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Such  were  a  few  of  the  names  in  the  palmy  days  of  medical  science 
and  cultivation  in  Spain.  Necessarily  rapid  and  imperfect  as  has  been 
our  sketch,  we  may  safely  say,  that  in  no  other  country  at  this  period 
was  a  more  adorned  or  a  more  powerful  intelligence  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  advancement  of  our  art :  we  might  even  venture  to  nay, 
that  in  none  was  this  equalled.  But  the  era  was  approaching  when  these 
glories  were  to  become  matter  of  history,  and  when  men  were  to  look 
mournfully  back  upon  a  Yillalobos,  a  Laguna,  a  Daza,  a  Yalles,  and  a 
Mercado,  as  upon  a  race  of  giants  who  had  retired  from  the  field  to 
leave  the  world  to  its  little  men.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  a  few 
distinguished  names  still  occasionally  occur,  while,  for  the  common 
herd,  the  halo  of  their  great  predecessors  seemed  to  be  all  the  lustro 
that  remained  to  them.  Even  the  professorial  chaii*3  began  to  be 
occupied,  for  the  most  part,  by  men  who  could  not  arise  beyond  the 
most  frivolous  or  unprofitable  questions,  discussed  in  a  miserably  lietty 
spirit  of  partisanship,  and  in  language  &r  apart  from  the  pure  and 
manly  Castile  which  they  ought  to  have  inherited,  but  which  they 
attenuated  and  degraded  to  a  level  with  their  treatment  of  theif 
favourite  topics,  investing  these  in  a  vicious  and  affected  rhetoric  It 
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was  to  the  better  period  of  the  Spanish  schools  that  Primerose  referred, 
when,  writing  of  the  "doctores  parum  docti"  sent  foi-th  by  many 
universities,  and  of  the  causes  of  the  negh'gent  teaching  prevalent 
amongst  them,  he  alleges*  ''  paucseque  supersunt  acadoniiaB  quas  abusus 
ille  non  occupavit ;  Hispanic  excepts,  in  qu&  licentiatus  et  doctoratus 
sunt  magni  honoris,  ut  audio."     It  was  in  the  time  of  their  deteriora- 
tion, that   even  regarding  Valencia  the   adage  arose :  *•  M6dicos  de 
Valencia,  haldas  largas  y  poca  ciencia;"  which  we  may  transfer  into 
the  analogous  English  doggerel  of  "  Doctors  of  Valencia  College,  wide 
robes  and  little  knowledge."     Then  also  applied  the  satire  of  Suarez 
de  Figueroa,t  where  he  says  that  no  one  in  Spain  need  be  in  want  of 
a  university,  where  he  could  follow  the  prescribed  courses  and  take  his 
degree,  the  Faculty  pronouncing  their  verdict  unanimously,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course:    "Accipiamus  pecuniam,  ct  mittamus  asinum  in 
patriam  siiam."     To  some  of  the  more  deserving,  if  not  always  the 
more  distinguished  names,  still  arising  at  interval,  it  remains  a  satis- 
faction to  us  to  devote  a  few  observations ;  and   we  willingly  com- 
mence with  Juan  de  Villarreal,  the  subject  as  well  as  the  merits  of 
whose  treatise,}  relating  to  what  we  now  recognise  as  diphtheria,  may 
claim  to  be  viewed  with  more' than  ordinaiy  interest. 

Villarreal  was  a  native  of  Ubeda,  and  studied  and  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Alcala,  where  he  is  said  to  have  held  a  professonal 
chair ;  and  with  this  terminates  all  that  the  best  Spanish  authorities 
supply  to  us  regarding  his  personal  history.     His  treatise  apj^ears  to 
have  been  composed  in  the  year  1608,  but  was  not  committed  to  the 
press  till  1611,  when  it  was  published  at  Alcala.      We  have  been 
fortunate  in  having  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  this  interesting 
work,  which  constitutes  a  quarto  volume  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
pages;    though  we  could    almost  have    resigned  ourselves  to  being 
satisfied  with  the  lucid  analysis  of  its  contents  presented  as  a  manifest 
labour  of  love  by  Morejon,  which,  extending  to  upwards  of  twenty 
pages,  and  accompanied  by  copious  extracts,  is  sufficient  to  enable  the 
reader  to  form  a  close  estimate  of  the  style  and  quality  of  the  per- 
formance.    Villarreal  describes  the  exudation  in  the  di.sease,  which  he 
succeeded  in  recognising,  as  a  dense,  impacted  matter,  in  the  form  of 
a  parch  men  t-Hke,  partially  elastic  membrane,  lining  the  throat  and 
fauces,  sometimes  white,  and  sometimes  verging  towards  a  livid  colour ; 
and  he  claims  the  priority  for  the  comprehensiveness  and  accuracy  of 
his  description  of  the  nature,  properties,  and  varying  conditions§  of 
this  morbid  product.      Thus,  among  the  rest,  he  establibhes  clearly 
the   important  distinction,  that  the    whitish  or   ash-coloured    layer 
denoted  no  ulcer,  but  depended  on  a  tenacious  matter,  thrown  out, 
and  adherent  on  the  surface.  ||     He  maintains  that  the  affection  thus 
characterized,  which  he  considers  to  be  a  form  of  angina,  well  dc- 
signat^y  from  its  tendency  to  produce  closure  of  the  windpipe,  by  its 

*  Jaeolrai  rrimeroiiiu :  De  vnlgi  erroritus  in  Medieinft,  lib.  i.  cap.  2. 
*  t  El  PaMgero,  p.  144. 

X  I>c  signls,  csuti«,  etaentia,  prognostico,  et  curationc  morbi  saffocantis,  libri  ii.    4io. 
Aleala,  1611. 
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pO[)uIar  name  of  garrotillo,  was  then  new  to  medical  experience,  and 
that  the  diseases  described  by  Aretseus,  Celsus,  and  others  of  the 
ancients,  though  nearly  analogous,  were  not  identical.  He  regarded 
it  as  a  contagious  disorder,  but  propagated  only  by  immediate  conta- 
gion. His  account  of  the  symptoms  and  of  the  pathognomonic  signs 
is  exceedingly  graphic,  showing  throughout  great  delicacy  of  observa- 
tion ;  and  he  evinces  no  mean  discrimination  of  the  value  of  the 
indications  for  prognosis,  and  of  the  import  of  the  complications.  Thus 
far,  aU  seems  the  work  of  an  accomplished  master,  well-ordered  and 
well-reasoned,  with  its  parts  in  just  subordination,  its  essentials  duly 
prominent,  and  its  accessories  in  their  proper  degree  of  subservience. 
So  regarded,  we  might  imagine  ourselves  to  be  occupied  with  a  dis- 
sertation of  the  present  day,  by  one  of  those  enlightened  physicians 
who  are  sagacious  enough  not  to  confine  their  range  too  exclusively  to 
the  appreciation  of  physical  signs  and  of  their  pathological  basis, 
rather  than  with  the  production  of  a  writer  datiiig  back  more  than 
two  and  a  half  centuries. 

Under  the  consideration  of  the  causation  of. the  disease,  how- 
ever, Villarreal  is  naturally  less  in  advance  of  the  ruling  specu- 
lations of  his  times ;  yet  even  these,  though  he  might  find  a  diffi- 
culty in  setting  them  aside  wholly,  he  introduces  and  employs 
with  comparative  moderation.  But  if  we  could  have  willingly  seen 
here  less  in  him  of  the  false  dialectics  of  those  who  perverted  while 
they  professed  to  follow  Galen,  we  must  admit  that,  even  where  most 
engaged  with  hypothetical  subtleties,  it  is  less  the  force  of  his  reasoning 
than  the  defectiveness  of  his  premises  that  we  have  the  right  to  chal- 
lenge His  account  of  the  essence  of  the  disease  has  somewhat  less 
of  the  same  taint,  though  it  is  still  not  altogether  free  from  it ;  but 
nowhere,  in  the  midst  of  all  such  conventionalities,  do  we  miss  wholly 
that  true  spirit  of  research,  the  results  of  which  are  ever  gleaming 
through,  like  threads  of  gold  in  a  meaner  tissue.  The  deaths,  lie  states, 
which  were  very  numerous  among  the  younger  patients,  generally  took 
place  from  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth  day,  while  ho  had  occa.'sionally 
seen  a  lingering  convalescence  prolonged  to  beyond  the  hundredth  day.* 
Epistaxis,  his  experience  taught  him  to  regard  as  a  fatal  symptom. 
He  had  remarked  protracted  debility  of  the  legs  and  arms  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  disease  in  many  ;  and  he  names  one  patientf  who  reco- 
vered, after  having  been  paralytic  in  the  extremities  for  about  two 
months.  In  the  treatment,  he  recommends  a  nomishing  diet  at  the 
commencement,  though  he  rarely  saw  advantage  from  wine ;  and  he 
had  a  cautious  recourse  occasioncdly  to  venesection,  with  what  he  con- 
sidered benefit.  The  use  of  emetics  he  seems  to  have  regarded  as  pre- 
judicial. Topically,  he  reprobated  the  application  of  caustias,j;  and 
employed  either  bland  or  aromatic  gargles,  injecting  the  latter,  in  the 
younger  patients,  with  a  syringe  j§  and  he  was  favoui-able  to  the  use  of 
blisters  when  applied  between  the  shoulders.  He  anticipated  profit 
from  a  more  extended  trial  of  mercurial  inunction  than  he  had  known 
to  be  attempted.     Upon  the  whole,  the  more  closely  the  treatise  of 

•  Op.  eit.,  p.  no,  t  IWd.,  p.  190.  X  lUd.,  p.  210.  i  Ibid.,  p.  230.      J 
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Villiirreal  is  studied,  the  more  readily,  we  are  convinced,  will  its  merits 
be  admitted  ;  and  our  recent  observers  in  diphtlieria  may  look  to  their 
laurels,  if  we  are  to  weigh  what  they  have  accomplished,  with  their 
modem  advantages,  against  the  fruits  of  the  clear  and  philosophical 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  observation  displayed  with  reference  to  the 
disease  at  so  remote  a  period,  and  by  this  almost  unknown  or  forgotten 
physician.  Of  the  writings  of  his  Spanish  contemporaries  on  the  subject, 
we  have  only  seen  the  dissertations  by  De  Fontecha,*  by  Andres  de 
Tttmayo,t  Herrera,J  and  Gil  y  de  Pina,§  besides  the  short  mono- 
graph by  Mercado  already  referred  to ;  but  meritorious,  in  many 
respects,  as  these  are,  as  well  as  generally  sui)eriiir  to  what  we  encounter 
cont^mjwraneously  in  Italy,  none  of  them  can  yet  be  held  to  rival  the 
treatise  of  Villarreal  in  the  full  body  of  doctrine  he  has  established 
regarding  the  disorder.  That  of  so  evidently  able  a  writer  and  inves- 
tigator we  should  only  possess  this  single  work,  though  he  aj)peai's  to 
have  contemplated  others,  must  be  a  matter  of  regret  to  us  :  that  we 
possess  no  record  of  his  career,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  date  of  his 
birth  and  of  his  death,  is  to  us  a  defect,  but  to  his  countrymen 
a  discredit.  Sure  we  are  that  in  every  country  many  a  glittering 
reputation  has  been  built,  and  many  a  rich  reward  gathered, 
on  far  less  enlightened  labours  than  those  which,  with  regard  to  him, 
have  been  suffered  to  glide  tow»ards  the  verge  of  oblivion  :  if,  indeed, 
they  at  any  time  stood  far  ai)art  from  it,  for  we  have  no  evidence  that 
his  treatise  ever  passed  beyond  a  first  edition,  notwithstanding  the 
interest  which  then  necessarily  attached  to  its  subject.  We  cannot 
venture  to  extend  pity  to  such  a  man,  so  high  in  his  endowments,  if 
apparently  so  humble  in  his  fortunes  ;  but  we  may  well  pity  the  age 
*hat  seems  to  have  debarred  him  from  the  use  of  those  large  oppor- 
tunities, and  that  conspicuous  and  ample  sphere  of  duty,  the  chief 
reward  of  which  would  have  been  to  its  advantage  and  might  have 
widened  our  inheritance. 

But  if  we  leave  VillaiTcal,  little  satisfied  with  what  has  been  evi- 
•dently  to  him  a  negation  of  his  just  honours  and  competent  sphere  of 
■action,  it  is  only  to  turn  to  another  proof  of  the  wantonness  of  fortune, 
and  to  find  in  Herrei-a  the  object  of  a  more  direct  ingratitude  ;  for  to 
him  the  sphere  of  action  was  opened,  the  results  sought  by  him  were 
to  a  large  extent  accomj)lished,  but  their  reward,  beyond  the  rich  one 
dependent  on  a  sense  of  duty,  was  withheld.  Of  Christ6bal  Perez  de 
Herrera,  Antonio  speaks  ||  as  of  a  man  full  of  piety,  prudence,  and 
learning.  His  claims  to  distinction  were  manifold :  for  he  was  eminent 
as  a  physician,  a  socio-political  reformer,  a  soldier,  and  a  poet.     Born 

*  Disputationes  medlcac  super  ea  quae  Hippocrates,  Galcnus,  Aviccnas,  necnon  et  alii 
Gncc),  Arabe:j,  et  Latini,  de  Anginanim  naturis,  speciebus,  causis,  et  curationibus 
•cripserc  diTersis  in  locis ;  et  circa  afTcctionem  hiscc  temporibus  vocatam  Garrotillo.  4to. 
Alcnla,  1611. 

t  Tratados  breves  de  Algebra  y  Garrotillo.    ]2mo.     Valencia,  1621. 
)  Tractatas  de  essentia,  caosis,  notis,  pnesagio,  coratione  et  precautioue  fancium  et 
gutturis  anginosorum  ulcerum   Morbi    suflbcantiv,  Garrotillo  Hispan^  appclluti.     4to. 
Jlutiiti,  1616. 

i  Tratado  brere  de  la  cnracion  del  Garrotillo.     13mo.    Zarago^a,  1638. 
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at  Salamanca,  according  to  Morejon,  in  15$8,  bnt  probably  somewbat 
earlier,  bis  works  nevertbeless  appeared  for  the  most  part  in  the  prior 
portion  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whei-e  therefore  they  fitly  offer 
themselves  to  our  consideration.  He  was  a  student  and  graduate  of 
Alcal^  having  been  a  pupil  of  Yalles.  One  of  his  first  public  appoint- 
ments was  that  of  physician  in  chief  of  the  Galleys  of  Spain ;  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  century  ho  was  honoured  with  a  place  as  one 
of  the  physicians  of  the  King.  We  are  reminded  of  the  exploit 
of  our  late  eminent  surgeon,  Mr.  Guthrie,  when  he  served  with  Lord 
Cochrane,  while  we  read  of  some  of  the  sr>ldierly  achievements  of  Her- 
rera  ;  in  one  of  which,  at  Fayal,  he  received  a  musket-wound  through 
the  body  that  nearly  proved  fatal.  In  various  campaigns  and  expe- 
ditions, the  duty  of  the  humane  physician  and  of  the  fearless  com- 
batant seemed  to  be  assumed  by  him  alternately  with  equal  ardour, 
and  he  was  to  be  found  usually,  when  not  required  for  the  sick,  on  foot 
or  on  horseback,  either  by  the  side  of  the  General  or  cheering  on  the 
soldiery.  He  took,  besides,  seven  flags  from  the  enemy  in  maritime 
engagements;*  two  from  the  Turks,  by  himself  leaping  sword  in  hand 
into  their  galliots,  two  from  the  Dutch,  two  fiom  English  vessels,  and 
one  from  a  cAiiser  of  Rochelle.  When  settled  afterwards  in  Madrid, 
he  acquired  reputation  as  an  able  and  successful  practitioner ;  but 
his  active  intelligence  turned  itself  besides  towards  many  questions  of 
social  and  political  reform,  and,  among  the  foremost,  towards  the 
formation  of  a  regulated  system  for  the  relief  of  the  deserving  poor, 
and  for  the  restraint  of  mendicancy.  He  was,  by  his  own  strenuous 
efforts,  the  founder  of  a  house  of  refuge  for  the  indigent  in  the  capital ; 
gathering  for  its  institution  and  maintenance  a  sum  of  50,000  ducatB, 
of  which  1 6,000  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  his  own  private  re- 
sources, while  the  remainder  was  procured  by  him  through  pei*sonal 
solicitations  from  door  to  door.  After  a  long  period  of  service,  he 
asked  Philip  III.  to  permit  him  to  retire  upon  a  pension,  or  with  some 
other  compensation  for  his  gi*eat  charges  in  his  various  labours  of 
philanthropy.  An  annuity  of  two  hundred  ducats  was  decreed  to  him, 
but  it  seems  doubtful  if  it  was  ever  paid  :  at  all  events,  we  have  his 
own  evidence  that  his  other  claims  were  left  unsatisfied. 

The  first  publication  by  Herrera,  which  appeared  in  1595,  related 
to  the  condition  of  pauperism  in  Spain,  his  benevolent  aims  in  relation 
to  which  it  was  designed  to  promote.  It  contains  much  curious  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  habits  and  practices  of  the  contemporary  Spanish 
mendicants,  who  are  shown  as  a  class  to  have  been  at  least  as  savage, 
vicious,  and  unprincipled  as  those  of  that  period  elsewhere,  of  whom 
likewise  we  have  preserved  to  us  not  a  few  remarkable  pictures  by 
other  writers.  Among  Herrera's  later  works  were  a  disquisition  on 
the  'Diseases  of  Childi-en'  (1604),  a  'Compendium  of  the  Principles 
of  Medicine'  (1614),  a  'Treatise  on  the  Garrotillo,*  already  alluded  to 
(1615),  and  his  'Proverbios  Morales'  (1618),  which  last  work,  in  its 
third  edition  of  1733,t  we  have  had  a  direct  opportunity  of  examining. 

*  Morqjon,  torn.  ir.  p.  122. 
t  rrorerbioe  Monies,  y  Consejoe  Cliristianoa.    4to.    Kadrid,  i:C8. 
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At  the  end  of  tbis  agreeable  volume,  we  find  a  recapitulation  of  the 
different  benevolent  projects  of  Herrera,  embodied  in  fourteen  propo- 
Bitions.  Part  of  tbe  firat  is  a  recommendation  that  there  should  be 
wards  for  convalescents  established  in  connexion  with  all  the  hospitals 
m  the  kingdom,  in  order  that  the  patients  should  not  be  subjected  to 
removal  while  still  languid  and  debilitated,  and  therefore  exposed  to 
snffering  from  want,  as  well  as  prone  to  encounter  relapse  or  even  fatal 
injury.  In  1649,  an  establishment  of  this  kind,  we  should  add,  was 
actually  founded  in  Madrid  by  Don  Antonio  Contreras ;  giving  an 
example  of  a  wise  and  kindly  provision,  for  which  philanthropists 
ekewhere  are  still  too  frequently  striving  unsuccessfully.  It  is  less 
pertinent  to  our  subject  to  mention  here,  that  in  his  sixth  proposition 
he  introduces  a  plan  for  augmenting  and  manning  the  navy,  for  the 
advantage  of  the  nation  ;  because,  he  remarks,  it  is  certain  that  the 
country  that  is  master  at  sea  will  be  master  on  laud.  In  an  epilogue, 
appended  to  the  whole,  he  gives  a  summary  of  his  services  and  his 
losses,  showing  that,  in  his  zeal  for  the  common  welfare,  he  had  ex- 
pended time  which  he  might  have  devoted  gainfully  to  his  own  interests, 
and  that  he  had  published  and  widely  distributed  forty  larger  or 
smaller  treatises,  eight  of  which  were  medical ;  the  whole  at  a  direct 
cost  to  himself  of  4000  ducats,  besides  his  other  and  greater  sacrifices. 
Yet  on  this  occasion,  his  object  seems  more  to  plead  for  a  ^therance 
of  his  schemes  by  the  State,  than  for  a  i*equital  to  himself.*  A  maxim 
in  his  Compendium  of  the  Theory  of  Physic  shows  well  the  tendencies 
of  the  Spanish  school  of  medicine,  in  its  higher  views  and  aspects,  in 
at  least  the  earlier  portion  of  hb  time,  and  his  own  participation  in 
them.  The  physician  is  not,  he  says,  to  involve  himself  in  the  discus- 
sion of  sophistical  or  metaphysical  entities,  or  in  perplexed  syllogisms 
or  subtleties,  but  is  to  occupy  himself  wholly  with  solid  philosophy, 
and  with  medical  theory  and  practice.  It  would  have  been  well  if 
advice  so  sagacious  had  not  been  soon  afterwai'ds  forgotten  almost 
wholly  by  his  countrymen. 

The  Introduction  of  the  Cinchona,  or  Peruvian  bark  into  practice,  is 
a  debt  which,  about  this  period,  we  owe  to  the  S|)anish  physicians.  It 
appears  that  it  was  first  brought  to  Spain  by  Juan  de  Yega,  physician 
to  the  Counts  of  Cinchon,  from  whom  it  derived  its  name ;  and  that 
the  first  portions  of  it  were  sold  in  1640,  at  what  was  then  the  great 
price  of  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  reals  a  pound. 
Originally  its  designation  was  simply  the  '^cascara"  (bark),  or  the 
"cavcarilla"  (little  bark),  a  title  which  has  since  been  transferred  to 
the  product  of  one  or  more  varieties  of  Croton.  At  this  time  also,  the 
use  of  tobacco  was  extending  itself  so  largely  as  to  attract  attention 
towards  the  habit,  in  its  sanitary  aspects,  on  the  part  of  the  physicians 
of  Spain;  by  some  of  whom  it  was  assailed  with  as  vigorous  a 
counterblast  as  that  which  was  directed  against  it  by  our  British  Solo- 
mon, while  in  others  it  found  its  willing  defendera  Among  those  who 
attacked  the  practice  with  the  most  conspicuous  zeal  was  Francisco  de 

*  Ol«.  c:t.,  pp.  332,  341,  35C. 
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Loiya  j  Aguilar,  a  learned  and  able  phjaician  of  Cordova,  whose  some- 
what remarkable  work,*  published  in  1634,  is  now  before  us.  The 
evils  which  he  lays  to  the  charge  of  the  herb,  whether  used  as  snuEf  or 
in  smoking,  are  weighty  enough,  and  include  shortening  of  life,  depra- 
vation of  intelligence,  (iroduction  of  melancholy  and  madness,  injury 
of  the  teeth  and  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  smell,  induction  of  apoplexy, 
spitting  of  blood,  diseases  of  the  throat,  cutaneous  affections,  especially 
of  the  &ce,  and  baldness,  with  lastly,  promotion  of  immorality* 
Our  old  Burton,  or  a  modem  Pinel  or  Esquirol,  might  envy  him  his 
picture  of  the  victim  of  melancholiayt  which  is  as  just  in  its  traits  as 
in  antithesis  of  language  it  is  keen  and  happy.  The  desciiption 
elsewhere  of  the  hypochondriac  smoker  j;  is  not  less  graphic.  His  in- 
cidental notices  of  a  variety  of  matters,  such  as  the  qualities,  duties, 
and  fortunes  appertaining  to  physicians,  with  his  remarks  on  a  number 
of  popular  ideas  and  customs  in  relation  to  medicine  and  its  practi- 
tioners, regular  or  irregular,  are  sagacious  and  interesting,  and  now  and 
then  are  conveyed  with  a  degree  of  humour,  certainly  not  approaching 
to  that  of  Cervantes,  yet  reminding  us  sometimes  that  both  are  coun- 
trymen. Morejon  states,  that  it  is  said  that  thiB  work  had  so  great  an 
influence,  that  the  Council  of  Castile  prohibited  its  circulation,  owing 
to  its  eflEect  upon  the  revenue.  What  the  Spanish  medical  historian 
seems  to  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  discretion  of  the  Council,  we  are  in- 
clined to  doubt  on  the  part  of  that  of  the  people;  just  as  we  are 
inclined  to  question  now,  whether  all  the  wise  moderation  with  which  a 
Brodie  has  recently  opposed  the  habit  among  ourselves,  added  to  the 
efforts  of  more  inconsiderate  declaimers,  will  effect  much  in  diminishing 
the  enormous  revenue  of  five  and  a  half  millions  sterling  annually, 
which,  independent  of  original  cost,  the  nation  now  expends  on  this, 
perhaps  the  least  defensible,  though  not  the  most  pernicious  and  costly 
of  its  follies.  Yet  the  time  may  come,  when  men,  looking  far  back, 
and  knowing  the  good  they  have  inherited  from  us,  will  consider  whether 
they  are  to  view  the  statement  of  this  monstrous  expenditure  as  in- 
credible ;  or  whether  they  are  to  reserve  it  as  their  sharpest  instrument 
of  satire,  when  in  the  mood  to  lash  the  extravagance  and  irrationality 
of  their  predecessors.  Certainly,  at  all  events,  the  curious  inquirer 
who,  a  thousand  years  hence,  may  desire  to  compute  the  value  of 
money  in  the  nineteenth  oentury,  will  not  find  the  record  of  such  a 
fact  of  singular  aid  to  him  in  arriving  at  an  unperplexed  conclusion 
from  his  researches. 

Besides  some  attention  to  the  extension  of  the  system  of  the  Uni- 
versities, especially  in  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America,  and  the 
foondatiou  of  many  hospitals,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centories,  an  attempt  of  a  different  description  was  made  for  the 
advancement  of  mecUcine  at  the  close  of  the  latter  century,  in  the 
establishment  of  a  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  at  Seville.  This  insti- 
tution was  at  first  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Universities,  but  pos- 

*  DescngaRo  contra  el  mal  nso  del  Tabaco.    4to.    Cordova,  1634. 
t  Op.  cit.,  p.  186.  t  Ibid.,  p.  266. 
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siblj  with  little  foresight  for  themselves,  and  happily,  in  so  far,  without 
success :  for  a  profession  which  possesses  no  central  point  of  union  is 
indeed  at  the  mercy  of  every  assailant ;  and,  weak  from  the  isolation 
of  its  members,  must  yield  now  to  the  domination  of  the  State,  and 
now  to  the  usurpation  of  inferior  authorities,  or  must  suffer  helplessly 
its  dignity  and  interests  to  sink  under  pressure  at  the  caprice  of  any 
section  of  the  community  that  may  choose  to  bear  upon  it  rudely. 
From  this  society,  which  was  afterwards  favoured  with  considerable 
endowments  by  the  Crown,  have  issued,  up  to  comparatively  recent 
times,   eleven  volumes  of  'Transactions,'   not  a  few   of  which,   un- 
fortunately, denote  too  plainly  that  the  institution  had  entered  too 
late  upon  its  career  of  labour,  and  was  unable  to  check,  because  it  had 
not  been  established  sufficiently  early  to  anticipate,  the  serious  dege- 
neracy to  which,  beginning  with  the  teaching  of  the  Universities,  the 
science  of  medicine  in  Spain   had   become  subjected.     During  the 
seventeenth  century,  Spain  continued  to  suffer  under  frequently  re- 
curring epidemics  of  great  severity ;  among  which  the  tnie  plague  and 
the  petechial  typhus  stood  conspicuous  for  their  ravages,  and  became, 
like  the  garrotillo,  the  subject  of  many  writings  and  of  much  contro- 
versy.    But  leaving  these  topics,  meanwhile,  we' revert  to  a  notice  of  a 
few  others  from  among  the  more  remarkable  physicians  and  medical 
authors  of  this  period.     Among   these  wo   encounter  the  name  of 
Ger6iiimo  Gomez  de  Hu^rta,  whoso  reputation  as  a  translator  and 
commentator  on  Pliny,  and  even  as  a  poet,  entitles  him  to  mention. 
Juan  do  Fbntecha,   in   the   dissertation  on  the  varieties  of  angina, 
already   referred   to,  ]K>ints  out  the  advantages  of  emetics  in  such 
diKorders;  and,  in  extreme  cases,  sanctions  a  resort  to  tracheotomy, 
thus  following  several  of  the  ancient  physicians,  with  whose  writings 
he   was  evidently  well  acquainted.     Pedro  Garcia  Carrero,  an  able 
Galeuist  and   something  more,   distinguished   himself  as  a  medical 
teacher  at  Alcald.     But  he  was  modest,  as  we  learn  from  others ;  and 
he  was  poor,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  because  he  desired  to  depend  solely 
upon  his  knowledge  of  his  art  for  his  subsistence,  with  no  other  con- 
sideration than  to  exercise  it  as  ho  ought.*     And  truly,  in  reflecting 
on  such  destinies,  it  sometimes  almost  seems  to  us  that,  even  where 
merit  thrives  it  is  owing  to  some  accidental  adjuvant  beyond  itself, 
and  that  it  is  not  to  their  best  qualities  that  even  our  best  men  owe 
their  success;  while  it  is  manifestly  so  much  the  interest,  in  a  multi- 
tude of  positions,  for  mediocrity  to  keep  down  unaided  talent  and 
knowledge,  that  one  rather  wonders  that  they  ever  rise.     Let  us  hope 
of  such  men  as  Ckrcia  Carreix),  that  possibly  they  sometimes  solaced 
themselves  with  the  idea,  though  half  suspecting  its  vanity,  that  some 
one,  afler  they  had  passed  from  the  scene,  might  draw  their  labours 
from  obscurity,  own  the  true  basis  on  which  they  were  founded,  and 
give  that  praise  which,  though  too  late  for  them,  might  still  impart 
pleasure  to  some  survivor  who  loved  them.     Alonso  de  Freylas,  in  an 
important  work  on  the  Plague,  published  in  1606,  to  which  we  have 

*  Morton,  (om.  ir.  p.  207. 
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referred  with  satisfaction,*  reasons  well  against  the  establishment  of 
extensive  hospitals  for  the  disorder,  and  especiallj  against  the  intro- 
duction into  these  of  the  patients  by  compulsion. 

The  History  of  the  Animals  used  in  Medicine,  by  Francisco  Velez  de 
Arciniega,  pablished  in  1613,t  is  a  work  of  considerable  but  indis- 
criminate learning,  in  every  page  of  which  we  meet  proofs  of  the 
unstinted  credulity  of  the  writer,  who  requires,  besides,  but  a  remote 
affinity  with  his  subject  to  introduce  the  wildest  of  travellers'  fables 
or  supposed  miracles.  Of  these,  the  tradition  regarding  the  head  of  an 
infidel  judge  that  retained  the  faculty  of  speech  for  many  years  after 
death,  and  so  was  enabled  at  last  to  crave  and  obtain  baptism  from  an 
Archbishop  of  Milan^  occurs  to  us  as  scarcely  the  most  extravagant 
example.  Alfonso  Nunez,  a  graduate  of  Salamanca,  wrote  ably  on  the 
Pulse  (1606),  and  on  Garrotillo  (1615).  We  have  a  sound  proof  of 
his  candour  and  sagacity  in  the  latter  treatise,  j:  when  ho  tells  \x^,  in 
contrast  to  a  physician  of  his  time,  who  pretended  to  have  a  secret  for 
the  cure  of  the  disease  in  question,  that  he  had  no  secrets,  and  did  not 
fear  to  reveal  any  of  his  remedies,  because  these  do  not  yield  benefit 
by  any  proper  or  specific  quality  of  their  own,  but  by  the  judgment 
and  skill  with  which  they  are  applied;  so  that,  if  it  be  stated  with 
Galea  that  medicines  are  nothing  in  themselves,  it  is  with  justice,  for 
they  are  nothing  unless  they  be  rightly  proportioned  and  directed  by 
him  who  uses  them.  We  have  in  Simon  Ramos,  a  physician  of  Seville, 
an  example  of  a  different  grade;  and  we  could  not  better  illustrate 
than  from  some  of  his  writings  the  unprofitable  nature  of  the  singular 
and  mystical,  if  not  profane  questions,  which  were  now  held  fitting 
with  many  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  so-ailled  medical  inquirer. 
In  a  dissertation,  published  in  1630,  Hamos  considers  it  worthy  of  a 
physiologist  to  seek  to  determine  whether  the  human  frame,  while  in  a 
state  of  innocence  in  Pai-adise,  should  be  regarded  as  having  been 
exempt  from  all  the  fouler  excretions:  whether  the  most  holy  Virgin, 
in  the  conception  of  our  Saviour,  contributed  actively  or  passively,  anil 
might  be  called  the  mother-father  (matripater)  of  Ciirist,  her  son :  and 
whether  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary  could^  by  the  sole  powers  of 
nature,  be  fireed  from  the  grosser  excrements.  Another  similar  work, 
which  Morejon  himself  cites  as  the  most  remarkable  s^^ecimen  of  the 
medico- theological  raving  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  that  by  Vicente 
Moles  y  Crarcia,  entitled  *  Philosophia  Naturalis  Sacrosancti  Corpoiis 
Jesu  Cristi/  published  in  1631,  the  questions  discussed  in  which  are 
equally  odious  and  irrational. 

Having  ourselves  seen  nothing  of  any  of  the  writings  of  Melchor  de 
Villena,  we  merely  record  the  assurance  of  Morejon  regarding  him, 
that  he  was  stjled  in  his  day  the  new  Hippocrates,  and  that  his  gi*eat 
reputation  led  to  his  being  consulted  from  all  quarters,  and  even  from 
widily  distant  countries,  a  renown  of  which  we  trust  he  was  more 
worthy  than  of  the  all  but  oblivion  that  now  covers  him.     In  a  work 

*  Conocimlento,  cnraclon,  y  presenracion  de  U  Peste.    4to.    Jnen,  1C0C. 
t  Hitftoria  de  los  Animmlee  mas  recibidos  en  el  nso  de  Slcdicina.    4 to.     Madrid,  ICIS. 
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by  Pedro  Lopez  de  Leon,  a  native  of  Seville,  and  a  pupil  of  Hidalgo 
de  Agiiero,  which  was  first  publifihed  in  1628,  but  of  which  we  have 
only  seen  the  second  edition  of  1685,*  we  meet  with  detailii  showing 
the  intelligent  and  dexterooa  surgeon,  though  with  proo&,  alao,  of 
what  was  then  frequently  the  helplessness  of  the  art.  Among  his 
successes  he  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  from  whom  he  had  re- 
moved a  great  part  of  the  uterus,  who  bore  a  child  ten  years  after- 
wards, and  who  at  the  end  of  other  ten  years  was  still  alive,  t  He  was 
accustomed,  he  states,  in  traumatic  hsmorrhage  to  proceed  by  passing 
a  needle  below  the  vessel,  and  by  this  sole  puncture,  in  peribrming 
which  it  is  evident  from  the  context  that  he  intended  the  needle  to 
remain  (^^  queckmse  aUi  laa  ctffujcu^),  he  found  that  the  flow  of  blood 
was  usually  arrested,  even  in  vessels  of  great  magnitude.  "  When 
other  methods  do  not  succeed,*'  he  continues,^  "  this  puncture  is  to  be 
made  in  the  depth  of  the  wound,  and  through  its  means  you  may 
avoid  what  is  directed  by  authors  in  wounds  of  veins  or  in  injured 
arteries,  who  order  the  parts  to  be  laid  open  and  the  vessel  to  be  tied 
above  and  below,  dividing  it  afterwards  between  the  ligatures."^  Lopes 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  master,  Hidalgo,  and  in  this  he  was 
followed  by  another  surgeon,  Pedro  Gago  Yadilla,  whose  work,  pro- 
bably first  published  shortly  after  1630,  we  have  examined  in  its  third 
editiOn,§  which  is  that  also  which  has  been  seen  by  Morejou.  Yadilla 
eulogizes  Hidalgo's  method  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  as  more  like  a 
revelation  from  heaven  than  the  work  of  man  ;||  and  certainly  his  ex- 
perience in  Peru,  of  which  he  relates  many  remarkable  illustrations, 
abounds  as  singularly  in  proo&  of  how  freely  his  feUow-denizeus  in 
Limalf  used  the  stiletto  and  the  knife,  as  of  the  happy  success  with 
which  he  applied  the  rules  of  his  preceptor  to  remedy  the  effects  of 
their  savagery.  Another  writer  near  this  time,  whose  treatise  on 
Injuries  of  the  Head  we  have  consulted,  is  Christoval  de  Montemayor, 
who  was  one  of  the  surgeons  to  both  Philip  II.  and  his  successor.  This 
work  appears  to  have  been  first  published  in  1613,  and  Morejon 
mentions  another  edition  in  1664,  without  apparently  being  aware  of 
an  intervening  one  in  1651,**  which  is  that  now  before  u&  The  author, 
who  treats  his  topic  generally  with  judgment,  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  more  liberal  with  the  trephine  than  would  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  surgical  reformer  of  Seville.  A  work  on  Surgery,  of 
this  period,  which  would  scarcely  have  merited  notice  were  it  not  that 
it  had  ])assed  through  several  impressions,  and  has  chanced  to  fall  into 
our  hands,  is  the  epitome  of  the  art  by  Alonso  Romano.tt  Appended 
to  it  is  a  treatise  on  Strictures  of  the  Urethra,  by  Miguel  de  Leriza, 
who  adds  to  his  title  of  Surgeon  that  of  Official  of  the  Holy  Inquisition. 

*  Frmtica  j  Teorioa  de  las  Apostemas  en  general,  y  Fraticae  de  Cirugia.     Folio. 
CalaUTid,  1685. 

t  Op.  cit.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2,  p.  154.  %  Ibid.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  3,  p.  160. 

i  Luz  de  la  irerdadera  Cimgia.    4ta    Pamplona,  1692. 

a  Op.  cit.,  p.  38.  f  Ibid.,  p.  2S5. 

**  Medicina  y  Cirugia  de  vulneribns  Capitia.     12ma    Sarago^a,  1651. 

tt  Beeopilacion  de  toda  la  theohea  7  pratica  de  Cirugia.    I2nu>.    Valencia,  1665. 
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The  phlebotomists  of  this  period  are  instructed  in  their  art  by 
Alonso  Mufioz,*  blood-letter  and  first  barber  to  the  king,  who, 
we  find,  in  speaking  of  extraction  of  the  teeth,  is  inclined  to  dispute 
the  ordinary  notion  that  the  adult  possesses  thirty-two  teeth,  twenty- 
eight  being  all  that  he  bad  been  able  to  discover.  Two  works  on 
Veterinary  Medicine  which  we  have  examined,  the  one  published 
in  1629  by  Baltazar  Francisco  IUmirez,t  and  the  other  in  1685  by 
Pedro  Garcia  Conde,J  afford  some  example  of  the  way  in  which  this 
dcimrtment  of  the  healing  art  was  cultivated  in  Spain  during  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Juan  Gutierrez  de  Godoy,  a  physician  of  the  Court,  is  favourably 
known  for  a  work  on  the  duty  of  mothers  to  nurse  their  children  ;§ 
an  obligation  then  lamentably  neglected,  and  often  in  a  way  singularly 
repulsive  to  modem  notions.  This  treatise,  which  we  have  been  able 
to  consult,  was  published  in  1629.  Our  acquaintance  with  it  entitles 
us  to  give  high  credit  to  the  humanity  of  the  writer,  whose  reach  of 
thought,  however,  as  shown  in  his  numerous  digressions,  by  no  means 
generally  passes  beyond  that  of  his  contemporaries.  We  ought,  per- 
haps, not  to  omit  the  name  of  Gallego  de  Let  Serna,  who  passed  into 
France  as  phj'^ician  of  Anne  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Philip  III., 
were  it  only  to  record  the  i*emuneration  he  received  for  his  shrewdness 
in  resisting  the  mischievous  interference  of  the  other  physicians, 
during  an  illness  of  the  Queen  which  they  had  pronounced  desperate, 
but  which  he  declared  to  be  progressing  towards  recovery,  and  to 
require  only  to  be  kept  from  all  powerfully  disturbing  remedies. 
Proving  right  in  his  prognostication,  his  reward,  he  tells  us,  was  two 
thousand  florins  from  the  King,  with  the  same  amount  from  the 
Queen,  and  a  life  annuity  of  eight  hundred  florins  besides,  which  he 
continued  to  enjoy.  Caspar  Brabo  de  Sobremonte  Ramirez,  who  died 
in  1683,  at  the  age  of  upwards  of  seventy,  was  a  graduate  of  Yalla- 
dolid,  where  he  afterwards  held  a  chair.  He  was  an  indefatigable, 
and,  in  his  day,  highly  esteemed  writer ;  his  collected  works  having 
appeared  in  five  volumes  folio.  Of  his  separate  publications,  several 
of  which  went  through  numerous  editions,  we  are  directly  acquainted 
only  with  his  *Disputatio  Apologetica,'||  which  is  a  defence  of  dog- 
matic or  rational  medicine,  first  published  in  1669;  and  which  has 
appended  to  it  two  other  treatises,  the  one  discussing  the  details  of  a 
series  of  medical  cases  and  consultations,  and  the  other  presenting  an 
epitome  of  what  he  terms  practical  medicine,  but  more  truly  of 
the  principles  of  medicine,  designed  for  the  use  of  the  student. 
Sobremonte  was  body  physician  to  the  two  kings,  Philip  lY. 
and   Charles  11.;  of  the  last  illness  of  the  former  of  whom,   oc- 

*  laatrueeioa  d«  los  BarberM  Flobototniaaos.     12iiio.    Valencia,  1631. 
\  Diieurso  de  AlbeyterU.    4to.    Madrid,  ir.29. 
%  Yerdadera  Albeyteria.     Folio.     Madrid,  1685. 
9  Tres  discnraoe  parm  provar  que  estan  obIigada«  a  criar  sns  hijos  a  sas  pechos  todas  las 
madres.     4to.     Jaen,  1629. 

I  Disputatio  Apolo^^tica.    Pro  dogmaticie  medicinie  prttstantia;   et  omnium  scien- 
tiarum,  et  artium  dignitatc,  ex  omnigense  literatnne  decretis.    4to.    Colonic,  1671. 
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curring  in  1665,  he  gives  an  interesting  record.*  His  other  works 
chiefly  related  to  physiology,  and  to  the  consideration  of  numerous 
practical  and  theoretical  medical  questions;  to  the  elucidation  of 
which,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  what  wo  have  ourselves  i)erused,  he 
brought  great  stores  of  that  peculiar  learning,  as  well  as  singular  skill 
in  that  intricate  apparatus  of  dialectics,  which  appeared  so  atti*active 
then,  but  which  seem  to  us  so  vague  and  unprofitable  now.  In  the 
volume  before  us,  many  points  in  medical  ethics  and  polity,  however, 
are  treated  in  a  way  to  excite  and  reward  curiosity. 

A  name  of  greater  general  distinction  in  medicine  than  that  of  the, 
in  so  far,  deservedly  fortunate  Gallego  de  la  Serna,  or  even  than 
Sohremonte,  was  that  of  Gaspar  Caldera  de  Heredia,  a  graduate  of 
Salamanca,  and  resident  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  as  a  physician  in 
Seville.  He  was  the  contemporary  and  personal  intimate  of  the 
learned  bibliographer  Antonio,  who  assigns  this  as  a  reason,  along  with 
the  desire  not  to  do  violence  to  his  friend's  modesty,  for  desisting  from 
extending  to  him  what  would  have  been  otherwise  his  due  measure  of 
praise.t  His  principal  work,  to  the  merit  of  which  we  can  si>eak 
from  a  former  direct  acquaintance,  now  renewed  for  our  present 
purpose,  is  his  *  Tribimal  Medicum,  Magicum,  et  Politicum,'  publLihed 
in  folio  at  Leyden  in  1658.  We  may  single  out,  as  worthy  of  notice 
in  the  fii-st  part  of  this  remarkable  performance,  the  discussions  on 
prognosis,  the  comments  on  tracheotomy,  those  on  tubercle  of  the 
lung,  the  treatise  on  the  plague,  and  that,  "utilis  et  jucundus,"  on  the 
variety  of  drinks,  where  we  find,  among  the  rest,  an  account  of  a 
tippling-house  then  open  night  and  day  in  Madrid,J  known,  from  the 
variety  of  its  potations,  as  "  the  house  of  the  hundred  wines"  {la  casa 
de  los  den  vinos).  In  the  second  part,  or  the  *  Tribunal  Medico- 
Magicum,*  we  find  a  contrast  to  the  many  excellences  of  the  i>ortion 
that  precedes,  in  the  too  frequent  surrender  of  the  author  to  a  belief 
in  the  grossest  follies  and  superstitions  of  his  age.  In  the  *  Tribunal 
Politicum*  the  author  again  rises  in  our  estimation :  but  the  volume 
unfortunately  closes  with  a  new  tribute  to  fanaticism,  in  the  shape  of 
a  discussion  of  the  question  whether  the  Kings  of  Castile,  by  here- 
ditary descent,  are  endowed  with  the  power  to  cure  the  possessed  and 
to  cast  out  devils;  which  knotty  point,  after  a  careful  investigation  of 
all  the  probabilities,  and  a  demand  for  further  proofs,  he  considerately 
reserves  as  a  topic  for  his  greater  leisure,  without  hazarding  an  abso- 
lute denial,  as  is  alleged  in  his  favour  by  Morejon.  Caldera  was  born 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  survived  to  a  ripe  age.  A 
Benedictine  monk,  Fr.  Estevan  de  Villa,  who  ofliciated  as  apothecary 
to  the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  at  Burgos,  distinguished  himself  about  this 
time  as  a  pharmaceutist.  A  perusal  of  his  treatise  on  Medicinal 
Plauts,§  with  the  annexed  formulary,  leads  us  to  assign  to  it  a  creditable 
place  among  the  similar  works  of  this  era.  A  taxation  of  the  prices 
of  drugs  and  medicaments  in  Spain,  issued  by  Royal  authority  in 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  '210.  t  Bibl.  Hisp.  Nova.,  torn.  I.  p  £20. 

X  Tribunal  Medicum,  p.  4C5. 
S  Uamillete  de  Tlanlas.     4to.    Burgos,  1646. 
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1G80,  bappens  to  be  bound  up  witb  tbe  copy  which  we  have  examined, 
to  which  it  constitutes  an  interesting,  though  not  strictly  a  contempo- 
raneous appendage,  full  of  curious  and  suggestive  particulars.  We 
have  also  seen,  by  this  writer,  the  lives  of  the  so-called  twelve  princes 
of  medicine,  a  series  of  concise  biographies  which  appeared  at  Burgos 
in  1647. 

We  leave  to  Miguel  Yilar,  styled  in  his  day  "  the  second  Esculapius 
in  hi§  profession,  the  first  Apollo  in  learning,,  the  honour  of  Valencia 
his  country,  and  the  admimtion  of  strangers/'  and  who  was  for  long  a 
professor  of  anatomy  and  dean  of  fisu;ulty  in  his  university,  all  the 
renown  which  belongs  to  him  from  this  announcement.  A  more 
substantially  acquired  reputation  was  that  of  Pedro  Miguel  de  Heredia, 
a  native  and  graduate  of  Alcaic,  whose  works,  published  posthumously 
in  1665,  may  still  be  consulted  with  interest.  Another  graduate  of 
AlcalU,  who  enjoyed  great  reputation  from  his  writings,  was  Juan  de 
la  Torre  y  Ba]car9el,  a  native  of  Hillin,  in  Murcia.  His  principal 
treatia^,  the  first  edition  of  which  is  now  lying  before  us,  was  his 
*  Compendium  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,'*  of  which  at 
least  two  other  editions  appeared  afterwards.  His  remarks  in  this 
work  on  medical  ethic8,t  whether  as  relating  to  the  physician  or  the 
patient,  deserve  attention,  partly  in  themselves,  but  still  more  as 
illustrative  of  the  conditions  of  the  period.  He  mentions  the  case  of 
a  nun  at  XJbeda,  who,  sufiering  from  prolapsus  uteri,  was  expelled  from 
the  convent  and  forced  to  wear  the  dress  of  a  man  ]%  and  of  another 
nun  in  Cadiz,  similarly  afflicted,  from  whom  Sebastian  de  Antequera, 
a  surgeon,  removed  the  uterus  and  its  ligaments  with  success,^  the 
patient  recovering  in  twenty  days.  We  have  examined  a  treatise  by 
Juan  Nieto  de  Valcarcel,  a  native  of  Cordova,  descriptive  of  a  febrile 
epidemic  which  occurred  in  1684,||  and  have  been  much  gratified  by 
its  prevalent  good  sense,  and  by  tbe  clearness  and  liveliness  of  its  style. 
We  have  also  consulted  a  treatise  by  Juan  de  Cabriada,1f  the  object  of 
which  is  to  claim  regard  for  the  then  more  recent  advances  in  medi- 
cine, in  comparison  with  what  had  been  received  from  the  ancients, 
though  not  with  the  design  of  depreciating  the  latter,  a  task  which  he 
has  executed  with  an  independence  of  judgment  not  common  in  his  time. 

I^  in  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  is  only 
rarely  that  we  encounter  any  name  of  real  merit  to  cheer  us  amid 
the  general  gloom  of  a  science  stooping  feebly  to  its  degradation 
beneath  the  puerilities  of  a  baseless  and  aimless  sophistry,  it 
is  still  to  find,  towards  the  close  of  that  century,  and  in  the 
commencement  of  that  which  followed,  that  the  deterioration  had 
changed  only  a  few  of  its  features,  while  throwing  off  none  of  its 
essential  imperfections.     We  gladly  escape  in  part,  though  by  no 

*  Eepc^Jo  de  Im  Fhilosophia,  j  Compendlo  de  todft  la  Medicina  Theorica  j  Pntica. 
Folio.    Amberes,  1668. 

t  Op.  Oit,  p.  184.  X  Ibid.,  p.  72.  $  Ibid.,  p.  76. 

I  Diiputa  Epidemica.    4to.     Valencia,  1685. 
i*  Carta  Filoeofica,  Medico-Chemica,  en  que  se  demuestra,  qne  delos   tiempoe,  j 
cxperiendat  te  ban  aprendido  los  miOoret  remedioe  contra  las  Enfennedadei.     4tow 
ICadrid,  1686. 
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means  totally,  from  the  superstiti<9ds  dedicationfi  with  which  many 
treatises  open  in  the  former  division  of  the  period,  and  from  the 
ahjoct,  though  not  needless  deprecation  of  the  censure  and  vengeance 
of  the  Inquisition  with  which  they  frequently  close ;  but  it  is  not, 
nevertheless,  to  encounter  immediately  greater  manliness  and  justness 
of  thought  in  the  times  which  we  approach.  There  was  the  still  near 
reflection  of  a  real  glory  at  the  one  era,  which  survived  only  as  a  re- 
collection in  the  other ;  though  men,  pointing  to  their  ancient,  fame, 
continued  to  vaunt  as  an  adornment  what  they  had  no  longer  energy 
enough  to  follow  as  an  example.  Thus  the  Spaniard  spoke  then, 
in  the  midst  of  his  political  and  mental  euthrcilmeut,  as  he  speaks  too 
habitually  even  now,  when  we  trust  he  has  better  prospects  before  him, 
with  that  tetchy  arrogance  natural  to  those  who,  the  more  they  feel 
insecure  in  their  claims,  are  ever  the  more  jealous  in  exacting  an 
acknowledgment  of  them.  When  the  individuals  of  a  nation  com- 
placently praise  themselves  and  each  other,  and  boast  the  old  i)erfection 
of  the  institutions  with  which  they  are  connected,  or  in  whioh  they 
have  an  interest,  while  they  are  weakly  impatient  of  all  challenge  from 
without,  certain  it  is  that  such  a  nation  is  conscious  of  the  hollowness 
of  its  pretensions,  and  that  such  institutions  are  tottering  to  their  de- 
cline ;  for  in  matters  of  science,  dependent  as  that  is  on  extension  and 
progress,  even  to  be  content  is  to  recede.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  there  were  still  truly  many  Spanish  medical  writers, 
but  their  trivialities  constituted  no  true  medical  literature.  It  was 
towards  the  middle  of  this  century  that  a  sounder  spirit  began  to  in- 
sinuate itself  into  the  medical  science  of  the  Peninsula,  charactenzed 
by  tlio  reappearance  of  a  greater  activity  of  observation,  and  more 
just  and  moderate  habits  of  reflection.  Not  that  the  progress  of  the 
Spaniards  was  then  in  any  degree  equal  to  that  of  the  more  advanced 
of  other  European  countries  ;  for  the  burden,  rather  than  the  incite- 
ment, of  their  former  renown,  rendering  them  prone  to  rest  on  their 
old  memories,  made  them  proportionately  slow  to  accept  new  doctrines 
and  discoveries.  Tliough  this  impassiveness  may  have  saved  them  from 
a  few  fluctuations  in  opinion,  and  a  few  caprices  in  practice,  still  the 
want  of  movement  by  which  it  was  accompanied  was  generally  little 
fevouralile  to  the  growth  of  knowledge ;  for  it  is  by  the  collision  of 
opinions  that  wo  ultimately  elicit  the  truth,  however  prejudicial  it  may 
often  be  to  receive  at  first,  too  confidently  and  rashly,  doctrines  which 
a  riper  examination  may  expose  as  chimeras,  or  however  hurtful  be  that 
innovation  which,  merely  as  innovation,  leads  so  many  into  error,  to 
throw  them  back  into  scepticism.  No  new  code  of  theoretical  medi- 
cine, juHily  HO  designated,  arose  at  this  period  in  Spain  ;  and  at  no 
portion  of  it  did  any  of  those  bodies  of  doctnne,  emanating  from  the 
schools  of  liC-yden,  Edinburgh,  Montpelier,  and  "Vienna,  which  had  so 
deep  an  influence  elsewhere,  hold  an  extensive  sway  throughout  the 
Peninsula,  though  each  of  them  had  successively  its  partisans.  But 
with  those  among  whom  real  science  lies  thus  in  lethargy,  there  is 
always  the  greater  aptitude  for  the  growth  and  tlie  fostering  of  pseudo- 
iKience. 
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There  arose  thns  in  Spain  sbarp  enongh  controversies  on  different 
devices  or  methods  of  practice,  and  above  all,  on  what  was  accredited 
as  the  water-care  of  these  days,  and  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  re- 
medial value  of  bloodletting.  Both  of  these  might  have  assuredly 
been  legitimate  questions  in  medicine,  had  they  not  been  converted 
into  absorbing  questions ;  and  there  is  nothing  singular  in  the  fact — 
for  it  is  the  usual  fate  of  such  topics — that  both  of  them  have  now 
been  revived  amongst  ourselves,  just  as  both  had,  at  still  remoter 
periods,  risen  before  into  undue  notice,  and  again  had  ceased  to  engross 
attention.  No  reasonable  physician  had  ever  been  averse,  at  any  era, 
to  attribute  to  water,  at  different  temperatures,  and  under  different 
modes  of  application,  whether  external  or  internal,  the  most  valuable 
therapeutic  qualities;  but  in  conceding  this,  it  was  while  maintaining 
for  it  its  due  place  with  relation  to  other  remedies.  The  world,  how- 
ever, loves  men  with  the  simplicity  of  single  ideas,  and  is  ever  anxiously 
longing  for  the  accession  of  some  sole  dogma  which  is  to  embrace  all 
knowledge  and  to  rule  all  practice.  Thus  when,  about  the  years  1708 
and  1710,  there  circulated  throughou't  southern  Spain  a  pamphlet  re- 
commending water  as  a  universal  remedy,  only  requiring  to  be  drunk 
the  more  largely  the  more  pressing  the  malady,  many  minds  were 
eagerly  ready  to  accord  their  confidence  to  the  new  panacea.  Already, 
in  1715,  when  the  first  part  of  Gil  Bias  was  published,  Le  Sage  alludes 
to  the  prevailing  heresy ;  uniting  it  somewhat  inconsistently  with  the 
then  also  prevalent,  and  equally  heterodox  tendency  to  the  abuse  of 
bloodletting.  When  Doctor  Sangrado  admonishes  Bias  regarding  the 
error  of  other  physicians  in  building-up  their  knowledge  upon  a 
thousand  difficult  studies,  it  is  to  assure  him,  that  with  the  single 
maxim  of  prescribing  venesection  and  warm  water,  he  may  spare  him- 
self  the  trouble  of  mastering  the  host  of  natural  sciences,  including 
pharmacy,  botany,  and  anatomy,  and  so  shorten  what  would  otherwise 
be  a  very  long  road.  True  to  the  design  of  him  who  tells  us  that  his 
desire  was  to  represent  "  la  vie  des  hommes  telle  qu'elle  est,"  the  satire 
of  Le  Sage  has  all  its  force  still ;  and  we  would  still  willingly  leave  such 
questions  to  be  dealt  with  by  such  hands  and  with  such  weapons,  could 
we  only  secure  them  within  our  reach.  It  was  perhaps  unfortunate, 
therefore,  that  in  1717,  Navarrete,  an  eminent  professor  at  Granada, 
more  memorable  for  his  services  in  having  propounded  a  plan  for  a 
general  medical  topography  of  Spain,  such  as  we  would  gladly  see 
attempted  for  Great  Britain,  assailed  the  pretended  system,*  with  the 
view  of  undeceiving  the  public :    for,  as  it   has  rarely  been  a  suc- 

*  We  translate  from  Navarrete  the  following  notice  of  the  method,  as  we  find  it  quoted 
by  Monjon  : — ^  As  soon  as  the  doctor  is  called,  and  resolves  to  adopt  this  treatment,  he 
oommences  by  giving  the  patient  two  or  more  pints  of  cold  water  before  breakfast,  the 
tame  at  midday,  and  a  like  quantity  in  the  evening,  with  freedom  to  add  to  this  at 
ideasare  during  the  day  *,  or  the  rule  is  made  more  rigid  for  several  days,  during  which  the 
patient,  under  deprivation  of  food,  is  to  drink  every  two  or  three  hours,  with  the  warning 
that  wliat  he  take$  before  going  to  sleep  is  the  most  beneficial.  In  the  subsequent  days, 
the  quantity  of  water  is  gradually  augmented.  If  the  patient  lose  appetite,  he  is  told 
.that  it  is  a  favourable  sign ;  they  go  on  diminishing  the  quantity  of  food,  or  allow  only 
broth,  giving  abundance  of  cold  water  before  and  after  it.  Should  diarrhoea  occur, 
although  a  total  relaxation  be  manifest,  they  still  say  that  it  is  good  ;  and  even  when  the 
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ccssful  plan  to  address  reason  to  those  who  have  begun  by  showing 
themselves  nnreasonable,  so  controversy  on  such  matters  for  the  most 
part  only  extends  notoriety  and  provokes  adherence.  It  is  thus  wiser 
to  leave  the  deluded  in  possession  of  their  bauble  till  they  themselves 
weary  of  it,  while  prudent  men  pursue  their  onward  course,  taught 
by  the  experience  that  the  child  in  knowledge,  as  in  years,  dings  the 
more  de8i>crately  to  a  toy  that  is  attempted  to  be  snatched  from  it,  yet 
shortly  afterwards,  of  its  own  accord,  will  toss  it  away  with  contempt 
Thus,  as  the  new  cui*e  found  opponents,  it  found  defenders ;  till  at  last 
the  flimsy  system,  after  itding  so  widely  that  in  many  places  drugs  are 
said  to  have  become  unsaleable,  was  luckily  shaken  by  feuds  among  its 
own  proselytes,  who  themselves  first  brought  it  into  ridicule,  and  then 
consigned  it  to  neglect.  Still,  if  we  were  asked  to  point  now  to  the 
best,  or  the  most  plausible  exposition  of  the  virtues  of  water,  regarded 
as  a  univci*sal  remedy,  we  would  say  that  this  has  been  the  most  in- 
geniously accomplished,  judging  from  the  am])le  quotations  in  Moityon, 
not  by  any  of  our  recent  hydropathists,  but  by  a  S|)anish  expositor  of 
more  than  a  century  back.  We  i*efer  to  Jose  Ignacio  Carvallo 
Nunez  de  Castro,  the  length  of  whose  name,  nevertheless,  we  suspect 
largely  exceeds  that  of  the  duration  of  his  renown  generally;  if 
ho,  and  not  Vicente  Ferrer,  were  really  the  author  of  the  work  in 
question. 

Passing  over  some  intervening  remarks  on  the  subject  of  inocula- 
tion, for  the  promulgation  of  which  Morejon,  on  no  very  satisfactory 
grounds,  claims  a  priority  on  the  part  of  Spain,  but  the  notice  of 
\viiich  leads  him,  with  more  justice,  to  offer  a  grateful  admiration  to 
our  Jenner  for  his  later  and  better  discovery,  we  come  to  the  contro- 
versy on  the  subject  of  bloodletting.  It  was  in  developing  his  views 
of  an  expectant  system  of  treatment,  in  which  the  iK)wers  of  nature 
were  to  be  chiefly  considered  and  respected,  that  Miguel  Marcelino 
Boix  y  Moliner,  writing  in  1711,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  blood- 
letting was  not  only  an  improper  interference  in  the  genemlity  of 
diseases,  but,  anticipating  the  notions  of  some  of  our  modern  contro- 
versialists, declared  further,  that  even  in  pneumonia  and  pleuritis  its 
effect  was  to  disturb  the  natural  process  of  cure,  and  that,  therefore, 
its  use  was  everywhere  inappropriate  and  contrary  to  sound  rules  of 
|>ractice.  In  this  he  advanced  beyond  the  opinions  propounded  by 
Bernard  Caxanes,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  whose  aim  was  to  i-estrict 

ittomnch  shows  signs  of  complete  debility  and  enen'ation,  it  is  good  to  drink  on.  If  great 
vrcalcncs;;  of  the  palse,  or  ncrvoas  depression,  sleeplessness,  and  atony  of  the  natural, 
tital,  and  aiifmal  actions  supervene,  they  say  that  it  is  good,  and  the  patient  must  drink 
more.  If  the  liver,  or  the  spleen,  or  the  abdomen,  become  tumid,  or  the  limbs,  with  the 
uholo  body,  bcpin  to  swell,  they  say  that  it  is  good,  and  all  that  is  wanting  to  dispel  the 
tuniefnctiun  ia  to  drink  on.  If  cold  sweats  and  fiUntness  present  tliemseWea,  it  is  still 
;;ood,  and  he  must  drink.  And  lastly,  if  he  die  (as  has  happened  to  many),  they  say  it  is 
bicuu:>c  he  did  not  drink  more,  or  because,  finding  himself  in  the  last  extremity,  he  did 
not  choose  to  drink  durin^ir  the  agonies  of  death.  And  even  when  they  see  produced  tbe 
oppo.^te  elTccts  to  those  ttiey  desire,  and  instead  of  the  head  being  refreshed,  there  is  lots 
of  ffleep,  instead  of  water  being  dispelled,  there  is  retention  of  urine,  it  is  a  rare  event  that 
they  do  not  insist,  and  innist,  and,  even  when  warned,  continue  to  insist.** — Tom.  vi.  p.  S68. 
The  picture  might  be  paralleled  at  this  day. 
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the  use  of  detraction  of  blood  in  a  class  of  cases  where  its  employment 
might  really  be  generally  admitted  to  be  of  more  than  doubtful  advan- 
tage. The  contest,  proceeding  with  variations  to  greater  or  less 
extremes,  had  never  wliolly  ceased  up  to  the  time  when  the  interven- 
tion of  Boix  imparted  to  it  bolder  features  and  increased  animation ; 
and  he  was  soon  followed  by  other  disputants,  some  arguing  for,  and 
some  against,  the  recourse  to  venesection  in  all  acute  diseases.  Had 
the  argument  merely  been  that  bloodletting  was  a  remedy  capable  of 
being  abused,  and,  like  all  other  powerful  remedies,  the  more  capable 
of  effecting  mischief,  when  misdirected,  that  it  was  energetic  for  good 
when  it  was  directed  wisely,  certainly  in  the  times  of  Boix  it  was  not 
unneeded.  Nieto  de  Valcarcel,  in  the  work  to  which  we  have  already 
made  reference,  tells  us,  for  example,  that  during  a  considerable  part 
of  the  interval  between  his  fifteenth  and  twentieth  years,  he  had  him- 
self, as  a  precautionary  measure,  been  bled  regularly  every  two  months, 
with  the  loss  of  colour  and  of  strength  that  was  to  be  expected  from 
80  extraordinary  a  discipline.  We  may  wonder  that  he  was  able  to  add 
that  he  felt  himself  healthy  after  this,  but  weak,*  and  that  he  recovered 
his  vigour  rapidly  when  he  broke  through  the  custom.  In  most  acute 
diseases,  while  the  application  of  the  rule  was  then  proportionately 
prompt,  it  was  equally  merciless.  Olmedilla  mentions  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  boast  with  many,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to 
have  repeated  bloodletting  fourteen  times,  even  in  cases  of  petechial 
typhu&t  But  we  need  no  longer  to  war  against  such  flagrant  ex- 
cesses, and  must  take  heed  rather  that  we  do  not  reduce  the  legitimate 
resources  of  our  art,  through  the  common  tendency  of  rushing  into  an 
02)posite  extreme.  To  allure  us  into  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have 
here,  at  least,  had  no  enticement  in  the  charm  of  novelty. 

Spain  possesses  great  resources  of  wealth  and  advantage  in  its 
mineral  waters,  which  occur  throughout  the  country  in  rich  abundance, 
and  with  every  variety  of  constituent.  Even  so  early  as  1498,  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  certain  of  these  by  Juan  Gutierrez,  to  whose 
writings  we  have  already  referred ;  and  the  example  of  this  writer  was 
afterwards  followed  by  many  others,  the  subject  gradually  rising  in 
importance  as  the  advancing  knowledge  of  chemistry  gave  amplitude 
and  precision  to  the  necessary  inquiries.  A  general  treatise  on  the 
subject,  under  the  title  of  a  univei'sal  history  of  the  mineral  waters  of 
Spain,  was  commenced  to  be  published  by  Bedoya  y  Furedes  in  1764^ 
and  was  received  with  great  approbation.  Of  this  work,  which  was 
planned  on  so  large  a  8<»de  as  to  be  designed  to  extend  to  six  quarto 
volumes^  embracing  an  accoimt  of  fifteen  hundred  medicinal  springs, 
two  volumes  only  have  been  completed,  the  waters  described  in  which 
exceed  two  hundred  in  number.  This  work,  again,  has  been  succeeded 
by  various  treatises,  either  relating  to  individual  springs  or  to  groups 
occurring  in  individual  districts,  or  aspiring  to  include  the  whole 
medical  hydrology  of  the  kingdom.  In  1817,  thirty-one  of  the 
watering-places  of  principal  resort  were  placed,  in  imitation  of  what 

•  **  Sano  me  lentU;  pero  debil." — Op.  cit.,  p.  113.  t  Mor^Jon,  torn.  tL  p.  4». 
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occurs  in  other  continental  countries,  under  the  control  of  a  govern- 
ment  department  or  commission,  which  still  continuee  its  functions, 
having  since  extended  them  over  a  wider  range.  Physicians  are 
appointed  to  superintend  the  different  estahlishments ;  a  charge,  the 
emoluments  of  which,  though  small  according  to  our  notions,  are 
sufficient  to  render  the  post  a  coveted  one.  Among  the  more 
recent  writers  on  this  important  subject,  the  bearings  of  which  in 
Spain  deserve  to  be  more  generally  known  in  this  country,  we  may 
mention  Gonzalez  y  Crespo,  Sanchez  de  la  Matas,  Rodriguez  Solano, 
Bantlsta  Foix,  Raimund  de  Monasterio,  and  Pedro  Maria  Rubio,  as 
having  presented  more  or  less  comprehensive,  but  always  valuable 
details.  Another  Qovemment  measure  was  the  establishment,  in 
1748,  of  a  Medico-Chirurgical  College  at  Cadiz,  destined  for  the  in- 
struction of  practitioners  for  the  naval  service,  upon  which  was 
bestowed  afterwards  by  the  Crown  the  right  of  granting  to  candidates 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  and  Surgery,  ^ong  with  the 
Licentiateship,  with  the  same  prerogatives  as  if  these  had  been  conferred 
by  the  Universities.  This  system  was  next  extended  to  the  education 
of  all  the  other  surgeons  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  provided  for,  in  the 
face  of  much  opposition,  by  the  erection  finally  of  seven  colleges  of 
surgery,  located  in  different  cities.  The  provision  thus  designed  for 
the  promotion  of  the  cultivation  of  surgical  art,  for  which  an  imperious 
necessity  had  arisen  through  the  neglect  with  which  its  study  was 
treated  by  the  Spanish  universities;  and  through  the  state  of  depression 
into  which  it  had  lapsed  throughout  the  country,  had  soon  its  mani- 
festly beneficial  results  in  a  gradually  improving  condition  of  this 
important  branch  of  practice. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  a  brief  notice  of  some  of  the  principal  writers, 
whose  labours  illustrated  what  may  be  termed  this  period  of  comparative 
revival  in  Spanish  medicine.     Martin  Martinez,  bom  at  Madrid  in 
1684,  and  a  pupil  of  the  school  of  Alcaic,  was  a  voluminous  writer  on 
a  variety  of  subjects  in  relation  to  medicine,  and  contributed  much 
towards  the  infusion  of  a  better  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  medical 
science   of  his   time.      Contemporary  with  him,  another  physician, 
Francisco  Solano  de  Luque,  attracted  much  attention  for  a  while, 
though  rather  in  foreign  countries  than  in  his  own,  by  the  promulga- 
tion of  his  ideas  on  the  means  of  prognosticating  a  crisis  in  disease 
through  the  medium  of  the  pulse.     The  views  of  Solano,  originaUy 
published  in  Spain  in  1731,  in  a  treatise  the  sounder  portions  of  which 
struggled  dimly  through  a  haze  of  pseudo-philosophical  disquisition, 
were  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  English  reader  by  Dr.  James 
l^iholl,  in  a  work*  which  is  now  before  us.     Thus,  Solano  taught  that 
the  dicrotic  pulse  was  a  sure  indication  of  an  approaching  epistaxis ; 
that  the  intermitting  pulse  foretokened  &  critical  diarrhoea  ;  and  that 
an.  irregular  pulse,  constituted    by  the   recurrence   of  a   gradually 
fitrongthening  succession  of  strokes,  denoted  the  access  of  the  critical 

•  New  and  Extraordinary  Observations  concerning  the  Prediction  of  rariouB  Crises  by 
theColse.    Senond  edition.    Svo.    Londfln,  176t. 
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sweat.*     The  estimatioa  of  the  value  of  sach  indications  naturallj  fell, 
along  with  the  fiedth  in  the  dootidne  of  crises  with  which  they  were 
associated.     Still,  we  cannot  but  recognise  in  some  of  the  particulars, 
and  especially  in  the  dicrotic  pulse,  a  relation  to  certain  of  those  con- 
ditions under  which  epistaxis  is  prone  to  occur,  though  not  infallibly 
occurring;  while  beyond  this  it  would  be  imprudent  to  proceed,  on 
this  score,  in  so  trying  a  matter  as  a  prognosis,  notwithstanding  the 
inordinate  recommendations  of  Morejon,  with  whom  the  rules  of  Solano 
seem  still  to  }>e  held  as  deserving  of  the  most  implicit  confidence.  Two 
Portuguese  surgeons  published  works  at  this  period,  the  one  of  which, 
by  Jcw^  Ferreira,t  ia  mentioned,  but  had  not  been  seen,  by  Morejon  : 
the  other,  by  Feliciano  de  Almeyda,  j:  seems  to  have  wholly  escaped  his 
attention,  which^  however,  appears  to  have  been  only  incidentally 
directed  towards  the  writers  of  Portugal.  §     The  work  of  Ferreira 
was  probably  intended  to  be  completed  in  a  second  volume,  for  the 
portion  published  by  no  means  embraces  the  whole  scope  of  surgery. 
Its  doctrines  are  professedly  founded  on  those  of  Stahl,  and  it  carries 
with  it  the  common  appendage  of  a  testimony  from  the  Holy  Office 
that  it  contains  nothing  opposed  to  sound  faith  or  to  good  morals. 
Our  examination  of  this  treatise  leads  us  to  think  more  highly  of  the 
judgment  of  the  author  than  of  that  of  Almeyda,  who  seems  to  have 
had  more  than  his  share  of  the  worst  faults  of  the  age  that  was  now 
receding  before  a  clearer,  though  still  an  imperfect  dawn.      As  an 
example  of  the  character  of  the  work,  we  may  mention  that  the 
author  has  profited  by  the  fact,  not  always  sufficiently  adverted  to  in  esti- 
mating the  value  of  a  therapeutic  agent  in  our  own  day,  that  erysipelas, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  completes  its  course  in  a  determinate 
period,  to  adopt  the  imagination  that  he  had  made  the  discovery  of 
an  effectual  plan  of  cure.     This  consisted  in  the  external  application 
of  the  blood  of  a  dog,  or  cock ;  and  he  is,  of  course,  able  to  offer  a  variety 
of  proofs  of  the  efficacy  of  his  remedy,  for  to  such  minds,  luckily  or 
unluckily,  there  is  evidence  to  be  found  in  the  world  for  everything, 
on  the  mere  condition  that  they  do  not  seek  it  too  ^Eistidiously.     We 
cannot  fail  to  admit  the  powers  of  nature,  at  all  events,  when  he  tells 
us  that,  being  called  to  Antonio  Ioa5,  whom  he  foimd  affected  with 
what  he  calls  malignant  erysipelas  of  the  face,||  he  bled  him  six  times, 
and  then  repeatedly  smeared  the  whole  of  the  erysipelatous  suiface 
with  cock*s  blood,  with  the  result  that  the  patient  was  well  in  fifteen 
dajs. 

To  return  to  Spain ;  we  have,  in  the  System  of  the  Practice  of 

♦  op.  dt^  pp.  i» «,  7. 

t  Cimriria  3fedioo-PharmaceaUca  dedasida  de  doutrina  Stahliana.    4to.    Lisboa,  1740. 

X  Clmryia  refomada,  divldida  em  dous  tomos.    Folio.    Lisboa,  1738. 

}  The  bi»tor7  of  medicine  in  Portngal,  like  that  in  Great  Britain,  remains  to  be 
written.  We  aie  glad  to  see*  however,  tYtmi  the  Portngneae  Joomal,  the  Oazeta  Medica 
de  Lijbo««  that  the  Medical  Society  of  Lisbon  hare  recently  unanimonalj  agreed  to 
promote  this  national  department  of  inquiry,  and  to  publish  the  results  in  their  Journal. 
We  have  also  remarked  with  pleasure,  in  the  Gazeta  Medica  do  Porto,  the  exertions  of 
Dr.  Gouvea  Oeorio,  of  Oporto,  towards  the  same  object — Qazetft  Medica  do  Porto,  1«60» 
pp.  194,  2$9. 
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Phjsic,  by  Francisco  Sanz  de  Dios  y  Gaadalape,  a  graduate  of  Sala- 
manca, a  tx>lerable  compendium  of  the  medical  knowledge  of  the  time, 
drawn  up  with  greater  attention  to  foreign  authorities,  and  among 
them  to  our  Willis  under  the  guise  of  Uvilis,  than  is  usual  with  the 
Spanish  writers  of  the  period.  If  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  as 
appears  from  Morejon,  was  published  in  1730,  it  must  have  passed 
rapidly  into  £ivour ;  for  that  which  we  have  examined  is  the  third,* 
and  dates  in  1739.  An  important  document,  in  relation  to  the 
existing  state  of  medicine  in  Spain,  our  inspection  of  which  has  not 
exalted  our  notions  regarding  it,  was  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  Madrid, 
first  issued  by  State  authority  in  1739,t  in  the  form  of  a  quarto 
volume  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  pages.  A  more  remarkable 
specimen  of  polypharmacy  than  it  contains,  in  the  shape  of  the  Aqua 
Polychresta,  will  not  easily  be  discovered  anywhere ;  while  the  reten- 
tion of  such  articles  as  the  cranium  humanum,  bufo  exsiccata,  album 
graecum,  secundina  mulieris,  and  a  host  of  the  like,  shows,  at  all 
events,  no  advance  beyond  the  lowest  of  the  then  prevailing  conditions 
of  this  department  of  medicine.  We  need  make  no  especial  reference 
to  the  considerable,  though  misapplied,  ingenuity  of  Miguel  Rodriguez, 
a  physician  of  the  mechanical  school,  in  his  work  entitled  '  Medicina 
Palpable,*  published  in  1743;  nor  to  the  <  Medicina  Experimentada' 
of  I^i^acio  Catalltn,  which  appeared  in  1 745 ;  nor  to  the  treatise  on 
the  Plague,  by  Juan  Diaz  Salgado,  published  in  1756  ;  nor  give  more 
than  a  passing  tribute  to  the  learning  displayed  in  the  Physico- 
Medical  Dissertations  by  Ramon  Brunet  de  la  Selva,  published  in 
1755  and  1758  ;  nor  dwell  upon  the  insignificant  work  by  Vicente  de 
Lardizabal  on  the  Diseases  of  Seamen,  which  appeared  in  1769  ;  nor 
on  the  more  deserving  '  Medicina  Hippocratica'  of  Francisco  Rubio,  of 
which  we  have  consulted  the  second  edition,  dating  in  1774 ;  nor  on 
the  History  of  Contagions  by  Antonio  Perez  de  Escobar,  published  in 
1776,  which  is  not,  however,  without  its  points  of  interest;  nor  on 
the  several  treatises  on  SmalUpox,  Typhus  Fever,  and  Pleurisy,  by 
Jotfeph  Amar,  published  between  1774  and  1777  ;  nor  on  the  dis- 
sertation on  the  virtues  of  the  American  Agave  and  the  Begonia  in 
Syphilis  and  Scrofula,  by  Francisco  Xavier  Bilmis,  which,  when 
published  in  1794,  excited  some  attention  and  controversy ;  nor, 
lastly,  on  the  treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Mouth,  which  is  in  fact  a 
work  on  dentistry,  the  production  in  1795  of  Francisco  Antonio 
Pelaez ;  although,  with  certainly  greater  labour  than  profit,  we  have 
examined  the  whole  of  these  for  the  purposes  of  this  sketch.  It  is, 
in  truth,  first  in  the  works  of  Andres  Piquer  that  we  encounter  any 
very  prominent  proofs  of  the  better  spirit  which  infused  itself  into 
Spanish  medicine  during  the  eighteenth  century.  Nor  did  this  better 
spirit,  with  the  sole  exception  of  its  display  in  the  writings  of  that 
author  himself,  actually  rise,  during  the  remainder  of  the  century, 
anywhere  beyond  an  even  mediocrity;  only  praiseworthy  because  better 

•  Hedlcina  Praetiea  de  Gnadalope.    FoUa    Uftdrid,  1789. 
t  Phtrmaeoporit  Mttrltifiitia,  Be^I,  ac  mipremi  HUpaniArum  Protomedicatiia  aactoriUte^ 
Bime  primttm  cUboraU.    4to.    Ifatriti,  1739. 
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than  what  had  gone  before,  but  too  insignificant,  with  the  majority,  to 
win  a  place  for  them  in  European  fame,  though  doubtless  there  were 
those,  within  the  narrower  limits  of  Spain,  who  attained  often  that 
fleeting  notoriety  which  men  miscall  fame. 

Andres  Piquer  was  bom  in  1711,  at  Fenioles,  in  Aragon,  and  studied 
philosophy  and  medicine  in  Valencia,  where  he  graduated  in  1734. 
Confessedly,  however,  he  profited  little  by  the  instruction  which  he 
received  from  his  cUma  mater;  for  what  was  then  taught  there  rested 
upon  the  jealously  maintained,  or  even  revived,  traditions  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  futile  as  to  philosophy,  and  as  to  medicine,  illusory  and  cliuging 
to  arbitrary  fictions  and  fallacies.  He  became,  therefore,  like  many 
other  great  mei9  his  own  preceptor,  struck  out  his  own  course,  and 
earned,  as  the  customary  reward  of  such  independence,  the  opposition 
of  his  immediate  colleagues,  who  assailed,  with  the  keenness  of  a 
personal  animosity,  the  merits  both  of  his  doctrines  and  his  practice. 
In  1742,  however,  he  received  the  appointment  of  the  Professorship 
of  Anatomy  in  the  school  of  Valencia,  and  in  1751  had  conferred 
npon  him  the  office  of  physician  to  the  king.  He  died  in  1772,  when 
in  his  sixty-first  year;  having  achieved,  at  home  and  abroad,  a  high 
reputation,  not  less  for  learning  and  philosophy  than  for  eminence  m 
the  proper  science  of  the  physician.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  was 
acute,  judicious,  and  of  exact  methods  of  thought  and  observation; 
bringing  these  qualities  to  bear  on  the  study  of  nature,  from  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Spanish  physicians  had  gradually  receded  since 
the  era  of  Valles  and  the  other  revivers  of  the  Hippocratic  doctrines. 
The  writings  of  Piquer  were  numerous,  and  so  inspired,  could  not  fail 
to  be  important.  His  first  work,  under  the  title  of  '  Medicina  Vetus 
et  Nova,'  published  in  1734,  was  received  with  high  favour,  and 
passed  through  six  editions.  Afterwards,  there  appeared  in  rapid 
succession  from  his  pen  treatises  on  natural  philosophy,  on  logic,  :.n.l 
on  moral  philosophy;  with  several  monographs  on  medical  subjects, 
and  two  systematic  works,  one  on  the  theory  and  the  other  on  the 
practice  of  medicine.  In  all  of  these  there  was  much  to  reflect  credit 
upon  the  writer  and  to  improve  the  public  mind :  in  the  last,  espe- 
cially, amid  much  else  that  was  valuable,  the  remarks  on  chronic 
inflammations  were  peculiarly  worthy  of  attention.  We  regret  that 
of  his  works  none  have  fallen  under  our  own  immediate  observation, 
with  the  exception  of  his  dissertation  on  fevers,  and  his  illustrated 
version  of  part  of  the  writings  of  Hippocrates.  The  former  of  these 
works  was  originally  published  in  1751,  and  Morejon  mentions  three 
editions  of  it  which  appeared  subsequently,  the  latest  being  in  1788. 
This,  however,  is  in  rc^sdity  a  fiftli  edition;  that  now  before  us,*  pur- 
porting on  its  title-page  to  be  the  fourth,  and  published  in  1777, 
having  escaped  the  attention  of  the  usually  accurate  and  able  biblio- 
grapher. The  work,  in  which  the  author  shows  himself  well  acquainted 
with  the  investigations  of  Sydenham,  Morton,  Torti,  and  many  other 
physicians  of  the  best,  and  to  him  kindred  school  of  observation,  was 

«  Tntado  de  Calentnns.    ita    Itadrid,  1777. 
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one  of  great  yalne  for  its  time,  and  may  be  consulted  with  advantage 
still.  His  translation  of  the  selected  writings  of  Hippocrates^  with  its 
ample  and  judicious  comments,  included  the  '  Prognostics,*  and  the 
three  first  books  of '  Epidemics,'*  though  he  was  aware  that  theaeooDd 
of  these  was  of  more  than  doubtful  authenticitj.  His  introdnctioDS 
and  illustrations  to  this  performance  are  written  with  great  elegance, 
learning,  and  judgment;  and  we  encounter,  at  frequent  intervals, 
remarks  which,  from  their  general  truth,  or  their  special  appoeiteness, 
one  would  gladly  retain  in  the  memory.  This  work  also  paaaed  into 
its  second  edition ;  and  the  £rst  volume,  containing  the  Prognostics, 
even  into  its  third.  The  first  editions  of  the  sevmd  volumes,  three 
in  number,  appeared  in  1756,  1761,  and  1770  :^hose  before  us 
appeared  also  separately,  and  bear  the  dates  of  1769,  1770,  and 
1774. 

What  Piquer  was  to  scientific  medicine  in  Spain,  Pedro  Yirgili,  his 
oontem])orary,  was  to  scientific  surgery ;  but  in  this  not  so  muoh  by 
his  writings,  as  through  the  powertul  impetus  he  gave  for  its  advance- 
ment by  his  successful  organization  of  those  separate  surgical  schools 
to  which  we  have  already  referred.  One  work  by  Viigili,  which  we 
ought  not  to  neglect  to  mention,  is  his  ^  Compendium  of  Midwifery,' 
composed  for  the  use  of  the  new  surgical  colleges;  and  we  direct 
observation  towards  it  the  more  willingly,  that  this  department  of 
medicine  has  generally  received  in  Spain  infinitely  leas  than  its  due 
share  of  attention.  The  posthumous  work  of  Qaspar  Casal,  on  the 
'  l^atural  and  Medical  History  of  the  Principality  of  the  Asturias,' 

Eublished  in  1762,  deserves  commemoration  for  his  account  of  the 
$prosy  as  it  prevailed  in  that  province.  The  same  interesting  subject, 
as  it  refers  to  a  more  southern  division  of  the  kingdom,  was  taken  up 
by  Bonifacio  Jimenez  y  Iiorite,  in  a  medico-legal  dissertation  whidi 
appeared  at  Sevdlle  in  1766;  while  •only  last  year,  we  may  add, 
Francisco  Mendez  Alvaro,  in  a  little  treatise  published  at  Madrid, 
has  shown  to  what  degree  the  disease  is  still  extant  in  Spain  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Juan  de  Herrera,  in  1766,  entered 
into  a  critical  examination  of  the  plan  recommended  for  the  treatment 
of  erysipelas  by  the  application  of  caustics,  and  sought  to  restrict  their 
use  to  cases  occurring  in  patients  of  weak  habit,  or  to  those  in  whom 
the  attacks  were  recurrent  and  without  marked  fever.  Some  obser- 
vations on  '  Medical  Education,'  which  appeared  anonymously  in  the 
Portuguese  language  in  1773,  but  which  are  understood  to  have  been 
the  production  of  Dr.  Hiveiro  Sanchez,  have  attracted  and  rewarded 
our  attention  by  t^e  account  which  they  give  of  the  prevailing  methods 
and  topics  of  instruction  at  i^he  University  of  Ooimbra  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,t  and  by  the  valuable  suggestions  for  improvement  of 
which  tJiey  are  made  the  vehicle.  The  fact  that  a  translation  into 
Spanish,  Irom  the  French  ve^ndon  of  the  works  of  Cullen,  by  Barto- 
lQm6  Pinera  y  Siles,  was  published  in  eight  quarto  volumes  in  1791, 

*  Las  obras   dc   Hippocrates  mas  selectas,  traducidas   en  CastcUano   d    illustradaa. 
Tomos  iii.    4to.    Madrid,  1769, 1770,  1774. 

t  Metodayara  apnnder  e  ettodar  a  Miedicina.    Svo.    1773. 
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and  passed  into  a  second  edition,  carries  with  it  some  significance. 
Antonio  Gimberoat,  an  excellent  anatomist  and  skilful  surgeon,  who 
efiected  much,  along  with  Yirgili,  for  the  advancement  of  surgical 
studies  in  Spain,  became  well  known  throughout  Europe  for  his 
account  of  the  structure  of  the  crural  arch,  and  especially  for  his 
description  of  the  ligament  or  aponeurotic  fold  which  retains  his 
name,  and  with  which  he  connected  a  plan  for  an  improved  operation 
in  hernia.  Gimbernat  signalized  himself  by  vtuious  other  improve- 
ments in  surgery,  and  among  the  rest,  invented  and  used  successfully 
an  apparatus  for  the  cure  of  aneurism  by  compression.  The  de- 
scription, by  Juan  Manuel  de  Axejula,  of  the  yellow  fever  as  it 
prevailed  in  Cadiz  and  Malaga  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  is  a  work  of  high  character,*  which  we  have  consulted  with 
advantage,  and  in  which  the  question  of  contagion,  in  particular,  is 
treated  with  great  acumen. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  eighteenth  century,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
unite,  under  a  single  class  of  professors,  the  courses  of  clinical  instruc- 
tion in  medicine  and  surgery  which  had  been  thrown  separate  by  the 
establishment  of  the  surgical  colleges;  but  already,  in  1801,  the  study 
and  advancement  of  surgery  appearing  to  suffer,  the  separation  was 
again  directed  and  accomplished.  During  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
doctor  in  Spain  was  still,  as  antecedently,  educated  and  regarded  as  a 
man  qualified  to  teach,  and  so  ranked  in  a  class  above  that  of  the 
licentiate,  who  was  merely  certified  as  qualified  to  practise;  thus 
recognising  the  very  obvious  distinction  between  the  knowledge  and 
intelligence  which  was  necessary  to  devise  and  to  interpret  rules,  and 
that  which  was  sizHply  necessary  to  comprehend  and  to  follow  them. 
The  doctorship  was  thus  a  post  of  honour  towards  which  a  career  of 
ambition  was  opened ;  and  the  distinction  between  the  grades  was  not 
the  less  real  that  the  teacher  £iiiled  in  his  functions,  for  the  effect  of 
this  was  only  to  reduce  the  licentiate  proportionately  lower  in  the 
scale.  It  was  evidently  still  in  harmony  with  the  idea  of  this  dis- 
tinction that  in  1821  the  Cortes  directed  the  division  of  the  entire 
scope  of  medical  studies  into  four  compartments,  arranging  what  were 
to  be  held  as  indispensable  studies  in  the  first,  those  qualified  as 
necessary  studies  in  the  second,  those  substantially  useful  in  the  third, 
and  the  merely  accessory  in  the  fourth.t  Great  fluctuations,  however, 
still  continued  to  occur  in  the  ordinances  for  medical  education,  and 
in  the  resulting  relations  of  the  profession,  among  the  members  of 
which  there  consequently  prevailed  much  discontent  and  dissension. 
There  was  an  unhappy  interfusion  of  merely  political  motives,  when^ 
in  1830,  Ferdinand  YII.  issued  a  royal  ordinance,  creating  medico- 
chirurgical  colleges  in  ten  difierent  chief  cities  of  the  kingdom.  With 
the  intervention  of  a  few  minor  changes,  there  was  again,  in  1843,  a 
fundamental  alteration,  according  to  which  two  principal  faculties 
were  appointed,  one  at  Madrid  and  another  at  Barcelona;  with  five 
subordinate  colleges,  at  Seville,  Valencia,  Saragossa,  Yalladolid,  and 

•  Brgyc  Deacripcton  4e  U  Ftebrt  AwiMrilla  padedda  en  li  AndBludM.  4to.  Madrid,  I80«. 
t  Simano,  Compendio  filitf^iieo  ds  la  Mcdidna  fispaftola :  Apeadiee,  p.  13. 
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Santiago.  Each  of  the  Faculties  was  to  be  endowed  with  no  fewer  than 
twenty  medical  chairs,  with  a  body  in  addition  of  twelve  agr6g6s  or 
assistant-professors.  The  colleges,  on  the  other  hand,  were  to  have 
each  only  five  chairs,  with  three  agr^g^  and  were  destined  for  the 
training  of  a  secondary  order  of  practitioners. 

The  reduction  or  the  annihilation  of  the  privileges  of  the  medical 
faculties  of  certain  universities,  with  other  provisions  of  this  ordinance, 
was  not  fitted  to  calm  the  dissatisfaction  which  still  subsisted  exten- 
sively on  all  topics  relating  to  medical  education  and  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  qualifications  for  practice;  hence  once  more  there  was  vacillation, 
ending  again  in  an  important  subversion  of  the  an^mgements,  which 
was  definitively  announced  in  1847.  According  to  the  ample  curriculum, 
partly  newly  laid  down,  and  partly  mei*ely  confirmed,  at  this  period, 
the  licontiatcship  in  medicine  was  not  confeiTed  till  after  a  period  of 
study  of  seven  yeara  :  and  for  the  doctorate  two  additional  years  were 
demanded,  to  be  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  certain  departments  of 
medical  knowledge  not  required  for  the  mere  licence,  among  which 
was  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with  chemistry  and  practical 
chemical  analysis,  including  its  application  to  medico-legal  inquiries, 
as  well  as  with  comparative  anatomy  and  certain  other  branches  of 
natural  science,  and,  lastly,  with  medical  history  and  literature,  and 
the  most  approved  methods  of  imparting  professional  instruction.  In 
1849,  there  was  still  discontent,  and  still  change.  The  Faculties  for 
medical  instruction  of  the  first  class  were  now  to  be  those  of  the 
Universities  of  Madrid,  Barcelona,  and  Seville,  the  medical  faculty  oi 
the  latter  having  its  seat  in  Cadiz ;  while  for  that  of  the  second  class, 
provision  was  made  in  the  Universities  of  Yalen6ia,  Santiago,  Sala- 
manca, and  Granada.*  The  regulations  for  the  first  class  remained  as 
before :  for  the  second  class,  it  was  a  first  provision  that  no  one  should 
enter  on  the  study  of  medicine  who,  along  with  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  Latin,t  did  not  possess  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Science,  to  be 
conferred  upon  examination  after  a  course  of  study  of  at  least  two 
years  in  logic,  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  geometry  and  algebra,  the 
elements  of  natural  history,  and  the  elements  of  inorganic  chemistry. 
The  course  of  purely  medical  education,  extending  over  a  period  of 
five  academical  years,  each  of  nine  months,  having  been  next  com- 
])leted,  the  candidate  was  to  be  subjected  to  three  successive  examina- 
tions; when,  if  found  qualified,  the  title  of  physician  of  the  second  class 
was  to  be  conferred  upon  him,  under  which  he  attained  merely  to  the 
right  of  general  medical  practice,  but  could  hold  no  place,  and  exercise 
no  functions,  in  relation  to  medical  administration,  or  to  matters  of 
medical  jurisprudence,  unless  in  the  absence  of  a  physician  of  the  higher 
order.  The  physician  of  the  first  class  was  not  necesHarily  to  be  a 
doctor  of  medicine ;  but  he  was  held  debaiTed  from  no  description  of 
function,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  teaching,  to  be  still  reserved  to 
the  doctorate,  a  grade  for  the  acquirement  of  which,  as  ali'eady  men- 

*  Saunano :  Apendice,  p.  &3. 
t  Xn  1854,  Greek  appears  noted  as  added  to  the  other  requirements,  prior  to  matricola- 
UoB  aa  a  student  of  medidae.    Semanario  Medico  Espafiol,  1864,  p.  ill. 
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tioned,  nine  years  of  study  are  demanded.  Below  all  was  a  class  of  surgeon 
phlebotomists,  who  passed  through  a  course  of  study  of  two  years,  and 
to  whom  the  minor  operations  of  surgery  were  alone  entrusted ;  but  by 
a  decree  issued  in  1854,  this  class,  we  believe,  is  henceforward  abro- 
gated. Fascual  Madoz,  in  his  extensive  and  valuable  Statistical 
Dictionary  of  Spain,  while  he  confirms  most  of  the  statements  which 
we  have  here  derived  from  S4mano,  adds  that  the  doctorate  is  granted 
in  Madrid  only,  the  privilege  of  conferring  it  not  being  allowed  to 
the  two  other  chief  Faculties.  In  the  year  1848—9,  the  same  authority 
tells  us  that  the  matriculated  students  at  Madrid  were  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-one,  of  whom  only  forty-nine  aspired  to  the  doctorate.* 
As  a  basis  for  this  great  medical  school,  existing  at  what  is  thus 
designated  as  the  "  Universidad  Central,"  with  its  thirty-two  medical 
professors  and  assistant-professors,  Madrid,  we  may  mention  here,  has 
its  great  General  Hospital  of  upwards  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
beds,t  giving  gratuitous  accommodation  to  an  average  of  fourteen 
thoasand  patients  yearly,  with  from  three  thousand  to  four  thousand 
besides  who  make  certain  regulated  payments.  The  mean  number  of 
beds  occupied  is  reported  to  be  about  twelve  hundred.  To  the  confused 
and  fluctuating  legislation  of  which  we  have  thus  endeavoured  to  trace 
an  outline,  mingling,  as  it  does,  so  much  of  what  appears  strenuous 
in  aim  with  what  has  proved  feeble  and  uncertain  in  execution,  a 
climax  was  given  by  a  royal  ordinance  appointing  two  chairs  for  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Homoeopathy,  faith  in  which,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  is  largely  prevalent  in  Spain.  Indeed,  we  learn  from 
S4mano  that  charlatanry  is  everywhere  rampant  throughout  the 
country. 

But  we  must  draw  our  remarks  nearer  their  close,  and  can  allow 
ounielves  to  add  but  little  regarding  the  more  recent  writers. 
Luzuriaga,  who  studied  in  Britain,  and  Felipe  Monlau,  have  acquired 
a  high  reputation  among  their  countrymen  as  writers  on  hygienics; 
Ignacio  Ameller  and  Felix  Janer  have  written  ably  on  pathology ;  and 
there  have  appeared  one  or  two  esteemed  works  on  medical  jurispru- 
dence. The  medical  history  of  Morejon,  which  has  suggested  our 
present  labour,  would  be  a  credit  to  any  country,  and  in  the  relative 
copiousness  of  its  bibliographical  department  we  do  not  know  its 
equal.  Most  of  the  publications,  however,  on  practical  medicine  and 
surgery,  and  indeed  on  nearly  every  branch  of  medical  science,  have 
been  lately,  and  are  now,  merely  translations;  and  even  these  have 
been  almost  exclusively  limited  to  French  sources.  In  original  mono- 
graphs on  therapeutics,  diagnostics,  surgery,  or  midwifery,  the  modern 
list  is  indeed  meagre,  and,  beyond  Spain,  the  names  of  the  authors  are 
everywhere  unfamiliar.  Thus  it  is  that,  whatever  portion  of  a  better 
cpirit  appears  in  their  medical  literature  and  practice,  is  not  a  national 
spirit^  and  can  only  in  a  very  moderate  degree  be  attributed  as  a 
national  honour.  Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  than  this  the 
onfortonate  condition  of  intellectual  torpor  and  dependence  into  which 

^  •  Diodonario  Gkograflco-EsUdlttioo-Hittorico  de  Espafla,  torn.  z.  p.  81i. 
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the  old  energies  of  the  Spanish  phTsiciaus  and  surgeons  have  been 
lowered.  The  Spaniards  themselves,  however  senaitivelj  they  may 
repel  the  insinuation  of  the  wide>spread  apathy  from  abroad,  evince 
their  consciousness  of  it  through  their  having  contemplated  a  confede- 
ration of  the  more  zealous  among  their  eminent  men,  originated  in 
1846,  the  main  object  of  which  was  not  merely  to  promote  medical 
science  generally,  but  expressly  to  aim  at  the  "  creation  of  a  national 
medicine."  Medical  periodicals,  each  advocating  liberalized,  and  often 
wise  and  salutary  views,  have  risen  and  fallen,  one  after  another,  in 
rapid  succession,  having  been  unable  to  secure  any  sufficiently  extensive 
basis  of  support,  though  each  has  been  attempted  on  a  scale  that 
appears  sufficiently  humble,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  journals 
of  even  the  smallest  and  least  affluent  of  other  European  countries. 
We  move  coldly  among  these  shadowy  representatives  of  the  former 
vigour  and  genius  of  their  country,  and  feel  that  the  tameness  that 
characterizes  our  theme  creeps  depressingly  over  us,  in  contrast  with 
those  heartier  sympathies  which  the  earlier  history  awakened.  Still 
there  is,  as  we  have  portrayed,  a  restlessness  under  their  present  con- 
dition, which  necessitates,  as  it  augurs,  a  ftirther  change.  Let  us  hope 
that  their  future  aspirations  may  be  more  real  than  apparent,  and  may 
lead  to  some  proportionate  effort,  such  as  we  cordially  desire,  in  order 
to  the  success  that  will  restore  Spain  to  her  just  rank  as  a  ministrant 
in  that  universal  progress  behind  which  she  has  so  long  lingered.  Yet, 
doubtless,  it  will  be  sanguine  to  expect,  even  under  the  wisest  manage- 
ment, any  instantaneous  regeneration  of  institutions  which  have  dege- 
nerated into  a  complex  system  of  abuses,  such  as  the  former  absolutism 
of  rule  showed  neither  the  zeal  nor  the  capacity  to  remedy. 

We  glean  from  S^mano  some  interesting  particulars,  serving  to  illus- 
trate the  existing  social  position  of  the  medical  practitioner  in  Spain, 
which  we  are  the  more  ready  still  to  quote  that  they  are  of  a  description 
not  usually  met  with  in  the  pages  of  a  medical  history.  Thus  we 
gather  that  the  yearly  emolument  of  the  medical  chairs  in  the  Uni- 
versities a])pears  to  vary  from  125/.  to  upwards  of  300/L,  the  highest 
salaries  being  attached  to  those  in  Madrid.  The  rent  of  a  house,  oc- 
oupied  by  a  physician  of  respectability  in  the  capital,  ordinarily  averages 
from  about  30^.  to  40/.  a  year ;  while  his  fee  for  a  customary  visit  to 
the  middle  classes  varies  from  about  twenty  pence  to  two  shillings,  an 
amount  which  is  usually  doubled  for  the  wealthier  classes.  For  con- 
sultations, which  are  very  commonly  resorted  to,  and  are  matters  of 
great  formality,  the  honorarium  is  from  about  12^.  6d,  to  16s.  Sd.,  or 
irom  three  to  four  duras.  In  the  chief  towns  in  the  country,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fee  for  a  visit  to  the  middle  classes  is  usually  tenpenoe, 
which  is  also  doubled  for  those  higher  in  station.  To  the  medical 
attendant  of  the  rural  districts,  payments  are  often  made  partly  m 
money  and  partly  in  kind.  When  in  the  latter,  the  practitioner  is 
sometimes  the  happy  recipient  of  a  quantity  of  grain  or  pulse,  and 
sometimes  of  wine,  or  hemp,  or  potatoes.  We  may  easily  believe  that 
not  rarely  his  remuneration  is  exceedingly  meagre,  and  that  he  is  often 
unable  to  equip  himself  for  paying  his  visits  on  horseback  ;  so  thalrit 
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is  usual  to  send  a  horse  for  him,  in  express  cases,  along  with  the  mes- 
aenger  who  requests  his  attendance.  lu  many  instances,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  furnishing  the  whole  services  for  a  given  district,  he  receives 
a  stated  salary  from  the  local  authorities,  which  may  commonly  amount 
to  from  40/.  to  60/.,  but  sometimes  to  the  double  of  this  sum,  from 
60/.  to  80/.  being  probably  the  average.  In  some  localities,  the  salary 
is  partly  made  up  by  allowances  of  a  house  rent-free,  firewood,  mast 
for  a  pig,  or  pasturage  for  a  hcnrse,  with  coemption  from  communal 
taxes.  The  barbernsurgeon,  or  -surgeon-phlebotomist,  when  salaried, 
has  from  10/.  to  60/.  yearly ;  a  common  average  being  from  30/.  to  40/. 
He  is  expected,  in  addition  to  his  more  strictly  surgical  duties,  to 
attend  to  the  beards  of  the  community  himself,  or  to  provide  a  sub- 
stitute.* Many  of  these  provisions  are  loudly,  and  doubtless  justly 
exclaimed  against,  as  entailing  a  life  of  penury,  degradation,  and  hard- 
ahip.  What  has  been  the  effect  upon  them  of  the  general  sanitary 
law,  regulating,  among  the  rest,  the  employment  and  remuneration  of 
the  district  medical  attendant,  which  passed  the  Cortes  at  the  close  of 
1855,  and  therefore  since  S&mano  wrote,  and  of  which  we  have  read 
the  full  details  in  a  Spanish  medical  joumal,t  we  have  had  no  adequate 
opportunity  of  ascertaining.  That  it,  however,  as  little  as  the  preceding 
law,  of  medical  organization  of  1854,  for  a  complete  transcript  of 
which  we  have  refmred  to  another  medical  periodical^  was  not  held 
to  present  any  sufficient  guarantee  at  the  time,  the  many  miurmurs 
that  arose,  and  the  establishment,  almost  coincident  with  the  promul- 
gation of  the  law  of  1855,  of  an  association  styled  the  '*  Emancipacion 
Medica,**  destined  to  protect  the  interests  by  consolidating  the  action  of 
the  profession,  have  adOforded  sufficient  testimony.  With  the  instability 
of  Spanish  medical  legislation,  probably  other  changes  have  taken  place 
fiince,  but  these  we  shall  not  now  pause  to  investigate. 

We  thus  bring  to  a  conclusion  our  sketch  of  the  history  of  Spanish 
Medicine  during  what  may  be  regarded  as  its  purely  Spanish  periods. 
Those  who  consider  merely  the  place  in  which  the  result  of  our  re- 
searches appears  may  think  that  they  have  been  extended  to  too  great 
a  length :  those  who  regard  what  has  been  the  width  of  our  field,  or 
in  how  far  our  investigation  has  been  original,  and  who  will  judge  how 
much,  in  order  that  the  characteristic  features  of  our  theme  might  be 
preserved  and  yet  not  rendered  redundant,  it  was  desirable  to  include, 
and  how  much  it  was  necessary  to  exclude,  with  almost  equal  labour  in 
the  rejection  as  in  the  selection,  will  possibly  admit  that  we  could 
scarcely  have  approached  any  tolerable  success  while  restricting  our- 
selves to  narrower  limits.  In  seeking  to  trace  the  leading  events,  and 
associate  with  them  the  leading  names  in  the  annals  of  our  art  in 
Spain,  and  in  attempting  to  attach  to  both,  in  some  measure,  the  im- 
press of  their  times,  we  believe  that  not  much  has  been  omitted  which 
it  would  be  just  to  regard  as  essential ;  though  much,  and  many  names, 
certainly,  have  been  inevitably  passed  over,  which  the  Spanish  phy- 

*  Sdmano;  Apendice,  pp.  164, 177. 
t  El  SIglo  Medico,  Feriodico  Oficial  de  la  Real  Acad,  de  Med.  de  Madrid,  Ario  ii.  p.  387. 
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.sician  would  willingly  have  seen  introduced,  and  even  magniloqueutly 
lauded.     But  the  part  of  the  reviewer  of  a  period  or  of  a  department 
of  medical  history  is  to  render  justice,  and  not  to  administer  flatteiy. 
As  he  proceeds  with  his  task,  he  Icams  to  look  on  success  and  on  failure, 
uii  ftu'tutic  and  on  misfoHune,  as  alike  the  incidents  of  a  day :  and  a 
calm  resignation  visits  him,  while  he  constrains  himself  to  consider  in 
cvcMits,  not  so  much  the  fates  of  individuals,  as  the  broad  results  of 
human  clFort  and  progress ;  for  the  race  lives,  while  the  individual 
l»CM-iHhe.i.  Not  that  he  can  be  indifferent  to  honour  or  neglect,  to  merit 
uv  deuierit;  but  he  teaches  himself,  or  ought  to  teach  himself,  to  view 
t  liesc  iu  their  finality,  and  more  in  relation  to  society  than  to  the  in- 
dividual man,  with  whom  it  has  now  become  too  late  to  sympathize  or 
'./hoiii  ho  can  no  longer  reach  with  censure.     This  truth  then  alone 
remains  for  all  available  :  that  an  honour  unduly  paid,  or  a  neglect  un- 
duly iiillictcd — and  each  is  frequently  encountered   by   him    in  his 
ir.Ncarchos — is  alike  a  wrong  to  the  community,  with  whom  the  result 
(>f  abuse  in  the  distribution  of  its  rewards  or  of  its  penalties  remains 
jw  a  fKjrmanont  injury,  while  upon  the  objects  of  either  the  effect  is 
Ijut  temporary.     Thus  each  receives  the  lesson  to  accept  his  own  des- 
tiny, whether  for  favour  or  disfavour :  conscious,  meanwhile,  that  by 
neither  issue  is  he  released  from  the  duty  still  to  struggle  onwards, 
according  to  his  capacity,  towards  a  worthy  purpose,  not  aiming  so 
much  at  becoming  indebted  to  the  world,  as  to  acquire  the  nobler 
position,  if  ho  dare  conceive  it,  of  having  rendered  the  world  his 
debtor.** 

*  llio  extended  remarks  on  the  "History"  of  Medicine  in  Spain,  now  brought  to 
a  (loNi%  liavo  80  much  interest  attached  to  them  that  we  hope  in  a  future  number 
to  i)re.«i'nt  to  our  readers  an  article  with  which  we  have  been  favoured,  upon  the  existing 
cuiulitiun  of  medical  knowledge  and  practice  in  that  country.  An  account  of  the  actual 
stale  of  any  branch  of  science  or  art  naturally  follows  its  ''history"  in  bygone  times; 
and  in  the  present  instance  such  a  sequence  will  be  rendered  the  more  acceptable  as,  in 
compnriKoti  with  our  familiarity  with  the  medical  literature  of  Germany  and  France,  the 
profej  Mion  in  England  are  but  very  imperfectly  conversant  with  that  of  Spain.  The  obserra- 
tions  in  the  forthcoming  article  will  be  almost  exclusively  restricted  to  the  modem 
ns|)ect  of  Spanish  medical  matters,  being  based  upon  the  results  of  a  recent  visit  to  the 
IViilnsuln. — Kd. 
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Review  II. 

1.  Abstracts  of  Information  on  the  Laws  of  Quarantine  which  have 
been  obtained  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Transmitted  by  the  Qua- 
rantine Committee  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Social  Science. — 1860. 

2.  Copy  of  Abstracts  of  Regulations  in  Force  in  Foreign  Countnes 
retqtecting  Quarantine,  Communicated  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by 
the  same  Committee. — 18G0. 

3.  Papers  respecting  Quarantine  in  Hie  Mediterranean.  Presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons  by  command  of  her  Majesty  in  pursuance  of 
their  Address,  dated  May  7th,  1860. 

4.  Report  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Burrdl  on  tlie  Plague  of  Malta  in  1813. — 
1854. 

5.  Quaratitine  and  the  Plague :  being  a  Summary  of  tlie  Reports  on 
these  Subjects  recently  addressed  to  tlhe  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine 
in  France,  unth  Introdv^ctoi'y  Observations,  tSsc.  By  Gavin 
MiLUOY,  M.D.,  <fec. 

6.  The  Cliolera  not  to  be  Arrested  by  Quarantine,  dec.  By  the  same 
Author. 

7.  TJie  IntemaHonal  Quarantine  Conference  of  Paris  in  1851-2,  ivitJt 
Remarks.     By  the  same  Author. 

8.  Sketch  of  Hie  Operation  and  of  some  of  the  most  striking  Restdts 
of  Quarantine  in  British  Ports  since  the  beginning  of  tlie  Present 
Century.     By  the  same  Author, — 1853. 

9.  Quarantine  as  it  is,  and  as  it  ought  to  be.  By  the  same  Author. 
—1859. 

10.  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  Third  NaXional  Quarantine  and 
Sanitary  Convention  held  in  the  City  of  New  York. — 1859. 

11.  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  Fourth  National  Quarantine  and 
Sanitary  Convention  held  in  the  City  of  Boston. — 1860. 

12.  On  the  Quarantine  Classification  of  Substances,  udth  a  View  to 
the  Prevention  of  Plague.  By  JoHK  Davy,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
('  Phil.  Trans.  Ed.'  YoL  XV.,  Part  II.) 

The  works  which  form  the  heading  of  this  article  may  convey  some 
idea  of  the  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  quarantine,  and  of  the 
interest  which  it  is,  and  has  for  some  time  past  been  exciting.  Like 
every  other  important  subject,  it  has  required  to  be  agitated  and  ven- 
tilated, and  few  have  been  more  so,  or  with  more  need.  That  good 
will  result  from  the  inquiry  cannot  be  doubted ;  at  least  we  cannot 
doubt,  having  full  confidence  that  truth  must  prevail  in  the  end,  that 
what  is  false  and  delusive  can  only  endure  for  a  time,  and  that  *'  Wisdom 
is  justified  of  her  children."  It  has  been  well  said,  that  '*  the  strongest 
evidence  of  human  progress  is  the  conquest  of  science  over  error  and 
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superstition."  The  good  we  anticipate  is,  that  if  quarantine  is  not 
abolished  entirely  as  an  unmitigable  evil,  it  will  be  so  modified  as  to 
change  its  character  altogether,  rendering  it,  not  as  at  present,  and  as 
hitherto  conducted,  vexatious  and  injurious  in  the  extreme,  affording 
no  real  security  to  the  public  health;  but  the  very  opposite,  as  little 
annoying  and  hurtful  as  possible,  and  as  defensive  as  circumstances 
will  permit  in  the  way  of  protection  against  the  spread  of  infectious 
diseases. 

It  is  a  good  omen,  we  think,  that  the  "  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Social  Science"  has  selected  it  amongst  many  more  for  inquiry,  and 
that  a  sub-committee  has  been  appointed  to  carry  it  out — a  sub-com- 
mittee composed  of  individuals  the  majority  of  them  of  the  medical 
profession,  men  of  experience  and  many  of  them  eminent,  and  we 
would  hope,  all  of  them  to  be  depended  on  for  exercising  their  mature 
judgment,  and,  as  far  as  that  can  be,  free  fix>m  bias  on  a  matter  so 
important.     Subjoined  are  the  names  of  these  gentlemen.* 

The  history  of  quarantine,  strictly  speaking,  setting  aside  what  is 
vague  and  in  a  manner  transitory,  does  not  reach  back  to  any  very  re- 
mote period.  We  should  in  vain  consult  any  of  the  ancient  historians, 
or  even  the  historians  of  the  Middle  Ages,  for  traces  of  it.  In  the 
ancient  times  clean  bills  of  health  and  passports  were  equally  unknown. 
The  merchant,  the  traveller,  might  pass  from  Home  to  Athens  and 
from  Athens  to  Alexandria  unquestioned.  No  officer  of  health,  no 
policeman  stopped  him  on  the  threshold  of  the  country  to  which  his 
curiosity  or  his  business  led  him.  In  the  best  times  of  Greece  and 
Home,  and  long  before  and  after,  there  were  no  lazarettos  for  the 
imprisonment  alike  of  the  healthy  and  diseased.  The  Mediterranean 
was  truly  a  viare  liherumy  not  the  mare  clausum  which  it  has  since 
been  rendered ;  the  intercourse  between  its  shores  was  uninterrupted,  the 
intercommunion  of  the  peoples  inhabiting  them  was  perfect ;  they  en- 
joyed all  the  advantages  which  that  inland  sea,  that  noble  high  road 
of  nations,  afforded.  So  recently  even  as  the  fifteenth  century  was 
the  first  interruption  made  to  this  happy  state  of  things.  It  was  in 
this  century  that  Europe  was  subjected  to  great  calamities  ;  Constan- 
tinople was  taken  by  the  Turks,  the  Greek  empire  was  overthrown, 

•  D.  0.  BRblnDrton,  MJ).,  F.R.S..  President  of  the  Epidemiological  Society. 
Thomas  Dazley,  Esq.,  M.l*. 

A.  nryHon,  M.D.,  F.K.S.,  Innpector  of  Hospitals  and  Fleets. 
Hlr  JamcM  Clark,  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to  the  Queen. 
John  Davy,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Inspector-General  of  Army  Hospitals. 
W.  Farr,  M.D.,  F.U.8..  Registrar-General's  Department. 
J.  Gibson,  M.D.,  C.B.,  Dlreetor-General  Army  Medical  Department 
T.  B.  llorsfall,  Esq.,  M  P. 

Sir  John  Liddell,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Director-General  Nary  Medical  Department. 
Sir  J.  R.  Martin,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  CounciL 
J.  O.  M'WiUiam,  M.D.,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Medical  Inspector  Hon.  Board  of  Customs. 
Gavin  Milroy,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  late  Medical  Commissioner  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 

the  Crimea. 
Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  &c. 
Sir  William  Pym,  M.D.«  Superintendent-General  of  Quarantine. 
T.  Southwood  Smith,  M.D.,  F.R.aP.,  Member  of  late  Qencial  Board  of  Health. 
T.  Spencer  Wells,  F.R.C.8.,  late  Surgeon  Civil  Hospital  at  Smyrna  and  RenJdoi,  &0. 
John  Wiblin,  F.E.C.S.,  Medical  Snpeiintendent  of  Quarantine  at  Southampton. 
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wars  of  great  barbarity  prevailed,  and  epidemics,  the  so  freqnent  accom- 
paniments of  wassy  were  terribly  &tal ;  and  one  especially,  that  of  Lues, 
as  at  the  time  it  was  oonaidered :  this  broke  out  and  spread  with  a 
rapidity  as  smrprising  as  it  was  alarming.  The  idea  of  contagion  had 
beforo  been  gaining  ground,  and  had  been  acted  on  partially  in  the 
precediog  century  in  times  of  terror,  during  the  direful  visitation  of 
some  of  the  most  destmctive  diseases  that  ever  devastated  Europe, 
such  as  the  sweating  sickness,  the  black  death,  and  the  plague.  This 
new  pest,  as  it  was  then  held  to  be,  probably  more  than  any  other, 
attracted  public  notice,  and  fixed  attention  to  the  subject  of  contagion 
and  helped  to  make  it  popular.  The  notion  so  initiated,  the  writings  of 
a  man  of  great  ability  and  of  European  reputation  as  a  physician  and 
poet,  who  flourished  shortly  after,  were  well  adapted  to  enforce  and  con- 
firm. This  man  was  Fracastorius,  "  the  heaven-preserved,"  who,  as  the 
term  implies^  was  bom  under  circumstances  which,  in  a  superstitious 
age,  might  well  excite  a  strong  feeling  in  his  favour,  and  add  to  his 
influence.* 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  this  century — ^viz.,  1448 — ^that  the  first 
code  of  quarantine  regulations  was  promulgated,  and  that  in  the  same 
city  in  which  a  few  years  before  the  first  lazaretto  was  established. 
This  city  was  Venice,  then  the  great  emporium  of  trade  with  the  East^ 
and  most  in  danger,  consequently,  of  suffering  from  an  imported  con- 
tagious disease. 

That  code  appears  to  have  been  the  model  of  all  subsequent  ones  up 
to  a  very  recent  period.  In  it  certain  things  were  laid  down — viz., 
that  plague,  the  Oriental  plague,  against  the  introduction  of  which 
quarantine  was  first  and  solely  established,  is  a  contagious  disease, 
capable  of  being  propagated  by  contact,  and  by  contact  alone,  as  re-> 
gards  persons^  and  engendering  a  contagious  matter,  a  femes,  capable 
of  adhering  to  certain  inanimate  substances,  and  of  being  retained  by 
them  for  an  almost  indefinite  time,  without  losing  its  activity ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  incapable  of  attaching  itself  to  other  inanimate  sub- 
stances, and  which  consequently  might  be  handled,  not  like  the  pre- 
ceding, with  risk  of  imparting  the  disease,  but  with  absolute  impunity, 
with  perfect  security.     As  the  name  implies,  forty  days  was  the  time 

*  It  if  related  of  bim  that  Im  came  into  the  world  with  his  lipf  bo  adhering  as  to  require 
a  surreal  operation  to  separate  them ;  and  thnt  his  mother,  when  she  first  took  him  into 
her  arms,  was  killed  by  lig^tldng,  he  escaping  unhurt.  His  poem,  entitled  *  Syphilides/ 
dedicated  to  Cardinal  Baibo»  and  his  treatise  '  De  Contagionibua,'  &c.,  are  the  worlu 
referred  to  above.  That  about  this  time  there  were  no  very  definite  ideas  respecting  con- 
tagion may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  even  a  centnry  later  Bacon  was  of 
opinion  that  in  the  instances  of  supposed  infection  by  contact  it  was  the  efBuvium  whidi 
took  effect.  He  say»— ^*  Peatem  qooqoe  ezcitavit  Jaanamm,  rimanim,  aliorumque  inunction 
non  tarn  ex  contactu  quam  quod  homini  in  more  po:iitum,  si  quid  humidi  adhsrescat  digitia. 
naM>  illud  admoveri.** — Sylva  Sylr.,  cent.  x.  There  are  other  passages  to  the  same  effect 
What  we  onee  witnessed  might  perhaps  hare  shaken  the  fiuth  of  our  great  English  philo- 
sopher in  this  his  speoniative  view ;  and  might  be  adduced  also  as  one  of  the  many  proofs 
that  the  intensity  of  the  contagion  of  plague  is  overrated.  The  incident  we  allude  to 
occurred  in  the  lazaretto  of  Constantinople,  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosphorus ;  the 
medical  attendant,  a  Jew,  wMlst  we  were  looking  on,  after  opening  the  bubo  of  a  patient 
labouring  onder  plagaa,  plaeed  the  bistoury  between  his  lips,  as  a  place  of  rest,  without 
1  \  .'U  wiping  it,  whilst  he  dressed  the  incised  part,  and  from  the  careless  manner  in  which 
be  did  it,  evidently  withoat  thought  of  danger. 
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first  fixed — and  with  as  little  reason  as  the  other  conditions — for  the 
probation  of  those  coming  from  countries  where  the  malady  was  either 
existing  or  suspected  of  being  amongst  the  inhabitants. 

The  question  will  naturally  be  asked,  how  it  was  that  these  prin- 
ciples of  quarantine  were  established  ?  We  have  said  they  were  taken 
for  granted,  or,  we  would  add,  were  founded  on  hypothetical  views  of 
the  vaguest  kind.  This,  we  believe,  is  strictly  true,  being  ado])ted  at 
an  ignorant  time,  when  medical  science  was  little  advanced,  when  the 
exact  sciences  were  little  cultivated,  and  when  there  was  a  perfect 
incompetency  to  solve  the  several  questions  involved  in  the  system — 
questions  many  of  them  still  perplexing  the  inqoiring  mind.  What 
was  presumed  and  made  a  rule— the  mere  dicta  of  authority,  gaining 
force  with  age— came  to  be  called  the  results  of  experience,  were 
received  as  laws  and  venerable,  and  almost  sacred  as  such.  This  at 
least  is  the  conclusion  we  have  come  to  afler  some  research,  and  not 
merely  in  books,  but  in  quarantine  establishments,  in  one  of  the  oldest 
and  in  one  of  the  newest,  that  of  Malta,  and  that  of  Constantinople, 
where,  it  might  be  supposed,  if  anywhere,  that  some  satisflEuitory  i-ea- 
sons  might  be  elicited  firom  the  officials  respecting  their  usages.  The 
curious  in  these  matters,  we  cannot  but  think,  would  draw  the  same 
conclusion  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  adopt,  were  they  to  consult 
the  writers  of  the  period,  and  those  of  the  highest  authority,  such  as 
the  author  already  named,  Fracastorius.  Here,  as  a  specimen,  is  his 
definition  of  contagion  :  '*  Si  licet  aliquo  modo  contagionis  rationem 
subfigurare,  dicemus  contagionem  esse  consimilem  quandam  misti 
secundum  substantiam  corruptionem,  de  uno  in  aliud  transeuntem  in- 
fcctiono  in  particulis  insensibilibus  primo  facta"*  This  may  almost 
suffice  regarding  the  doctrines  of  one  who  considered  so  many  di^eases 
variously  contagious  as  by  contact,  by  fomites,  at  a  distance,  and 
amongst  them  phthisis,  explaining  them  all  in  minute  detail,  and  exact 
particularity  afler  the  scholastic  Aristotelian  feishion,  ringing  changes 
on  the  words  hot  and  cold.,  dry  and  moist,  and  in  greatest  difficulty 
having  recourse  to  stellar  influences  and  occult  qualities. 

Instituted  in  the  first  instance  against  plague,  as  already  remarked, 
and  for  a  long  while  so  limited,  in  i*ecent  times  the  quarantine  system 
has  been  extended  to  certain  other  diseases  supposed  to  be  contagious 
or  infectious,  especially  yellow  fever  and  cholera,  on  the  idea — that, 
too,  a  presumption — that  by  enforcing  the  prohibitive  system,  an  ex- 
emption from  the  infliction  of  these  diseases  may  be  secured. 

The  great  object  now  is  to  collect  information  respecting  the  work- 
ing of  quarautine;  how  far  it  has  succeeded,  how  far  it  has  fedled; 
what  good  there  is  in  its  rules,  what  evil;  how  far  its  practices  are 
sound,  how  far  fallacious. 

We  have  alluded  to  one  good  omen,  and  a  like  auspicious  feeling 
may  be  indulged  in  from  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  inquiry 
is  exciting  interest  in  other  countries,  especially  in  the  United  States 
and  in  France,  as  is  indicated  by  some  of  the  works  prefixed. 

To  do  justice  to  the  subject,  ample  space  would  be  required;  limited 
•  H.  Fracattorii:  Operm  Omnia,  p.  77.    T«n«t  l»7tt 
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as  we  are  by  time  and  space,  all  we  shall  attempt  will  be  to  make  our 
readers  acquainted  with  some  of  the  principal  results  that  have  been 
brought  to  light,  so  &r  as  they  are  clear  and  definite  and  admit  of 
practical  application. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  shall  make  two  or  three  observations 
of  a  preliminary  kind.  The  first  is  one  admitted  by  all  who  have 
given  their  attention  to  the  matter — ^viz.,  that  the  classification  of 
substances  into  susceptible  and  non-susceptible  and  doubtful — that  old 
clasHification — is  altogether  worthless,  and  as  such  may  be  set  aside 
as,  per  se,  vitiating  the  existing  system,  and  altogether  requiring 
supervision  and  correction.  If  any  one  entertain  doubt  regarding  the 
justice  of  the  sentence  passed  on  it,  we  would  refer  him  to  one  of  the 
prefixed  papers — that  expressly  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  John  Davy,  in 
which  he  passes  in  review  the  several  classes,  examining  the  articles 
com  I  losing  them,  and  showing,  it  may  be  said,  con  riapeUo — to  use  the 
apologetic  word  in  the  East  for  a  strong  expression — the  absurdity  of 
the  distinctions  and  the  folly  of  the  divisions,  and  how  in  its  errors  it 
undermines  quarantine  and  renders  it  altogether  delusive.  Next,  we 
need  barely  remark,  considering  whom  we  are  addressing  in  this  Re- 
view, that  the  diseases  on  account  of  which  quarantine  is  enacted,  such 
as  plague,  cholera,  and  yellow  fever,  are,  as  regards  their  nature,  open 
to  question — ^whether  contagious  or  infectious,  or  neither — there  being 
as  yet  no  perfect  agreement  on  the  matter,  some  of  the  profession 
holding  them  to  be  highly  contagious,  some  non-contagious  but  infec- 
tious, and  some  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Thus,  on  the  whole, 
leaving  the  public  in  a  state  of  doubt,  and  the  subject,  as  regards 
legislation,  one  of  expediency  and  compromise— that  best  foundation, 
we  are  told,  for  good  laws.  Again,  we  would  say  that  those  who  have 
any  difficulty  in  adopting  this  statement  will,  we  are  pretty  certain, 
have  it  removed  by  consulting  the  Keport  of  the  Commission  ad- 
dressed to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  France  on  Plague  and 
Quarantine,  of  which  a  summary  will  be  found,  accompanied  by  some 
able  remarks  by  Dr.  Gavin  Milroy,  in  one  of  the  publications  pre- 
fixed. Relative  to  the  other  two  diseases,  cholera  and  yellow  fever,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  make  any  reference,  the  want  of  accord  amongst 
the  profession  as  to  their  nature  being  so  notorious.  Should  there  be 
any  one  seeking  for  particular  information  on  this  matter,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  suggest  his  consulting  two  articles  in  former  numbers  of  this 
Review,  that  for  January  1848,  and  that  for  April  of  the  same  year  and 
of  the  following  July,  on  the  contagion  of  yellow  fever,  in  which  he  will 
find  carefully  and  amply  considered  the  opposite  views  of  two  very 
competent  observers,  both  belonging  to  the  same  branch  of  the  public 
service,  the  naval,  with  similar  opportunities,  going  over  the  same 
ground,  and  taking  the  same  data.  These  officers  were  Dr.  M' Wil- 
liam and  Dr.  King,  both  sent  to  examine  and  report  on  the  fever 
of  Boii  Yista,  which,  according  to  the  one,  was  introduced  in  the 
island  by  the  steamer  the  JSclair;  according  to  the  other,  was  not 
introduced,  but  was  of  indigenous  origin.     These  articles,  ably  and 

65-xxvni.  8 
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elaborately  written,  Trill  well  repay  the  reader,  and  are  worthj  of  i%> 
perusal  l^  all  iDtereeted  in  the  subject,  and  eapeciallj  for  tlie 
iftentioned. 

We  shall  now  bring  together  such  information  beaipfnif^oitM 
tine  as  we  maybe  able  to  eittraet  with  ordiiiitry  bftrvity^ftoili  the 
public  documents — the  Blue-  Books  specified  in  the  heawliag^  three  fm 
number,  for  which  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  Qnaraiitkie  Sttll- 
Oommitteo  of  the  National  Association.  They  embody  the  answefs 
to  the  questions  proposed  by  the  committee,  and  circulated  under  the 
authority  of  the  Goyemment.  The  answers  are  chiefly  from  Her 
Majesty^s  consular  agents  and  other  official  persons  in  foreign  countiieB 
and  our  colonies.  They  are  documents  to  which  we  attach  great 
imj)ortance,  both  on  account  of  the  inlbrmation  th^  convey,  and 
from  their  being  of  so  reliable  a  kind,  furnished  by  individuals  as 
little  as  ))08sible  influenced  by  tlieoretical  views,  and  of  large  ex- 
perience, and  no  wise  connected — in  brief,  giving  evidence  such  as  in 
a  court  of  justice  would  be  sure  to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of 
our  conntrjnnen.  They  have  another  reoommendation — ^they  are 
admirably  adapted  to  convey  an  idea  to  thoee  who  have  never  tra- 
velled of  what  quarantine  is  in  operation,  and  what  are  lazarettos;  in 
short,  to  give  an  insight  into  the  whole  system,  if  system  that  can  he 
called  which,  under  the  same  name,  is  now  so  diverse. 

For  the  sake  of  order,  we  shall  notice  each  of  these  docnments 
apart;  and  flntt,  that  entitled  *  Copy  of  Abstract  of  Regulatiooa  in 
force  in  Foreign  Countries  respecting  Quarantine,  communicated  to 
the  Board  of  Trade.*  What  is  most  remarkable  in  the  quarantine 
regulations  of  diflferent  countries  at  present,  as  made  manifest  bj  this 
abstract,  is  the  fact  already  alluded  to,  their  want  of  aooordance, 
hardly  any  two  being  alike,  having  been  formed  at  diflerent  times,  and 
promulgateil  with  different  intents;  some,  the  earliest,  having  been 
directed  solely  against  plague;  others,  later,  against  this  diaeaae  and 
vellow  fever  and  cholera;  others  against  the  two  first,  omitting  the 
last,  from  the  conviction  that  cholera  cannot  be  excluded  by  any 

Snarantino  measures.  Another  noticeable  peculiarity  is,  that  the  more 
beral  the  government  of  a  country  generally,  and  the  freer  ita  insti- 
tutioDs,  the  fewer  and  the  less  stringent  are  the  quarantine  restrictions. 
In  the  Baltic  Htates,  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Prussia,  Holland,^  the  regu- 
lations formally  enacted  may  be  considered  almost  as  a  dead  letter;  so 
in  B(*lgium,  where,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  informant,  they  ''are 
mther  nominally  than  really  in  force."  In  the  United  States  of 
America — employing  the  term  retrospectively-— each  State  of  the 
TJnioii  hhn  its  own  code;  all  of  them,  according  to  a  I'esolution  arrived 
at  by  the  Convention  of  Delegates  held  at  Philadeljihia  in  1857,  in- 
efllcient  and  often  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  commnnity.  In 
Chili  and  Peru,  and  along  the  whole  of  the  western  coast  of  the  South 
American  continent,  the  tendency  is  to  disregard  all  quarantine  regu- 
lations, as  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  commerce.  In  that  anar- 
chical country,  Mexico,  quarantine  is  under  no  legislation,  the  Board 
of  Health  having  unlimited  power,  which  it  sometimes  exercises  most 
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tjrranpjcally;  In  the  Soath  of  Europe^  iu  the  old  kingdom  of  tbe 
Two  Sicilies,  the  codee  are,  or  wore,  most  elaborate  and  rigorous.  In 
Eiaaoe  and  Sardinia,  they  have  of  late  yean  undergone  revisal;  anil 
yety  though  sometwhat  improved,  they  are  still  open  to  great  objeotion; 
fortunately,  however,  they  are  mildly  enfon^  In  the  Ottoman 
dominions — including  Egypt,  in  which,  little  before  1840,  there  wece 
no  quarantine  restrictions — a  system  has  been  established  as  elaborate 
as  could  well  be  contrived,  and  as  inefficient  as  can  well  be  imagined, 
being  totally  in  opposition  to  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  people. 

We  must  not  quit  this  part  of  our  subject  without  giving,  by  wvy 
of  illustration,  an  extract  or  two.  Our  consul  at  Malaga,,  speaking 
of  the  evils  of  quarantine,  says,  they  are  here 

**  StiU  farther  increased  by  the  absence  of  aH  system  or  unity  of  action 
amongst  the  Provincial  Boards  of  Health ;  the  law  is  interpreted  acoordine  to 
the  fancy  of  each  junta.  The  Provincial  Boards  have  repeatedly  acted,  ea^  <k 
tfaein,  upon  their  own  judgment,  and  in  contradiction  of  the  saperior  junta  at 
Madrid.^' 

On  the  authority  of  our  consul-general  at  HavannSyit  is  stated^  that 

"All  vesseb,  without  exception,  leaving  that  port  for  Spain  between  the 
1st  Ma}[  and  the  1st  October,  must  proceed  to  Vigo>  and  there  perform  >  a 
quarantine,  usually  of  fourteen  days,  although  no  yel&w  fever  was  in  HavaMHi 
ait  the  time  of  departure.'^ 

At  New  Orleans  there  is  a  legnlatioa  similariy  imtienal : 

*'  From  or  about  the  15th  April,  all  arrivals  from  Rio  Janeiro,  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  liable  to  a  quarantine  of  not  less  than  ten 
days,  whether  the  bill  of  health  from  those  places  be  '  clean'  or  '  foul.'  This 
quarantine  continues  usuallv  to  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November. 
After  that  date,  and  until  the  next  proclamation  of  the  Governor,  all  vessels 
are  allowed  to  enter  t  his  port  at  once,  unless  there  is  actual  sickness  on  board, 
without  reference  to  their  port  of  departure,  or  whether  any  contagious  disease 
existed  there  or  not/' 

From  OUT  own  experience,  if  we  may  be  excused  referring  to  it,  we 
can  speak  of  the  iucoiisistencies  of  quarantine  and  its  abuses.  Wo 
shall  mention  but  a  very  few  of  the  many.  On  the  same  voyage  we 
have  been  allowed  '*  pratique^ — that  is,  liberty  to  laud,  at  one  port  in 
Sicily,  and  have  been  refused  it  at  another  but  little  distant,  and  only 
two  or  three  days  later;  and  this,  not  from  any  dread  of  our  importing 
disease,  but  under  the  apprehension,  on  the  part  of  the  civil  authorities, 
of  our  bringing  Lord  Cochrane,  who  was  then  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  in  a  schooner  very  like  that  in  which  we  were  voyaging.*  At 
lapari,  on  landing,  we  were  met  and  welcomed  by  our  vice-consul,  and 
shaken  heartily  by  the  hand,  before  we  had  pratique,  but  in  the  a6«eii«e 
of  the  health  officer;  as  soon  as  this  official  appeared,  our  friend  drew 
back,  cautioning  others  to  do  the  same,  till  our  papers  were  duly 
examined  and  approved.     At   Constantinople,  at  a  time  when  the 


*  H«  tPU  tben  on  his  way  to  Greece  to  Join  in  the  war  of  indepeodenee.  The  per- 
inaskm  of  the  authoritiet  at  Catania — where  t!ie  incident  above  mentioned  occnrred — was 
that,  were  be  allowed  to  land  in  Sicily,  the  people,  in  their  aMiorrence  of  the  Bonrbon 
tyraimy,  wonld  have  risen  and  have  proclaimed  him  King. 
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quarantine  authorities  were  boasting  of  the  exemption  of  the  city  from 
plague,  in  consequence  (as  they  maintained)  of  the  new  regulations, 
we  met  at  the  breakflEtst  table  a  stranger  who  had  landed  on  the  shore 
of  the  Bosphora«>,  and  had  preceded  his  vessel,  and  who  hearing  of 
her  arrival,  said  he  must  hasten  to  the  Parlatorio  to  join  the  master  to 
obtain  pratique. 

We  will  not  further  task  the  patience  of  our  readers  with  other 
incongruities;  were  only  half  of  them  which  have  come  to  our 
knowledge  detailed,  they  would  fill  a  volume  of  no  small  size;  But, 
in  connexion  with  quarantine,  we  must  not  altogether  omit  mention 
of  lazarettos.  Thei>e  buildings,  set  apart  for  the  reception  and  close 
confinement  of  persons  under  suspicion  of  infection,  or  coming  from 
countries  where  the  diseases  dreaded  have  prevailed,  or  in  communi- 
cation even  with  such  countries,  are  commonly  anything  but  what 
they  ought  to  be;  not  only  is  comfort  disregarded  in  them,  but  often 
the  health  of  their  inmates.  Too  often,  indeed,  they  are  in  a  state 
more  likely  to  engender  disease  than  fitted  for  the  preservation  of 
health.  Medical  men  recommending  patients  to  visit  Sicily  or  any 
part  of  the  South  of  Europe,  for  the  benefit  of  a  mild  winter  climate, 
would  do  well  to  keep  this  in  mind.  The  following  is  well  adapted  to 
enforce  the  caution.  It  is  an  account  of  the  treatment  of  passengers 
arriving  in  steamers  from  Marseilles  in  1853-54,  at  Nisida,  one  of  the 
lazarettos  of  Naples,  and  was  given  by  Mr.  Ewart,  then  residing  in  that 
city,  and  addressed  to  the  '  Times'  of  January  10th  : 

"  They  [the  passengers]  were  all  mingjled  in  one  dreary  room,  without  com- 
partments and  without  glass  to  the  windows.  In  this  place  they  were  all 
condemned  to  remain  ten  days.  Among  them  were  several  English  ladies. 
But  the  discomfort  of  their  situation  was  converted  into  horror  when  they 
discovered  that  in  the  same  building,  and  separated  from  their  place  of  exercise 
by  a  low  wall  only,  were  eight  hundred  convicts  of  the  worst  description,  who 
appealed,  and  not  without  threats,  for  pecuniary  assistance.  During  the  stay 
01  our  countrymen  in  this  quarantine  gaol,  several  of  the  convicts  escaped." 

The  lazaretto  at  Lisbon,  as  described,  and  the  treatment  experienced 
in  it,  are  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  preceding.  The  account  is  given  by 
thirteen  i^emonstrating  passengers ;  it  appeared  in  the  public  journals 
at  the  time  (1854),  but  is  too  long  for  entire  insertion  here:  it 
will  be  found  in  j).  16 ;  we  shall  insert  only  a  few  words  of  it :  "On 
-entering  the  lazaretto  at  6  p.m.,  we  were  dismayed  to  find  it  already 
•full  to  overfli)wing,  and  hence  a  struggle  ensued  for  shelter,  bedding, 
and  provisions,  which  continued  until  midnight."  The  next  is  an 
account  of  a  Turkish  lazaretto  at  Beyrout,  described  by  Dr.  Robertson, 
Deputy  Inspector-Greneral  of  Hospitals,  as 

"  Most  wretched  and  in  a  most  unhealthy  position.  The  neighbourhood  is 
•low  and  swampy;  the  rooms  are  filthy  and  damp,  beiner  open  to  the  weather; 
and  it  is  only  wonderful  that  all  who  enter  do  not  full  victims  to  disease  of 
some  kind,  if  not  to  plague.  To  this  state  of  the  lazaretto  1  attribute  the  fre- 
quent attacks  which  the  attendants  suffered  durinj^  the  prevalence  of  plague." 
"At  Damietta,"  he  adds,  "travellers  have  been  obliged  to  perform  quarantine 
in  a  miserable  shed  on  the  sea-shore." 
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Dr.  Davy  describes  something  worse,  a  lazaretto  which  he  charitably 
sapposes  to  be  the  woi-st  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  it  wonld  be 
difScolt  to  imagine  anything  worse :  "  A  low  hut,  not  unlike  an  Irish 
cabin^  divided  into  three  small  cells,  without  fireplaces  or  windows, 
with  no  intended  passage  for  air  or  light,  excepting  by  the  door,  and 
with  the  naked  ground  for  the  floor  ;**  and  this  at  Costangee,  on  the 
north-western  shore  of  the  Black  Sea — with  a  winter  climate  as  severe 
now  as  that  described  by  Ovid  in  his  '  Tristia,'  and  in  all  its  features 
as  little  changed  as  possible  from  what  the  poet  witnessed  when  it  was 
the  scene  of  his  banishment.  One  more  description,  and  we  have 
done  with  these  details ;  it  is  of  a  plague  hospital,  and  is  to  be  found 
in  p.  23  of  Dr.  BurrelFs  very  vaJuable  'Beport  on  the  Plague  of 
Malta  in  1813.'    Sir  Bix)ok  Faulkner  writes : 

"  The  result  of  about  half  an  hour's  visit  to  the  Maltese  pest  hospital  on 
the  2nd  June,  maj  convey  some  faint  idea  of  the  sufferings  and  nnvations 
to  which  those  labiouring  under  this  horrible  disease  were  subjected.  These 
miserable  creatures  lay  vrithin  a  very  short  distance  of  each  other,  five  or  bvl 
on  the  floor  of  the  same  room ;  twenty-eight  of  them  were  attended  by  two 
conricts.  They  had  no  chan^  of  Imen,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  lie 
either  without  shirts,  or  in  theur  foul  every-day  clothes." 

We  shall  now  pass  on  to  the  other  two  documents.  The  one  en- 
titled '  Papers  respecting  Quarantine  in  the  Mediterranean,  &c.,'  is 
very  instructive  in  its  contents,  as  descriptive  of  the  regulations  enacted 
for  the  several  quarantine  establishments,  and  is  very  deserving  of 
being  consulted  and  studied  by  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  full 
information  on  the  subject.  In  following  its  details,  they  would  find 
almost  in  every  page  confirmation  of  the  remarks  we  have  made  as  to 
the  ¥rant  of  accord  and  of  efficiency  of  the  quarantine  system  in  the 
East.  We  shall  give  a  very  few  extracts ;  and  first,  as  showing  the 
evil  of  keeping  a  crew  on  board  ship  when  disease  has  broken  out,  and 
the  benefit  of  landing  them ;  an  evil  and  a  good  that  cannot  be  too 
strongly  insisted  upon.  Quarantine  was  first  established  in  the  Prin- 
cipalities bordering  on  the  Danube  in  1829  or  1830.  The  Yice-Consul 
at  Oalatz  states  that  ''  during  the  whole  time  the  quarantine  existed 
there,  about  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years,  no  case  of  plague  occurred 
in  the  lazaretto.  But  it  is  on  record  that  the  plague  was  on  board  of 
a  vessel,  somewhere  about  1834,  and  that  all  the  crew  died,  or  all 
excepting  one  man."  We  remember,  when  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
hearing  of  a  similar  instance  at  Zante,  and  of  a  like  mortality,  the  crew 
of  a  Turkish  vessel  with  the  same  disease  being  kept  on  board,  and 
this  under  British  rule.  And  in  the  Eclair  steamer,  that  ill-fated  ship, 
we  have  an  example  at  home  of  the  same  kind  in  a  less  degree.  '  On 
her  arrival  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  land 
her  sick  at  Portsmouth,  where  an  o£fer  was  made  to  receive  them  into 
the  well-aired  wards  of  Haslar  Hospital,  she  was  ordered  to  Stangato 
Creek,  there  to  perform  a  lengthened  quarantine  with  some  fresh 
volunteers  on  boaxd,  one  of  whom,  the  pilot,  contracted  the  fever  and 
died,  as  well  as  many  of  the  remaining  crew.  Dr.  Milroy  thus  describes 
the  event ;  we  quote  from  the  arrival  of  the  steamer ; 
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''  Already  upwards  of  one-half  of  the  crew  had  perished  since  the  eommence- 
ment  of  the  sickness  in  July,  and  e? ery  day  added  fresh  victims  to  the  list,  it 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  utmost  alarm  and  depression  existed  asiong  all  on 
board.  The  surviving  medical  officer  urged  tlie  immediate  landing  of  the 
crew,  as  the  only  means  of  arresting  the  terrible  ravages  of  death ;  and  Sir  J. 
Richardson,  the  physician  of  Ha^ar  Hospital,  expressed  his  readiness  to 
receive  them  into  the  wards  of  that  noble  institution ;  an  advice  that  was 
cordially  seconded  by  Sir  W.  Burnett.  Had  this  step  been  taken,  mndi 
distress  would  have  been  spared,  a  heavy  expense  avoided,  and  what  is  of  £n 
greater  consequence,  several  valuable  lives  might  have  been  saved.  But,  unlu^ 
pily,  the  fears  of  our  Quarantine  authorities  prevailed  over  their  judgmtent." 

Other  instances  might  be  giTcn  and  from  the  docameats  uodat 
consideration  of  a  like  excessive  mortality  in  ships  from  disease  i^  as 
when  on  a  long  voyage,  thej  were  kept  at  sea  from  necessity,  or,  on 
entering  the  port,  the  crews  were  prevented  from  landing  by  the  local 
aathoritiea  Examples  of  the  (^)po8ite  kind,  of  which  also  there  aoe 
many  in  these  pages,  are  equally  instmctive,  and  on  that  account,  as 
well  as  for  the  pleasure  of  making  them  better  known,  we  shall  notioe 
one  or  two  of  them ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  must  open  the  third 
document,  '  The  Abstracts  of  Betnms  of  Information  on  the  Laws  of 
Quarantine.* 

"Towards  the  end  of  1852,  H.M.S.  BaitHtless,  with  thirty-three  cases  of 
yellow  fever  on  board,  was  admitted  at  once  [on  her  arrival  at  Barbadoes]  to 
pratique,  the  sick  landed  and  removed  to  the  military  hospital  of  St.  Anne's^ 
where  they  rapidly  recovered.  They  were  mingled  with  toe  other  inmates  in 
the  wards  of  tne  hospital :  no  instance  of  the  disease  being  communicated  to 
the  latter  or  to  the  attendants  occurred,  and  the  garrison  remained  healthy. 
The  disease  had  been  very  fatal  in  the  Dauntless  heXott  her  arrival."  (p.  70.) 

In  a  despatch  from  Consul  Kertright,  dated  Carthagena,  February, 
1S53,  he  states :  "  The  cases  of  yellow  fever  at  this  port  have  beoa 
exclusively  confined  to  persons  landed  from  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company's  ships,  and  have  no  way  a£ected  the  health  of  the 
town.*'     He  adds, 

'*  On  a  late  occasion,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Captain  Wilson,  ten  men  and 
two  officers  of  the  Dee  were  landed  here,  suffering  severely  from  yellow  fever; 
as  the  quarantine  regulations  formerly  in  force  at  this  port  had  been  rescinded, 
owing  to  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Great  Britain,  there  was  no 
obstacle  to  their  beii^  landed  and  nlaced  in  the  General  Hospital,  and  I  have 
the  satisfaction  to  report  that,  witli  the  exception  of  two  already  in  the  last 
stage  of  black  vomit,  I  sent  the  whole,  including  the  two  officers,  on  board  the 
ship  convalescent,  and  without  the  ^ease  in  any  way  affecting  the  genexal 
health  of  the  town." 

It  is  further  stated,  ''In  the  opinion  of  the  medical  men  in  attendanoe 
on  board  the  Zhe^  and  concurred  in  by  the  Captain  and  the  men  them- 
selves, that  had  they  not  been  landed  at  Carthagena,  it  is  probable  tiiat 
Urn,  if  any,  of  the  ship's  company  would  have  been  saved*'  (p.  31.) 
The  next  example  we  shall  give  is  one  of  extremes,  of  extreme  ii^ 
bmnanity  and  humanity.  The  details  are  so  interesting  that  we  ahsll 
not  abridge  them. 

"  In  the  summer  of  1855,  when  yellow  fever  raged  with  the  greatest  violence 
in  most  of  the  ports  south  of  Baltimore,  the  ports  to  the  north  and  east  cf 
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Baltiniore,  without  exception,  established^  most  li^id  q^uaraatine  upon  arrivals 
from  the  south.  At  NorColk  and  EortaniQuth  (in  Virginia),  situated  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  James  Biver,  180  miles  distant  from  this  city,  the  fever  ra^d 
most  malignantly.  The  inhabitants  first  sought  refuge  by  flight  to  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  and  villages ;  but  this  was  soon  prevented  by  the  people  there, 
who  turned  out  with  arms,  and  drove  them  back  to  their  own  pest-smitten  citv. 
All  communication  by  rail  and  boat  was  cut  off,  and  one  mode  alone  remained, 
viz.,  by  the  daily  line  of  steamers  from  Baltimore  to  Norfolk,  and  no  impediment 
was  offered  bv  the  authorities  and  people  of  this  city  to  the  arrival  of  the 
fugitives.  Daiiy  did  the  steamers  convey  provisions,  medicines,  clothing,  coffins, 
&c.,  and  daily  did  they  return  laden  witn  fugitives.  On  arrival  opposite  the 
Marine  Hospital,  the  steamers  stopped  until  they  were  boarded  by  the  health 
officer,  who  removed  any  case  of  fever  that  might  exist  on  board,  and  then 
allowcKl  her  to  proceed  and  land  her  passengers,  &c.  Several  hundreds  of  these 
took  up  their  Quarters  at  once  in  the  hotels  of  the  city.  Some  sickened  with 
fever  shortly  alter  landing.  The  number  of  deaths  thus  occurring  was  about 
fifty.  Not  a  single  instance  was  known  to  have  arisen  from  oonta^on,  all 
bein^  distinctly  traced  to  those  persons  alone  who  had  come  to  this  city  from 
the  infected  districts.  The  utmost  vigilance  was  employed  all  the  while  oy  the 
health  authorities  to  thoroughly  cleanse  and  purify  the  city,  particularly  all 
ship-yards,  wharves,  drains,  cellars,  &c."  (p.  28.) 

The  next  point  we  shall  advert  to  is  a  very  important  one — that  of 
ihe  qoeatioQ  of  the  power  of  goods  to  convey  the  matter  of  contagion 
or  infection.  From  the  examination  of  the  several  reports  of  the 
ooDSuls  contained  in  the  abstracts,  it  would  appear  that,  with  one  ex- 
ception, there  is  a  general  agreement  amoogst  them  that  articles  of 
aacrithMidiae  are  incap«bie  of  becoming  media  of  the  kind,  and  founded 
on  tiie  hct  that  those  wliosednty  it  is  to  air  the  goods  needing  depurar 
tioa  aoeocdiog  to  the  regulations,  have  never  <)ontracted  disease,  neither 
plague,  jMow  fever,  nor  chokca.  The  late  Sir  Frederick  Pousonby, 
when  Ciovemor  of  Malta,  stated,  as  the  reault  of  his  inquiries,  that 
tb^^  was  no  inatanoe  on  record  in  any  lazaretto  of  a  person  contract* 
iDg  plaguo  from  handling  cotton  imported  from  places  where  the  plague 
was  prevailing.  And  the  testimony  of  Sir  W.  Pym  (he,  too,  now  no 
more),  after  careful  research  at  the  different  lazarettos  in  the  Mediter- 
fmaean,  is  to  the  same  effisct.  The  exception  alluded  to  is  that  of  the 
%oting  consul,  Calvert,  at  Alexandria,  who  says, 

''Lors(jue  pendant  des  epidemics  de  peste  nous  avons  eu  au  lazaret  des 
aserchandises  susceptibles,  il  y  a  eu  des  porte>faix  qui,  en  maniant  et  en  expo- 
sent  ces  merchandises  a  Fair,  aiiisi  que  cela  est  urescrit  par  las  reglements, 
out  ooiitract6  la  maladie,  et  en  sent  morts.  D'ou  Ton  est  en  droit  dc  conclure 
que  la  peste  se  communiquer  par  les  effets  ou  merchandises  susceptibles." 

This  gentleman,  in  drawing  the  conclusion,  Appears  to  have  forgotten 
a  former  remark  which  he  made  relative  to  the  infraction  of  quaran- 
tine : 

"  On  ne  pwirrait  ^viter  des  infractions  mSme  en  au^entant  le  personnel. 
Ce  £ait  est  suffisamment jprouv^  par  la  contirabande  qui  s'opere  journellement 
sor  tous  les  points  de  Tfjurope  oh  il  existe  des  li^nes  form6es  de  nombreux 
gardiens  de  la  douane,  et  dont  le  service  est  fait  mcontestablement  avec  des 
elements  bien  sup^rieurs  aux  notres."* 

*  The  Ibllowing  is  a  ttrlldiig  oonflimatioii  4f  the  welMmown  feet:  When  a  oertala 
eoatrataiid  trade,  in  the  time  of  WilUam  m.,  was  eanried  on  between  France  and  Snglaad 
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Another  remarkable  fact  that  we  learn  from  these  documents  is  the 
many  places  in  the  Levant,  in  the  very  centre,  as  it  were,  of  the  plagne- 
region,  which  have  not  for  a  long  time,  and  some  never  in  the  memory 
of  man,  been  visited  by  the  disease ;  and  these  places  under  Ottoman 
rule,  and  consequently  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  introduction  of  a  con- 
tagious disease — ^places  such  as  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Mytilene,  Scio : 

*'  Quoiqu'il  v  ait  beaucoup'de  navires  avec  des  merchandises  et  des  passagers 
qui  ont  subi  leur  quarantaine  h  Scio  avec  patente  brute  do  cholera,  et  que 
beaucoup  de  ces  passagers  soient  morts  de  cette  maladie  pendant  les  vingt- 
cinque  demi^rs  ann^es,  aucun  des  employ^  du  lazaret,  ni  des  habitants  de  la 
ville,  n'a  6i6  atteint  de  cholera  ou  d'autre  mal  contagieux." 

The  Yice- Consul  at  Mytilene  reports: 

"Providence  has  saved  this  town,  and  the  other  inhabited  parts  of  the 
island,  from  the  various  scourges  which  have  decimated  many  parta  of  Europe 
during  the  present  century."  Adding :  "  Should,  however,  Mytilene  unfor- 
tunately be  visited  by  what  can  really  be  considered  an  infectious  disease,  the 
havoc,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  putrid  filth  in  the  streets  and  open  spaces, 
would  be  awful." 

Of  Cyprus  it  is  stated : 

"  Les  habitants  de  I'ile  n'ont  jamais  it6  atteint  des  maladies  pour  lesquelles 
un  regime  do  quarantaine  est  impost." 

Another  important  fact  afforded  by  the  same  documents  is,  that 
quarantine,  even  when  rigidly  enforced,  though  there  has  been  for 
a  long  period  of  years  an  absence  of  plague,  yet  has  not  kept  out  other 
diseases  of  the  contagious  nature  of  which  there  is  no  question,  such 
as  small-pox,  and  other  exanthemata.  In  Malta,  for  instance,  we  are 
assured  on  good  authority,  that  in  the  short  space  of  seven  years — 
1829-1835 — in  spite  of  quarantine  regulations  for  their  exclusion,  that 
island  was  twice  invaded  by  small-pox,  one  epidemic  proving  fatal  to 
1500  persons  out  of  a  population  of  114,000;  and  also  by  measles, 
scarlatina,  and  hooping  cough.  And  there  are  other  instances  recorded 
of  the  like  kind,  which  we  need  not  specify,  as  none  of  them  are  more 
remarkable  than  this  of  Malta,  where  the  quarantine  system  has  been 
to  regularly  enforced,  and  under  more  favourable  circumstances  as  to 
efdciency  than  almost  anywhere  else. 

Wei'e  we  not  apprehensive  of  overloading  our  pages  with  facts,  we 
might  be  tempted  to  give  some  of  the  very  many  recorded  in  these 
documents  in  confirmation  of  what  we  have  pointed  out  as  remarkable ; 
and  in  the  instances  of  yellow  fever  and  of  cholera,  as  well  as  of  plague^ 
showing  very  strongly,  as  regards  the  former,  that  whilst  quarantine 
measures  cannot»  that  is,  have  not,  kept  it  out,  yet  when  cases  of  it 
have  been  landed,  the  disease  has  not  spread. 

Besides  the  information  collected  in  these  abstracts  bearing  imme- 
diately on  the  question  of  quarantine,  the  value  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  over-estimate,  there  is  to  be  found  in  them  many  observa- 

on  the  loath-eMtem  ootst,  aU  the  inhabttanti  heing  in  the  plot,  Haeanlay  informt  of : 
**  It  WM  a  oommon  ujing  unong  them,  that  if  a  gallows  were  set  up  every  quarter  of  a 
mile  along  the  ooait,  the  trade  would  itill  go  on  briskly."— Hist,  of  England,  toI.  ▼.  p.  6S. 
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tions  well  deserving  the  atteDtion  of  Goyemmcnt,  and  of  the  English 
people  generally,  respeeting  our  mercantile  marine,  showing  not  only 
the  evils  of  over-crowding  in  the  production  of  disease,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  spread  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  but  also  of 
the  neglect  of  ordinary  sanitary  measures  in  the  impairment  of  the 
health  and  efficiency  of  the  crews.  Dr.  Smith,  writing  from  St.  Do- 
mingo, states : 

"  British  vessels  frequenting  Port-au-Prince  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  very 
fiit|iy  and  hjnenically  bad  in  respect  to  their  internal  sanitary  arrangements. 
The  forecastles,  where  the  men  are  lodged,  are  generally  unwnolesome,  while 
the  bedding,  &c.,  are  dirty  and  unaired." 

Another  extract  we  must  give  on  account  of  its  importance  : 

"  The  utmost  importance  is  attached  by  Professor  Bo  [of  Genoa]  to  the 
necessity  of  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  mercantile  ships  generally,  and 
also  of  their  crews,  most  of  the  sickness  of  such  vessels,  on  arrival,  being 
traceable,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  faulty  arrangements  ou  board.  On  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  the  accommodation  for  the  men,  he  alludes  to  the  great  supe- 
rioritv,  m  point  of  wholesomcness  and  comfort  of  the  deck-houses,  in  most 
Dutch  and  American  ships,  over  the  ordinary  berths  in  or  under  the  forecastle. 
They  are  more  easily  kept  dry,  and  are,  of  course,  much  better  ventilated. 
Nor  can  the  space  be  encroached  on  by  the  cargo,  or  be  tainted  with  the  foul 
smells  either  irom  it  or  from  the  hold.  The  men  are  more  promptly  at  their 
posts  when  suddenly  called  on  deck ;  and  the  change  of  temperature  between 
their  sleepinff-places  and  the  outer  air,  a  point  of  no  small  moment  for  the  pre- 
servation of  health,  is  much  less  considerable.  It  is  a  great  advantage,  also, 
to  have  the  galley  close  at  hand :  their  food  is  better  dressed,  and  their  berths 
are  kept  warmer  and  drier  in  cold  and  stormy  weather.  The  galley  in  deck- 
house ships  is  invariably  very  superior  to  the  gaiHej  in  ordinary  merchantmen. 
There  is  too  often,  says  Dr.  Bo,  a  marked  contrast  between  the  clean  and  smart 
look  of  the  outside  of  many  merchant  vessels,  with  the  gay  and  handsome 
cabins  of  the  officers  and  passengers,  and  the  dingy  slovenliness  and  discomfort 
of  the  quarters  of  the  crew  and  tne  foul  pollution  of  the  hold.  Dr.  Bo  alludes, 
also,  to  the  defective  clothing  of  merchant  sailors  as  a  frequent  cause  of  sick- 
ness and  bad  health  among  them.  The  state  of  the  provisions  and  of  the 
vrater-supply  on  board  is  another  subject  of  ffreat  moment  for  their  welfare. 
He  is  of  opmion  that  scorbutic  and  other  cachectic  diseases  are  often  due  to 
the  impurity  of  the  water,  which  in  many  cases  he  has  found  to  be  quite  unfit 
for  use."  (p.  18.) 

There  is,  also,  in  these  abstracts  much  that  is  instructive  relative  to 
the  condition  of  sea-ports,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  very  deserving 
of  attention  and  reflection,  and  especially  of  those  intent  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  causes  of  disease,  and  too  often  entering  on  that  most 
difficult  subject  with  a  confidence  founded  only  on  a  very  limited  ex- 
perience, and  the  stronger  because  so  limited. 

We  cannot  quit  these  documents  without  expressing  our  gratitude 
to  the  Committee  of  the  National  Association,  and  more  especially  to 
the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Sub-committee,  to  whom  we  believe  we 
mainly  owe  them.  They  do  infinite  credit  to  the  zeal  and  ability  of 
Dr.  Milroy,  and  sure  we  are  that  nothing  but  a  high  sense  of  duty  and 
the  importance  of  the  subject  could  have  moved  him  to  undertake 
inch  a  task,  and  could  have  stimulated  him  to  pei'severe  in  the 
labour. 
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No  candid  person  reading  tlMse  docnmenis  bmt  must  feel  ocmyiBoed 
of  the  enormous  Bhortcomings  of  the  old  qrsieDis  of  quanuitine  And  of 
the  innumerable  evils  and  losses  which  they  entail,*  and  of  the  abao- 
kite  necessity  as  regards  humanity,  as  regards  the  interests  of  sooiefy, 
as  regards  the  interests  of  commerce,  to  have  them  either  entirriy  pot 
aside,  or  if,  on  due  consideration,  -any  quarantine  measui'es  be  held  to  be 
necessary,  only  such  should  be  attempted  as  are  practicable  and  efficient, 
and  which  are  likely  to  have  the  assent  of  competent  judges  of  all 
nations.  It  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  mortality  horn 
ordinary  diseaf*es  vastly  exceeds  that  &om  epidemic  diseases,  taking  the 
average  as  about  100  to  1  jt  that  epidemic  diseases  themselves  aie 
commonly  little  felt  where  due  attention  is  paid  to  sanitary  conditions; 
and  as  to  faith  in  quarantine  for  the  exclusion  of  disease,  how  little 
ought  that  to  be,  reflecting  that  no  preventive  measures,  however 
severe,  have  ever  kept  out  the  contrabandists,  when  tempted  by  hi^ 
duties.  It  would,  we  fear,  be  too  much  to  expect  that  a  subject  whidi 
has  been  so  long  under  discussion,  and  on  which  there  have  been  sadi 
opposite  views,  will  soon  be  settled  in  the  most  satis£Eu^ry  manner,  on 
absolute  truth  or  imquestionable  data.  We  suppose  we  must  rest 
satisfied  if  a  compromise  be  made,  and  that  if  any  quarantine  be  tole- 
rated, it  must  be  established  on  that  policy,  etiminating  from  it  as 
much  of  the  uncertain  as  possible,  and  freeing  it  as  mudi  aa  possible 
from  that  which  is  vexatious,  and  costly,  and  inhuman.  As  England 
has  set  the  example  of  free-trade,  and  is  an  example  to  the  world  of 
government  with  rational  freedom,  should  she  not  likewise  be  itn 
example  in  this  matter  of  quarantine  ?  No  nation  has  the  same  power 
of  teaching  by  example,  her  colonies  being  situated  in  every  climate^ 
as  it  were  expressly  for  the  purpose  in  question.^  And  standing  so 
high,  how  careful  should  she  be  to  avoid  making  any  £ilse  step.  Nevar 
more,  we  trust,  shall  we  hear  of  mistakes  like  those  £dlen  into  in  the 

*  The  pecuniary  losses  are  incalculable.  Dr.  (now  Sir  John)  Bowring.  spealdng  in  the 
Home  of  Commons  on  the  subject  in  1841,  stated  bis  belief  that  the  losses  from  qoaraiitiiie 
in  the  Mediterranean  alone  were  not  less  than  two  or  three  millions  sterling  a  year.  We 
learn  from  Dr.  W.  Burrell's  able  and  very  in£tru(^ve  Seport  on  the  Plague  of  Malta  in 
1818,  which  he  considered — and  we  think  justly— of  indigenous  origin,  to  hare  entailed, 
by  the  rigid  cruel  measures  enforced  to  confine  it,  a  cost  of  232,531/. 

t  It  is  stated  that  "all  the  deaths  by  yellow  ferer  which  have  occurred  in  New  Tork,fai 
Brooklyn,  and  at  the  quarantine  station  combined,  withm  the  past  fifty  years,  amount  to 
only  six  hundred — the  same,  in  round  numbers,  as  we  have  been  accustomed  of  late  to 
lose  annually  by  small-pox  alone." — Third  Quarantine  and  Sanitary  Convention,  New 
York,  18A9,  p.  280. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Lisbon,**  it  is  stated  in  the  abstracts,  that  **the  number  of 
deaths  on  board  vessels  at  sea  from  ordinary  casual  diseases — chiefly  phthisis,  chronic 
diarrhoea,  hepatitis,  apoplexy — exceeded  in  the  proportion  of  21  to  12  that  tnan  tiie 
diseases  against  which  quarantine  is  specially  directed  ;**  and  that  **  in  all  these  oaees  a 
qtiaraotine  of  several  days  was  imposed.'*  It  is  added,  "  A  vessel  from  Sunderland  and 
Hamburg,  both  baring  clean  bills,  were  detained,  for  four  and  six  days  respectively,  lH 
consequence  of  a  death  ih>m  apoplexy  during  the  voyage."  Also  that,  **  In  none  of  the 
iwenty-flve  vessels  which  were  quarantined  f<v  the  cholera  had  any  aickuesa  ooeontd 
during  the  royage."  (p.  8.) 

X  What  valuable  information  might  be  obtained  fh>m  these  colonies  were  their 
GoTemors  required  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  give  in  the  Blue>books  annually  faniabid 
by  them  a  short  statement  of  the  chief  epidemics  which  may  have  prevailed  during  tbe 
year,  and  also  of  any  events  bearing  on  quarantine  which  may  have  come  under  their 
notice.  Information  from  foreign  countries  of  the  like  kind  might  be  required  fhnn  her 
MjOesty's  consuls.     Such  information  together  would  almost   form  a  summary  of  the 
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treatment  of  the  Edair,  befitting  more  a  Neapolitan  than  a  British 
Board  of  Health. 

The  length  which  this  article  has  already  reached  will  not  allow  us 
to  do  more  than  to  briefly  notice  further  the  works  prefixed  to  it. 
Those  bearing  the  name  of  Dr.  Garin  Milroy  should  be  read  by  every 
one  anxious  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  quarantine. 
We  consider  it  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  an  inquirer  such  as  he  is^ 
is  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  sub-committee  whose  labours  we  have 
reWewed.  We  trust  he  will  continue  to  hold  that  tmly  honourable 
appointment,  and  that  his  exertions  will  be  continued  in  collecting 
fiicts,  and  through  them  enlightening  the  public. 

The  American  works,  the  '  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  Third 
and  Fourth  National  Quarantine  and  Sanitary  Convention/  held  in 
1859  and  1860  at  New  York  and  at  Boston,  are  equally  worthy  of 
attention.  They  are  highly  creditable  to  the  medical  profession  of  the 
United  States,  and  must  be  read  with  interest  equally  by  those  who 
oofncem  themselves  about  quarantine  and  the  even  more  important 
subject  of  internal  sanitary  legi^ation.  In  the  pages  of  their  pro- 
ceedings a  great  amount  of  valuable  information  will  be  found,  and 
numerous  suggestions  opening  new  channels  for  research.  Their  dis- 
cussions, their  debates  carried  on  with  earnestness,  and  displaying 
oratorical  power  of  no  mean  ability,  have  not  been  unfruitful  of  result, 
e^>ecially  of  the  third  convention,  ending  as  they  did  in  the  resolution 
sapporteid  by  the  votes  of  eighty-ibxiv  delegates  against  six,  that  yellow- 
fisver  is  incapable  of  being  propagated  from  person  to  person,  though 
in  their  opinion  it  may  be  by  fomites.  The  facts  adduced  in  support 
of  the  first  part  of  the  proposition  were  numerous,  and  to  our  minds 
t<derably  convincing;  but  we  cannot  say  so  much  of  the  arguments 
used  in  support  of  the  latter  part — that  regarding  fomites :  *^  things, 
not  persons.'*  The  arguments  used  were  chiefly  derived  from  ex- 
perience obtained  at  New  York,  a  city  decidedly  malarious,  where  the 
average  yeai*ly  mortality  is  one  in  every  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  of 
the  population,  and  where  solitary,  stray  cases  of  yellow-fever  are 
allowed  to  be  of  no  rare  occurrence.  We  apprehend  the  distinction 
made  between  *^  persons  and  things^  will  hardly  be  held  to  be  logical; 
but,  apart  from  this  consideration,  is  not  a  wider  inference  or  induction 
hostile  to  the  doctrine  ?  If  yellow-fever  could  be  introduced,  as  supposed, 
by  fomites,  and  these  acting  at  a  certain  distance  and  contaminating  the 
air,  how  is  it  that  Liverpool  has  escaped  the  disease,  where  at  all 
aeaaons,  in  the  height  of  summer  as  well  as  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
cargoes  of  cotton  are  arriving  from  the  southern  ports  of  the  States 
(would  that  we  could  still  call  them  United),  one  or  other  of  which  is 
so  oflen  the  seat  of  the  fever  ?  How  is  it  that  in  so  many  instances — 
many  of  them  recorded  in  the  documents  before  us — it  has  not  spread 
in  ooontries  on  .both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  in  which  little  or  no 

epidemics  of  the  world.  It  ia  sad  to  think  how  little  hat  hitherto  been  contributed  by 
am  in  aathoritj,  whether  governors  of  colonies,  consols,  or  ambassadors,  to  the  adrance- 
BMnt  of  natural  knowledge,  especiallj  considering  the  means  at  their  disposal  and  the 
nbiUties  of  the  indiridoals,  and  what  has  been  done  bj  the  same  class  of  men  in  other 
eonntries  baring  had  their  attention  called  to  matters  of  the  kind  b/  the  homa 
governments. 
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effectual  attempts  have  been  made  to  confine  it  to  the  spots  where  it 
broke  out  t 

It  18  to  be  hoped  that  these  conventions  will  be  continued,  and  that 
aiding,  as  thej  cannot  fail  to  do,  if  conducted  in  the  true  spirit  of 
inquiry,  unrelaxing  exertions  in  this  country  carried  on  in  the  same 
good  cause,  the  results  ultimately  will  be  successful.  If  the  unity  of 
Italy  and  an  enlightened  system  of  constitutional  government  be 
established,  the  greatest  obstacle  will  be  removed  to  the  forming  an 
international  sanitary  code  of  the  kind  we  have  hinted  at,  one  founded 
on  principles  of  hygidne,  and  equally  directed  to  the  removal  of  common 
noxious  influences  and  to  the  mitigation  of  epidemic  atmospheric  onea^ 
which  in  action  have  with  some  truth  been  called  *'  the  voice  of  an 
inexorable  law,  unmistakeably  proclaiming  man's  sinful  n^ligence  of 
the  laws  of  health  and  of  life.** 

Review  III. 

1.  Be  la  Pltdralite  des  Maladies   Veneriennes,     Far  M.   J.  Bollet, 

Chirurgien-en-Chef  de  rAntiquaiile,  Lyon. — Paris,  1860.     pp.  76. 
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))ensary,  formerly  Exteme  at  the  Female  Venereal  Hospital, 
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Secondary  Syphilitic  Inoculation.  By  Henrt  Lee,  Surgeon  to 
King's  College  Hospital,  and  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Lock  Hospital. 
(*  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,*  vols.  xlii.  and  xliii.) 

5.  Die  BeobacIUung  und  das  Experiment  in  der  Syphilis.    Beiirdge  zwr 

Patliologie  dieser  KrankJieit.     Von  C.  voN  HiiBBENET,  M.D.,  Prof 
der  Chirurgischen  und  Syphilitischen  Hospital  Klinik,  d(c.  &c.-^ 
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Observations  and  Experiments  connected  with  Syphilis.     By  Dr.  C. 
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8.  De  la  Contagion  SyphUitique.  Par  Alfred  Fournieb,  Docteur  en 
M^ecine,  Ac — Paris,  1860.     pp.  130. 

On  SyphUitte  Cantagum,     By  Dr.  Alfred  Fournier. 

9.  A  Treatise  on  Syphilis  in  New-hom  Children  and  Infants  at  the 

Breast,  "By  P.  Didat,  SurgeoD  to  the  Hospice  de  rAiitiquaille, 
Lyons.  Translated  by  G.  Whitley,  M.I).,  New  Sydenham 
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10.  Dela  Transmission  de  la  Syphilis  par  la  Vaccination.  Par  A. 
YiEKNOiSy  Interne  k  THospice  de  TAntiquaille  k  Lyon.  ('Archives 
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On  the  Transmission  of  SyphUis  by  Vaccination.     By  Dr.  A.  Yiennois. 

The  history  of  the  progi*ess  of  the  knowledge  of  venereal  diseases 
during  the  last  century  presents  us  with  three  tolerably  well-marked 
periods.  During  the  first  we  have  the  Hunterian  doctrine  prevailing 
— viz.,  that  the  various  forms  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  depend  upon 
one  and  the  same  poison.  If  any  doubt  still  remain,  observes  Hunter, 
with  respect  to  the  two  diseases  being  of  the  same  nature,  it  will  be 
removed  by  considering  that  the  matter  produced  in  both  is  of  the 
same  kind,  and  has  the  same  properties,  the  proofs  of  which  are  that 
the  matter  of  a  gonorrhoea  will  produce  either  a  gonorrhoea,  a  chancre, 
or  the  lues  venerea ;  and  the  matter  of  a  chancre  will  also  produce 
either  a  gonorrhoea,  a  chancre,  or  the  lues  venerea. 

In  support  of  his  opinions,  Hunter  I'elates  the  following  experiment 
performed  upon  himself : — Two  punctures  were  made  on  the  penis  with 
a  lancet  dipped  in  venereal  matter  from  a  gonorrhoea,  one  puncture 
was  on  the  glans,  the  other  on  the  prepuce ,  on  the  third  day  there 
was  a  teasing  itching  on  those  parts,  which  lasted  until  the  fifth  day. 
Upon  this  day  the  part  of  the  prepuce  where  the  puncture  had  been 
made  was  redder,  thickened,  and  had  formed  a  speck.  In  another 
week  this  speck  had  increased  and  discharged  some  matter.  Tliera 
seemed  also  now  to  be  a  little  ]x>uting  of  the  lips  of  the  ui^thra ;  there 
was  also  a  sensation  in  it  in  making  water,  so  that  a  discharge  was  ex- 
pected from  it ;  a  fortnight  from  the  time  of  the  inoculation  on  the 
glans  there  was  considerable  itching,  and  three  days  later  a  white  speck 
was  observed  where  the  puncture  had  been  made.  This  speck,  when 
examined,  was  found  to  be  a  pimple  full  of  yellowish  matter.  The 
chancre  on  the  prepuce  broke  out  several  times  after  it  healed  up ;  that 
on  the  glans  never  did  break  out  again,  but  for  a  considerable  time  it 
had  a  bluish  cast.  Ulceration  of  the  tonsils,  and  copi)er- coloured 
blotches  on  the  skin  followed  these  inoculations,  and  the  time  the  ex- 
periment took  from  the  fii'st  infection  to  the  complete  cui'e  was  about 
three  years.  This  experiment  of  Hunter's  has  been  explained,  and 
explained  away  in  many  diflferent  ways.  But  it  has  always  been  left, 
like  the  remaining  piece  of  a  Chinese  puzzle,  an  awkward  fact,  which 
could  in  no  way  be  made  to  fit  in  with  the  theories  of  syphilis  of  the 
second  period  to  which  we  shall  refer. 

The  usual  way  in  which  Hunter's  experiment  has  been  accounted 
for,  has  been  by  supposing  that  a  concealed  chancre  existed  in  the 
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vretlirm  whlfh  fmrmAed  tbe  iaocolited  poinoL  In  aider  to  dettr  up 
tiii^  point,  we  most  aDtkipale  to—  cin— wtinuM  wliich  will  be  more 
fiillj  dwelt  o|>oii  iB  tlie  nrnrhwiiag  put  of  tliis  review.  It  will  there 
be  diowii  that  the  obeermtioiis  of  moitm  patlHJogist^  both  in  thii 
ooimtrj  mnd  abroeii,  bttv^e  ertehliihgd  the  iteL  thet  the  aore  which  pro- 
doees  const itataooal  ^mptooM,.  whadi  Hustcr  s  erideotlj  did,  doei  not 
secrete  well- formed  pa&  It  is  impossible;,  therelbce,  Uuit  we  can  con- 
oeiTe  that  Hnntcr  mistook  the  aeereiioa  of  an  in^wting  sore  fisr 
the  diaehjirge  of  a  gonorrhsBa.  The  fiici  then  still  remains,  that 
Hunter  inocalated  what  he  bdiexed  to  be  gODOirhceal  matter  (and  he 
tpoold  natorsllj  select  a  well-maiked  case),  and  prodnoed  lood  and 
general  8T]>hilia.  This  fact  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  all  the  teach- 
ing of  the  second  period  in  tfie  hisiorj  of  the  progress  of  fljfpyiiB 
to  which  we  shall  allude;  and,  moreover,  the  kind  of  sore  prodnoed 
and  the  period  at  whidi  it  appeared  ai«  at  Taiianee  with  all  that  was 
genendl J,  if  uoi  nmrersall j,  reeetred  for  ao  man j  years  as  the  vesolt 
of  M.  Ricord^s  infloential  and  wideqiread  c^iniona 

The  aocoracj  of  Honter^s  experuncnta  and  obaa  vatioos  forbid  ns 
for  a  moment  to  conceive  that  the  resnlts  of  his  caae  are  not  fiurlj  and 
fhUj  gtren.     We  might  reler  to  sosse  of  his  oUier  experimental  and 
see  t^  care  and  accnracj  with  which  th^  are  recorded,  althoa§^  it 
maj  be  they  hare,  in  some  instances^  been  miannderstood  by  his  sa^ 
ce^ors  :  we  will  adduce  one  instance  only.     ^  A  man,**  sajra  Honter, 
**  had  been  affected  with  the  venereal  diaeaae  a  long  time,  and  had  been 
salivated,  bnt  the  disease  broke  out  anew.     He  vras  taken  into  St 
George's  Hospital  afiected  with  a  nnmber  of  pocky  aores^  and  before  I 
pot  him  under  a  mercnrial  coarse.  I  made  the  following  experiment :  I 
took  some  matter  from  one  of  the  soree  npon  the  point  of  a  lancet,  and 
made  three  small  woonds  npon  the  back  where  the  ^in  waa  snoMxytb 
and  sonnd,  deep  enough  to  draw  bkxxL     I  made  a  vponnd  similar 
to  the  other  three,  with  a  dean  lancet,  the  four  wonnds  mtiking  a 
quadrangle ;  but  all  the  wounds  healed  np^  and  none  of  them  ever 
i^peared  after."      Now,  this  experiment  of  Hunter's  has  been  re- 
peated a  very  great  number  of  times,  and  ahrays  with  the  same  result; 
and  the  conclosion  drawn  from  the  experiments  by  Hunters  saocesson 
has  been  that  secondary  syphilis  is  not  inocnlabla    This  propoaitisa 
— namely,    the   non-inoculability   of   secondary  syphilis — waa    one 
upon  which  Kicord  and  his  fdlowers  based  many  of  their  opiniooi, 
and   one  u)<on  which   a  course   of  lectores  was  recently  delivered 
at   the  Medical  Society  of  London.     But   what  was  Honter's  own 
conclusion   from    his  experiments!      It    was   that  the  matter  de- 
rived from  a  secondary  syphilitic  sore  was  ^  not  capable  of  anting  in 
some  respects  an  the  game  body  or  same  stato  of  constitution  a&  that 
matter  does  which  is  produced  from  a  chancre."*     How  correct  and 
careful  Hnnter^s  conclusion  was,  and  how  erroneooa  the  conclusions  of 
those  who  thought  they  woe  following  in  his  track,  we  shall  hereafter 
attempt  to  demonstrate.  It  will  not,  then,  explain  Hunter's  experiment 
just  quoted  either  to  say  that  there  was  a  chancre  in  the  urethra  or 
that  hie  observation  was  not  accurate.     The  stubborn  focts  which  be 

*  Hunter  on  the  Tenereal,  p.  2;2,  ed.  \'tr». 
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has  narrated  r^nain,  although  they  have  been  ignored  or  explained  away, 
during  some  thirty  years,  by  thoee  who  profess  (although  not  always 
oofreotly)  to  be  Ricord's  foUowers. 

For  an  explanation  of  Hunter's  experiment  we  must  again  antici 
paste  somewhat  of  that  which  will  be  more  fully  considered  iu  a  subse- 
quent part  of  this  article.  Eioord  showed,  by  a  great  number  of 
experiments,  repeated  in  various  ways,  that  the  inoculation  of  gonor- 
ilioBiU  matter  on  the  skin  was  followed  by  no  result,  and  he  concluded 
that-  it  was,  therefore^  incapable  of  producing  syphilis.  A  link  in  the 
ohaiD  of  reasoning,  is  here,  however,  wanting.  It  has  now  been  demon- 
slrated  that  the  secretion  of  one  kind  of  syphilitic  sore  is  not  capable 
of  being  inoculated,  to  use  Hunter's  exprossion^  on  the  same  body  that 
prodiiced  it«  But  it  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  conclude  that  this 
kind  of  sore  was  incapable  of  being  transmitted  by  inoculation  at  aU. 
Now,  in  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  those  only  have,  as  a  rule,  been  in- 
oculated who  have  already  had  the  disease,  and  therefore  it  is  clear 
tbat  the  fact  of  the  non-inoculability  of  the  secretion  can  only  be 
proved,  in  one '  case  as  in  the  other,  by  trying  it  on  patients  not  pre- 
liously  affected.  That  Ricord  drew  a  clear  line  of  distinction  by  his 
enperiments  between  the  ordinary  gonorrhoea  and  one  form  of  chancift 
errery  one  must  admit ;  and  all  praise  is  due  to  him  in  this  respect. 
Bui  we  say  that  it  is  not  absolutely  proven  that  a  discharge  from  the 
urethra  (independent  of  any  sore)  cannot  be  inoculated,  any  more  than 
it  is  proved  that  the  secretion  from  an  indurated  sore  cannot  be  in- 
oculated. In  boUi  cases  the  fact  must  be  tested  by  observation  or 
experiment  upon  patients  who  have  not  previously  been  affected.  The 
Becretion  from  a  primary  or  secondary  syphilitic  sore  produces  no  effect 
when  inoculated  upon  the  same  body;  we  might  naturally,  therefore, 
expect  that  it  would  produce  no  effect  when  applied  to  the  urethra  of 
the  same  patient.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  this  same  secretion  will 
produce  no  effect  when  applied  to  the  urethra  of  another  patient,  nor 
tiiat  the  result  of  that  application  may  not  in  its  turn  be  again  com- 
mnnieated ;  nor  are  we  altogether  wanting  in  facts  in  illustration  of 
tills  subject.  Cases*  have  recently  been  published  in  which  the  oon- 
taet  of  a  secretion,  which  undoubtedly  gave  rise  to  an  infecting  sore, 
also  produced  in  patients  before  uucontaminated  a  discharge  from  the 
urethra.  This  discharge  was  observed  to  differ  from  the  ordinary 
discharge  of  a  gonorrhoea,  and  is  described  by  Mr.  Henry  Lee  as  being 
^*  more  viscid  and  tenacious  in  its  nature,  in  not  being  accompanied 
by  the  same  amount  of  ardor  urinse,  in  its  short  duration,  and  oflen 
abmpt  termination." 

What,  let  us  now  ask,  would  be  the  effect  of  inoculating  this  secre- 
tioD,  produced  by  the  contact  of  matter  which  had  also  produced  an 
infecting  sore  ?  What  would  be  the  result  of  inoculating  this  upon  a 
patient  untainted  by  syphilis  ?  To  this  important  question  we  have 
no  recent  experiments  which  will  furnish  an  answer,  but  it  apj^ars 
more  than  probable  that  the  solution  was  furnished  many  years 
ago  by  Hunter's  experittent  upon  himself;  and  we  feel  sure  that  the 

•  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  toI.  xliii.  p.  67. 
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trathfnlness  of  Hunter's  deBcription,  and  the  accai'acy  of  his  facts,  as 
far  as  his  experiments  go,  will  hereafter  be  fully  acknowledged. 

During  the  second  period  which  we  have  marked  out  the  doctrines 
of  Kicord  were  triumphant,  nivl  were  represented  in  this  country  by 
Mr.  Acton's  work,  and  more  recently  by  Mr.  Mauuder's  accurate  and 
careful  translation  of  Ricord's  lectures. 

Instead  of  one  S3rphilitic  poison  which  gave  rise  alike  to  gonorrhoaa 
and  the  various  forms  of  syphilis,  M.  Kicord  very  clearly  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  two  poisons,  one  of  which  would  produce  gonorrhcea, 
and  the  other  syphilitic  ulceration ;  this  ulceration,  which  Ricord  so 
carefully  and  accurately  represented  and  described,  always,  or  with 
rare  exceptions,  follows  a  very  definite  course.  The  diseased  action 
commences  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  application  of  the  poison. 
The  skin  is  red  and  slightly  raised;  a  vesicle  forms,  and  then  a 
pustule ;  and  the  sore  left  when  this  breaks  has  the  well-known  cha- 
racters of  the  soft  or  suppurating  chancre. 

It  appears  that  neither  Ricord  nor  any  of  his  followers  recognised 
for  many  years  any  other  form  of  inoculation  than  the  one  now 
described.  Although  much  stress  was  laid  u]X)n  the  different  physical 
characters  of  two  classes  of  chancres  when  fully  developed,  yet  even 
as  late  as  the  year  1858,  M.  Ricord  describes  them  as  originating 
nearly  in  the  same  way,  as  being  alike  in  having  no  })eriod  of  incu- 
bation, and  as  originating  of  necessity  by  contact  from  a  similar 
primary  syphilitic  disease.  In  these  and  most  other  particulars  Ricord 
is  followed  by  Acton.  Now,  in  all  the  experiments  performed  by 
Ricoixl,  his  conclusions  were  deduced  from  experiments  made  on 
patients  already  affected ;  and  the  results  which  would  follow  similar 
experiments  in  those  not  thus  affected  were  entirely  overlooked.  One 
kind  of  disease  only  was  observed,  and  that  as  it  occurs  in  patients 
whose  constitutions  were  already  uudt^r  the  influence  of  previous 
disease.  It  is  now  known  that  such  patients  are  seldom  liable  to  take 
syphilis  which  has  infected  their  constitutions,  a  second  time ;  and  that 
when  it  does  occur,  it  assumes  a  very  modified  form.  So  that,  after 
all  the  experiments  that  have  been  made,  and  after  all  the  discussions 
which  they  have  provoked,  it  appears  that  Ricord  and  his  followers 
gave  their  attention  exclusively  to  one  kind  of  syphilitic  inoculation, 
and  that  that  kind  was  one  which  produced  only  a  local  disease,  not 
followed  by  any  constitutional  symptoms. 

The  foregoing  observations  apply  only  to  M.  Ricord's  experimental 
illustration  of  the  subject.  Practically  he  distinguished  very  accu- 
rately the  different  kinds  of  chancm,  and  laid  down  with  great  clear- 
ness the  appropriate  treatment  for  each.  These  practical  distinctions 
are  followed  by  Mr.  Acton,  and  where  M.  Ricord  stops,  Mr.  Acton 
stops  also.  In  the  review  of  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Acton  s  work 
{see  Review,  July,  1851,  pp.  162  et  acq.),  we  had  occasion  to  remark 
how  closely  Mr.  Acton  had  followed  M.  Ricord;  and  we  are  still 
compelled  to  treat  what  we  find  in  the  third  edition  of  Mr.  Actons 
work  as  the  opinions,  by  no  means  always  acknowledged,  of  M.  Ricord. 
We  will  give  an  illustration  taken  at  random,  M.  Ricord  says,  in 
his  '  Lemons  sur  le  Chancre' : 
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*'Ije  cauaiique  employ^  doit  dtre  sur  toute  la  surface  da  chancre  et  un  pea 
aa-deliL  .  •  .  • 

"  J'ai  a  Yous  proposer  an  agent  noareaa,  d'une  merveillease  efficacit^,  et  k 
I'abri  de  toat  reproche.  Ce  caustiqae,  c'est  I'acide  salphurique  uni  k  la  poudre 
de  cbarbon  vegetal,  dans  lea  proportions  necessaires  poar  former  one  p&te  demi 
soHde."  (pp.  60-61.) 

Mr.  Acton  sajs,  afler  a  quotation  from  Ricord,  which  lie  does  ac- 
knowledge : 

'*  The  caasiic  shoald  be  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  chancre,  and  a 
little  beyond  it 

^The  caastici  prefer  is  sulphuric  acid  combined  with  powdered  ve^table 
charcoal,  in  the  proportions  necessary  to  form  a  semi-solid  paste.  This  paste 
applied  to  chancres  by  means  of  a  httle  box  wood,  ^lass,  or  ivory  modelling 
tool,  to  be  purchased  of  artists'  colourmen,  immediately  dries  and  forms  a 
black  crust,  which  adheres  to  the  tissues,  and  is  one  with  them,  only  falling 
off  several  days  after  the  application,  generally  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight. 
(pp.  304,  306.) 

In  some  instances,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  much  better  if 
Mr.  Acton  had  followed  the  progress  of  his  teacher  more  accurately. 
Thus, 

In  the  year  1838,  M.  Bicord        In  the  year  1860,  Mr.  Acton 
writes,  in  describing  the  develop-    writes  on  the  same  subject : 
ment  of  a  chancre : 

"Dans  les  premiers  vingt  quatre  "During   the    twenty-four   hours 

heures,  le  point  piqu6  commc  dans  la  succeeding  the  operation,  the  inocu- 

yacdne,  rougit :  du  second  an  trois-  lated  point  becomes  red ;  in  the  course 

i^me  jour  il  se  tum^fie  un  peu  et  pr^-  of  the  second  and  third  days  the  sur- 

sente  I'aspect  d'une  petite  papule  qu'  rounding  parts  are  slightly  swollen 

entoare  une  aur6ole  rouge ;  au  trois-  and  assume  a  papular  appearance,  or 

i^me  au  quatri^me  Jour,  T^piderme  already  traces  of  a  vesicle  are  seen  on 

soulev6  par  un  liquide  plus  ou  moins  the  summit ;  on  the  third  or  fourth 

trouble  prend  la  forme  souvcnt  vesicu-  day  a  fluid,  which  is  more  or  lesa 

leuse,  offrant,  k  son  sommet,  un  point  tranaparent,  is  observed  beneath  the 

noir,    resultat   du   dess^hement   du  epidermis,  and  a  distinct  vesicle  be* 

saiig  de  la  petite  piqure ;  du  qua-  comes  apparent  where  the  papula  pre* 

tri^me  au  cinqui^me  jour,  la  s6cr§tion  viously  existed,  and  a  dark  dot  is  seen 

morbide  augmente,  devieut  purulente,  in  the  centre,  owing  to  the  coagu- 

la  forme  postuleuse  se  dessine,  et  son  lation  of  the  blood  which  had  escaped 

sommet,  en  se  deprimant  lui  donne  un  through  the  puncture  of  the  lancet; 

aspect  ombiliau^  qui  la  rapproche  de  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  day  the 

la  pustule  de  la  petite  v^role  a  cette  vesicle  assumes  a  pustular  character, 

6poque,  souvent  raurdole,  dont  I'eten-  and  a  dbtinct  depression  is  seen  in  the 

due  et  rintensit^   s'6taient   accrues,  centre,  so  that  it  represents  very  dis- 

commence  k  s'^teindre  ou  k  diminuer,  tinctlv  at  this  period  the  small-pox 

sor  tout  si  la  maladie  ne  fait  pas  de  pustule.    The  red  areola,  which  lias 

progr^ ;  mais  a  partir  du  cinqui^me  oeen   hitherto  gradually  augmenting 

jour,  les  tissus  sousjacents,  qui  sou-  in  intensity,  now  as  gradually  fades 

vent  n'avaient  encore  subi  aucune  in-  away ;  and  the  cellular  tissue,  which 

flaence,  ou  ^taient  seulement  Mg^re-  was  slightly  osdcmatous,  becomes  in- 

ment  oedemateux,  rinfiltrcnt  et  dur-  filtrated  with  plastic  lymph."  (p.  270.) 
cissent     par     I'^panchement    d'une 
lymphe  plastioue  qui  donne  au  toucher 
la  resistance,  la  sensation  6lastique  de 
certains  cartilages/'  (p..89.) 

55-xzTni.  4 
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From  the  obMirvadoiis  wbidi  we  have  ptenoodj  made^  our  readeTs 

will  be  aware  that  the  pla.stic  ljiDi>h  which  gives  to  the  ohancro  its 
characteristic  hardness  does  not  occur  in  the  kind  of  chancre  here 
described.  The  characters  of  the  two  kinds  are  here  unfortunately 
mixed  together.  And  iu  Kicord's  later  lectures  and  works  lie  has. 
carefully  omitted  any  mention  of  this  effusion,  which  upon  his  own 
showing  could  not  take  place  a  second  time  in  the  same  sul^ect ;  and 
which,  had  he  produced  it  for  the  first  time,  in  any  case  would  have 
been  followed  by  secondary  symptoms.  This  blunder  in  Kioord*s  early 
writings  is  not  only  copied  without  acknowledgm^t  by  Mr.  Acton, 
but  is  maintained  for  years  afW  the  real  author  had  abandoned  it. 

Nor  can  we  say  more  in  favomr  of  the  illostrations  contained  in 
Mr.  Acton's  work.  These  are  not  in  accordance  with  English  taste; 
and  we  doubt  whether  they  would  not  be  too  disgusting  even  for  the 
French 'school  of  medicine. 

The  third  period  in  the  advance  of  the  knowledge  of  syphilitic  dis- 
eases is  by  far  the  most  important,  and  is  indicated  by  the  appearance 
of  most  of  the  works  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
We  have  here  distinctly  recognised  in  their  origin  the  different  forms 
of  syphilitic  disease,  and  especially  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  de- 
velopment of  the  infecting  and  of  the  non-infecting  sores.  It  has  been 
shown  by  Mr.  Lee  and  M.  Kollet  that  that  chancre  which  infects  a 
patient's  system  commences  by  a  pimple,  an  abrasion,  or  a  crack, 
around  which  the  specific  thickening  takes  place :  a  pustule  is  no 
essential  part  of  this  process,  and  when  it  does  occur  it  appears  to  de- 
pend upon  some  accidental  circumstances,  and  in  all  cases  the  sore 
soon  ceases  to  yield  a  purulent  discharge,  and  the  characteristic  indu- 
ration, called  by  Mr.  Lee  ''the  specific  adhesive  inflammation,"  is 
established.  The  secretion,  therefore,  as  noticed  by  Professor  C.  von 
Hubbenet,  as  well  as  by  the  authors  we  have  already  quoted,  furnishes 
a  diagnostic  test  of  the  kind  of  disease.  This  addition  to  our  means  of 
distinguishing  different  kinds  of  primary  syphilitic  sores  is  very  valu- 
able ;  for  ever  since  the  induration  was  proposed  as  the  one  test  of  an  in- 
fecting sore,  there  have  been  many  experienced  surgeons  who  have 
openly  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  this  mode  of  diagnosis,  and 
even  those  who  have  most  strenuously  advocated  it  have  themaelvog 
allowed  that  the  induration  might  be  simulated  by  many  accidental 
causes;  and  we  are  further  informed  that  in  one  particular  kind  of 
infecting  sore  it  is  absent  altogether.*  It  has  been,  moreover,  shown 
that  this  kind  of  primary  syphilis  difiers  in  its  origin  fix>m  the  kind 
which  was  described  by  Kicord  as  the  only  mode  of  development  of 
primary  disease,  in  regard  to  the  time  at  which  it  appears  ailer  inocu- 
lation— a  period  of  incubation  has  been  shown  to  exist  between  the 
time  of  contact  of  the  poison  and  the  appearance  of  any  local  diHeaaa 
This  varies  from  a  few  days  to  as  many  weeks;  and  it  is  not  unimpor^ 
tant  to  observe  in  passing,  that  in  Hunter's  experiment  first  quoted, 
and  which  has  been  ignored  by  so  many  subsequent  writers^  both  the 

•  See  Holmes*  Burgtrj,  toL  i.  p.  MS. 
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papular  fi)rm  of  the  duease  in  its  origin,  and  also  the  period  of  incu- 
bation, are  carefully  noted. 

The  most  interesting  circumstances  connected  with  this  form  of  dis- 
ease are  doubtless  those  which  refer  to  its  inocolability,  and  the  way 
in  which  this  may  be  modified  by  various  circumstances.  The  follow* 
ing  extracts  are  from  the  article  Syphilis,  in  '  Holmes*  Surgery.* 

"  A  medical  student  having  become  diseased  for  the  first  time,  inoculated 
himself  on  the  thigh,  and  presented  himself  a  few  days  afterwards.  The  ori- 
ginal sore  was  then  surrounded  by  a  circular,  hard,  button-shaped  induration, 
and  yielded  very  little  secretion  from  its  surface.  The  inoculation  was  at  first 
a  red  pimple  containing  a  point  of  white  lymph  in  its  centre,  but  it  soon 
assumed  the  characters  of  the  origiual  sore.  In  this  case  the  inoculation  was 
performed  as  soon  as  the  disease  had  manifested  itself. 

"From  this  instance  it  is  evident  that  a  sore  affected  with  the  specific  ad- 
hesive iuflammatiou  will  yield  a  secretion  capable  of  being  inoculated  during 
its  earliest  stage,  before  its  specific  action  upon  the  patient's  system  has  been 
developed,  and  that  the  result  of  that  inoculation  may  be  a  specific  hardened 
sore  accurately  resembling  the  original 

"  The  inoculation,  then,  of  the  secretion  of  a  sore  affected  with  specific  ad- 
hesive inflammation  may  take  place,  but  is  not  easily  performed  when  once  the 
paUent's  system  has  been  affected  with  svpliilis.  When  successful,  the  results 
are  different  from  those  which  follow  the  inoculation  of  the  secretion  from 
naturally  suppurating  sores.  In  the  latter  case  each  puncture  produces  a  pus- 
tide,  which  will,  by  repeated  inoculation,  produce  its  like  a  great  number  of 
times.  In  the  former  the  inoculation,  as  a  rule,  fails,  and  succeeds  only  under 
drcumstances  of  accidental  irritation.  Even  then  it  can  be  repeated  a  very 
limited  number  of  times,  and  the  results  obtained  are  of  comparatively  trifling 
description. 

•*  Tnere  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  these  same  inoculations,  if  prac- 
tised upon  a  patient  whose  system  is  not  already  affected  with  syphilis,  would 
give  rise  to  well  developed  primary  infecting  sores. 

"  It  is,  then,  clearly  shown  that  the  primary  form  of  tliis  disease,  which  may 
be  readily  inoculated  at  first,  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time  loses,  in  a  great 
measure,  its  inoculability  upon  the  patient  himself,  although  by  artificial 
means  this  is  capable  of  bcmg  called  into  fresh  activity  for  a  certain  period.'' 
(pp.  404,  409.) 

It  appears,  theu,  evident  tUlit  in  the  so-called  process  of  syphilisation 
the  series  of  actions  which  ha^  been  produced  have  not  been  of  the  same 
nature  an  that  which  produced  the  constitutional  disease;  at  least  if 
"we  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  indurated  chancre  being  the  disease 
which  infects  a  patient's  constitution.  The  two  morbid  actions  are  in 
fact  so  distinct  that  they  have  been  considered  by  MM.  Diday  and 
Hollet  as  not  only  separate  diseases,  but  as  depending  upon  different 
poisons. 

The  contagious  ulcer  known  by  the  name  of  simple  or  chanci'oid 
sore,  nays  M.  Hollet,  is  inoculable  almost  an  indefinite  number  of  times 
on  the  patient  who  has  it :  a  simple  chancre  may  be  reproduced  on 
the  same  patient  by  a  series  of  inoculations  with  scarcely  any  limit. 
Those  who  practised  syphilisation  have  often  made  a  hundi*ed  inocula- 
tions, all  of  which  sneoeeded.  One  gentleman  had  the  courage,  in  a 
sorry  affidr  oi  this  kind,  to  give  himself  two  thousand  chancres. 

It  is  only  a  local  disease  that  can  be  thus  transmitted :  contagions 
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diseases  that  affect  the  whole  of  a  patient's  constitation  cannot,  in 
their  veiy  nature,  be  thus  transpoi'ted  from  one  part  of  the  system  to 
another.  Such  a  translation  can  necessarily  be  effected  only  where  a 
part  of  the  body  is  affected.  It  is  this  transmission  which  explains  at 
once  the  pathology  of  those  specific  suppurations  in  the  lymphatic 
vessels  and  in  absorbent  glauds  which  are  so  frequently  observed.  On 
the  contrary,  the  syphilitic  ulcer,  the  primary  sore,  is  never  inocolable 
on  the  patient  who  has  it  It  may  be  communicated  from  one  indi- 
vidual to  another,  but  it  is  never  *'  aukhinocuiabUT  The  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  inoculate  the  syphilitic  chancre  upon  the 
patient  himself  have  always  failed  ;  and  they  have  been  tried  a  great 
number  of  times  in  the  Hopital  du  Midi,  at  the  Antiquaille,  in 
England,  in  Grermany,  everywhere  without  result.  When  anyresult  has 
followed,  it  has  been  a  slight  and  insignificant  inflammation  only  at  the 
inoculated  point.  This  then  is  a  fact  well  worthy  of  notice,  and  one 
which  has  been  established  by  observers  sufficiently  numerous  and 
sufficiently  trustworthy  to  place  it  beyond  a  doubt. 

We  can  now  understand  how  it  is  that  several  snccessive  syphilitic 
chancres  do  not  develop  themselves  upon  the  same  individual ;  how  it 
is  that  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  do  not  become  inoculated 
from  a  real  chancre ;  and  even  in  those  rare  cases  where  the  syphilitic 
bubo  does  suppurate,  the  wound  which  results  does  not  secrete  an  auto- 
inoculable  pus. 

Not  only  is  the  syphilitic  chancre  (M.  Rollet  throughout  uses  the 
term  syphilitic  to  express  the  infecting  variety  of  the  disease),  not 
only  is  this  incapable  of  being  transmitted  from  one  part  to  another  of 
the  patient  who  has  it,  but  it  is  not  inoculable  upon  any  syphilitic 
subject  at  any  period  of  his  disease,  whether  primary,  secondary,  or 
tertiary. 

Thus  the  syphilitic  chancre  is  as  far  from  resembling  the  ordinary 
venereal  ulcer  as  it  approximates  in  its  characters  to  other  general 
virulent  diseases.  It  resembles  for  instance  the  cow-pox,  which  is 
not  inoculable  on  the  patient  who  has  it,  or  upon  another  individual 
previously  vaccinated,  (pp.  19-22.)  * 

M.  Eollet  thus  maintains  that  this  Aancre  is  never  (a  aucune 
^poqtie)  auto-inoculable,  but  it  appears  from  a  quotation  which  we 
have  previously  given,  that  during  the  early  period  of  the  disease  the 
secretion  may  be  again  inoculated  upon  the  same  individual  This 
fact,  as  well  as  the  non-inoculability  of  the  secretion  at  a  later  period, 
was  established  in  a  paper  published  by  Mr.  Henry  Lee  in  the  pages 
of  the  *  British  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,'  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1856.  (No.  xxxvL  p.  600.) 

Dr.  Alexandre  Viennois,  a  pupil  of  M.  Rollet,  has  well  recorded  his 
master's  labours  in  his  thesis  on  the  results  of  secondary  syphilitic  in- 
oculation. Dr.  Viennois  says  that  the  records  of  science  had  long 
contained  certain  observations  of  nurses  contaminated  by  the  children 
whom  they  suckled  ;  of  adults  contaminated  from  mouth  to  mouth ; 
and  of  infants  inoculated  by  vaccination.  A  series  of  inoculations 
had  been  recorded  by  Wallace,  Waller,  Vidal,  Rinecker,  and  others,  in 
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which  the  prodnct  of  secondary  affections  had  been  used.  It  was  onlj 
necessary  to  study  these  facts — that  is  to  say,  to  interpret  them  cor- 
rectly,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and  to  substantiate  one  of  the 
most  important  laws  that  was  ever  announced  in  the  science  of 
'syphiiogra  phy . 

But  first  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  old  Hunterian  error, 
reproduced  and  exaggerated  by  Kicord  ;  an  error  general  at  that  period. 
Hunter  and  Ricord  both  studied  primary  syphilis  in  its  effects  when 
inoculated  upon  the  patient  himself :  as  well  might  they  have  studied 
the  development  of  the  vaccine  vesicle  by  inoculating  the  secretion 
which  it  afforded  a  second  time  upon  the  same  subject,  or  ujK)n  another 
patient  previously  vaccinated.  M.  Kollet,  assisted  by  Dr.  Yiennois  in 
May,  JuDe,  and  July,  1858,  studied  separately  the  effects  of  the  con- 
tagion of  the  primary  chancre ;  of  the  chancre  produced  by  the  con- 
tact of  secondary  syphilitic  sores,  and  especially  of  the  secondary 
chancre  on  the  breast ;  of  the  inoculated  chancre  on  the  mouth ;  and 
finally,  of  the  chancre  produced  by  arti6cial  inoculation.  Some  of  the 
results  of  these  investigations  must  conclude  our  present  article.  The 
first  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Yiennois  we  will  give  in  detail  as  the  type 
of  many  others. 

Mme.  X.  was  seen  by  her  medical  attendant,  together  with  her 
husband,  in  May,  1857.  She  then  had  a  papular  syphilitic  eruptiois 
over  the  body.  She  had  lost  her  hair  and  had  scabs  on  her  head,  with 
enlargement  of  the  sub-occipital  gland ;  mucous  tubercles  existed  in 
the  mouth ;  there  were  greyish  patches  on  the  tonsils,  but  no  disease 
in  the  parts  of  generation.  The  husband  was  in  perfect  health,  and 
had  never  had  any  venereal  disease. 

This  lady  had  been  delivered  of  a  healthy  child  on  the  30th  of 
October,  1856.  She  had  had  her  breast  drawn  several  days  in  succes- 
sion by  a  woman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  paid  for  her  at- 
tendance. In  January,  1857,  a  crack  formed  on  the  left  nipple,  which 
was  followed  by  enlargement  of  the  glands  in  the  axilla.  Uj^'^n 
examination,  a  large  cicatrized  induration  was  found  at  the  base  of  the 
left  nipple,  and  in  the  armpit  were  two  glands  enlarged  to  the  size  of 
nuts,  but  not  painfuL 

The  woman  who  had  drawn  this  lady's  breast  was  found  to  have  had 
secondary  s3rmptoms,  and  at  the  time  she  was  attending  Mme.  X.  had 
had  mucous  tubercles  on  her  throat  for  six  months. 

The  lady's  child  was  also  affected  with  secondary  syphilb  through  an 
nicer  on  its  lip. 

Fifteen  other  cases  are  then  tabulated,  in  which  an  indurated  Bove 
was  communicated  to  the  breast  of  the  nurse  by  the  child.  The  trans- 
mission in  all  these  cases  was  supposed  to  have  been  by  means  of  the 
secondary  disease  in  the  infants,  and  quite  independent  of  any  primary 
syphilis. 

An  important  fact  maintained  by  M.  BoUet,  Dr.  Yiennois,  and  also 
described  at  length  by  Mr.  Henry  Lee  in  vol  xliiL  of  the  '  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions/  is  that  the  secondary  syphilitic  inoculation 
in  buch  cases  exactly  resembles  the  primary  indurated  chancre. 
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M.  Didaj  has  indeed  endeavoured  to  establiah  the  fiu^t  that  these 
are  differences  which  will  allow  a  primary  inoculation  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  secondary  one.  He  says  that  the  period  of  incubation  produced 
by  the  contagion  of  secondary  syi)hilis  is  longer  than  that  which  pre- 
cedes the  primary  chancre.  In  reply  to  this  M.  Kollet  asserts  that  in 
the  twelve  cases  which  have  been  collected,  where  artificial  inoculation 
fix>m  a  secondary  affection  has  taken  place  (in  persons  not  previously 
affected)  the  mean  period  of  incubation  was  twenty-siz  days.  In  the 
three  cases  in  which  inoculations  from  primary  indurated  sores  have 
taken  place  in  like  manner,  the  mean  period  was  tweuty-four  days. 

M.  Diday,  however,  affirms  that  in  chancre  produced  by  secondaiy 
syphilis,  the  ulceration  does  not  occur  so  soon  (after  the  appearance  of 
the  adhesive  inflammation) ;  that  the  ulceration,  when  it  has  taken 
place,  remains  more  superficial;  that  it  disappears  in  a  shorter  time; 
that  the  induration  which  accompanies  it  has  less  consistence,  and  is 
of  less  extent  than  when  arising  from  the  inoculation  of  primary 
chancre.  M.  Diday,  moreover,  maintains  that  the  constitutional 
syphilis  derived  from  a  secondary  affettiou  is  longer  in  developing 
itself  after  the  first  appeai*ance  of  the  chancre  than  when  resulting 
from  a  primary  disease ;  that  the  symptoms  produced  are  less  severe 
and  of  shorter  duration ;  and  finally,  ih&t  they  are  not  again  con- 
tagious. These  opinions  appear  to  M.  Diday  to  account  for  the 
epidemic  of  the  fifteenth  century  having  gradually  abated.  He  believes 
that  the  transmission  of  the  secondary  affections  reproduced  the  disease 
in  a  modified  form,  and  thus  secured  the  patients  against  the  more 
formidable  results  of  direct  primary  inoculation,  and  he  further  con- 
cludes that,  practically,  prolonged  and  severe  specific  treatment  might 
be  dispensed  with  in  cases  where  from  the  history  of  the  case  or 
other  means  there  were  reasons  for  believing  any  particular  case  of 
disease  to  have  been  derived  from  a  secondary  affection. 

The  subject  which  will  present  the  featui*es  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  the  profession  in  England  with  regard  to  the  inoculability  of 
secondary  syphilis  is  undoubtedly  its  relation  to  vaccination.  Dr. 
Yiennois,  both  in  the  *  Archives  of  Medicine,*  and  also  in  his  work  on 
secondary  inoculation,  cites  many  cases  in  which  lie  believes  that  the 
syphilitic  poison  has  been  communicated  together  with  the  vaccine. 
He  believes  that  if  the  lymph  of  the  vesicle  only  be  taken,  that 
the  cow-pox  alone  will  be  communicated,  but  that  if  the  blood  of 
a  person  infected  constitutionally  with  syphilis  be  inoculated  at  the 
same  time  as  the  vaccine  lymph,  then  that  both  diseases  may  bo  com- 
municated. Under  these  circumstances  the  cow-pox  would  develop 
itself  first,  and  after  the  usual  period  of  incubation,  the  ayphilitu; 
tubercle  would  appear  on  the  vaccinated  part,  and  be  followed  by 
secondary  symptoms. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Viennois : 

1.  Syphilis  has  been  observed  to  follow  vaccination  a  great  number 
of  times,  and  that  from  nearly  the  commencement  of  vaccination,  by 
authors  worthy  of  credit, — ^French,  English,  German,  Italian,  &c. 

2.  When  a  person  is  vaccinated  who  has  latent  syphilis,  then  the 
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syphilis  may  develop  itself  nnder  the  inflaence  of  the  vaccination. 
Such  affections  have  been  observed  a  great  number  of  times,  and  con- 
sist of  constitutional  affections  of  various  kinds,  such  as  the  papular, 
the  vesicular,  or  the  pustular  eruptions.  It  is  then  never  a  primary 
fSumcre  that  is  produced  upon  the  inoculated  point. 

3.  If  vaccine  matter  ahne  is  taken,  the  vaccine  vesicle  alone  is 
produced. 

4.  K  some  blood  be  taken  at  the  same  time  from  a  subject  who 
has  constitutional  syphilis,  the  same  inoculation  may  transmit  two 
diseases — the  vaccine  poison  with  lymph,  the  syphilitic  poison  with 
the  blood. 

5.  In  thoee  cases  of  which  J>r.  Yiennois  says  there  are  numerous 
esamples,  the  vacciiie  vesicle  is  developed  first,  because  its  natural 
period  of  incubation  is  shorter,  and  its  natural  duration  less. 

6.  The  first  change  by  which  the  syphilitic  inoculation  is  recognised 
is  an  indurated  ulcer  accompanied  by  multiple  indolent  bubo;  in  fact, 
with  all  the  characters  of  a  primary  syphilitic  chancre.  This  succeeds 
the  vaccine  vesicle,  and  occurs  on  tJie  same  spot. 

7.  Afler  this  primary  chancre,  secondary  symptoms  appear  in  their 
ordinary  course,  as  they  would  after  a  primary  diiease  communicated 
in  any  other  way. 

8.  When  the  two  poisons  are  mixed  together  and  intentionally 
inoculated,  one  poison  does  not  destroy  the  other,  but  each  produces  its 
own  specific  efiSsct,  at  its  own  proper  time. 

9.  The  vaccine  fluid  is  therefore  under  these  circumstances  but  a 
vehicle  for  the  syphilitic  poison,  which  may  dilute  and  divide  it,  but  in 
no  way  interferes  with  its  specific  action. 

10.  It  is  therefore  highly  important  that  vaccine  matter  should 
never  be  taken  from  a  suspected  patient,  and  in  new-bom  children  that 
the  lymph  should  not  be  taken  before  the  age  at  which  hereditaify 
syphilis  ordinarily  shows  itself. 

11.  If  circumstances  should  necessitate  the  use  of  lymph  fix>m  a 
patient  of  whose  condition  the  surgeon  cannot  be  sure,  he  ought  to  take 
the  greatest  care  to  take  the  pure  lymph  only,  without  any  admixture 
of  blood  or  of  other  fluids. 

12.  Under  no  circumstances  ought  a  healthy  person  to  be  vaccinated 
finom  a  patient  known  to  be  syphilitic. 

13.  These  precaations  are  so  much  the  more  necessary,  as  from  a 
sixigle  syphilitic  patient  a  great  number  of  persons  may  be  vaccinated 
at  a  time,  and  may  all  have  syphilis  eommuuicated  to  them. 

14.  The  precautions  now  mentioned  are  snfiicient  to  prevent  any 
fotore  misfortunes,  inasmuch  as  syphilis  is  not  communicated  by  the 
^vaccine  matter,  but  by  the  vaccinator;  and  the  observance  of  them 
would  completely  disarm  those  who  are  opposed  to  vac<mmtion. 
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Retiew  IV. 

1.  U^>er  Idiotie  miU  beaonderer  Biicksicht  auj  daa  Stadtgebiet  ScUzbvrg, 
Pathologisch-AruUomische  und  Stadstiaclie  Studien  zur  Naivrge- 
achichte  dieser  VoUcakrankheU,  Von  Dr.  F.  V.  Zillner,  M.D. A-D  J^^. 
1857.  VerhandluDgen  der  Kaiserlichen  Leopoldinisch-Garolini- 
schen  deutschen  Akademie  der  Naturforscher. — Jena,  I860. 

Idiocy y  with  Especial  Reference  to  Salzburg  and  its  Suburbs,  dte.  By 
Dr.  Zillner. 

2.  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Entwickdung  des  Schdddgrundes  im 
gesunden  und  krankhafien  Zustande^  und  iiher  den  Einfluss  der- 
sdben  au/ Scluiddform,  GesichtsbUdung  und  Gehimbau.  Von  Hu- 
DOLF  ViRCHOW,  Frof.  der  Fatbologisclien  Anatomie,  d^c.  &c,  za 
Berlin.— 1857.     4to,  pp.  128. 

Developmenl  of  tlie  Base  of  the  SkvUy  in  Healthy  and  Diseased  Condi- 
tions, and  on  its  Influence  on  the  Form  of  the  Skull,  dsc  By  Ru- 
dolf ViRCHOW. 

3.  Ueber  den  Cretinismus,  namentlich  in  Franken,  und  aber  Patholo- 
giache  Schddelformen,  (Vorgetrageu  in  der  Fhys.  Med.  Ges.  zu 
Wurzb.,  1851.)  Von  Rudolf  Virchow,  Frof.,  &c.  Ac.  Gesam. 
Abhand.,  891-939. 

On  Cretinism,  particularly  in  Franconia,  and  on  Fathological  Forms 
of  tlie  SkulL    By  Rudolf  Virchow. 

4.  Ueber  die  Verbreitung  des  Cretinismus  in  Unterfranken.  Von  Ru- 
dolf Virchow,  Fro£,  &c,  (Vorgetragen  in  der  Fhys.  Med.  Ges. 
zu  Wurzb.,  1852.)     Gesam.  Abhand.,  939-969. 

On  the  Spread  of  Cretinism  in  Lower  Franconia.  By  Rudolf 
Virchow. 

5.  Zur  Entuoicklungsgeschicfite    des  Cretinismus  und  der  Schddeid\f- 
formitdten.     Von  Rudolf  Virchow.     Ges.  Abhand.,  969-997. 

1856. 
On  the  nistory  of  the  Development  of  Cretinism,  and  on  Deformities 
of  tfie  Skull,    By  Rudolf  Virchow. 

Zillner  besins  his  work  with  these  words  :  ^*  The  natural  history  of 
idiocy  is  stiu  very  deficient.**  This  deficiency,  which  all  psychologists 
acknowledge,  we  have  to  thank  him  for  having  materially  diminished. 
IJoder  idiocy,  he  says,  we  usually  reckon  "  every  case  of  injury,  defect, 
check,  interruption,  backgoing,  or  complete  arrest  of  the  development 
of  the  infant  mind.**  This  is  a  good  pi-actical  definition,  though  it  does 
not  define  the  eostent  of  the  injury  or  defect.  To  the  medical  eye, 
however,  idiocy  presents  itself  as  <' every  diseased  condition  of  the 
oerebro-spinal  system  which  (as  a  sine  qud  non)  is  associated  with  an 
arrest  or  disturbance  of  the  mental  development.** 

In  much,  but  not  in  all,  of  what  Zilincr  says  of  the  error  of  draw- 
ing too  specific  and  too  wide  a  distinction  between  idiotismus  and 
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cretiniHmiis,  we  concur,  and  we  think  he  has  done  right  in  including 
in  one  class  cretins,  idiots,  and  imbeciles,  though  admittedly  the  phy- 
sical and  psychical  phenomena  may  differ  considerably  in  the  different 
classes,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind  and  origin. 

Our  own  view  of  the  matter  is  briefly  this.  All  cretins  are  idiots,  but 
all  idiots  are  not  cretins.  Cretinism  is,  in  short,  a  form  of  idiocy,  of 
which  the  mental  manifestations  are  to  some  extent  peculiar,  but 
which  is  recognised  chiefly  by  physical  characteristics,  and  which 
occurs  with  great  frequency  in  particular  localities,  in  which  goitre 
also  nearly  always,  if  not  always,  abounds,  showing  it  to  be  under 
territorial  inflaences,  and  therefore,  as  a  form  of  idiocy,  to  be  truly 
endemic.  While,  however,  it  occurs  with  great  fi'equency  only  in  such 
localities,  isolated  cases  of  cretinous  idiotism  are  to  be  found  here  and 
there  throughout  the  whole  of  our  own  country.  Nor  does  it  follow 
that  every  idiot  in  a  cretinous  locality  is  a  cretin.  We  have  personally 
had  evidence  that  this  is  not  the  case.  In  such  places  are  to  be  found, 
as  well  as  the  cretinous,  the  true  microcephalic  idiot,  the  hydrocephalic, 
the  choreic,  the  epileptic,  the  paralytic,  kc.  In  short,  while  in  these 
localities  territorial  influences  originate  a  form  of  idiocy,  those  social 
causes^  from  which  other  forms  may  be  regarded  as  springing,  are 
neither  absent  nor  inoperative,  but  give  the  same  results  there  as 
elsewhere. 

We  do  not  know  a  people  among  whom  idiocy  does  not  appear, 
nor  do  we  believe  that  such  will  be  found  in  or  out  of  Europe.  Ig- 
norance of^  or  violation  of,  the  laws  of  health,  are  practically  univei-sal, 
and  one  result  is  idiocy.  In  proportion  to  the  non-observance  of  these, 
and  more  especially  to  the  non-observance  of  such  of  them  as  relate  to 
the  management  of  infancy,  so  will  be  the  frequency  of  this  gi*eat 
calamity.  Even  the  strictly  territorial  causes  are  under  a  certain 
control. 

As  a  disease,  then,  idiocy  is  general — more  or  less  frequent  every- 
where. Here  and  there  it  occurs  with  exceptional  frequency,  without 
assuming  any  particular  type,  and  depending  on  the  social  condition  and 
habitd  of  the  people,  and  not  on  the  locality.  Or  it  may  he  (and  we 
believe  it  so  is)  that  this  social  condition  and  these  habits  of  a  people 
dwelling  in  a  particular  place  may  be  such  as  to  render  one  type  of 
idiocy  exceptionally  frequent.  The  degree  of  the  ignorance  and  the 
character  of  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  health  differing,  so  will  the 
degree  and  character  of  the  result  differ.* 

It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  idiocy  strictly  as  congenital,  opposed  to 
aeqtdred  insanity.  Practically  this  is  not,  and  cannot,  be  done.  It 
matters  little  whether  the  mischief  has  occurred  during  intra-uterine 
or  the  early  period  of  extra-uterine  life,  quoad  the  result  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  an  examination  of  the  patient  will  not  show  the 
period  from  which  the  disease  dates.  Nay,  there  are  many  cases 
of  dementia -which  could  not  be  distinguished  from  idiocy  without 

*  Whether  we  fhould  ue  the  tenn  endemio  in  such  cases  is  not  quite  clear.  The  deri- 
▼ttkm  of  the  word — firom  «y,  among,  and  i^tuK,  a  people,  thus  referring  to  tlie  people 
rather  than  to  the  pUoe— might  justify  it,  tliongh  the  unu  might  not  accord  its  support. 
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the  aid  of  the  patient's  history.  This  we  have  oecaszonally  felt  in 
examiniDg  &tuoas  men,  thirty  to  forty  years  old,  whoee  dementia 
dated  from  and  was  connected  with  the  arrival  of  puberty. 

Wherever  the  mind  is  obliterated,  or  injured,  or  impaired,  before  it 
has  undergone  any  very  appreciable  development,  be  the  cause  what  it 
may — territorial,  social,  or  accidental — there  we  have  idiooj.  What- 
ever the  theory,  this  we  find  to  be  the  view  habitually  acted  <xi,  aad 
we  think  it  serves  all  useful  purposes.  It  does  not  prevent  idiocy  from 
being  contrasted  as  a  disease  of  privaUan  with  dementia  as  a  diaease 
of  deprivation — the  contrast  having  a  substantial,  though  not  an  afato- 
lute,  accuracy. 

We  are  so  little  acquainted  with  the  statistics  of  idiocy,  that 
any  contribution  directly  or  indirectly  bearing  on  the  subject  is 
of  value,  while  £Eicts  so  carefully  collected  and  analysed,  as  ai*e  those 
of  Zillner,  are  peculiarly  so.  We  find,  from  his  researches  in  Salzbuig, 
that  out  of  100  idiots,  40*5  are  male,  and  59*5  female.  This  difiecs 
from  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  in  the  general  population  of  the 
place,  which  gives  in  100,  47*3  males,  and  52*7  females.  We  have 
therefore  a  somewhat  greater  tendency  to  this  disease  in  the  female  than 
in  the  made  sex ;  explained,  perhi4>s,  by  the  greater  mortality  of  male 
children  during  the  first  year  of  infant  life.  Acquired  insanity  also 
shows  a  greater  proportion  of  females,  100  cases  giving  45  males,  and 
55  females. 

An  interesting  connexion  between  crime  and  insanity  occnis  in 
connexion  with  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  affected  with  idiocy.  As 
just  shown,  the  female  sex  has  a  greater  liability  both  to  this  and  to 
other  forms  of  insanity.  We  understand  Zillner  to  mean  that  this 
greater  liability  is  more  manifest  in  Salzburg  than  in  the  country 
generally.  Now,  it  happens  that  crime  among  women  there  also 
exceeds  the  general  average  by  five  per  cent.,  the  exceptional  excess  in 
idiocy  and  madness  having  a  corresponding  excess  in  crime. 

Again,  as  regards  the  social  position  of  the  parentage,  he  finds  that 
a  larger  proportion  of  idiots  belongs  to  the  poor  or  lower  class  of  the 
community  than  to  the  higher,  more  prosperous,  and  independent 
class.  It  is  important  to  find  figmres  supporting  this,  which  we 
believe  to  be  true  in  all  countries.  Poverty  is  undoubtedly  a  cause  of 
idiocy.  Dr.  Jarvis  well  says,  that  it  "  is  not  a  single  outward  eircom- 
stance,  the  mere  absence  of  worldly  goods."  Poverty  has  a  broad 
grasp,  and  afiects  life,  health,  intellect,  and  morality,  as  wdl  as  estftte. 
The  proportion  of  the  two  classes  in  fialzburg  having  been  ascertained, 
it  is  found  that  10,000  of  the  well-being  give  25  idiots,  while  10,000 
of  the  poor  give  64,  a  difference  too  great  to  be  accidentaL 

The  extent  to  which  idiocy  prevails  is  variously  estimated— in- 
cluding only  the  more  marked  idiots,  it  reaches  3*16  in  a  thousand,  or 
1  in  316 ;  but,  if  the  imbecile,  iacWe,  and  weak-minded*  be  indodad, 
it  amounts  to  6  in  a  thousand,  cht  1  in  1 66  of  the  popuktion.  Ac- 
quired insanity  demands  asylum  accommodation  for  1  in  692,  but  this, 

"  Ifinder  Welt!aafig«.. 
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of  oooFse,  is  below  the  figure  which  would  represent  the  extent  ci  the 

Gk>itre  affects  2  per  cent,  of  the  new-born,  6  to  9  per  oent.  of  those  at 
a  achool-goiiig  age,  and  17  per  cent,  of  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  twenty-two.  Of  96  men  and  184  women  in  adult  life  in  the 
public  charitable  institutions,  21  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  61  per  cent, 
of  the  women  were  affected.  It  appears  that  idiots  are  not  more  liable 
to  this  disease  than  are  others  living  under  similar  heailth-conditions, 
having  as  litUe  exercise,  being  as  much  confined  to  the  liouse,  and 
being  as  imperfectly  nourished. 

The  education  of  the  people  cannot  be  much  neglected,  since  98  per 
oent.  can  "  read,  write,  and  count." 

With  these  facts  as  a  preface,  we  shall  proceed  to  analyse  and  com- 
nient  on  his  important  chapter  on  the  Causes  of  Idiocy.  In  treating 
of  these  he  divides  his  subject  in  the  following  manner : 

1.  CangtUtttionalt  £Gunily,  or  hereditary  idiocy. 

2.  TraumeUic,  where  the  skull  or  its  contents  have  been  injured. 

3.  CongeaUve  idiocy. 

4.  Idiocy  through  esshausHon,  from  deficient  nourishment,  &c, 

5.  Toxic  idiooy^  from  the  use  of  substances  whose  action  is  more 

especially  on  the  Aiervous  system. 

6.  Ifalarial  idiocy. 

7.  Idiocy  arising  from  other  or  accidental  causes. 

1.  Constitutional  telioej^.-— Wherever,  whether  in  the  branches  of  a 
Jamily  or  in  a  community,  we  find  many  cases  of  epilepsy,  insanity, 
stammering  or  stuttering,  chorea,  defects  of  the  senses,  marked 
ahortHiightedness,  deafiiess,  dumbness,  or  such  like  ailments,  there, 
JMOording  to  ZUlner,  we  may  expect  to  find  idiocy  similarly  abounding; 
and  he  quotes  Dagonet^  as  having  made  the  same  observation  in  refe- 
rence to  Stephans^d,  near  Strasbourg. 

On  turning  to  a  former  part  of  the  work,  we  find  that  in  SaLsbuzg, 
to  which  his  observations  are  confined,  short  stature,  dwarfage,  de- 
formity, the  toothless  upper  jaw,  flat  feet,  knock-knees,  and  such-like 
afifections  occur  in  24  per  cent,  of  the  men  between  twenty  and 
twenty-five  years;  while  in  25  per  cent,  of  the  military  recruits, 
anomalies  of  the  muscular  system  are  found.  Epilepsy  affects  3  in 
1000  of  the  population.  Short  sight  is  very  frequent,  and  imperfect 
hearing  in  the  young  no  rare  occurrence;  and  defective  articulation, 
as  observed  by  Knok,  is  common  in  all  its  forms. 

In  a  community  abounding  in  such  physical  defects  as  those  de- 
aoribed,  we  should  be  prepared  to  find  psychical  defects  proportionally 
aboundiing.  We  have  ourselves  had  several  opportunities  of  witnessing 
tins  coincidence — a  ooincidenoe  which  our  present  knowledge  could 
have  predicted,  since  the  conditions  which  originate  the  one  set  of 
defects  are  recognised  as  effective  in  producing  the  other — bodily  and 
Bental  health  being  all  under  one  set  of  laws,  the  violation  of  whidi 
imperils  the  whole  health,  though  in  one  ease  the  manifestation  of  the 
injury  may  be  found  in  dwarfage  or  deformity,  and  in  another  in 
idiocy,  madoeai^  or,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  crime.     The  man  who  is  the 
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intelligent  gnardian  of  his  bodily  health,  is,  ipgojaclo,  a  good  guardian 
of  his  mental     The  reverse,  at  any  rate,  is  wholly  trae. 

We  could  oarselves  have  given  many  other  bodily  defects  in  corious 
association  with  idiocy,  observed  in  the  parent^  brothers,  sisten^ 
uncles,  aunts,  or  cousins  of  idiots;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  high- 
arched  palate,  short  or  unequal  arms  or  legs,  one  testicle,  dub  foot^ 
hare  lip,  clefl  palate,  supernumerary  toes  or  fingers,  squint,  dec.  kc 

Zillner  does  not  tell  us  to  what  extent  the  hereditaxy  cause  holdi 
in  his  field  of  observation ;  but  we  are  lefb  to  infer  that  it  is  there,  as 
everywhere,  largely  operative.  Of  the  effects  of  marriages  of  ooii- 
sanguinity  he  says  nothing.  Almost  all  writers  assume  such  mar- 
riages to  tell  seriously  against  the  offspring ;  but  we  are  not  in  pos- 
session of  much  definite  information  on  the  subject.  The  papers  of 
Bemis  and  Devay,  though  able  and  elaborate,  are  nevertheless  dedBcieiit. 
So  far  as  Salzburg  is  concerned,  this  probably  plays  an  unimportant 
part.  Since  1817,  the  increase  of  the  population  is  as  100  :  160;  and 
it  was  ascertained  that  out  of  1000  inhabitants  of  the  poor  and  middla 
class,  only  356  were  born  in  the  place,  and  of  the  better  class  still 
fewer.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  for  forty  years  (1817  to  1857)  thero 
must  have  been  a  constant,  large,  and  beneficial  infusion  of  new  and 
strange  blood.  The  extent  to  which  illegitimacy  prevails  undoes  much 
of  the  good  that  might  be  expected  to  flow  from  this;  the  legitimate 
being  to  the  illegitimate  as  3  to  1.  Mamed  couples  are  few,  only  103 
in  1000  of  the  population,  and  they  are  not  very  fruitfuL  Maniages 
are  contracted  late  in  life;  by  men  at  thirty-three  on  an  average,  and 
by  women  at  thirty. 

It  has  been  shown  in  our  own  country,  and  is  capable  of  further 
proof,  that  illegitimate  children  are  born  under  circumstances  unfii- 
vourable  to  health  and  vigour.  Their  mothers  are  exceptionally  liable 
to  puerperal  mania.  They  themselves  ara  less  viable,  and  the  mortality 
amongst  them  is  greater.  Out  of  1000  living-bom  children  of  each 
sex,  in  Salzburg,  there  died  during  the  first  year, 
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The  mean  is  an  absolutely  large  mortality,  and  indicates  weakly 
children  at  birth,  or  conditions  after  birth  unfavourable  to  life.  Bat 
the  mortality  of  the  bastards  gi'eatly  exceeds  the  mean,  and  proves 
them  to  be  at  birth,  or  after  it,  still  less  fortunately  conditioned. 

2.  Traumatic  idiocy,  where  the  skull  or  its  contents  have  been  in* 
jured  by  a  blow,  or  fall,  or  pressure,  or  by  any  other  such  accident. 

The  passage  of  the  child  s  head  through  the  pelvis,  and  the  pressure 
to  which  it  is  subjected  in  all  labours,  but  especially  in  protracted  onefl» 
are  alluded  to  imder  this  head.  We  have  ourselves  seen  many  cases 
of  idiocy  which  were  undoubtedly  referable  to  this  cause,  and  several 
where  it  was  stated  that  animation  had  been  suspended  at  birth,  or 
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tliat  insiraments  had  been  vlMl  in  the  delivery.  Whether  the  eating 
of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  enlarged  man's  head  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  other  parts,  and  in  like  manner  the  head  of  his  off- 
spring,  and  so  brings  difficulty  in  parturition,  and  consequent  calami* 
ties,  we  cannot  say;  but,  so  far  as  our  own  observation  goes,  idiocy 
arising  from  difficult  or  abnormal  births  is  proportionally  more  fre- 
quent, and  not  less  frequent  among  the  lower  and  uneducated  classes 
Uian  among  the  higher. 

Zillner  points  out  with  great  truth  that  improper  management  of 
pr^poant  women,  an  ignorant,  negligent,  or  interfering  midwifery,  a 
careless  or  rough  treatment  of  the  infant,  as  they  raise  the  rate  of  in- 
fimt  mortality,  so  also  do  they  become  causes  of  idiocy,  and  of  other 
defects  and  weaknesses.  A  proper  understanding  of  the  laws  of 
health  by  the  people  generally,  the  recognition  that  child-bearing  is  a 
physiological  process,  and  that  the  management  of  infancy  ought  to  be, 
and  can  be  directed  by  natural  laws,  would  diminish  this  source  of  the 
greatest  calamity  which  befalls  man. 

3.  Congestive  idiocy, — He  regards  the  seat  of  the  mischief  as  either  in 
the  skull  bones,  the  brain-membranes,  or  the  brain  itself  With  re- 
ference to  the  first,  he  states  that  of  twelve  skulls  examined,  the  greater 
part  showed  a  thickening  of  the  bones,  an  obliteration  or  synostotic 
union  of  the  sutures,  or  osteophytes.  These  accidents  may  have  their 
origin  in  intra-uterine,  or  the  early  period  of  extra-uterine  life ;  pre- 
fiiced  or  accompanied  by  febrile  symptoms,  heat,  and  often  redness  of 
the  scalp,  convulsions,  ^c. 

When  the  membranes  are  involved,  he  calls  it  meningeal  idiocy  ;  and 
when  the  brain-mass,  cerebral  idiocy.  To  the  introduction  of  such 
terms  into  medicine  many  objections  might  be  taken.  Altogether,  in 
this  part  of  his  work,  we  think  Zillner  has  not  had  his  usual  fortune 
in  the  selection  of  terms. 

4.  Idiocy  through  exhatution,  (Erschopfung.) — ^This  is  that  common 
idiocy  which  follows  hydrencephaloid  disease,  so  frequent  and  so  fatal 
in  our  cities,  so  often  traceable  to  incorrect  views  as  to  the  feeding  and 
general  management  of  children,  and  in  a  great  measure  so  truly  a 
preventible  disease.  Very  many  cases  of  idiocy  in  this  country  we 
have  traced  to  this  origin  ;  and  the  grave  receives  many,  who  make  a 
partial  recovery  under  the  wiser  treatment  of  the  affection  now  com- 
mon, but  who  never  become  strong,  and,  after  months  or  a  year,  pass 
away  before  the  extinption  or  impairment  of  mind  has  been  acknow- 
ledged by  those  who  always  unwillingly  make  any  such  acknow- 
ledgment. 

6.  Toodc  idiocy,  from  the  use  of  substances  whose  action  is  chiefly 
on  the  nervous  system.  Zillner*s  remarks  under  this  head  are  brief. 
He  draws  attention  to  this  cause  of  idiocy,  and  specifies  laudanum  and 
brandy  as  coming  within  the  class  of  substances  referred  to.  In  all 
our  large  towns  sedatives  containing  opium  are  habitually  given  to 
children,  chiefly  to  those  of  the  lower  class.  The  evil  effects  of  these 
have  been  often  pointed  out,  and  have  been  well  described  by  Marshall 
Hall,     A  sallow  colour,  lashless  red  eyelids,  bloated  lips,  a  puffed. 
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flabby,  and  wrinkled  face,  an  aged  and  liaggard  aqseet,  a  dull,  stupid, 
idiotic  expression,  a  shrivelled,  puny,  and  emaciated  body,  are  among 
the  symptoms  which  he  gives,  and  form  a  sad  picture,  which  we  have 
seen.  If  the  child  is  not  cut  ofl*  by  the  snpervention  of  active  disease, 
imbecility  or  idiocy  often  remains  as  the  sequel.  Here,  again,  ignorance 
and  error  inflict  upon  the  inoffending  individual  a  &te  worse  than 
death,  and  burden  society  with  a  helpless  member. 

6.  Idiocy  frovi  malaria  or  vitiated  air. — Zillner  treats  this  subject  at 
considerable  length,  and  with  the  ability  which  characterizes  the  whole 
essay.  He  shows  that  Salzburg  is  surrounded  with  all  the  conditions 
necessaiy  for  originating  the  marsh  miasm.  In  a  former  part  of  tiie 
work  lie  gives  a  most  complete  account  of  its  climate,  the  charsusteristici 
of  which  he  shows  to  be,  a  greater  winter  cold  and  less  summer  heat 
than  would  be  inferred  from  its  geographical  position ;  consideraUe 
and  rapid  changes  of  temperature  and  barometric  pressure ;  great  dif> 
ference  of  temperature,  according  to  locality — on  the  sun  and  shade 
side  of  the  mountain  ;  great  fall  of  rain  ;  excessive  humidity ;  mudi 
cloud  and  mist ;  heavy  dews ;  wet  springs  and  summers ;  prevalence  of 
thick  gloomy  weather ;  and  little  movement  in  the  air,  with  frequent 
calms.  We  have  given  his  conclusions  in  detail,  because  in  treating 
of  such  matters,  sufficient  attention  has  usually  not  been  given  to  the 
consideration  of  climate. 

The  physical  and  geological  peculiarities  of  the  locality  he  describes 
fully,  and  they  are  certainly  sufficient  with  siich  a  climate  to  engender 
marsh  miasm.  Intermittent  fever,  in  fact,  though  less  frequent  than 
it  was  formerly,  is  still  an  endemic  disease,  as  are  also  enlargements  of 
the  spleen,  and  the  other  allied  ailments. 

He  attempts  to  show  a  connexion  between  marsh  fevw  and  acute 
aflections  of  the  thyroid  gland,  as  Yirchow  has  also  very  ably  done. 
The  history  of  epidemics  furnishes  him  with  proof,  Thus,  in  reference 
to  Salzburg,  it  is  recorded  that  ^'between  August  and  October,  1847, 
acute  swelling  of  the  thyroid  appeared  along  with  intermitting  fever  f 
and  "  in  October,  1849,  typhus,  intermitting  fever,  erysipelas,  swellii^ 
of  the  thyroid,  and  scarlatina."  It  is  observed,  too,  that  conditions 
which  lead  to  the  manifestation  of  acute  goitre,  often  also  lead  to 
greater  enlargements  in  chronic  cases,  although,  as  a  rule,  chronio 
goitres  increase  in  winter  and  attain  their  maximum  in  spring.  Another 
argument  rests  on  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  these  diflerent 
diseases,  between  which  it  is  attempted  to  establii^  an  alliance,  chiefly 
occur.  Acute  goitre  presents  itself  usually  in  warm  weather,  or 
summer,  and  so  also  do  marsh  fever,  erysipelas,  &c.  The  maximum  of 
general  disease  in  the  community,  however,  is  attained  in  winter  and 
spring,  indicating  the  leading  character  of  the  climatic  constitution  of 
Sialzburg  to  be  towards  thoracic  disease.  Another  interesting  fact  is 
observed  in  the  hospital  statistics,  which  we  note,  though  not  quite 
relevant  to  our  subject.  It  appears  that,  as  the  population  of  the 
place  has  become  more  dense,  so  the  proportion  <^  hospital  entries  to 
the  whole  population  has  increased. 

These  maladoos  influences  are  especially  actiye  in  the  production  of 
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tbflit  form  of  idiocy  wbich  we  call  cretinigm.  The  importance  attached 
ta  them  by  Zillner  aod  Virchow,  we  are  convinced,  is  not  too  great. 
It  IB  poeaible,  nay,  we  think  probable,  that  they  are  not  identical  with 
manh  miaam,  which  may  exiat  in  great  force  where  goitre  and  cre- 
tinism are  absent.  But  it  is  certain  that  many  of  the  conditions 
naeeasary  for  originating  the  one  are  required  for  the  other.  There  is 
a  growing  conviction,  that  neither  the  temperature  nor  the  hygro- 
metric  state  of  the  atmosphere,  nor  the  want  of  sunlight,  nor  the 
geological  condition  of  the  soil,  nor  the  physical  configuration  of  the 
locality,  nor  its  vegeteble  productious,  nor  the  qualities  of  its  waters, 
nor  the  habits  of  its  people,  taken  separately  or  inde})endently,  can 
exf^ain  the  ooemrence  of  endemic  goitre  or  of  cretinism.  But  it  is  more 
than  possible  that  three  or  four,  or  more,  of  these,  with  other  unknown 
conditions,  may  nnite  in  producing  a  miasm  which  shall  cause  goitre 
alofiie,  or  goitre  and  cretinism.  The  "  impression"  of  Sir  John  Forbes 
is  more  or  less  exactly  that  of  most  recent  inquirers.     He  believes—* 

**  That  its  cause  is  some  form  of  that  unknown  local  influence  or  thing  com- 
monly recognised  under  the  name  of  miasma  or  malaria,  and  which  operates  on 
the  animal  system  as  a  poison,  producing  special  modifications  of  function,  and 
special  changes  of  structure  according  to  certain  special  conditions,  which, 
however,  are  like  itself,  unknown.  As  the  unknown  thing,  which  we  term 
malaria,  or  miasma  of  marshes,  under  certain  circumstances  gives  rise  at  one 
time  to  simple  ague,  at  another  to  fatal  remittent  fever,  &c.,  and  produces  at 
times  a  morbid  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  at  others  diseases  of  the  liver,  &c. ; 
so  I  can  imagine,  that  some  other  malaria  or  unknown  thing  or  influence  of 
local  origin,  may  be  the  cause  of  ordinary  bronchocele,  of  the  a^^vated 
bronchocele  or  goitre  of  the  Alps,  and  also  of  cretinism." 

Zillner  then  proceeds  to  draw  attention  to  what  he  calls  the  chamber 
or  house  miasm,  as  a  cause  of  idiocy.  We  think,  however,  that  he 
falls  into  an  error  in  making  this  identical,  or  nearly  so,  in  its 
nature  and  effects  with  that  miasm  which  originates  goitre,  cretinism, 
and  also,  according  to  many,  marsh  fever.  We  believe  that,  given  all 
the  nufavonrable  conditions  which  he  describes  as  occurring  in  the 
dw^ngs  of  the  poor,  and  which  he  makes  the  parent  of  the  miasm^ 
in  a  district  where  goitre  and  cretinism  are  unknown,  these  diseases 
would  still  be  unknown,  though  the  evil  effects  of  such  conditions,  as 
seen  in  the  production  of  idiocy,  would  still  exist  in  full  force.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  our  own  country,  and  in  our  cities  are  largely  opera- 
tive. They  give  rise  to  hydrencephaloid  disease,  passive  hypersemia  of 
the  brain,  typhoid  disease,  and  dysenteric  affections;  they  interfere 
with  nourishment  and  growth,  lower  the  vital  power,  make  dentition 
difficult,  and  in  a  thousand  other  ways  lead  indirectly  to  the  occurrence 
of  idiocy.  Zillner  gives  this  as  one  explanation  of  its  working,  and  we 
ado|it  it  as  sufficient.  It  is  an  undoubted  &ct,  as  he  says,  that  cleanli- 
ness, ventilation,  regulated  warmth,  suitable  nourishment  and  exercise, 
the  observance,  in  short,  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  Combe  in  his 
"  Management  of  In&ncy,"  would  there,  and  here,  and  every  where, 
tend  to  diminish  tiie  frequency  of  idiocy,  arising  from  this  and  from 
many  other  causes. 

7.  His  last  divBion  b  idiocy  arising  from  other  or  accidental  causea^ 
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embracing  all  those  cases  which  cannot  be  referred  to  the  other  divi- 
sions. Zillner  states  that  epidemics  of  hooping-cough  are  frequent  in 
Salzburg,  and  that  idiocy  has  been  observed  as  the  sequel.  We  have 
met  many  cases  of  deaf-dumbness  and  of  idiocy  which  Imve  arisen  from 
this  cause. 

We  think,  however,  that  he  has  made  an  important  omission  in  not 
pointing  out  that  scarlet  fever,  measles,  small-pox,  and  typhus  fever, 
are  very  frequently  the  origin  of  idiocy.  In  our  country,  at  leasts 
this  is  certainly  true.  One-fourth  of  the  cases  of  deaf- mutism  in  Great 
Britain,  and  two-fifths  in  America,  are  cases  of  acquired  deafriess,  and 
are  generally  referable  to  these  maladies,  and  we  believe  that  nearly 
twenty  per  cent  of  our  idiocy  can  be  traced  to  the  same  diseases — 
diseases  which  we  regard  as  more  or  less  preventHle, 

It  is,  indeed,  gratifying  that  this  epithet  can  be  applied  to  so  many 
of  the  causes  ojf  idiocy.  Zillner  states  that  traumatic,  congestive,  toxic, 
and  miasmatic  idiocy  are  certainly  ca})able  of  being  diminished  in  fre- 
quency. Were  such  a  diminution  occurring,  it  is  interesting  to  know, 
as  he  points  out,  that  it  would  in  all  probability  first  show  itself 
in  a  lessening  of  the  number  of  imbeciles,  while  the  amount  of  idiocy 
of  a  graver  type  would  remain  but  little  affected. 

It  is  of  moment  to  find  a  writer  of  note  laying  so  much  stress  on  the 
importance  of  the  judicious  management  of  infancy,  as  a  preventive  of 
idiocy.  He  thinks  that  wherever  the  care  of  the  children  is  carried  out 
in  an  intelligent,  steady,  and  pei'severing  manner,  there  the  risk  of 
idiocy  diminishes  in  a  high  degree,  even  where  there  maybe  an  heredi- 
tary or  constitutional  predisposition. 

Pathological  anatomy,  prior  to  the  researches  of  Virchow  and  Zillner, 
had  done  little  for  this  form  of  mental  disease.  The  post-mortem  exa- 
mination of  idiots  does  not  often  fall  in  the  way  of  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  and  who  are  able  carefully  to  make  and  to  record 
such  examinations.  The  majority  of  idiots  die  in  private  houses,  where 
friends  or  relatives  would  oppose  a  sectio  cadaveris ;  but  even  when 
granted,  the  private  practitioner  is  too  busy  to  undertake  an  investiga- 
tion where  every  thing  would  have  to  be  looked  at,  and  which  would 
be  more  than  iisually  difficult  and  tedious  if  satisfactorily  done. 

The  first  anomaly  to  which  Zillner  alludes,  is  the  congenital  atrophy 
of  the  brain  as  it  occurs  in  the  true  microcephalic  idiot.  It  appears  to 
affect  chiefly  the  grey  substance,  the  convolutions  being  often  shallow, 
and  sometimes  nearly  absent.  It  is  believed  to  be  frequently  the  re- 
sult of  active  disease  during  foetal  life,  and  is  generally  accompanied 
by  premature  closure  of  the  sutures  of  the  skull. 

There  is  also  a  secondary  atrophy  of  the  brain,  following  inflamma- 
tory processes  in  the  brain-mass  itself,  or  in  the  membranes,  or  result- 
ing from  the  pressure  of  a  slowly  removed  external  hydrocephalus  or 
hydrops  of  the  arachnoid,  or  efliision  of  blood  during  the  act  of  birth, 
or  such  like  causes.  An  attack  of  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  bronchitis, 
hooping-cough,  <!bc.,  may  and  do  induce  head  affections  whose  end 
is  this  form  of  atrophy.  Atrophy  of  one  side  of  the  brain  also 
occurs.  A  beautiful  illustration  of  this  is  described  and  figured  by 
Virchow, 
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Hyponemia  of  the  arachnoid  and  cerebrum,  the  probable  causo  o  f 
hyjKjrtrophy  of  the  brain,  is  another  anomaly.  He  believes  this  often 
to  result  from  injudiciously  treating  children,  from  enveloping  them 
ill  foatherbeds,  from  letting  them  lie  and  sleep  near  a  hot  fireplace, 
from  their  year-long  life  in  hot,  damp,  and  ill-ventilated  rooms,  from 
setting  them  down  under  a  hot  sun,  from  overloading  the  stomach  with 
food,  from  the  habitual  use  of  opium  or  alcohol  as  "  quieters,"  from 
accidents  during  birth,  and  indirectly  from  various  diseases  of  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera. 

Anomalies  of  the  membranes  next  come  under  notice.  We  have 
by])ersemia  of  the  arachnoid;  hemorrhage  in  the  arachnoidal  sac;  amemia 
of  the  brain  membranes  and  brain,  as  in  Marshall  HaH's  hydrocepha- 
loid  disease;  dropsy  of  the  arachnoid;  inflammation  of  the  membi-ane 
of  the  blood  vessels,  or  phlebitis  of  the  brain  sinuses;  acute  hydro- 
cephalns  the  sequel  of  measles,  scarlet  fever,  hooping  cough,  <bc.;  both 
forms  of  chronic  hydrocephalus ;  and  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater, 
leading  to  thickening  of  the  skull  bones,  to  osteophytes,  and  to  pre- 
mature closure  of  the  sutures. 

Abnormalities  of  the  bones  of  the  skulls  of  idiots  are  of  great  in- 
terest, and  have  received  a  most  philosophical  examination  at  the 
bauds  of  Yirchow,  to  whose  researches  Zillner  often  refers. 

Among  the  anomalies  of  least  importance  are  the  permanence  of  the 
frontal  suture,  as  in  chronic  hydrocephalus,  and  the  appearance  in 
excess  and  in  imusual  positions  of  Wormian  bones. 

He  gives  the  measurements  of  twelve  idiots*  skulls  found  in  the 
Salzburg  Museum,  in  a  table  constructed  on  the  model  of  that  used  by 
Yirchow,  after  whom  he  also  compares  these  measurements  with  each 
other,  and  Mrith  much  the  same  results.  Most  of  the  original  owners 
of  the  skulls  are  noted  as  cretins  or  half  cretins. 

Taking  the  height  as  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  foramen  mag- 
num to  the  vertex  capitis,  and  the  length  as  from  the  root  of  the  nose 
to  the  occipital  protuberance,  and  the  temporal  diameter  as  the  breadth, 
we  have, 

A  mean  length  of  .    .    17*47,  ranging  from  15*5  to  19'2.* 

„       breadth  of  .     .    127         „         „     116  „  14*0. 

„      height   of  .    .    13-65       „         „     129  „  15*4. 

„      circumference  of  52*75       „        „     49-0  „  568. 

Comparing  these  measurements  with  the  normal  skull,  according  to 
Yirchow,  we  have  as  follows : 

Idiot.  Nonnal. 

Length 17*47    ...    18-38. 

Breadth 1270     ...     1213. 

Height 13-65     ...    13-00. 

This  shows  in  the  idiot  a  diminished  length,  but  increased  breadth  and 
height. 

The  next  measurements  relate  to  the  sutures,  and  show  as  follows : 

•  Hie  meMiirements  are  given  in  oentimetret. 
65-xxvnx.  (i 
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Idiot. 

Kormal. 

FrontJil  suture     . 

.     .     12-4 

•  ••        XO  0. 

Sagittal  ditto 

.    .     1306 

...     12-25. 

The  short  frontal  suture  indicates  a  flattening  of  the  froTital  arch. 

Again,  the  coronal  suture  in  idiots  is  23*7  as  compared  with  24*4  in 
the  normal.  This,  with  what  preceded,  shows  that  the  whole  frontal 
bone  is  usually  small  in  idiocy. 

The  measurements  from  ear  to  ear  over  the  anterior  fontanelle  in 
idiots  is  32-84,  and  in  the  normal  skull  34*63,  to  the  disadvantage, 
again,  of  the  idiot's ^/br^-head. 

Among  the  heads  of  idiots  which  he  examined,  were  illustrations  of 
macro-  and  micro-cephalus,  of  brachy-  and  dolicho-cephalus,  with 
several  of  the  intermediate  and  compound  forms.  In  very  many  of 
these  there  was  closure  or  synostotic  union  of  the  sutures — ^thus,  in  the 
twelve  skidls  examined,  there  appeared  partial  or  complete  closure  of  the 
sagittal  suture  eight  times,  of  the  lambdoidal  ^Ye  times,  of  the  coronal 
five  times,  &c. 

The  condition  of  the  various  sutures  in  the  individual  cases  is  given, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  find  Virchow's  conclusions  borne  out  in  the  rela- 
tion between  the  shape  of  the  head  and  such  conditions  of  the  sutures 
— via.,  their  normal  permanence,  or  pathological  premature  closure. 
Anomalies  of  other  osseous  structures  are  also  alluded  to  as  frequent. 

An  irregular  position,  and  early  decay  and  loss  of  the  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw,  is  noted  as  common.  In  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
idiots  of  this  country,  this  is  to  be  observed,  and  is  always  associated 
with  a  smallness  and  narrowing  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  a  lofty  palate. 
The  close  connexion  of  the  maxillary  bones  to  the  bones  of  the  skull 
will  make  any  interference  with  the  growth  of  the  latter  affect  the 
development  and  form  of  the  former;  and  we  consider  that  the  im- 
portance which  Virchow  attaches  to  the  tribasilar  bone  (sphenoid  and 
occiput),  as  that  on  which  the  skull  superiorly  and  the  face  inferiorly 
are  built,  receives  great  support  from  the  frequency  of  this  abnormality 
of  the  upper  jaw  in  idiots.  As  illustrating  other  anomalies,  Zillner 
says  that  of  63  idiots  examined,  there  occurred  defective  speech  in 
27,  defective  hearing  in  17,  defective  walking  in  8,  defective  sight  in 
4,  goitre  in  15,  &c. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  notice  of  this  work  without  again  expressing 
the  high  opinion  we  entertain  of  its  value.  It  will  add  greatly  and 
Ifiwtingly  to  the  reputation  of  the  writer. 

The  author  of  the  last  four  works  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  well 
known  to  the  profession  as  one  of  the  most' philosophical  and  produc- 
tive thinkers  of  our  time.  Whatever  he  does,  he  does  well.  He 
observes  accurately,  collects  industiioualy,  reasons  soundly  and  cau- 
tiously, and  writes  agreeably.  Can  we  say  more  in  his  praise  1  Of  his 
works  generally  this  is  traoi  and  of  those  now  ynder  notice  we  are 
inclined  to  think  peculiarly  so.  In  their  perusal  v  e  go  with  him  step 
by  step  in  the  research,  admiring  the  extent  of  collateral  information 
which  he  brings  to  bear,  the  pains- taking  gathering  of  relevant  facts. 
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bis  temperate  and  careful  reasoning,  and  insensible  arrival  at  his 
ooDclnsionsL  These  are  especially  embodied  in  the  last- writ  ten  work, 
which  appears  in  a  separate  form,  and  has  numerous  and  well-executed 
dcawingM.  The  other  papers  are  included  in  his  collected  writings, 
pablished  in  1856,  and  are  also  illostrated. 

It  will  not  be  possible  fur  us  in  the  course  of  a  review  to  give  a  full 
analysis  of  this  research.  It  can  scarcely  be  stated  in  fewer  words 
than  he  has  himself  employed.  We  shall  endeavour,  however,  to 
convey  to  our  readers  some  idea  of  its  nature,  and  of  the  important 
ooDclusioDS  to  which  it  leads. 

In  considering  the  development  of  the  skull,  the  starting-point  is 
this :  The  suture-substance  itself  furnishes  the  material  of  ossification, 
the  stroma  for  a  deposition  of  the  lime  salts^  so  that,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  a  skull-bone  can  only  increase  equally  in  all  directions 
when  this  bone-originating  suture-substance  lies  on  all  its  sides.  I^ 
then,  adjoining  skull-bones  be  soldered  together  by  a  premature  and 
complete  ossification  of  the  interlying  suture  (by  synostosis),  a  limit  is 
set  to  further  growth  in  that  direction.  If  this  ha{>pens  to  many 
sutures  at  the  same  time,  a  microoephalous  skull  results.  If  it  only 
happen  to  one  suture  or  to  a  part  of  a  suture,  an  abnormal,  asym- 
metrical, or  deformed  shape  follows.  Compensation,  however,  can 
occur  through  an  excess  of  growth  in  those  parts,  to  which  no  such 
limit  is  set,  so  tliat  there  may  exist  deformity  without  diminution  of 
qpaoe  in  the  brain  cavity. 

To  pathological  skuU-fbr  mat  ions  he  applies  the  terms  used  by  Retzius 
and  others  in  describing  the  skulls  of  the  different  races. 

It  is  easily  understood,  then,  how  synostosis  of  the  sagittal  suture, 
by  stopping  the  growth  of  the  parietal  bones  on  that  side,  and  leading 
to  a  compensatory  growth  on  their  anterior  and  posterior  margius,  will 
take  from  the  breadth  of  the  skull  and  add  to  its  length,  and  so  produce 
a  dolichocephalic  head. 

Again,  ossific  union  of  the  coronal  suture,  setting  a  limit  to  the 
growth  of  the  frontal  bone  in  a  backward,  and  to  the  parietal  bonee 
in  a  forward  direction,  with  a  compensating  development  on  the 
superior  and  posterior  borders  of  the  parietal  bones,  will  add  to 
the  width  and  take  from  tl>e  lengtli,  and  result  in  brachycephalus, 
of  which  it  will  give  the  platyoephalic  variety.  A  similar  premature 
nnion  of  the  occiput  to  the  parietal  bones  will  also  cause  brachy- 
cephalus, but  will  give  tlie  pachycephalic  vaiiety.  Synostosis  of  the 
coronal  and  lambdoidal  sutures  at  the  same  time,  would  give  a  pure 
brachyoephalufl.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  how  other  shapes  or  de- 
formities may  arise.  In  all  forms,  if  the  deficient  growth  in  one 
direction  is  not  fully  compensated  by  an  increased  growth  in  another, 
microcephaUsin  may  co-exist. 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  proof  that  these  principles  hold  good,  and 
the  proof  appears  to  us  wholly  satisfactory.  Nearly  thirty  woodcuts 
sre  med  in  illostration  of  this  part  of  the  subject. 

He  does  not,  however,  maintain  that  all  errors  in  the  development 
of  the  skull  can  be  referred  to  this  cause.     At  tim^  the  skull  simply 
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conforms  itself  to  the  growth  of  the  brain,  as  may  happen  in  micro- 
and  macro-cephalism.  This  refers  to  pathological  conditions.  In 
health  the  two  things  harmonize.  Brain  anomalies  may  lead  to  skull 
anomalies,  while  in  other  cases  the  latter  may  determine  the  develop- 
ment of  the  brain.  Microcephalism  can  exist  without  synastotic 
union  of  any  of  the  sutures  of  the  upper  bones  of  the  head,  but  this 
is  not  frequent. 

He  is  not  led  at  this  stage  of  his  inquiry  to  conclude  that  the  form 
of  the  cretin  skull  is  specific.  It  may  be  macrocephalic  with  hydro- 
cephalus; microcephalic  with  primary  deficiency  of  brain  develop- 
ment; or  synostotic — contracted  obliquely,  longitudinally,  or  trans- 
versely— with  or  from  inflammatory  or  hyperaemic  conditions  of  the 
coverings  of  the  brain  during  foetal  or  early  exti*a-uterine  life.  In  all 
cases  the  space  for  the  cerebral  mass  may  be  diminished,  either  directly 
or  through  efifusions. 

It  is  here  that  the  importance  of  the  base  of  the  skull  comes  for- 
ward. From  the  investigation  of  synostosis  of  the  coi*onal  and 
sagittal  sutures,  he  goes  to  the  posterior  and  lateral,  and  from  these 
to  the  consideration  of  the  base  of  the  brain — qtiocul  the  j)remature 
ossific  union  of  its  sutures. 

Here,  however,  a  difliculty  occurs.  Most  of  the  sutures  of  the 
upper  pai-t  of  the  skull  remain  open  till  advanced  life;  so  that,  even 
in  an  adult  skull,  premature  synostosis  caa  be  determined.  It  is 
otherwise  with  the  sutures  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  anterior  and 
posterior  sphenoid,  though  not  united  in  foetal  life,  are  joined  soon 
after  birth,  and  at  puberty,  or  thereabout,  the  union  between  the 
sphenoid  and  occiput  is  complete.  To  fix  a  premature  synostosis  in 
these  cases,  and  to  determine  their  mode  of  occurrence  and  their 
efiects,  examinations  must  be  made  of  the  foetal  and  of  the  child's 
head.  Virchow's  position  fortunately  gave  him  opportunities  of  doing 
this.* 

In  measuring  the  different  parts  of  the  V)ase  of  the  abnormal  skull, 
he  found  that  the  same  form  of  alteration  of  the  upper  part  might 
exist  with  altogether  different  and  opposed  conditions  of  the  base;  and 
that  in  fact  there  was  no  constant  relation  between  the  conditions  of 
the  two  parts.  For  instance,  in  a  microcephalous  skull,  the  distance 
from  the  foramen  magnum  to  the  root  of  the  nose  was  10*15  centi- 
metres; while  an  exquisite  hydro- macrocephalic  skull  measured  only 
"9-95,  and  a  cretinic  hydro-macrocephalic  only  9  -05.  He  also  found  thai 
the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  individual  bones  forming  the  base  of 
the  brain  was  not  the  same  as,  nor  did  it  bear  any  constant  relation  to, 
the  length  of  the  line  of  the  base.  The  basilar  portions  of  the  occiput 
and  the  sphenoid  are  often  tilted  up  against  each  other ;  and  later 
researches  showed  the  size  of  the  angle  so  formed  to  be  influenced  by 

•  We  moft  here  remark  that  Ylrchow'B  "  Gnmdbein*'  ia  the  "  Os  tribasilare,"  consisting 
of  the  *'  08  basil,  post  ,**  or  the  **  os  basioccipitale'*  of  Owen ;  the  **  os  basil,  med.,**  or  the 
**  OS  basinphenoides**  of  Owen ;  and  the  "  os  basil,  ant.,**  or  the  **  os  pr«:8phenorde8*'  of 
Owen.  The  earlier  an  ossiAc  union  takes  place  between  these  bones,  the  sooner  will  their 
growth  cndwaxt  be  intermpted. 
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premature  synostosis  of  the  spheno-basilar  articulation,  <fec.  He  then 
examines  the  relations  of  the  differences  or  anomalies  observed  at  the 
basis  cranii,  to  the  position  and  development  of  the  bones  of  the  face, 
and  he  finds  these  relations  to  be  important  and  close.  Applying  all 
this  to  the  peculiarities  observed  in  the  faces  of  the  cretins,  he  is  able 
to  antici2)ate  their  explanation — an  anticipation  which  was  verified  by 
the  examination  of  a  new-born  cretin,  whei*e  complete  synostosis  of  the 
occiput  to  the  sphenoid,  as  also  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  sphenoids, 
was  found. 

His  chapter  on  the  influence  of  the  tribasilar  bone  on  the  face 
formation,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  is  full  of  interest.  Pro- 
gnathismus  he  clearly  shows  to  be  associated  with  certain  conditions  of 
this  bone,  involving  premature  synostotic  imion  of  its  components. 
The  absolute  size  of  the  jaw,  however,  he  admits,  may  produce  this 
form  of  face.  "We  think  it  probable  that  the  prognathism  of  race 
will  be  found  to  depend  on  this;  while  that  of  idiocy,  which  is  a 
pathological  state,  may  depend  on  the  connexions  of  the  jaw  with  the 
base  of  the  brain. 

But  not  only  is  physiognomy  in  a  sense  dependent  on  the  condition  of 
the  tribasilar  bone  ;  the  arch  of  the  skull  appears  also  to  be  frequently 
infli^enced  by  it.  This  may  be  seen  by  taking  the  half  of  a  skull  with 
a  long  basis  (a  vertical  section),  and  applying  it  to  the  opposite  half 
of  another  with  a  shorter  basis,  bo  that  the  anterior  edges  of  the 
foramen  magnum  of  the  one  shall  be  exactly  opposed  to  that  of  the 
other.  It  will  then  be  found,  in  the  skull  with  the  shorter  basis,  that 
the  frontal  wall  falls  back,  that  the  root  of  the  nose  is  more  depressed, 
that  the  anterior  and  spheno-temporal  fossse  are  smaller  and  flatter, 
while  the  posterior  is  greater.  In  short,  the  whole  fore-pait  of  the 
head  will  be  reduced,  with  a  compensation  in  the  length  of  the  back- 
head. 

We  think  it  more  than  probable  that  the  peculiar  physiognomy  of 
cretins,  more  especially  the  depression  and  breadth  of  the  root  of  the 
nose  and  the  prognathismus,  are  capable  of  explanation  through  these 
researches. 

We  have  merely  attempted  to  indicate  the  progress  of  this  investi- 
gation, and  to  diirect  attention  to  some  of  the  points  of  greatest 
interest.  To  his  observations  on  cretinism  in  Franconia,  tliough  of 
great  value,  we  have  not  alluded.  The  whole  forms  a  contribution 
to  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  skull,  and  to  the  natural 
history  of  ctetinism,  of  the  highest  value,  for  which,  as  for  many  other 
things,  we  bftve  to  thank  the  distinguished  author. 
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Review  V. 

1.  Klinik  der  anbolischen  Ge/dsakratikfieUenj  mU  beaonderer  liiicksveht 

auf  die  drztlicJie  Praxis,     Von  Dr.   B.  Cohn,  Arzt  am   Aller- 
heiligen  Hospital  und  Docenteu  an  der  Uuiversitat  zu  Breslau. — 
Berlin^  1860.     8vo,  pp.  696.     With  four  coloured  plates. 
Clinical  Observations  on  Embolic  l^lseases  of  tJbe  Vessels,  tJoitJi,  special 
reference  to  Practical  Medicine.     By  Dr.  B.  Cohn. 

2.  Bidrag  till  Idran  om  EmbolL     Akademisk  Afhaudling  af  Albekt 

LiNDSTRoM. — Lund,  1856.     8vo,  pp.  69. 
A  Contribution  to  the  Theory  of  Emboli.     An  Academic  Essay  by 
Albert  Lindstrom. 

3.  Bidrag  til  Lceren  om  Emboli      Af  A.  BrIjnniche,  Reservelsege 

ved   FreJeriks  Hospital,  Hospitals-Meddelelser.     Auden  Rjekke, 
Furste  Bind. — Kjobenliavn,  1856.     pp.  26. 
A  Contribution  to  the  TJiecyry  of  Emboli.     By  A.  Brijnniche,  Physi- 
cian Extraordinary  to  Frederiks  Hospital. 

The  existence  of  the  morbid  condition  recently  designated  by  the 
term  embolism  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  known  at  a  very  early  period 
of  the  history  of  medicine,  and  had  been  repeatedly  established  by  the 
observation  of  cases  and  the  results  of  post-mortem  examinations. 
Thus  a  necessary  connexion  has  long  been  recognised  between  the 
closing  of  an  artery  and  the  simultaneous  gangrene  of  the  part  sup- 
plied by  it.  In  diseases  of  the  heart,  mortification  of  the  extremities 
had  often  been  seen  to  arise,  and  in  such  instances  the  afferent  artery 
had  been  found  in  a  distant  situation  obturated,  or,  as  it  wan  then 
expressed,  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  But,  above  all,  certain  ^)0- 
plectic  and  suffocative  attacks  had  been  connected  with  and  explained 
by  the  formation  of  polypi  in  the  heart,  and  their  transposition  into 
the  corresponding  vessels.  For  Virchow,  however,  it  remained  to  place 
the  whole  theory  of  emboli  upon  a  firm  foundation,  and  Dr.  Cohn 
therefore  naturally  divides  its  history  into  three  epochs,  the  first  em- 
bracing the  observations  of  those  who  laboured  anteriorly  to  Virchow's 
time;  the  second,  the  contributions  of  Virchow  himself;  and  the 
third,  those  of  still  more  recent  writers. 

"  Epoch  anterior  to  the  time  of  Virchow. — Even  Galen*  states,  in  relating  the 
case  of  a  person  who  had  died  suddenly  of  sufifocation  after  having  long  suf- 
fered from  palpitation  of  the  heart  and  from  a  feeling  of  opnression,  that  he 
had  often  met  with  a  similar  occurrence  in  other  persons  labouring  under 
cardiac  aiTections.  Theoretically,  he  suggests  as  the  cause  of  death  a  sudden 
obturation  of  the  smooth  or  proper  pulmonary  arteries  by  bodies  which  were 
subsequently  indicated  as  polypi.  However,  it  was  reserved  for  the  sixteenth 
century,  after  anatomy  had  become  more  general  and  its  importance  was  more 
fully  recognised,  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  observations  both  of  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  vessels  in  general,  and  of  the  morbid  condition  at  present  under 
consideration.  Yesaliusf  remarks  upon  an  enormous  polypus  in  the  left  ven- 
tricle which  had  grown  until  it  had  acquired  the  weight  of  two  pounds  (!),  and 

*  De  lo30  a'::fjcto  IV.  p.  2D5.  t  Do  Gangrcna  ct  Sphacelo,  c.  4,  p.  775. 
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had  given  to  the  bcart  itself  a  form  and  size  similar  to  those  of  the  gravid 
uterus.  On  this  occasion  he  reminds  his  readers  that  with  the  growth  of  this 
unnatural  mass  in  the  left  ventricle  gangrene  of  the  extremities  is  often  com- 
bined ;  that  this  disease  betrays  its  presence  only  by  irregularity  of  pulse,  but 
never  by  any  pain  in  the  heart.  Lancisi,  too,  mentions  the  case  of  au  indi- 
vidual labouring  under  cardiac  disease,  whose  right  hand  had  suddenly  become 
gangrenous  without  any  external  cause ;  t)ie  arm  was  amputated,  and  the 
patient  survived  twenty-six  months.  So  far  had  experience  thus  early  demon- 
strated tlie  combination  of  disease  of  the  vessels  and  gangrene.  The  special 
doctrine  of  emboli,  howerer,  of  the  obstruction  of  the  vessels  by  foreign 
bodies,  was  first  based  upon  the  tlieories  suggested  in  reference  to  tfie  forma- 
tion of  polypi  within  the  vascular  system."  (p.  4.) 

Dr.  (John  quotes  passages  bearing  on  this  subject  from  Bartoletti,* 
from  Kergringius  (1670),  and  from  Bonet,  and,  in  the  following  cen- 
tury, from  Boerbaave  and  his  commentator.  Van  Swieten,  and  Mor- 
gagui.  We  thus  amve  at  the  nineteenth  century.  Still,  uo  great 
advance  was  made  in  the  appreciation  of  the  results  of  post-mortem 
examinations,  or  of  the  experience  of  older  writers.  Every  plug  found 
in  any  part  of  the  vascular  system  was  considered  as  a  local  product, 
the  ra^ult  either  of  inflammation  or  of  some  other  process.  A  wholly 
new  theory  of  arteritis  and  phlebitis  was  then  promulgated,  the  essence 
of  which  oonsisted  iinally  in  the  formation  of  a  coagulum,  while  it  was. 
considered  beside  the  question,  whether  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
vaacular  wall  was  at  the  same  time  established  or  not.  Cruveilhier 
was  the  principal  advocate  of  this  view ;  his  short  and  pithy  proposi- 
tion is  well  known :  "  La  plUebite  domine  taule  la  patfiologie."  Thus 
the  idea  of  embolism  was  again  completely  suppressed,  as  if  it  had 
never  existed,  until,  in  1828,  Alibertf  reported  a  case  of  gangrene  of 
the  extremities  and  arterial  obstruction  in  the  left  upper  extremity 
by  coagula,  and  directly  demonstrated  the  identity  of  the  latter  with 
formations  in  the  lefl  auricle  of  the  heart  But  this  work,  too,  re- 
mained quite  unnoticed.  Inunediately  afterward  appeared  a  second 
from  Victor  Franfois,!  in  which  the  part  of  emboli  was  decidedly 
taken  up,  and  the  disease  was  with  much  clearness  shown  to  proceed 
from  sudden  arterial  obstruction  caused  by  foreign  plugs  which  had 
been  set  free.  But  of  the  proper,  true  nature  of  arteritis,  and  of  the 
relation  of  the  embolic  plugs  to  it,  this  writer  had  as  little  idea  as 
many  investigators  before  and  since  his  time;  the  coagula  which  had 
been  carried  along  were  still  considered  only  as  products  of  an  arte- 
htis  developed  in  distant  places  :  "  II  vous  semble  done  bien  prouv^," 
he  says,  ''  que  les  caillots  et  les  concretions  sanguines  tirent  leur  origine 
de  Vinjlobmiiialion  de  la  tunique  interne  ou  commune  du  systeme  ^ 
sang  rouge,  et  que  ces  corps  parfois  d6tach^s  de  leur  siege  primitif, 
peavent  se  porter  dans  des  rameaux  ou  de  troncs  art^riels  et  les  in- 
flammer  par  leur  presence." 

What  little  way  the  views  of  Fran9ois  made,  is  best  seen  fi-om  a 

*  Uethod.  in  Dyspnceam.    Bononis,  1680. 

t  Becherches  sur  uue  ooclusion  pen  connae  des  vaiMeaux  artdriels  consider^  comme 
came  de  ^aogr^e. 
X  Estai  sur  U  gangrene  qxintan^e. 
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great  classical  work  published  by  Tiedemann  in  1843,  on  the  'Con- 
striction and  Closing  of  Arteries  in  Diseases.*  In  speaking  of  the 
etiology  of  his  subject,  the  author  mentions,  under  the  fourth  head, 
coagulations  of  the  blood,  which,  like  stoppers,  obstruct  the  canal  of 
the  arteries.  These  may  be  either  processes  of  the  fibrinous  layers 
from  aneurismatic  sacs  extending  into  the  arteries,  or  they  may  be 
produced  in  arteries  in  whose  walls  earthy  concretions  have  formed, 
in  consequence  of  the  latter  projecting  through  the  inner  coat  into 
the  canal  of  the  vessel,  and  of  the  deposition  of  layers  of  fibrin  upon 
their  sharp  points.  Here  there  is  no  thought  of  embolism,  neither  is 
there  any  mention  of  Fran9ois  or  his  predecessor,  Alibert. 

Three  years  later  appeared  Hasse's  work  on  obstruction  of  the 
cerebral  arteries  as  the  proximate  cause  of  a  form  of  softening  of  the 
brain,*  wherein  the  author  not  only  discusses  embolic  facts,  but  moots 
and  investigates  questions  with  great  precision,  which  have  as  yet 
received  no  better  answer  or  exposition.  In  the  following  year  (1847), 
Pioch  published  in  the  *  Gazette  M6dicale  de  Paris,'  p.  672,  a  case 
manifestly  depending  upon  emboli.  In  a  patient  labouring  under  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  heart  and  valvular  induration,  several  sudden  arterial 
obstructions  had  occurred  during  life  in  the  brachial,  vertebral,  and 
right  and  left  crural  arteries.  These  latter  had  led  to  gangrene  of  the 
extremities.  The  patient  died  some  months  later,  but  there  was  no 
post-mortem  examination.  Legroux  at  the  same  time  related  in  the 
*  Gaiette  Hebdomadaire*  {Sur  hs  Polypes  du  Cceur),  a  case  of  articular 
rheumatism  with  endocarditis,  concretions  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
and  obstruction  of  the  left  subclavian  artery,  the  aorta,  iliaca,  dsc, 
without  gaDgrene. 

Bouillaud,  in  his  ^  Maladies  du  Coeur,'  is  still  nearer  to  the  point, 
concluding  his  chapter  on  polypi  of  the  heart  (t.  ii.  p.  618)  in  the 
following  words :  **  Dans  quelques  cas  aussi,  il  est  probable,  que  des 
concretions  du  coeur  sont  expuls^s  dans  le  syst^me  vasculaire.  Mais 
e'est  trop  s*arreter  sur  une  question  pour  la  solution  de  laquelle  nous 
manquons  d'un  nombre  suflSsant  d'obsei'vations  exactes." 

We  now  pass  to  the  second  period.  In  1847  first  appeared  in  the 
•Archiv  fiir  Physiologische  Anatomie,'  an  essay  on  arteritis,  wherein 
many  hitherto  commonly  received  views  were  combated,  and  the  embolic 
chai-acter  of  certain  products,  previously  considered  to  be  of  inflam- 
matory origin,  clearly  shown.  In  this  paper  the  author,  Professor 
Virchow,  came  to  the  following  conclusions  :  "  The  primary  occurrence 
of  older  coagula  (fibrinous  plugs),  formed  long  before  death  in  the  pul- 
monary artery — namely,  where  the  obstruction  of  the  artery  })recede9 
or  is  independent  of  the  changes  in  the  parenchyma,  is  with  resjDect  to 
the  coagulation  in  the  ai*teries  always  secondary.  These  plugs  have 
arisen  in  a  part  of  the  vascular  system  anterior  to  the  lungs  in  the 
circulation — that  is,  in  the  veins  and  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and 
have  been  carried  by  the  current  of  blood  into  the  pulmonary  artery.*' 
These  views  were  supported  by  a  long  series  of  experiments,  in  which, 

*  Ueber  Verse hlleMODg  der  Himarterieii.  &c.,  1846. 
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by  the  introduction  of  animal  sabstances  or  of  pith  of  elder,  Virchow 
produced 

"Violent  pneumonias,  commencing  with  inflammatory  hyperaimia,  and  causing 
the  rapid  deposition  in  the  pulmonary  vesicles  of  fibrmous  exudations,  which 
either  undemrent  purulent  metamorphosis  or  became  gangrenous.  With  the 
advance  of  these  changes,  pleurisy  was  soon  developed  at  the  periphery,  at  first 
]>roducing  fibrinous,  coagulable,  and  vbcid  exudations  over  the  atlcctcd  portion 
of  the  lung,  but  rapidly  and  as  it  progressed  towards  the  other  side  of  the  chest, 
accompanied  with  enormous  increase  of  hypenemia,  extravasations  in  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  pleura,  and  large,  watery,  haemorrha^ie  exudations,  with  prepon- 
derating tendency  to  ichorous  metamorphosis  in  its  cavity.  At  the  afi'ected 
part  of  the  lung  the  pleura  became  gangrenous,  and  finally  gave  way,  and 
pneumothorax  set  in.  The  whole  series  of  phenomena  was  developed  iu  not 
(iuite  five  days.  Nothing  similar  followed  the  introduction  of  large  pieces  of 
Indian  rubber  into  the  pulmonary  artery."  (p.  15.) 

To  this  work,  which  was  in  great  part  published  as  early  as  the  year 
1846,  were  naturally  added,  "Investigations  on  inflammation  of  the 
arteries  in  general.'*  "  The  inner  coat  of  the  latter,  it  was  long  known, 
had  no  vessels;  how  then  could  an  exudation  or  coagulation  be  pro- 
duced through  it?  Was  this  really  to  be  regarded  as  inflammatorily 
eflbscd,  or  as  a  product  of  local  states  of  the  current  blood,  or  lastly, 
was  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  process  took  place  here,  similar  to  that 
described  above  as  occurring  in  thrombosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery  ? 
Wherein  did  the  essence  of  time  arteritis  consist  1  Certainly  not  in  the 
deposition  of  an  exudation  on  a  free  surface  in  the  bore  of  the  vessel ; 
abscesses  had  long  since  been  found  between  the  inner  and  middle 
coats  without  a  simultaneous  analogous  production  in  the  cavity  of 
the  artery.  A  satisfactoiy  elucidation  of  the.se  questions  was  es- 
sential to  the  further  discus.sion  of  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the 
embolic  process.  As  we  have  stated,  gangrene  of  the  extremities  had 
(•ften  been  found  coexistent  with  obstruction  of  an  afferent  arterial 
branch.  Not  mei-ely  was  the  cavity  of  the  artery  filled  with  a  par- 
tially bleached,  partially  broken  up,  and  apparently  puriform  plug,  but 
the  arterial  wall  itself  was  in  a  state  of  pathological  destruction,  exu- 
dations of  various  degrees  of  organization  were  discovered  in  its  coat, 
fatty  detritus  of  its  elements  existed.  Was  the  obstruction  in  this 
case  piimary,  and  did  it  by  chemically  or  mechanically  irritating  pro- 
]iertics  secondaiily  cause  the  inflammation  of  the  vessel,  or  was  the 
relation  inverted,  or  lastly,  might  both  the  obstruction  and  the  inflam- 
mation be  considered  as  the  joint  eflfects  of  a  common  third  cause  f 
According  to  Virchow,  the  inner  layers  of  the  arterial  wall  are  not 
permeable  to  an  exudation  from  the  capillaries  of  the  arteries,  capable 
of  coagulating  on  their  free  internal  surface.  The  inflammatory  pro- 
duct always  exists  in  the  first  instance  between  the  cellular  and  the 
middle  or  between  the  latter  and  the  inner  coat.  This  last  must  be 
])erforated  before  pus  can  be  deposited  in  the  cavity  of  the  vessel. 
The  coagula,  which  are  sometimes,  but  by  no  means  constantly,  found 
in  the  cavity  of  inflamed  vessels,  are  only  products  of  local  stases, 
often  caused  by  a  roughness  of  their  inner  surfiice,  by  alteration  of 
structure  and  relaxation  of  their  elementary  parts,  the  results  of  altered 
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nutrition ;  and  ai*e  either  general,  wLeil  whole  segmentfi  of  an  arterial 
system  are  filled  with  them,  or  locally  circiunscribed ;  while  in  other 
cases,  again,  the  coagulum  adheres  only  to  one  wall,  with  the  effect  of 
narrowing  the  passage.  This  latter  lesion  is  never  of  an  embolic  nature. 
On  the  contrary  those  coagula,  which  exist  without  simultaneous  lesion 
of  the  arteiial  wall  or  adjoiuiug  capillary  circulation,  are  never  formed 
on  the  spot,  but  have  been  separated  from  a  distant  point  in  the  circu- 
latioD,  and  have  been  carried  with  the  current  of  blood  as  far  as  they 
could  go.  These  are  the  genuine  forms  of  emboli.  They  are  always 
found  in  places  where  a  larger  arterial  trunk,  by  giving  off  branches, 
suddenly  acquires  a  more  constricted  caliber,  the  cavity  of  the  vessel 
behind  it  is  in  gcnei-al  empty  to  the  periphery,  the  arterial  wall  locally  is 
for  the  most  part  intact.  The  state  of  things  is  however  quite  different 
in  the  coagulations  producing  general  obstruction,  where  all  the  branches 
and  twigs  of  an  entire  section  of  the  arterial  system  are  without  ex- 
ception filled  with  homogeneous  thrombi.  These  are  the  residts  ot 
absolute  stasis  of  the  capillary  circulation.  Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of 
Virchow's  researches  upon  arteritis. 

The  works  of  the  third  period  are,  with  few  exceptions,  all  based 
upon  Vii'chow's  theses,  they  are  for  the  most  part  only  confirmatoiy 
of  his  views,  without  essentially  enlarging  the  circle  of  ideas  upon  the 
subject.  Bennet  s  report  of  cases  of  nervous  diseases,  published  in  the 
'Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,' for  April,  1850,  contains  an 
interesting  and  careful  statement  of  the  relations  between  arterial  ob- 
turation and  softening  of  the  brain.  Among  other  works  which  spe- 
cially claim  our  attention  and  contribute  to  the  real  advancement  of 
science  in  connexion  with  this  subject  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  Kirkes, "  On  some 
of  the  Principal  Effects  resulting  from  the  Detachment  of  Fibrinous 
Deposits  from  the  Interior  of  the  Heart,  and  their  Mixture  with  the 
Circulating  Blood,"  *  Lancet,'  Jiiue,  1852.  The  author  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  principal  results  of  his  nmnerous  observations  :  1.  That  it 
is  undoubtedly  possible  that  fibrous  concretions  may  separate  during  life 
from  the  valves  of  the  heart ;  and  that  they,  2ndly,  may  cause  obstruc- 
tions of  particular  peripheric  organs,  whether  internal  or  external ;  and 
3rdly,  that  by  simple  admixture  with  the  blood,  they  may  have  a 
poisonous  and  decomposing  influence,  similar  to  that  of  the  typhous 
and  pyaemic  ferments.  In  the  lungs  apoplectic  foCi  were  developed, 
those  well-known  infarctions,  and,  as  remains  of  these,  broad  fibrinous 
masses ;  and  on  the  arterial  side  were  found  the  metastatic  fibrinous 
wedges,  hitherto  generally,  although  vaguely  and  without  much  founda- 
tion, referred  to  capillary  phlebitis.  Among  other  things.  Dr.  Kirke's 
explanation  of  the  petechial  spots  frequently  met  with  in  endocarditis 
and  pyaemia,  both  on  the  external  skin  and  on  different  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  even  on  the  peritoneum,  and  whose  origin  he  refers  to 
capillaiy  emboli,  is  particularly  interesting.  In  an  essay  of  Meckel  on 
carditis,  too,*  reference  is  made  to  the  connexion  of  certain  peripheric 
affections  of  the  lungs  and  spleen  with  diseases  of  the  heart. 

The  periodical  litemture  of  the  following  year  contained  some  special 
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obaenrations  on  this  Embject.  Among  these  may  be  particukrly  meu- 
tioued  three  cases  of  hemiplegia^  caused  by  embolic  obstruction  of  a 
cerebral  artery.  Similar  observatious  are  communicated  by  Dr.  Burrows 
in  the  'Medical  Times/  February,  1853,  but  this  writer,  not  withstand- 
ing  the  hypersemia  of  the  softened  portion  of  the  brain  distinctly 
pointed  oat  by  himself,  is  of  opinion  that  this  softening  was  produced 
by  the  cutting  off  of  the  supply  of  blood  by  anemia.  To  lus  repoi*t 
of  these  two  papers,  Eisenmann*  appends  some  remarks,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  hypersemia  constantly  found  in  red  softening  with 
arterial  obstruction.  Hypersemia  and  stasis  are  developed  here  as  in 
other  organs,  according  to  him,  when  collateral  branches  find  access  to 
the  channel  of  the  obstructed  artery ;  where  this  does  not  take  place, 
collapse  ensues.  Softening  of  the  brain  after  emboli  is  therefore  not 
caused,  like  senile  gangrene,  by  want  of  blood,  but  by  serous  effusion 
in  consequence  of  hyperasmia.  In  Giinsburg's  '  Zeitschrift '  (Band  v. 
p.  202),  Dr.  Cohn  hunself  reports  an  instance  where  softening  of  the 
bndn  depended  on  plugging  of  the  arteria  /ossce  Sylvii,  and  Bierck  re« 
cords  a  case  of  heart  disease  in  which  complete  hemiplegia  depended 
on  plugging  of  the  left  vertebral  artery  and  of  the  artery  of  the  fossa 
of  Sylvius,  the  walls  of  these  vessels  being  perfectly  sound.  This 
softening  of  the  brain  is  by  Traubef  considered  to  be  a  pre-eminently 
necrotic  process,  depending  on  interrupted  nutrition  and  arrested  me- 
tamorphosis of  tissue,  consequently  on  an  absolute  stasis  of  the  current 
of  blood,  and  not  on  hypersemia  through  the  collateral  vessels.  Ac- 
cordingly, instead  of  energetic  antiphlogosis,  he  recommends  a  more 
stimulating  mode  of  treatment,  with  a  view  of,  if  possible,  establishing 
a  collateral  circulation. 

In  the  same  year  appeared  the  first  work  of  any  extent  upon  a  form 
of  emboli  the  existence  of  which  was  before  scarcely  siLspectcd.  It  is 
well  known  that  certain  severe  forms  of  intermittents  give  rise  to  con- 
siderable accumulations  of  pigment  in  the  blood,  which,  by  obstructing 
series  of  vessels  of  various  sizes,  occasion  numerous  anatomical  and 
functional  disturbances.  These  dark  bodies  are  for  the  most  part 
primarily  developed  in  the  spleen,  whence  they  are  conveyed  to  the 
vena  portse,  gradually  increasing  in  circumference,  though  some  of 
them  preserve  their  microscopic  minuteness.  Planer,  of  Vienna,  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  an  epidemic  of  such  intermittents,  and  of 
establiahing  the  presence  of  pigment  in  the  blood.  Thus,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  form  of  capillary  emboli,  previously  little  known,  was  for 
the  fii*st  time  scientifically  established.  In  such  cases  we  find  in  the 
brain  numerous  little  point-like  sanguineous  extravasations,  the  simple 
results  of  the  necessarily  increased  pressure  of  blood  behind  the  ob- 
structed parts.  Something  similar  is  met  with  in  the  capsules  of  the 
kidneys,  laceration  of  the  hypersemic  capillaries  and  bloody  urine — 
only  in  a  few  instances  does  the  affection  lead  to  true  morbus  Brightii 

As  in  Traube's  essay,  already  quoted,  the  attempt  was  made  to 
formulizc  a  diagnosis  of  embolic  softening  of  the  brain,  the  following 
year  brings  under  our  notice  several  good  works  in  i-eference  to  dia- 
*  CaiuUtrs  Jthresbericht,  Band  iii.  p.  60.  f  Deutsche  Klinik,  1858,  No.  44. 
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gnosis  in  connexion  with  other  parts  of  the  system.  Thus,  fibrinons 
coagula  in  the  heart,  the  so-called  polypi,  again  become  the  subject  of 
much  discussion.  These  had  long  been  left  unnoticed,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  their  formation  during  life  had  even  been  doubted ;  but  now 
an  accurate  scheme  of  sym])toms  was  again  fixed  upon,  by  which  they 
were  said  to  be  characterized.  Richai-dson's  paper  on  "  The  Diagnosis 
of  Fibrinous  Concretions  in  the  Heart,"*  and  Lavirotte's  "  Note  sur  un 
nouveau  signe  pour  servir  au  diagnostic  des  Concretions  Fibrineusea 
du  Coeur,"t  are  works  based  on  numerous  observations  and  on  im- 
partial estimation  of  the  many  theories  previously  advanced.  The 
formation  of  coagula  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  attended  with 
symptoms  of  exhaustion,  the  pulse  becomes  small  and  intermitting, 
the  countenance  is  colkpsed,  the  muscles  are  rendered  powerless.  The 
patient  may  be  able  to  inhale  deeply,  and  still  suffers  from  apnoen,  the 
veins  become  highly  turgid,  and  sudden  death  occurs  if  large  con- 
cretions separate  and  suddenly  obstinict  the  pulmonary  artery.  Co- 
agula at  the  left  side  of  the  heart  were  said  to  present  another  chain 
of  symptuius.  Unusually  stormy  action  of  the  heart,  signs  of  pul- 
monary hyperjemia,  expectoration  of  blood  and  imperceptible  pulse, 
coldness  of  the  extremities  and  convulsions,  were  here  chiefly  ob- 
served. Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  these  labours,  we  meet  with  no 
symptom  pathognomonic  of  this  affection  as  contrasted  with  valvular 
disease. 

From  this  period,  too,  obstructions  of  the  pidmonary  artery  have 
been  more  frequently  observed.  We  may  refer  to  a  paper  by  Hecker,J 
and  particularly  to  an  essay  by  Klinger,  "  Beobachtungen  Uber  die 
Verstopfiuigen  der  Lungenarterie  durch  Blutgerinnsel."§  In  con- 
nexion, moreover,  with  melansemia,  numerous  examples  of  capillary 
emboli  have  been  communicated ;  and  in  French's  *  Clinical  Treatise 
on  Diseases  of  the  Liver'  may  bo  found  a  very  excellent  and  full 
examination  of  this  subject,  with  corresponding  and  very  instructive 
illustrative  cases. ||  In  1856,  Dr.  Cohn  published^  some  of  his 
numerous  experiments  on  rabbits  and  dogs  bearing  uj)on  the  subject 
of  his  present  work.  At  about  the  same  time,  Baron  Gustaf 
von  Diiben,  of  Stockholm,  recorded  a  case  of  emboli  of  the  left 
cerebral  carotid  artery,  extending  into  the  arteries  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  the  commimicating  artery, 
and  producing  a  focus  of  softening,  as  large  as  a  walnut,  in  the 
corresponding  hemisphere:  the  starting  point  of  the  affection  was 
coagula  adhering  to  the  aorta.  During  life,  hemiplegia  had  sud- 
denly occurred,  attended  at  first  with  slight  fever.  A  second  attack 
gave  rise  to  sudden  loss  of  consciousness  and  of  the  power  of 
speech,  and  proved  fatal  at  the  end  of  five  days,  with  symptoms  of 
pressure  on  the  brain  and  general  paralysis.  Lastly,  an  essay  of 
special  value  by  Panum,  on  the  "Forms  and  Causes  of  Sudden  Death 

*  Lancet,  April,  1S55.  t  Gazette  M^icale  de  Lyon,  1855,  No.  18. 

t  Deutsche  Klinik,  No.  8C. 
§  Arciiiv  f  Ur  physiol.  Ueilkunde,  von  Vicrordt,  Heft  4,  1855. 
II  The  Engli:ih  reader  will  find  the  observations  referred  to  at  p.  814  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  New  tjydculium  Society'^  edition  of  Prof.  Frerich's  important  work. 

^  De  Embolia  cj  usque  sequelis. 
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hy  Emboli,"  appeared  in  Giinsburg's  'Journal  fiir  med.  Klinik/ 
Heft  vi.  1856.  This  writer  found  sudden  death  to  attend  emboli  of 
the  pulraonary  artery,  of  the  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart,  and  of 
the  arteries  of  the  brain.  Obstruction  of  the  cerebral  arteries  is 
aeldom  instantaneously  fatal,  even  when  large  arterial  branches  become 
impassable  to  the  current  of  blood.  But  it  is  the  first  series,  obstruction 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  is  pre-eminently  the  cause  of  sudden 
death  by  embolL  The  fatal  result  is  by  this  author  attiibuted  to 
paralysis  of  the  nervous  centre,  in  consequence  of  a  deficient  supply  of 
blood,  and  is  said  to  be  caused  by  only  a  very  limited  number  of 
possible  occurrences  : — 1.  Obstruction  of  all  the  smaller  vessels  and 
capDlaries,  such  as  we  can  effect  artificially  by  waxy  injections,  and  as 
is  perhaps  occasionally  observed  at  the  bedside  in  melansamia ;  2,  by 
the  penetration  of  air  in  large  quantity  into  the  venous  system;  and 
3,  by  coagula  of  blood,  large  or  numerous  enough  absolutely  to  prevent 
everywhere  the  access  of  blood  to  the  lungs.  In  the  anxiously- 
expected  second  edition  of  Rokitansky's  '  Pathological  Anatomy,'  the 
subject  of  emboli  is  treated  of  in  a  rather  short  and  almost  superficial 
manner;  and  this  observer  maintains,  in  opposition  to  all  contrary 
statements,  the  possibUJUy  of  a  free  effusion  on  tJie  inner  vaacvdar  coat, 
without  destruction  of  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  artetniis,  which 
may  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  obturating  coagula. 

The  cases  and  remarks  on  treatment  contained  in  M.  K.  SchUtzen- 
berger's  essay  are  interesting.*  In  his  conclusions  as  to  treatment, 
this  author  points  out  as  indications: — 1,  the  solution  of  the  plug; 
2,  the  possibility  of  establishing  collateral  circulation;  and  3,  pre- 
venting the  transference  of  fresh  thrombi.  He  himself  employed 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  found  the  collat-eral  circulation  considerably 
developed,  but  the  proper  thrombus  untouched.  "  Etait-ce  en  raison 
de  r6tat  g^n6ralement  sain  des  parois  arterielles,  ou  en  raison  de  la 
fluidity  plus  grande  du  sang,  qui  aurait  emp6ch4  la  formation  de  coagu- 
lations secondaires  trop  ^tendues?     Je  ne  sais." 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  subject  of  emboli  came  under  the  con- 
sideration of  a  scientific  association  of  medical  men  connected  with 
the  Parisian  hospitals,  whose  proceedings  are  reported  by  Dr.  Bohier, 
in  the  'Union  M6dicale'  for  1857,  Nos.  71,  72,  96,  98.  The  com- 
mission states  that  arterial  obstruction  is  certainly  the  most  fi*equent 
cause  of  the  spontaneous  gangrene  of  a  limb,  but  that  it  may  be  com- 
plicated with  obliteration  of  the  veins,  giving  rise  to  oedema;  while,  if 
the  arterial  obstruction  exists  alone,  the  gangrene  assumes  the  dry 
form.  This  theory  is,  however,  supported  neither  by  experience  nor 
by  physiological  laws.  Dr.  Cohn  can  as  little  coincide  in  this  view, 
as  in  the  second  fundamental  idea  of  the  repoi*t,  according  to  which 
gangrene  is  to  be  attributed  only  to  arteritis. 

"Hence  we  see,"  he  adds,  "with  regret,  notwithstanding  all  the  above- 
qnoted  experiments,  to  which  may  be  added  an  *  Expose  of  the  Theories  of 
ferofessor  Virchow,*  by  Lasegue,  in  the  *  Archiv.  gen.  de  M6d.'  for  October, 

*  De  robliterfttion  sabite  des^arteres  par  dea  corps  solides  on  dea  concretions  flbrinenses 
d^tadi^  dn  coeiir  on  det  groMes  Tai88«aiix  k  tang  rouge,  March,  1856 :  Gazette  Hddicale 
de  Sinibonrg,  Feb.  1867. 
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1867,  how  little  progress  Virchow's  trae  doctrine,  btted  upon  reasonable  de- 
ductions, has  made  in  France.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder/'  he  adds,  "  that  an 
ettaj  such  as  that  of  Fritz — 'Obtnration  Metastatiqne  des  Art^res  Pol- 
moDairc^'  ('  Union  M6dicale,'  No.  54),  in  which  (me  case  of  emboli  of  the 
pulmoxmry  artery  throuji^h  coagula  conveyed  from  the  vena  iliaea  dextra  is 
described  rather  in  detail,  shomd  excite  special  attention,  although  ten  years 
pfffTiou^ly  an  infinitely  greater  number  of  much  more  interesting  communi- 
cations on  the  same  subject  had  been  made  by  Virchow."  (p.  32.) 

Dr.  Cohn  remarks  further  on  the  non-estimation  in  France  of  extra- 
Crallic  contributions,  and  proceeds  to  show  that  Blondet  had,  in  1851, 
in  the  'Union  M^dicale,'  Nos.  114-130,  pnblished  a  series  of  essays 
on  fibrinous  concretions  of  the  heart,  considering  the  latter  not  always 
as  simi)Ic  cadaveric  productions,  but  as  bodies  long  since  formed 
during  life;  thus  going  too  far,  and  reverting  to  opinions  refhted  so 
long  ago  as  in  the  last  centtn-y.  In  other  resi>ects  he  states  the  theory 
of  eml>oli  according  to  Virchow,  and  produces  a  work  similar  to 
Scliiitzenbcrger*8,  a  repetition  of  generally  known  propositions.  In 
OTijKJHition  to  these  articles,  Professor  Forget,  of  Strasbnrgb,  now  for 
the  first  time  comes  forward  with  all  confidence.  He  had,  in  the  year 
1850,  in  his  *Pr6ci8  des  Maladies  du  Coeur,'  designated  emboli  and 
gangrene  of  the  extremities  caused  thereby  as  "  un  iait  p^remptoire  et 
onvironn6  de  j>reuves  suffisantos,"  at  a  time  when  Virchow's  labours 
were  still  unknown  to  him;  MM.  Legroux  and  Bouillaud  had,  in  the 
year  1827,  put  forward  similar  ideas,  and  Forget  thcreforo  denies  to 
virchow  so  far  the  merit  of  priority.  An  animated  debate  bad  even 
arisen  in  July,  1851,  in  the  Soci6t^  M^dicale  des  H6pitaux  de  Paris, 
the  rcsJilts  of  which  may  be  best  characterized  by  quoting  the 
following  passage: 

"  II  iinnortc  que  vous  ne  laissiez  pas  passer  sans  controle  les  faits,  qui  sc 

glisscnt  cluiii)  ill  science  a  Taidc  de  certains  mots Je  ne  veux  pas 

que  nous  soyons  trop  pcrsuad6s  par  les  grands  mots  venus  cPoutre  Baih, 
commc  cff(.r  cPen/bolte,  d*urSmie,  et  qui  teiident  'k  donner  une  tr^  fansse 
direction  nux  id6es,  etc." 

Dr.  Cohn  quotes  from  Professor  Forget's  work  at  some  length, 
because,  he  says,  "  it  affords  us  a  striking  example  of  the  lightness 
with  which  in  France  they  pass  sentence  on  foreign,  especially  German, 
contributions  to  science." 

An  incomparably  better  essay  appeared  about  the  same  time  in  the 
same  Journal,*  in  the  detailed  description  of  arterial  polypi  by 
Legroux,  j)bysician  to  the  Hotel  Dieu.  In  a  new  version  of  the  justly 
celebrated  work  of  Durand-Fardel,  the  translator.  Dr.  Ullmann,  of 
Wfirzburg,  puts  forward  rather  interesting  ideas  as  to  the  relation  of 
softening  of  the  brain  to  emboli;  after  a  lengthened  dissertation,  he 
inclines  finally  to  Eisenmann's  view.  A  fresh  case  of  capillary 
emboli  by  Bcckmann  is  to  be  found  in  Virchow's  *  Archiv,'  Band  xii., 
corresponding  in  all  its  details  to  the  two  described  by  Vircliow.  In 
the  *  Deutsche  Klinik'  (45  and  46)  Von  Gerhard  suggests  some  views 
both  novel  and  worthy  of  attention  in  reference  to  thromboses  of  the 
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oerebrsil  fdniueB  in  cbildrera,  not  only  with  respect  to  patholc^  and 
diagnosis,  bnt  also  to  their  etiological  relations. 

Li  the  last  year  which  comes  nnder  oar  notice  in  this  historic 
sketch,  no  very  important  works  have  been  published  on  the  subject 
of  this  rcTiew.     Most  of  those  which  have  appeared  are  only  confir- 
matory of  what  was  already  known.      Baron  Gustaf  von    Diiben, 
in  the  '  Hygiea,'  enters  into  a  consideration  of  the  causes  which,  in 
endocarditic  coagulation,  direct  the  bodies  swept  along  in  the  circu- 
lating current  now  to  one,  now  to  another  oigan.     This  appe^irs  to 
him  to  depend — 1.  On  the  situation  in  which  the  plug  was  formed. 
2.  On  the  size,  form,  and  thickness,  of  the  same.     3.  On  the  angle  at 
which  the  lesser  vessel  branches  from  the  greater.     4.  On  the  magni- 
tude  of  the   stream   of  blood    in    the   afferent   vessel      Virchow's 
*  Archiv'  for  the  same  year  contains  interesting  papers  by  Grohe  and 
Heinr.  Wallmann  of  Yienna.     Professor  Burrow,  at  the  end  of  an 
essay  on  Amputation,*  suggests  an  idea  of  highly  practical  interest. 
Among  the  many  causes  of  the  frequent  unfavourable  termination  of 
this  operation,  he  classes  the  firm  bandage  strapped  immediately  after 
the  operation  round  the  limb,  and  which  must  compress  the  veins. 
Coagulation,  of  course,  takes  place  in  the  latter.     On  loosening  the 
bandage  after  some  days,  it  is  possible  that  the  coagiila  may  no  longer 
obliterate  the  cavities  of  the  vessels,  and  that  through  the  motions  of 
the  limbs  or  the  force  of  small  lateral  currents  they  may  be  carried 
towards  the  heart.     Not  pyaemia,  but  emboli,  would  then  produce  the 
&tal  result.     This  ingenious  hypothesis  should  be  subjected  to  the 
strictest  investigation.     Lebert,  in  his  Clinical  Reports,t  gives  several 
highly  interesting  cases  of  spontaneous  gangrene  of  the  extremities 
with  arterial  obstruction,  and  also  verifies  the  existence  of  probably 
embolic  thrombosis  of  the  ophthalmic  arteries  diagnosed  during  life. 
GraefeJ  in  like   manner  describes  an  embolic  process  in  the  eye, 
diagnosed  by  him  during  life  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope.     Dr. 
Cohn  concludes  his  historic  sketch  with  the  observation,  that  although 
scarcely  a  decennium  has  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  Virchow's 
work  on  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  subsequent  litera- 
ture of  the  subject  is  now  very  extensive ;  and  that  although  much 
still  remains  to  be  cleared  up,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  phy- 
mology  of  the  mechanism  of  the  secondary  processes,  it  is  interesting 
to  see  that  in  Paris,  in  ^pite  of  all  op]x>sition,  the  truth  and  impor- 
tance of  embolic  processes  have  at  length  obtained  a  just  recognition. 
The  sabject  announced  for  the  Portal  prize  for  1  b60  was  the  follow- 
ing :  **  Des  obstractions  vasculaires  du  syst^me  circulatoire  des  poumons, 
et  applications  pratiques  qui  en  d6ooulent." 

In  his  second  chapter.  Dr.  Cohn  proceeds  to  consider  the  sources  of 
emboli  It  is  dear  that  embolic  bodies  may  form  either  in  the  venous, 
the  arterial,  the  portal,  the  lymphatic,  or  the  chylous  system.  They 
may  accordingly  produce  local  obstructions  and  manifold  functional 
distorbanoes  in  the  lungs,  the  arterial  vascular  system,  the  liver,  or  the 

•  Deatsche  KUnilr.  t  Virchow^s  Archir,  B«iid  xiH.  pp.  IffS  et  acq, 
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lymphatic  glands.     They  may  likewise  pass  throagh  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  without  becoming  attached  there,  and  without  producing 
endocarditic  symptoms,  and  may  thus  reach  the  pulmonary  artery. 
In  the  examination  of  this  si^^i<^ct,  one  of  the  first  inquiries  which 
natui-ally  suggests    itself  is,   inider  what   conditions   does  a  separa- 
tion of  fibiin   in  the  blood  take  place  ?     The  author  is  thus  led  to  a 
general  consideration  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood.     According  to  Yirchow  and  others,  the  presence  and  combina- 
tion of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  absolutely  necessary  to  this  coagula- 
tion, whether  without  or  within  the  body ;  but  the  author  shows  by 
experiment  that  coagulation  is  possible  without  the  access  of  atmo- 
spheric air.     Hence  he  infers  that  the  access  of  oxygen  to  the  blood 
cannot  be  the  e&sential  cause  of  the  coagulation  of  the  latter.     Blood, 
in  fact,  does  not  coagulate,  although  fully  exposed  to  the  air,  until  a 
retardation  of  its  current  takes  place ;  so  long  as  it  continues  to  move 
with  a  cei-tain  velocity,  it  retains  its  fluidity.    Dr.  Kichardson*s  theory, 
in  like  manner,  the  author  rejects  as  wholly  unfoimded,  and  he  even 
questions  the  correctness  of  the  decision  which  gave  the  Astley  Cooper 
prize  to  his  essay  instead  of  to  that  of  Professor  Briicke  of  Vienna. 
We  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  our  abstraict  of  Dr.  Cobn's  historic 
retrospect,  which  appeared  to  us  both  interesting  and  important,  and 
so  much  of  the  more  practical   portion  of  his  volume  still  remains 
before  us,  that  we  cannot  at  present  enter  upon  an  analysis  of  his  own 
numerous  experiments  in  reference  to  this  question  of  coagulation. 
But  he  awards  to  Dr.  Bichardson  the  merit  of  having  shown  the  ex- 
istence of  ammonia  in  the  blood ;  "  to  have  proved  that  it  is  contained 
therein  and  in  the  breath   in  larger  quantity  than  w^aa  hitherto  sup- 
posed, remains  as  a  benefit  conferred  upon  science  by  his  worth."    At 
the  same  time,  he  utterly  denies  that  the  ammonia  of  the  blood  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  coagulation  of  the  latter.     Still  he  acknow- 
ledges that,  with  respect  to  therapeutics,  Dr.  Bichardson's  theory  may 
hereafter  find  its  application  :  *'  that  ammonia  added  in  certain  quan- 
tities to  coagulated  blood  is  capable  of  again  rendering  it  fluid,  is  a 
fact,  of  the  truth  of  which  we  may  at  any  time  convince  ourselves. 
If  this  be  the  case,  may  we  not  in  the  preparations  of  ammonia  find 
an  agency  capable  of  safely  dispersing  coagulations  occurring  in  the 
body  ?     Might  not  the  long-known  absorbent  properties  of  some  am- 
moniacal  preparations,  particularly  of  the  formulae  used  externally  as 
liniments,  herein  receive  their  final,  physiologico-chemical  ex})lanation? 
May  not  the  efficacy  of  the  same,  particularly  of  the  chloride  of  am- 
monium, in  diminishing  plasticity — that  is,  in  lessening  the  coagulating 
power  of  the  fibrin  in  inflammatory  affections — be  thus  accounted  for  1" 
Neither  does  the  author  accept  Brucke*s  theory,  which  makes  the 
fluidity  of  the  blood  depend  upon  the  vital  influence  of  the  heart  and 
of  the  vascular  walla    But  while  Dr.  Cohn  thus  rejects  all  others,  he 
does  not  advance  any  distinct  theory  of  his  own,  but  contents  himself 
with  laying  down  the  principles  which  may,  in  his  opinion,  '^  pave  the 
way  for  the  future  final  solution  of  this  interesting  and,  pathologically 
speaking,  infinitely  important  question." 
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According  to  Virchow,  the  conditions  under  which  the  formation  of 
thrombus  occurs  may  be  classed  in  two  principal  groups:  1.  Inter- 
ruption or  constriction  of  the  caliber  of  the  vessels  from  ligatures,  the 
pressure  of  tumours  and  exudations,  cicatrices,  &c,;  solution  of  the 
continuity  of  the  vessels — ^for  example,  in  venesection,  separation  of  the 
placenta,  &q,;  dilatation  of  the  same  in' aneurysms  or  varices;  absolute 
diminution  of  the  force  of  the  heart,  marasmus,  in  fevers,  cachexias, 
EDfiemia.  2.  Altered  molecular  attraction  between  the  particles  of 
the  blood  and  of  the  surfaces  with  which  they  come  in  contact — as  in 
considerable  lesions  of  nutrition,  •particularly  inflammatory,  of  the 
walls  of  the  containing  vessel;  contact  of  the  blood  with  bodies 
foreign  to  the  constitution  of  the  vascular  wall — gangrenous  destruc- 
tion, for  example,  in  the  lungs.  The  elementary  admixture  of  the 
blood  forms  only  a  subordinate  cause,  belonging  to  the  second  series. 

Dr.  Cohn  devotes  a  large  portion  of  his  volume  to  the  si)ecial  con- 
sideration of  emboli  of  several  of  the  arteries  of  the  body,  as,  for 
example,  those  of  the  brain,  the  medulla  spinalis,  the  eye,  the  heart, 
the  liver,  the  stomach,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  the  extremities,  and 
the  vena  portse.  For  such  details,  however,  as  well  as  for  his 
observations  on  some  other  important  subjects,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  original  work,  believing  it  more  consistent  with  our 
limits  now  to  endeavour  to  lay  before  them  a  brief  resume  of  the 
chapter  on  the  general  pathology  and  treatment  of  emboli,  with 
which  he  concludes  his  book: 

"  Embolism,"  observes  Dr.  Cohn,  "  that  is,  the  obstruction  of  particular  vas- 
cular branches  by  bodies  transported  from  distant  parts  of  the  circulating 
system,  is  both  a  frequent  and  fully  established  morbid  condition. 

"  It  lias  its  source  in  the  whole  venous  periphery,  in  the  arterial  circulation, 
in  the  subdivision  of  the  vena  portce,  and  lastly,  also  within  the  lymphatic  and 
chylous  vessels."  (p.  661.) 

Emboli  are  distinguished  from  local  autochthonous  thrombi,  the  re- 
sults of  inflammation,  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  are  slowly  developed, 
and  close  only  partially,  never  completely,  the  canal  of  the  vessel ; 
they  consequently  produce  the  symptoms  rather  of  retarded  or  limited 
than  of  suddenly  annihilated  circulation  : 

"The  special  causes  of  emboli  may  be  stated  as  the  following:  1.  Softening 
in  the  thrombus  itself;  2,  the  formation  of  processes  of  the  same,  the  latter 
being  exposed  to  a  free  current.  3.  All  causes  which  accelerate  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  particxdarly  those  which  increase  the  general  pressure  of  the 
blood,  so  as  to  enhance  it  in  the  aflfected  locality. 

"  The  forms  and  elements  of  embolic  bodies  are  extremely  various ;  they  are 
most  frequently  of  a  simply  fibrinous  nature,  and  as  such  undergo  the  most 
diverse  metamorphoses ;  soften,  become  fatty,  ossify,  or  organize  to  form  con- 
nective tissue,  &c.  More  rarely  they  are  constituents  of  tubercle  or  carcinoma ; 
most  rarely  of  all  are  they  entozoa.  The  entrance  of  air  into  the  current  also 
produces  phenomena  perfectly  identical  with  those  of  other  emboli  of  whatever 
idnd.  I  nave,  however,  never  witnessed  in  living  individuals  spontaneous  fer« 
menting  processes  in  the  blood  capable  of  leading  to  the  formation  of  freely 
circuUtii^  gases  and  so  to  coagulations.'*  (p.  662.) 

"  While  the  products  proceeding  from  the  venous  system  meet  with  their 
final  and  impaswEible  limits  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  those  of  the  arterial 
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system  in  the  periphery  of  the  body,  those  of  the  branches  of  the  vena  porta 
in  the  liver,  those  developed  in  the  lymphatic  and  chylous  currents  are  early 
arrested  in  the  glands.  Only  in  rare  .cases  will  the  thoracic  duct  convey  solid 
coarse  bodies ;  in  cases,  in  fact,  where  the  glands  themselves  are  deeply  af- 
fected, and  give  rise  to  pus  and  other  inflammatory  products,  carcinoma^  or 
tubercle/*  (p.  662.) 

"  Bodies  remain  within  the  vascular  canals  and  the  two  ventricular  cavities, 
without  producing  anatomical  or  functional  disturbance  of  the  latter,  Arhyth- 
mic  movement  of  the  heart,  syncopal  lesion  of  its  action,  are  entirely  results  of 
further  secondary  disturbances,  and  are  never  the  effect  of  direct  endocardial 
contact.  It  is  only  in  rare  cases,  wheje  a  thrombus  happens  to  interweave 
itself  among  the  trabecuhc  of  the  heart,  that  it  occasionally  gives  rise  to  local 
inflammation  and  even  to  the  formation  of  abscess.  Sucn  observations  are 
exceedingly  rare,  and  arc  not  satisfactorily  authenticated."  (p.  663.) 

We  must  distinguish  two  forms  of  emboli :  1,  those  of  the  larger 
and  smaller  vessels ;  2,  those  of  the  capillaries.  There  are  secondary 
processes,  which  can  be  explained  only  bj  assuming  the  existence  of 
the  latter,  and  in  many  instances  this  has  been  directly  demonstrated, 
both  by  the  microscope  and  by  experiment.  Only  in  i*are  cases  and 
in  particular  organs  are  the  secondary  products  identicaL  Capillary 
emboli  present  this  peculiarity,  that  they  never  occupy  the  entire  ca- 
pillary system  of  an  organ,  but  that  when  present  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent they  still  permit  the  circulation  of  free  currents.  The  depodt  of 
pigment  after  intermittents,  a  great  proportion  of  the  pyeemic  metas- 
tases, and  especially  acute  endocarditis,  are  the  lesions  which  aflford  us 
•examples  of  these  forms  with  a  certain  constancy. 

The  results  of  emboli  are  :  1,  the  immediate  eflfectA  of  the  simple 
interruption  of  the  current ;  2,  the  independent  peculiar  series  of  me- 
tamorphoses of  the  impacted  bodies  per  se;  3,  the  phenomena  of  irri- 
tation of  the  adjoining  vascular  and  parenchymatous  elements  to  which 
they  give  rise ;  4,  vice  versd,  those  of  the  reflective  influence  of  a 
secondary  alteration  of  the  parenchyma  on  themselves ;  and  lastly, 
5,  general  morbid  conditions  of  the  system  as  a  whole,  whether  through 
the  disturbance  of  function  of  an  organ,  the  sudden  so-called  plethora 
of  the  corresponding  column  of  blood,  or  the  resorption  of  elements 
i-eudered  purulent  or  gangrenous. 

The  phenomena  of  simple  interruption  of  an  afferent  current  diflfer 
according  to  the  following  circumstances  :  1,  according  as  the  embolus 
occupies  a  trunk  and  its  branches  or  a  capillary  vessel ;  2,  according 
as  the  plug  renders  the  caliber  of  a  vascular  canal  quite  impermeable, 
or  still  permits  a  current  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time ;  3,  according 
as  collateral  action  is  possible  or  not ;  4,  according  as  the  functional 
or  nutritive  current,  or  both  together,  are  interrupted ;  lastly,  5,  ac- 
cording to  the  speciflc  function  of  the  affected  organ  itself,  its  amoout 
of  blood,  its  aolidity,  and  its  importance  to  the  system  at  large. 

The  results  of  the  absolute  closure  of  an  afferent  current  are : 
aneemia,  aniesthesia,  paralysis,  depression  of  temperature,  arrest  of 
function,  diminution  of  turgidity  and  of  volume  of  those  parts  supplied 
by  the  vessel,  loosening  of  their  elements.  A  condition  accordingly 
sets  in,  which  has  been  correctly  termed  a  local  cadaverization.  Where 
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aensitive  nerves  exist  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  ob- 
straction,  they  become  irritated  by  the  constant  pulsation  of  the  co- 
lumn of  blood  above  the  point  of  obstruction,  producing  hyper- 
esthesia and  very  violent  neuralgia.  The  arteries  collapse  behind 
the  obstruction,  a  thrombosis  almost  always  forms,  usually  ex- 
tending to  the  next  superior  current  of  any  size,  and  generally 
presenting  a  conical  sur£ftce,  with  the  apex  turned  towards  the 
heart.  This  thrombosis  is  more  voluminous  and  is  more  rapidly 
developed  in  proportion  as  the  individual  is  wasted  and  the  blood  is 
richer  in  coagulable  fibrin.  The  venous  current  is  next  retarded  and 
eventually  wholly  arrested,  the  vascular  walls  collapse.  This  diminu- 
tion of  the  canal  is,  however,  not  possible  .in  all  organs.  In  the  lungs, 
for  example,  it  can  only  partially  take  place,  as  inspiration  exercises  a 
dilating  influence  on  the  venous  walls;  and  in  the  brain  it  is  conceivable 
only  when  the  corresponding  space  is  filled  with  serum.  In  the  brain 
the  systems  of  vessels  are  so  distinct,  that  the  obstruction  of  one  never 
induces  so  active  a  collateral  circulation  as  to  create  vicarious  oedema 
in  the  neighbouring  parts ;  the  veins  here  can  consequently  not  collapse, 
but  must  on  the  contrary  become  varicose.  It  is  extremely  rarely 
that  the  blood  flows  backwards  out  of  the  veins  situated  next  above  ; 
this  takes  place  in  fact  only  when  the  nutrition  of  the  venous  wall 
has  been  early  impaired,  or  the  surrounding  parenchyma  has  become 
decidedly  atonic  and  necrosed ;  in  such  cases  this  secondary  supply  of 
blood  may  be  followed  by  excessive  dilatation  of  the  veins,  and  even  by 
hsemorrhage  and  oedema.  If  an  organ  is  long  cut  off  from  all  con- 
nexion with  the  general  circulation,  necrosis  sets  in,  the  cellular  ele- 
ments break  up,  blood  is  effused,  becomes  decomposed,  and  mixes  with 
the  remains  of  the  parenchymatous  elements  to  form  a  more  or  less 
dark-coloured  pappy  mass,  which  becomes  a  focus  of  inflammation. 
The  whole  process  ia  called  the  mummification  of  dry  gangrene.  The 
connective  and  elastic  tissue  is  that  which  longest  resists  destruction. 

In  the  nervous  tissue  (softening  of  the  brain),  the  medulla  of  the 
individual  primitive  fibres  is  seen  to  coagulate ;  these  become  turbid, 
varicose,  and  their  contents  are  occasionally  metamorphosed  into  fat. 
Cartilaginous  tissue  loses  its  normal  lustre,  and  in  its  cells  we  find  fat 
and  pigment.  In  the  bones  the  Haversian  canals  are  narrowed  and 
pigment  is  deposited,  particularly  in  the  inter-corpuscular  substance. 

Capillary  emboli  produce  essentially  diflerent  effects.  They  are 
either  harmless,  when  they  obstruct  only  a  few  capillaries  of  a  system, 
or  they  develop  h»morrhages  under  two  quite  different  conditions ; 
either  the  injected  mass  possesses  in  itself  properties  mechanically  or 
Comically  so  irritating  that  immediate  peorforation  and  free  extrava- 
sation follow  «very  embolic  act,  or  the  lateral  pressure  in  the  fi-ee 
capillaries  in  the  same  system  becomes  suddenly  so  much  more  power- 
ful, that  au  analogous  result  ensues.  The  name  of  lieemorrhagic 
ia£Effction  is  given  to  both  conditions. 

This  last  process  needs  some  explanation  with  reference  to  its  ana- 
tomical basis.  The  older  opinions,  that  it  is  the  result  of  capillary 
phlebitis  for  the  most  part  hyi)othetioal  and  seldom  distinctly  demon-. 
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strated,  or  that  such  infarctioDS  are  absolute  capillary  stases  caused  by 
emboli  or  by  products  of  fermentation  in  the  blood,  are  both  false, 
neither  satisfactorily  proved,  nor  at  all  probable.  The  first  \'iew  de- 
pended partly  on  Cruyeilhier  s  well-known  proposition  :  La  phlebite 
(lamine  Umte  la  paihologie.  As  the  latter  theory  has  been  shown  to  Ije 
unfounded,  the  hypothesis  of  the  formation  of  in£irctions  based  upon 
it  must  likewise  faJl  to  the  ground.  Usually  the  afferent  veins  pro- 
ceeding from  an  infarction  contain  fluid  blood,  seldom  thrombi. 
The  circulation  within  these  vessels  in  most  cases  still  continues,  con- 
sequently secondary  arterial  thrombosis  is  by  no  means  coustant.  The 
peculiar  further  processes  which  we  can  trace  in  an  infarction  from  its 
first  stage  of  the  black  projecting  knot,  to  its  cicatrization  or  suppura- 
tion, are  not  conceivable  without  an  at  least  partially  open  current. 
In  cases,  too,  where  a  secondary  arterial  thrombosis  is  developed,  a 
certain  circulation  is  kept  up  by  collateral  currents.  In  this  instance 
also,  the  venous  blood  within  the  infarction  is  in  a  fluid  conditioQ. 
Almost  for  the  same  reasons  the  idea  of  an  absolute  capillary  stasis 
caused  by  emboli  is  to  be  rejected.  Something,  blood  or  exudation, 
must  be  added,  pressing  the  decomposiug  tissues  aside,  and  with  their 
remains  forming  a  resistance  in  the  projecting  knot. 

The  conditions  which  have  hitherto  been  called  in&rction  are  of 
three  kinds  :  1,  simple  extravasations;  2,  injlammaiary  exudative  in- 
farctions; specific  emboli,  such  as  especially  purulent  or  ichorous  pro- 
ducts, rough,  mechanically  irritating  endocarditic  or  calcareous  particles, 
readily  develop  infiEU*ctions  of  this  series  in  situations  where  the  resis- 
tance of  the  parenchyma  ofiers  a  relatively  greater  obstacle  to  haemor- 
rhage. In  this  manner  the  most  frequent  form  of  the  well-known 
pysemic  developmeut  of  abscess  appears  to  arise.  If  to  this,  haemor- 
rhage from  the  corroded  little  vessels  adjoining  or  within  it  supervenes; 
or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  simple  extravasations  above  considered 
inflammatory  products  are  eventually  superadded,  a  third  form  arises, 
which  has  been  justly  termed,  3,  kcenwrrhoffic  inflammatory  infarctions. 
These  are  by  far  the  most  frequently  observed. 

Some  organs  have  a  double  vascular  system ;  one  exhibiting  a  purely 
functional  circulation,  the  other  an  almost  wholly  nutritive  current. 
They  have  sometimes  even  a  distinct  venous  outlet ;  for  the  most  part, 
however,  the  two  currents  coalesce  in  the  capillary  structure  itself. 
Where  such  peculiarities  exist,  the  foDowiog  laws  prevail : — Whenever 
emboli  afiect  the  nutritive  current,  texture  and  function  snfler  simul- 
taneously, the  latter  only  mediately,  inasmuch  as  its  physiological  nor- 
mality is  possible  only  with  perfect  integrity  of  nutrition.  li^  on 
the  contrary,  the  functional  stream  is  excluded,  only  arrest  of  function 
ensues;  and  as  every  inactive  parenchyma  usually  atrophies  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  simple  atrophy  presents  itself  in  this  case  also 
mediately  and  gradually.  In  such  instances  we  never  meet  with 
necrotic  degeneration ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  frequently  hyperplasia 
of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue.  The  function  of  organs  is  there- 
fore dependent  on  a  normal  condition  of  both  currents;  their  nu- 
trition, on  the  contrary,  is  connected  more  intimately  with  the  nutri- 
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tive  than  with  the  functional  stream.  The  former  may  gradually  act 
vicariously  for  the  latter;  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  can  scarcely 
supply  the  place  of  the  former,  because  it  usually  contains  venous 
blood.  That  in  such  a  vicarious  action  of  nutritive  currents  the 
functional  product  is  essentially  different  from  the  normal,  is  not  only 
probable,  but  has  often  been  proved. 

When  with  embolism  of  an  afferent  trunk,  blood  is  still  able  to 
penetrate  into  the  affected  organ,  either  through  imperfect  closure  of 
the  vessel,  or  by  the  establishment  of  a  collaterd  circulation,  or 
finally,  through  accessory,  functional,  or  nutritive  currents,  the  further 
effect  is  first  of  all  modified  in  the  following  manner:  either  the 
above-mentioned  lesions  (anaemia,  anaesthesia,  paralysis,  <kc.)  set  in 
equally — this  rare  case  is  observed  only  in  emboli  of  the  larger  pul- 
monary branches,  of  the  cerebral  carotid,  or  of  some  of  the  arteries  of 
the  extremities,  or  at  least  some  of  these  lesions  occur — or,  lastly,  a 
peculiar  hyperemia  arises,  leading  in  some  instances  to  oedema  and 
extravasation.  This  latter  case  happens,  according  to  Dr.  Cohn's 
experience,  only  where  one  efferent  vein  exists  for  both  tlie  main  and 
the  collateral  currents,  and  especially  when  embolism  of  a  nutritive 
current  is  in  question.  In  the  first  case  there  is  usually  coagulation  of 
the  blood  of  the  capillary  veins,  and  this  must  of  course  exercise  an 
obstructing  influence  on  the  collateral  vessels.  In  the  second  case 
there  is  previously  a  collapse,  an  atony  of  all  the  parenchymatous 
elements.  This  profound  textural  disease  leads  necessarily  to  arterial 
congestion,  on  the  one  hand;  and  to  venous,  c^'anotic,  oedematous 
swelling  on  the  other.  The  less  the  force  of  the  collateral  action,  the 
more  certainly  will  the  latter  appear,  and  vice  versd.  Usually  there  is 
loosening  and  atony  of  the  textural  elements.  If  the  collateral 
circulating  columns  are  strong,  these  elements  may  not  only  be  quite 
restored,  but  not  infrequently  hypertrophy  ensues,  as  such  a  circu- 
lation has  a  tendency  to  exceed  the  physiological  limits;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  circulation  is  too  weak,  persistent  complete  softening,  or 
proper  vegetative  death,  ensues. 

The  structure  and  function  of  an  organ,  its  amount  of  blood,  its 
degree  of  solidity,  its  relations  to  adjoining  organs  and  to  the  system 
at  large,  exercise  an  important  influence.  1.  The  more  abundantly 
an  organ  is  supplied  with  blood,  the  more  difficult  will  it  be  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  the  principal  source  of  that  supply,  the  more 
easUy  and  more  rapidly  will  the  organ  mortify,  and  the  greater  will 
be  its  tendency  to  putrid  gangrene,  rather  than  to  mummification. 
2.  The  more  solid  the  parenchyma  is,  the  stronger  the  interstitial  or 
peripheric  capsular  connective  tissue,  the  less  readily  will  the  develop- 
ment of  collateral  connexions  take  place,  and  the  greater  will  be  the 
security  against  hsemorrhagic  processes  from  the  latter.  3.  The  function 
of  an  organ  has  its  influence.  Not  infrequently  specific  products  are 
developed,  which  have  a  peculiar  effect  on  the  process,  on  the  meta- 
morphosis of  its  products,  &c.  Of  this  kind  are  urinary  elements  in 
the  kidneys,  biliary  congestions  in  the  liver,  abnormal  ferments  in  the 
digestive  canal^  &c.     4.  The  relative  situation  of  an  organ;  and  5, 
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orgaiis,  and  the  consequenoes  of  resoiption:  septithsemia,  firesh  em- 
bolL  Most  of  these  relations  are  manifest.  Softening  of  the  brain, 
embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery  or  vena  port»,  must  necessarily 
afifect  the  general  economy  so  deeply,  that  fresh  morbid  conditions 
cannot  be  remote. 

The  diagnosis  of  emboli  may  in  genei:al  terms  be  said  to  depend  on 
— 1.  The  recognition  of  the  source  whence  they  may  be  formed. 
2.  On  the  demonstration  of  the  local  diminution  or  sudden  and  toted 
disappearance  of  the  original  thrombosis,  as  well  as  on  the  occurrence 
of  atypical  rigors,  with  or  without  swelling  of  the  spleen,  with  perfect 
fobrile  remission.  3.  On  the  sudden  occurrence  in  the  function  of  a 
given  organ  of  a  series  of  disturbances  capable  of  being  fully,  though 
it  may  be  not  exclusively,  explained  with  reference  to  emboli. 

The  indications  of  treatment  are — 1,  either  to  dispose  to  the  total 
aolntion  of  the  deposited  embolic  body,  or  to  its  higher  organization 
into  the  in  general  much  less  injurious  filaments  of  connective  tissue. 
But  as  by  the  artificial  production  of  marasmus  (hunger-  and  in- 
nnction-ciu-e),  we  should  more  frequently  lead  to  softening,  often  to 
pforulent  and  ichorous  destruction,  than  to  the  desired  total  solution  of 
the  embolus — that  is,  to  secondary,  new,  and  very  pernicious  forms, 
the  organization  to  connective  tissue  remains  the  only  desirable  meta- 
morphosis. The  more  powerfully  the  force  of  the  heart  presses  a 
fibrinous  plug  against  the  vascular  wall,  and  the  more  healthy  the 
individual  is,  the  more  cert'un  is  such  organization.  Hence  our  object 
dkould  be  to  give  tone  to  the  tissues,  and  to  stimulate  the  innervation 
of  the  heart.  The  second  indication  would  be  to  compensate  for  the 
loas  of  the  direct,  by  the  establishment  of  collateral  circulation ;  but 
as  it  appears  to  be  a  tendency  of  the  latter  far  to  exceed  the  normal 
limits,  and  that  not  infrequently  haemorrhages  and  many  other  often 
inflammatory  disturbances  of  nutrition  are  so  produced,  we  should  be 
led,  in  opposition  to  the  first  indication,  to  seek  in  the  depression  of 
the  heart's  action,  and  of  the  lateral  pressure,  the  possibility  of  the 
TOstitutiou  of  an  adequate  circulation.  But  it  is  only  by  the  attentive 
observation  of  each  case  that  we  can  hope  to  form  a  rational  treat- 
ment. The  development  of  a  collateral  circulation,  which  requires  a 
certain  time,  is  essentially  connected  with  the  general  state  of  nutrition. 
The  stronger  the  constitution,  the  more  rapidly  will  such  a  develop- 
ment take  place.  It  must  therefore  be  our  aim  to  avoid  all  injurious 
influences  capable  of  leading  to  a  general  or  local  disturbance  of  the 
eircolation.  It  is  only  in  cases  of  plethora,  where  there  is  threatening 
cedema  from  collateral  hyperaemia,  with  co-existent  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  and  where  we  have  to  contend  with  a  very  early  stage  of  the 
process,  that  it  would  be  allowable,  by  tlie  direct  abstraction  of  blood, 
local  or  general,  by  cold  applications  to  the  pnecordia  and  to  the 
affiscted  part,  as  well  as  by  strong  derivation  to  the  periphery,  to 
attempt  to  depress  the  vascular  irritation.  Digitalis  is,  under  such 
circumstances,  for  the  most  part  inefficacious ;  its  desired  action  is  too 
nncertain  and  usually  sets  in  too  late.  Where,  on  the  other  hand, 
aii»mi<t  or  profound  cachexy,  the  result  of  previous  disease,  already 
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exists,  where  there  is  stenosis  of  the  ostium  venosum  sinistrum,  where 
nutritive  degeneration  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart  essentially 
impairs  the  power  of  the  organ,  where  all  febrile  or  other  vascular 
excitement  is  absent,  where  the  series  of  phenomena,  which  had 
already  commenced  to  improve,  becomes  stationary  or  even  unfavour- 
able, where  the  existence  of  atheroma  of  the  vascular  system  has  been 
proved  or  is  probable,  success  can  be  expected  only  from  a  stimulating 
treatment.  In  individual  cases,  the  mode  of  treatment  will  vary 
according  to  the  particular  symptoms;  the  same  embolic  softening  of 
the  brain  may  to-day  so  increase  in  danger  by  presenting  indications 
of  peripheric  inflammation,  that  a  powerfully  derivative  treatment  may 
appear  to  be  indicated;  and  yet  in  a  few  hours  complete  cerebral 
]>araly8is  may  follow  in  its  track. 

But  we  have  also,  in  the  thhd  place,  to  direct  our  attention  to  the 
more  general  sudden  or  gradual  disturbances  of  the  circulation  which 
may  occur.  Thus,  an  enormous  overloading  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
with  blood,  along  with  paralysis  of  this  organ,  may  be  impending,  and 
leave  us  for  the  time  no  resource  but  in  the  powerful  remedy  of  veu»- 
section.  In  chronic  cases  a  derivative  treatment  will  be  the  most 
eflScacious.  Where  a  specific  alteration  of  the  blood  has  been  pro- 
duced by  embolism  of  any  organ,  especially  of  a  secreting  organ,  we 
can  meet  it  only  by,  if  possible,  directly  combating  the  specific  poison, 
or  by  a  tonic  treatment  with  quina  and  iron,  combined  with  the  best 
possible  diet. 

The  last  indication  is,  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  occurrence.  All 
causes  capable  of  quickening  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  of  in- 
creasing its  pressure,  every  mental  or  corporeal  excitement,  every 
sudden  or  violent  exertion  of  the  muscles  surrounding  a  vessel  filled 
with  soft  thrombi,  should  be  avoided.  Digitalis,  quina,  and  opium 
have,  under  such  circumstances,  in  Dr.  Cohn's  hands,  proved  the  most 
efficient  agents.  Local  treatment  by  compression,  cold  applications  to 
the  region  of  the  heart,  absolute  rest  and  the  horizontal  position,  the 
avoidance  of  heating  drinks  and  of  inflating  or  too  rich  articles  of 
food,  are  particularly  to  be  recommended. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  lay  before  our  readers  as  full  a  sketch 
as  our  limits  permitted,  of  the  history  and  bibliography  of  the  theory 
of  emboli,  as  well  as  of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  the  lesion.  In 
doing  so  we  have  borrowed  most  largely  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Cohn. 
We  have  done  so  because  his  volume  is,  we  believe,  not  only  the  most 
recent,  but  also  the  fullest  and  most  comprehensive  which  has  appeared 
upon  the  subject.  We  have  been  obliged,  however,  to  confine  ourselves 
to  a  general  statement  of  results,  and  to  pass  over,  without  more 
special  notice,  the  details  of  the  numerous  valuable  original  investi- 
gations of  the  author. 

The  Scandinavian  works  whose  titles  we  have  placed  at  the  bead  of 
this  Article,  are  excellent  and  faithful  resumes  of  what  was  known  of 
the  subject  of  this  Review  at  the  period  of  their  publication;  and 
from  them  also  we  have  derived  much  valuable  assistance  in  the  com- 
pilation of  this  notice. 

A  few  words,  in  conclusion,  as  to  nomenclature.     It  has  been  pro- 
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posed  to  substitute  for  the  term  embolus,  plural  emboli,  the  neuter 
noun  embolnm  or  emboloii,  plural  embola.  We  do  not  see  the 
advantage  of  the  proposed  change.  Embolus  =  tfxfioXoQ,  cuneus  qui 
intmittitur  in  aliquid  is,  we  think,  suflBciently  expressive.  The  word 
embolism,  which  we  have  occasionally  used  in  the  present  notice,  as 
well  as  in  a  former  volume  of  this  *  Review,'*  is  perhaps,  unscientific 
as  it  may  sound,  a  &ir  translation  of  the  German  die  E-rnbolie" 
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Processes  of  Digestion,     By  Edward  Smith,  M.D.     (*  Transactions 
of  Royal  Society/  1859.) 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  whilst  our  knowledge  of  disease  has, 
during  the  present  century,  advanced  more  than  in  all  previous  ages, 
our  acquaintance  with  the  means  of  combating  it  is  scarcely  if  at  all 
better  than  that  of  our  forefathcra  This  is  not  strictly  true  in  respect 
of  empii'ical  ti*eatment :  our  more  correct  diagnosis,  and  the  joint  value 
given  to  experience  by  statistics,  certainly  enable  the  modem  prac- 
titioner much  moi*e  often  to  apply  the  right  remedy  in  the  right  ail- 
ment than  of  yore.  But  the  accusation  has  some  justice  on  its  side  as 
against  the  scientific  part  of  Therapeutics.  The  classifications  of  the 
hLJt  century,  with  their  expressive  vagueness,  redolent  of  the  half  truths 
of  many  an  exploded  theory,  fairly  represent  still  our  knowledge  of 
materia  medica.  Any  attempt  to  better  the  nomenclature  is  only  use- 
ful as  an  act  of  humility  by  showing  us  our  ignorance. 

The  reason  of  this  is  partly  that  our  ancestors  had  observed  much 
more  about  the  action  of  drugs  than  of  disease ;  pathology  had  lagged 
80  far  behind,  that  when  once  started  it  has  been  making  up  lost  ground 
by  gigantic  strides,  while  therapeutics,  being  more  on  a  level  with  the 
then  existing  state  of  science,  has  not  had  so  far  to  travel.  But  a 
stronger  reason  lies  in  the  difficulties  of  the  subject ;  the  most  essen- 
tial part  of  the  influence  of  physical  agents  over  life  lies  in  their  action 
upon  formative  nutrition,  and  the  instrument  they  employ  to  effect 
this  is  nsually  the  nervous  system,  at  once  the  most  impenetrable  as  to 
function  and  the  most  mysterious  tissue  of  the  animal  body.  To  re- 
press over-sanguine  hopes  of  rapid  advance,  to  show  what  pitfalls  lie  in 
the  path,  and  what  ignes  fatui  of  mechanical,  chemical,  and  cellular 
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theories  will  tiy  to  delude  us  and  our  childreD,  it  is  proposed  in  the 
present  article  to  sketch  a  history  of  the  investigations  made  during 
our  own  generation  into  the  action  of  a  drug  which,  from  its  wide- 
spread use  and  abuse,  has  justly  excited  more  attention  than  any  other. 
Let  us  remember  that  what  has  been  done  for  alcohol,  and  much  more 
too,  must  be  done  for  all  our  materia  medica  before  we  can  realiie 
Willis's  dream  of  a  Pharmaceutice  Hationalis. 

llic  Absorption  of  Alcolwl. — The  earliest  experiments  on  alcohol 
demonstrate  that  it  is  capable  of  absorption  by  other  tissues  than  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  that  when  thus  absorbed  it  produces  the  same 
effects  as  when  introduced  into  the  system  in  the  ordinary  way.  Fon- 
tana  produced  paralysis  and  death  in  fix)gs  and  turtles,  equally  by  in- 
jecting alcohol  beneath  the  skin  as  by  administering  it  by  the  stomach.* 
M.  Roger  produced  drunkenness  in  rabbits  by  injecting  alcohol  into 
the  peritoneum  ;t  and  M.  Orfila,  by  the  vapour  of  alcohol  given  through 
the  respiration.  But  still,  both  he  and  Brodie,  in  181 1,  J  found  that 
introduced  by  these  unnatural  paths  it  acted  less  energetically  and  less 
quickly  than  in  the  stomach,  and  hence  they  conclude  that  its  main 
poisonous  action  is  on  the  extremities  of  the  nerves,  by  whose  agency 
it  paralyses  the  brain  more  immediately  than  through  the  blood,  pro- 
ducing in  this  way  that  shock  which  proves  fatal  when  very  excessive 
doses  are  taken  into  the  stomach.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  these 
experiments  do  not  affect  the  question  whether  the  other  intoxicating 
effects,  independently  of  the  shock,  may  not  be  mainly  induced  by 
absorption. 

About  this  time  chemistry,  having  proved  itself  a  good  servant  to 
physiology,  was  sometimes  allowed  to  usurp  the  rank  of  mistress.  It 
was  observed  that  alcohol  coagulated  albumen,  and  hence  it  was  hastily 
concluded  that  it  could  not  enter  the  living  blood  without  arresting 
the  circulation  and  mechanically  causing  death.  To  account  for  its 
disappearance  from  the  intestinal  canal,  MM.  Learet  and  Las8aigne,§  in 
their  researches  published  in  1825,  knowing  that  at  a  temperature 
above  68°  diluted  alcohol  when  mixed  with  organic  matters  under- 
goes acetous  fermentation,  suggest  that  this  change  takes  place  in  the 
stomach,  and  that  spirit ous  liquors  are  taken  into  the  blood  as  vinegar. 
Magendie|(  showed  afterwards  that  it  is  only  concentrated  alcohol 
which  causes  death  by  coagulating  the  albumen  of  living  blood,  having 
injected  sixteen  grammes  of  half-and-half  brandy  and  water  into  a 
dog*s  jugular  vein  without  injuring  the  animal,  though  pure  alcohol 
acted  as  an  instantaneous  poison.  A  more  complete  evidence  was 
afterwards  exhibited  by  Dr.  Ogston,  who  detected  alcohol  by  its 
smell  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  soon  afterwards  by  Dr.  Percy 
in  his  Thesis,ir  published  in  1839,  in  which  he  announces  that  in  some 

«  Treatise  on  the  Veuom  of  the  Viper,  vol.  U.  p.  871. 

t  Dictionnairc  dc  Mwlecine  et  de  Chlropgie  pratique,  torn.  1.  p.  291. 

X  Philosophical  Tramactioos  for  1811 :  On  th«  diflRercnt  Modes  in  whieh  Death  is  pro* 
duced  by  certain  Vegetable  Poisons. 

i  Recherches  physiologiques  et  chcmiques  poor  servir  h.  lliistoire  de  la  Digestion.  Paris, 
1825. 

t  Lemons  snr  Ics  pbi^nom^nes  physiqnra  de  la  Vie,  tome  iii.  p.  56. 
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experiinents  on  intoxicated  animals  he  was  enabled,  by  means  of  its 
tniell  and  combustibility,  to  trace  alcohol  in  the  fluid  distillod  from  the 
Uood,  the  bile,  the  urine,  the  liver,  and  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
He  states  also,  that  the  quantity  found  in  the  latter  situation  was 
greater  than  elsewhere,  so  that  ''  it  would  almost  seem  that  a  kind  of 
affinity  existed  between  alcohol  and  the  cerebral  matter."  It  is  sin- 
gnlar  how  little  attention  these  researches  of  Dr.  Percy  seem  to  have 
attracted.  The  notion  of  the  conversion,  as  a  rule,  of  spirit  into 
acetic  acid  during  absorption,  seems  to  have  got  complete  hold  of  the 
minds  of  Continental  physiologists,  in  spite  of  a  remark  by  the 
sagacious  M.  B^rard,*  in  1848,  that  the  phenomena  of  drunkenness- 
]urove  to  his  mind  that  its  exciting  cause  is  taken  up  unchanged  into 
the  nervous  tissuesi 

The  only  test  employed  to  detect  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  the 
above  quoted  researches,  were  its  odour  and  inflammability.  Every 
diemist's  nose  is  not  so  keen  as  Dr.  Percy's,  and  people  are  apt  to 
question  the  existence  of  a  faculty  which  they  do  not  possess ;  while 
■efficient  distillate  to  bum  can  only  be  obtained  when  excessive  quan- 
tities of  spirit  are  ingested.  It  was  therefore  a  considerable  step  in 
advance  when  Dr.  Strauch,t  under  the  directions  of  Professor  Buchheim, 
employed  chemical  reagents  for  its  detection ;  though  these  arc  not 
periiape  entirely  conclusive  as  tests,  as  they  proved  too  much.  He 
feund  alcohol  in  the  urine  of  an  intoxicated  dog,  as  well  as  in  the 
Tarious  parts  of  killed  animals. 

Partly,  perhaps,  the  evidence  of  the  passage  of  alcohol  through  the 
fl^vtem  was  overwhelmed  by  the  great  names  of  Tiedemann,  Gmelin, 
Woehler,  Boyer-Collard,  Bouchardat,  and  Sandras,  whose  sensations 
were  less  sharp  than  Dr.  Percy's,  and  who  were  unable  to  detect  it  in 
the  renal  secretion  by  the  smell.  But  the  most  powerful  agency 
doubtless  was  the  brilliant  and  broad-viewing  mind  of  Liebig,  to  whom 
the  chemical  constitution  of  the  substance,  its  inflammability,  and 
obvious  incapacity  for  forming  tissue,  naturally  suggested  its  classifl- 
cation  as  a  food  taken  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  animal  heat 
bj  ita  combustion.  Now,  if  it  is  to  be  burnt  or  oxidized,  the  steps  of 
oxidation  require  to  be  described,  and  the  world  hailed  as  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  transaction  the  researches  of  Duchek,  j:  who,  in 
1853,  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  alcohol  goes  through  a  defined  series 
of  oxidation,  first  becoming  aldehyde,  then  acetous,  then  acetic  acid, 
tfaeo,  perhaps,  partly  oxalic  acid,  and,  finally,  carbonic  acid,  producing 
at  the  same  time,  of  course,  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  by  the 
hydrogen  which  it  parts  with  in  its  various  transformations. 

This  elicited  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  a  reply  from  Budolf 
Maaing,§  another  pupil  of  Professor  Buchheim's.  In  Uie  first  place,  he 
answers  that  the  principal  test  used  to  declare  the  presence  of  alde- 
hyde and  the  absence  of  alcohol  was  the  odour.     This,  he  says,  is 

*  CooTtf  de  Fhysiologie,  fait  k  la  faculty  dc  Medecine  de  Paris,  torn.  ii.  p.  5 IS. 

t  Be  DemonetraUoQC  Spuitos  vini  in  corpus  ingesti.     Dorpatl  Liv.  18.'<2. 

X  Ueber  das  Verbalten  des  Alcohols  im  Tbierischen  Organismus:  Tierte^jabrsschrift 
f  lir  praktiscbe  Heillcunde,  zebnter  Jabr|[ang,  Band  iU. 
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veiy  fallaciouH,  for  when  mixed  with  animal  tissne  the  distinction  is 
difficult  to  make.  ^Moreover,  he  himself  and  others,  when  they  de- 
tected any  spirituous  smell  at  all,  thought  it  more  like  spirits  of  win& 
Secondly,  the  dogs  experimented  on  by  Duchek  were  killed  by  the 
shock  of  the  poison  before  it  had  time  to  get  into  the  tissues.  Thirdly, 
he  denies  that  the  production  of  metallic  silver  from  nitrate  of  silver 
and  ammonia,  is  any  sure  test  of  the  presence  of  aldehyde,  inasmudi 
as  in  one  of  his  experiments  on  a  dog  who  had  taken  no  spirit,  the  dis- 
tillate  from  the  tissues  exhibited  this  reaction. 

Masing  did  not  confine  himself  to  criticizing  his  predecessors,  bat 
applied  to  the  search  for  alcohol  in  the  tissues  a  series  of  experiments 
which  ap|)car  fairly  conclusive  as  to  the  fact  of  its  passing  unchanged 
through  the  system.  The  tests  he  used,  and  the  line  of  argument  to 
which  he  applied  them,  are  as  follows  : — 

First,  he  finds  that  a  stream  of  air,  at  a  moderate  temperature, 
passed  over  different  parts  of  the  body  of  animals  killed  without  having 
alcohol  administered  to  them,  has  no  effect  in  deoxidizing  chromic 
acid  into  oxide  of  chrome.  The  test-liquor  he  used  consisted  of  one 
grain  of  bichromate  of  potash  dissolved  in  ten  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.* 
It  retained  its  red  colour  unaltered.  Secondly,  he  finds  that  when  the 
animals  have  had  alcohol  administered  to  them  before  death,  on  the 
ajiplication  of  the  same  te^^t  the  red  fluid  very  rapidly  assumes  an 
omorald-greon  hue.  Thirdly,  this  easily  vapourizable  product  he  finds 
not  to  be  aldehyde,  by  the  test  previously  used  by  Duchek ;  for 
though  the  precipitation  of  metallic  silver  is  no  proof  of  the  prosence 
of  that  substance,  yet  its  non -precipitation  is  a  proof  of  its  absence. 
Fourthly,  ho  shows  also  that  it  is  not  acetic  acid. 

The  argument,  thei'efore,  is  advanced  to  this  poiut,  that  after  the 
ingestion  of  alcohol,  and  then  only,  something  is  absorbed  into  the 
tissues  which  smells  like  alcohol,  which  bums  like  alcohol,  which  has 
the  chemical  reaction  of  alcohol,  and  which  is  not  aldehyde  or  acetic 
acid.  The  burden  of  proof  seems  to  lie  with  those  who  can  show  it  to 
be  sometliiiig  else. 

By  the  application  of  the  same  test  he  and  Strauch  found  alcohol 
also  ill  the  urine  of  dog  and  man,  and  Schlossberger  detected  by  the 
smell  methylated  and  amylated  alcohol  in  the  blood  and  urine. 

In  prnescientific  times  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  breath  was 
never  doubted.  In  the  "  Beggar's  Opera,"  Peachem  saluting  Mrs. 
Trapes,  says — *'  One  may  know  by  your  ki&s  that  your  ginn  is  excel- 
lent." We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  even  MM.  Bouchardat 
and  Handras  acknowledging  this  from  olfactory  evidence,  and  Professor 
Buchheim  showing  it  by  the  chromic  acid  test.f  We  believe  Dr. 
Duiulas  Tiiompson  seven  or  eight  years  ago  also  published  his  disco- 
very of  alcohol  in  the  urine,  but  we  cannot  lay  our  hands  on  his  paper. 

Quite  recently,  MM.  Lallemand,  Perrin,  and  Duroy  have  repeated 
Masiiig's  experiments.    We  wish  they  had  quoted  his  treatise,  and  not 

»  I'hU  test  ifl  derive  I  from  the  experience  of  dyers,  who  use  alcohol  to  form  the  greea 
oxide  ofchroiLe  in  th.*  inuuufocture  of  chrome  alum. 

t  Masing'a  Treatise,  p.  83. 
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led  others  by  their  language  to  the  inference  that  they  claim  the  merit  of 
being  the  first  to  apply  the  chromic-acid  test  to  physiological  chemistry. 
More  than  one  distinguished  physiologist,  and  more  than  one  lecturer 
oa  medicine,  have  been  thus  led  into  en*or.  Yet  Mr.  Masing^s  treatise 
is  seven  years  old.  is  well-known  in  Germany,  and  has  been  quoted  in 
this  Keview.  We  regret  that  the  authors  have  not  named  their  pre- 
decessor in  the  same  path,  but  we  must  feel  gratefid  to  them  for  trans- 
porting us  from  the  cloudy  regions  of  crabbed  Latin  into  the  logical 
luminosity  of  their  native  tongue.  The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  ex- 
cellent, the  illustrations  of  the  forms  of  instruments  used  most  graphic, 
and  the  chapters  of  social,  pathological,  and  thera|)eutical  application^ 
very  pleasant  reading.  We  miss,  however,  in  the  latter  an  acquaintance 
with  the  original  labours  of  Boecker,  Hammond,  and  others  of  recent 
date,  which  would  often  have  enforced  and  sometimes  modified  their 
dogmas. 

We  owe  to  the  repetition  of  these  experiments  by  the  French 
chemists  the  observation  of  how  very  moderate  quantities  of  alcohol 
can  be  detected  in  the  excretions.  If  a  man  swallows  a  tablespoonful 
of  brandy  or  a  glass  of  wine,  and  tlicn  half  an  hour  afterwards 
breathes  for  five  minutes  through  the  test  apparatus,  or  analyzes  his 
urine,  both  secretions  are  found  to  contain  the  drug.  It  is  not  mei'ely 
an  excess  which  passes  through  the  system,  a  very  important  considera- 
tion to  bear  in  mind.  We  owe  to  them  also  the  knowledge  that  even 
through  the  dog*s  tough  hide  and  hair  the  delicate  vapours  will  pass. 
But  by  trying  it  on  such  an  animal,  they  have  been  led  probably  to 
underrate  the  action  of  the  skin  in  our  naked  race.  They  had  not 
experimented  on  man,  and  therefore  believe  the  cutaneous  exhalation 
to  be  more  inferior  than  it  really  is  to  the  pulmonary.  Apropos  of  a 
paper  on  this  subject  at  the  Society  of  Arts  last  Januaiy,*  Dr.  Edward 
Smith  enclosed  in  an  india-rubber  bag  the  arm  only  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  taken  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  passing  a  current  of  air  through 
it,  got  evidence  of  the  exhalation  of  alcohol  quite  as  quickly  as  by 
the  breath. 

Messrs.  Lallemand,  Perrin,  and  Duroy,  in  adopting  Masing's  me- 
thod, have  attempted  to  carry  it  much  further  than  he  considered 
desirable— namely,  to  make  it  a  quantitative  as  well  as  qualitative 
test  At  this  stage  of  the  inquiry,  therefore,  we  ought  to  )>ause  and 
examine  its  exact  value.  From  experiments  made  in  Dr.  Chambers' 
laboratory  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  by  Mr.  Hall  Smith  (see  the  '^  Original 
Articles"  at  the  end  of  this  number  of  the  Review),  it  would  appear  most 
ill-suited  to  demonstrate  the  amount  and  only  approximatively  demon- 
strative of  the  presence  of  alcohol.  Several  other  organic  mattera  present 
in  the  dried  vapour  of  urine,  in  the  breath,  and  often  even  in  the  air  of 
a  room,  which  could  not  possibly  contain  alcohol,  will,  after  various  in* 
tervals  of  time,  change  the  test  liquor  from  red  to  green.  It  is  only 
by  its  rapid  conversion,  and  by  the  brilliant  emerald  tint  of  the  liquid, 
that  evidence  is  afforded.  Moreover,  it  appears  from  these  experiments 
that  the  adherence  of  alcohol  to  aqueous  solutions  is  much  stronger 

•  Journal  of  the  Societj  of  Artf,  Jui.  19th,  1661. 
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than  is  usually  reckoned  on«  and  that  it  mnaina  at  the  tempezsitnie  of 
140°  in  distilled  water  till  the  whole  is  evi^xiEated.  Now  it  ia  evident 
that  rapidity  ia  a  question  of  degree,  that  it  ia  imposBible  to  fix  a 
oioment  at  which  you  are  ^ure  you  ha^e  alcohol  present,  and  a  kca 
one  at  which  you  are  sore  you  have  not — that  to  chuw  a  line  of  demar- 
cation in  the  transitional  tints  from  emerald  green  to  apple  green  m 
equally  impracticahle — and  that  in  sulistancea  like  ot^^uiic  ma^cteis.  it 
is  impossible  to  aay  when  all  the  spirit  is  gone*  On  thetie  grounds  yn 
should  recommend  great  caution  in  the  uae  of  the  test,  and  the  rejectioo 
of  all  idea  of  making  it  quantitative. 

FhyaU)l*)qicaJ,  Action  of  Alcohol. — It  ia  clear  that  we  must  eeue  to 
regard  alcohol  as  in  any  sense  an  aliment^  inasmuch  as  it  goes  out  s 
it  went  in,  and  does  not,  so  ^  as  we  know,  leave  any  of  its  substanoe 
behind  it.  It  remains  £br  dome  hours  in  the  body,  and  exerts  in  that 
time  a  powertul  induence.  Wliat  ia  that  influence,  and  over  whit 
tissues  ia  it  exerted  \  '^  A  stimulant  to  the  nervous  system.*^  On  the 
nervous  system,  doubtleaa,  and  especially  on  the  mental  funetioBSof 
the  nervous  system,  every  experimenter,  6x>m  the  drst  patriareh  down- 
wards, would  agree  that  its  prime  action  is  evident.  But  what  is  a 
stimulant  ]  It  ia  usually  held  to  be  something  which  spurs  oa  an 
animal  operated  upon  to  a  more  vigorous  perfotmance  of  its  duties.  It 
seems  very  doubtfdl  i^  on  the  healthy  nervous  syst^n,  this  is  ev«r  the 
etfect  of  alcohol,  ev^i  in  the  most  moderate  doses  and  for  the  shortest 
perioiis  of  time.  In  a  series  of  researches  made  with  another  object. 
Dr.  Edward  Smith  has  recorded  very  minutely  the  sensations  expe^ 
rienced  after  brandy  by  a  temperate  man  with  a  bating  stomacL* 
We  find  the  tirst  noticed  to  be  lessened  consciQUsness,  and  ksseoed 
sensibility  to  light,  sound,  and  touch.  Then  there  comes  a  peculiar 
sensation  of  stiUziesB  with  swelling  of  the  skin,  which  is  noticed  par- 
ticularly in  the  upper  lip  and  cheeks.  This  is  very  unlike  a  spur  to 
extra  exertion.  In  a  patient  at  present  xmdtar  our  caie^  the  same 
peoiliar  sensation  of  sti&ess,  and  also  the  objective  phenomenon  of 
rigidity  of  skin  without  I0&3  of  sensation,  is  produced  by  the- pressure 
of  injured  bone  on  the  tifth  nerve  in  the  akulLf  It  is  a  partial  para- 
lysis of  a  sensitive  nerve,  and  cannot  in  any  sa^ise  be  considered  an 
increase  of  vigour. 

Dr.  Smith  also  records  among  the  ^  early  effects  "^  a  relaxation  of  the 
dartos  and  other  musdes  connected  with  the  reproductive  system, 
which  Ovid  elegantly  and  Shakespeare  coarsely  assigu  to  the  later  and 
more  obvious  influences  of  drink,  '^  Vina  jiOBnaU  ani»u>s  Veneris  but 
not  bodies,  as  th^  '^  take  away  the  performance.''  The  sphincter  of  the 
bladder  also  was  relaxed,  and  to  this  the  observer  attributes  the  in- 
creased micturition  during  indulgence. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  noticed  also  an  increased  rapidity  of  pulse ; 

•  Tiaasaetians  of  the  Bo7al  Society,  1S59,  p.  783. 
t  lo  thii  ladf  taother  fkcial  ehsracteristie  of  intoxieatkm  is  exhil»ited.  Ordinarily,  Cke 
allSeeted  dde  hM  a  aligbt  diltaaed  fixed  oolonr,  the  other  being  pale:  bat  when  the  bli«bci« 
the  healthy  ebeck  is  coloured  quickly  and  deeply,  while  the  diseased  one  remains  un* 
altered.  This  is  analogous  to  the  unabashed  fhmt  of  an  early  stage  in  alcoholic  exhili- 
ratlon. 
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iMit  that  cftDBoi  be  r^parded  as  an  eyidence  eyen  of  locally-augmeuted 
vital  action,  for  of  all  patients  those  especially  exhibit  it  who  have  the 
weakest  hearts  and  are  most  enfeebled  by  disease.  A  diminution  of 
fi)rce  is  quite  consistent  with  augmented  quickness  of  motion,  or  may 
it  not  be  said  that  in  inToluntary  muscles  it  implies  it  ?  The  action  of 
ohloroform  is  to  quicken  the  pulse,  yet  the  observations  of  Dr.  Bedford 
Brown,*  on  the  circulation  in  the  human  cerebrum  during  anaesthesia, 
dearly  show  that  the  propelling  power  of  the  heart  is  diminished 
daring  that  state.  The  heaving  and  bulging  of  the  brain  were  quieted 
daring  a  severe  o]ieration  on  the  skull,  the  surface  became  pale,  and 
the  hsmorrhage  ceased. 

The  rate  of  respiration  was  in  almost  all  Dr.  Smith's  experiments 
lessened,  and  though  there  was  a  sensation  of  greater  depth  of  inspira- 
tion when  attention  was  drawn  to  it,  yet  the  variableness  in  the 
amonnt  of  respired  air  renders  it  probable  that  this  is  a  purely  subjec- 
tive, or  at  most  an  irr^;ular  phenomenon. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  through  the  symptoms  of  advanced  intoxi- 
cation by  alcohol :  physiologists  have  ahvays  taught,  as  confirmed  by 
all  experiments,  that  large  doses  immediately,  and  small  doses  after 
a  time,  depress  the  nervous  centres,  and  that  the  cause  of  death  is  the 
cessation  of  the  muscular  respiratory  movements.  What  we  wished 
particularly  to  mark  is,  that  the  prinuiry  action  is  anaesthetic — a 
diminution  of  vitality  in  the  nervous  system. 

A  pithy  series  of  experiments,  by  Dr.  !Marcet,  were  read  before  the 
British  Association  at  Aberdeen,  in  1859,  and  are  an  excellent  com- 
plement to  those  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  previously  quoted.  He  ties 
the  aorta  of  a  dog,  and  shows  that  alcohol  injected  into  the  stomach 
does  not  produce  intoxication  ;  he  ties  the  aorta  imperfectly,  and  in- 
toxication is  produced  ;  hence  concluding  that  the  spirit  acts  on  the 
nervous  centres  principally  by  being  conveyed  to  them  in  the  blood. 
Yet  are  the  nerves  not  entirely  non-conductors;  for  he  finds  that 
frogs  in  whom  the  circulation  is  left  free  die  quicker  of  the  poisonous 
shock  when  the  nervous  communications  are  complete  than  when 
mutilated.     Very  telling  experiments  these,  and  crucial.f 

The  exhilaration  of  mind  is  also  an  anaesthetic  phenomenon.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  a  blunting  of  the  sensations  to  the  little  half-felt 
corporeal  pains  and  the  thousand  petty  cares  and  ambitions  of  daily 
li£eL  The  intellect  is  said  to  flash  forth  brighter  with  wine;  but 
analyze  coolly  the  wit  of  a  convivial  party,  and  you  will  find  it  gene- 
rally as  poor  as  the  beautiful  poetry  you  seem  to  make  in  dreams,  and 
which  will  never  scan  when  remembered  waking.  The  exceptions  in 
proof  of  the  role  are  cases  common  enough  in  literary  life,  where 
<<  the  corruptible  body  presseth  down  the  soul,  and  the  earthy  taber- 
nacle weigheth  down  the  mind  that  museth  on  many  things.'*  The 
nervous  system  of  a  Johnson  or  a  Hood  requires  to  be  freed  from  the 
hourly  burden  of  pain  before  it  can  emit  its  ccnruscations. 

Probably  neither  the  highest  manifestations  of  bodily  vigour^  nor 

*  American  Joomal  of  the  Hedioal  Sdcneee,  Oct.  I860, 
t  See  Medical  Timet,  Haroh  Sfd,  17th,  and  Slat,  1860. 
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the  most  precious  productions  of  the  intellect,  are  elicited  by  such 
agency.  Yet  would  the  public  weal  suffer  most  irreparable  loss  if  it 
were  not  in  common  use.  A  civilized  man,  to  whom  life  is  of  such 
inestimable  value,  oflen  acquires  and  retains  that  life  under  conditions 
which  would  render  another  animal's  existence  impossible.  An  un- 
sound hoi*se  gets  shot  or  used  up  in  a  cab ;  a  dys|)eptic  wolf  gets 
worried  and  eaten  by  his  friends ;  but  a  William  of  Orange,  or  a  Wil- 
berforce,  though  they  tremble  at  a  breeze,  survive  to  be  blessings  in 
their  old  age  to  their  country.  Probably  veiy  few  of  us  workers  in 
this  busy  metropolis  would  enjoy  our  average  health  of  mind  and 
body  without  instinctively  obstructing  from  time  to  time  the  paths  by 
which  one  portion  of  the  frame  disturbs  another  through  the  sympa- 
thetic system  or  reflex  action.  Health  is  not  the  predominant  vitality 
of  this  or  that  organ,  not  even  the  abundant  vitality  of  all,  but  the 
general  harmony  and  peifect  balance  of  one  against  the  other.  And 
as  in  a  faded  picture  or  piece  of  dim  tapestry  we  tone  down  some 
one  spot  or  colour  which  has  resisted  time,  in  order  to  biing  the  whole 
into  keeping,  so  in  the  body  we  may  find  it  good  to  reduce  the  life  as 
exhibited  in  one  function,  where  in  the  othei-s  it  is  not  equally  active. 
Doubtless  it  is  l)etter  to  resuscitate  all  the  lost  tints,  but  that  is  easier 
in  pictures  than  in  the  animal  body.  The  consequence  of  toil,  mental 
even  more  than  corporeal,*  is  to  increase  destructive  metamorphosis; 
and  in  a  large  majority  of  the  population  it  is  apt  at  times  to  increase 
it  beyond  a  rate  with  which  the  glandular  and  digestive  systems  can 
keep  pace.  An  over-fagged  man  loses  his  appetite,  and  secretes  not 
enough  gastric  juice  to  digest  the  little  he  does  eat.  His  expendi- 
ture is  above  his  income.  True,  he  may  recruit  himself  by  sleep,  but 
several  hours  are  thus  consumed,  and  the  increase  of  the  body  being 
postponed,  flesh  is  unnecessarily  lost.  A  more  efficacious  way  is  to 
arrest  over-rapid  metamorphosis  during  the  latter  period  of  labour  or 
after  its  conclusion  by  the  instinctively  adopted  anaesthetic. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Son  of  Sirach  to  "  deliver  all  things  in 
number  and  weight."  As  regards  the  effects  of  alcohol  manifested  by 
the  nervous  system,  it  is  diflicult  to  follow  the  injunction ;  but  the 
degree  of  metamorphosis  can  be  measured  by  numerals.  In  October, 
1854,  an  article  in  this  journal  showed  how  far  this  had  been  done  by 
means  of  the  labours  principally  of  a  German  medical  man.f  Since 
then  an  inquiry  of  the  same  sort  has  been  carried  on  by  Dr.  Ham- 
mond, of  the  United  States  army.  J 

*  The  Ber.  S.  Haughton  calculates  that  a  man  employed  in  mechanical  labour  dit- 
charges  on  an  average  400  grainB  of  urea  daily,  of  which  300  is  derived  fh>m  vital  work- 
that  is,  fh)m  keeping  up  the  life  of  the  body— and  100  fVom  the  muscular  exertion.  If  a 
man  employed  in  hendwork,  he  estimates  the  excretion  at  533  grains ;  300  as  befbre  firom 
vital,  and  283  from  mental  work,  and  the  small  quantity  of  exercise  necessary  to  keep  the 
body  in  health.  The  numbers  are  purely  approximative,  and  the  subject  requires  further 
research.    The  Dublin  Quarterly  Medical  Journal,  Aug.  1860. 

t  31.  Lallemand  (p.  212)  quoting  this  review,  calls  Dr.  Boecker  **  physiologisto  anglats.*' 
The  mistake  is  not  our  fault,  as  we  drew  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  true  ybSiXh 
sopher  was  diuteg  his  labours  a  hardworlung  physician,  surgeon,  and  accoucheur  (as  bii 
title-page  tells  us)  in  a  German  village. 

%  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Oct.  1856. 
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Dr.  Boeoker*8  ezperimeiits  were  on  the  effects  of  alcohol  when  added 
to  %  fegulated  average  diet ;  Dr.  Hammond's  extended  to  ascertaining 
its  influence  on  an  onder-fed  and  on  an  over-fed  system — that  is  to 
■ay,  when  the  body  was  losing  weight  during  deficiency,  and  wlien  it 
was  gaining  weight  during  excess  of  nutriment.  In  repeating  for 
porpoees  of  comparison  the  German's  experiments,  he  found  that  in 
five  days,  under  a  just  sufficient  diet,  he  grew  in  weight  about  half  a 
pound  more  when  he  took  half  an  ounce  of  alcohol  with  each  meal 
than  in  five  days  when  he  omitted  it.  This  was  accompanied  by  a 
diminished  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs,  and  of  urea  and 
sulphates  from  the  kidneys.  There  was  a  certain  degree  of  disturbance 
of  the  general  health,  impaired  appetite,  and  indisposition  to  activity. 
The  use  of  a  similar  quantity  of  alcohol  was  then  repeated,  with  such 
a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  food  taken  as  had  been  ascertained  to 
be  capable  of  reducing  the  weight  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
daily.  And  then  came  into  play  the  true  use  of  alcohoL  It  was 
found  capable  not  merely  of  arresting  this  diminution,  but  even  of 
causing  a  slight  increase  in  weight ;  while  the  health  remained  perfect, 
and  the  feelings  vigoroua  In  contrast  to  these  stand  the  experiments 
made  while  a  superabundant  diet  was  adopted.  When  such  a  quantity 
of  food  was  taken  aa  was  calculated  by  itself  alone  to  increase  the 
weight,  the  addition  of  alcohol,  by  restraining  the  excretions,  caused 
headache  and  feverishness,  heated  skin,  and  disturbed  sleep. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  for  perfectly  healthy  persons  alcohol  is 
useful  when  either  the  amount  of  food  accessible  is  insufficient,  or 
when  extraordinary  exertions  make  a  demand  which  no  ordinary 
stomach  can  satisfy.  As  we  said  l>efore,  perfection  of  health  is  rare; 
and  we  believe  we  are  right  in  estimating  as  a  decided  minority  those 
who  can  digest  and  convert  into  nutriment  sufficient  food  to  supply 
the  calls  which  the  social  life  of  advanceil  civilization  makes  upon  the 
body.  Such  is  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Boecker  in  a  series 
of  experiments  on  water.  "  I  believe,"  says  he,  "  for  my  part,  that  the 
majority  of  men  eat  too  little  rather  than  too  much.  If  our  working 
classes  were  better  fed,  they  would  certainly  be  less  often  ill."*  If 
this  is  true,  we  may  say  that  alcoholic  drinks  rightly  employed  do  not 
indeed  enable  the  world  to  get  more  work  out  of  its  population,  but 
they  enable  it  to  l>e  got  with  less  injury  to  the  individual  than  would 
accrue  were  they  not  used.  And  this  defence  the  instinctive  and  pro- 
verbial philosophy  of  mankind  generally  attributes  to  the  calmative, 
gladdening,  care-chasing  action  of  these  agents  on  the  nervous  system. 

The  diminution  in  excretion,  especially  of  urea,  has  by  some  been 
attributed  to  the  lessened  appetite,  and  consequently  lessened  ingestion 
of  food  induced  by  the  disturbed  health.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  unless  a 
person  is  in  the  habit  of  eating  very  largely,  spirituous  liquors  in 
moderation  do  not  diminish  the  appetite,  and  Dr.  Hammond  tells  us 
by  weight  the  quantity  of  victuals  he  consumed.  Also,  it  has  been 
said  that  the  preservative  chemical  effect  of  the  alcohol  on  the  nitro- 
genous  articles  of  diet  prevents  their  being  normally  acted  upon  by 

•  Untenucbvoffen  Uber  die  Wirkung  dcs  Wmmn.    Bono,  1854. 
55-xxviri.  7 
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the  gastric  and  other  di^pefiiive  juiees^  so  tliat  tbe  expesukieatar  kis 
really  lees  to  eat^  thougk  lie  swallows  eqttai  quantitieBL  Aa  rqpods 
Dr.  Boecker*s  and  Dr.  Hammond^s  ezperimeiits,  thia  is  a  plansiMe 
argument;  but  we  hope  in  a  future  nainber  to  lay  befioce  oht  readen 
a  series  showing  that  on  the  continvaiioe  for  a  considetafele  period  of 
akoholy  its  arrestive  power  ceases^  the  body  becomes  habituated  to  ik, 
and  excretes  as  much,  or  even  morcf,  than  before  its  uaa  This^  of 
course,  could  only  happen  in  consequence  of  a  vital  act— «  reaiattve 
reaction.  A  mere  chpiiiicil  reaiatanoe  to  solution  in  the  £ood  eoald 
not  be  altered  by  hahii. 

Moreover,  it  is  found  that  other  drugs,  whose  only  reaemblanee  to 
alcohol  consists  in  their  acting  on  the  nervous  system,  also  anest 
metamorphosisy  prevent  loas  of  wdght  during  defic£dnt  food,  and  in* 
crease  it  abnonnally  under  full  di^  Tobaceo-smoking,  for  example^ 
has  been  tested  by  Dr.  Hammond,  and  has  been  found  to  [ntxince 
precisely  similar  effects  on  the  excreuon  of  water  and  urea.  Opinm 
is  well  known  to  diminish  the  amount  of  urine,  and  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  the  list  is  limited  to  those  whose  influence  is  either  marked 
enough  to  strike  the  eye,  or  which  have  been  tested  by  expeiimeak 
at  this  early  stage  of  the  inquiry. 

Again,  there  are  peculiar  states  of  the  nervous  system  affecting 
tbe  assimilative  fnnctuxi.%  in  which  alcohol  does  not  exert  its  arreative 
power.  Under  its  use,  equal  quantities  of  food  seem  to  afibrd  more 
nutriment,  and  more  metamorphosis  occurs^  We  will  cite  a  single 
example: — ^A  prostitute^  aged  twaity-two,  had  been  in  the  habit^ 
during  the  year  that  she  had  been  on  the  town,  of  frequcMt  tippling 
to  drown  care  and  deaden  her  general  feding  of  ill-health.  Standing 
by  her  bed  one  day,  she  suddenly  fell  on  to  it^  not  from  loss  of  aense^ 
but  from  paralysia  of  the  right  arm  and  leg,  and  the  right  side  of  the 
&ce.  Two  days  afterwards,  when  brought  to  the  H^ipital,  her  leg 
had  partially  recovered,  but  the  arm  and  £&ce  were  still  pandytia 
No  drugs  were  ordered  for  her;  she  was  kept  throughout  on  broth 
diet*  The  daily  analysu^  of  the  urine  exhibited  the  following  !»• 
markable  deficiem^  of  excretion : 

QuanHtjf  of  urine  and  several  of  ih  eomiituenh  excreted  during 

himrsy  in  grammee  and  eubie  ceniimeires : 


Qnaatttria 

Spedfie 

Uietfin 

Chloride  of 

Fhospborie  Sidpliv- 

Dst*. 

enbiooc&UBk. 

antTitjT* 

graounei, 

Kodinm. 

tuoid,        ricntUL 

Aug.  17 

...     252 

1018 

...     6-916 

.•• 

1-389 

...     -409  ...      ? 

ly 

^.     8S0 

1006 

...  12-729 

... 

4-400 

...     -396  ...     P 

20 

..•     2W 

1014 

...     4529 

»•• 

2  040 

...    none  ...     ? 

21 

...    270 

1007 

...     3-429 

•337 

...    -061  ...  -206 

22 

...    360 

1011 

...    5-280 

2-340 

...  atrace  ...  -212 

23 

...  1000 

1007 

...  15  328 

3-500 

...    -540  ...  -878 

24 

...  1280 

1007 

...  14-504 

4-480 

...  a  trace...  715 

27 

...    570 

1008 

...    9-406 

1-425 

...  atraee...  "436 

28 

...  1030 

1007 

...  10-979 

3-862 

...    -494  ...  -696 

29 

...    730 

1010 

...    9-252 

3-285 

...  a  trace  ...  *423 

*  Two  pints  tern  with  8  oz.  of  milk  and  sugar ;  19  oz.  bread ;  4  oz.  boiled  meat ;  1  phit 
broth ;  ^  oz.  butter ;  1  pint  gmel. 
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Dnring  the  lasi  iowt  days  of  this  period  eonsiderable  inprorement 
was  tekiiig  pbee  in  the  general  Bjmptomfl^  and  the  patient  was  able  to 
#alk  aboat  fineely^  in  the  ward  and  use  her  arm.  To  test  the  question 
n^ether  in  a  person  nsed  to  alcohol  the  addition  of  it  to  the  food 
woald  onder  these  circumstances  arrest  metamori^oBis^  she  was  gi^en 
three  oimoss  of  brandy  daily,  and  the  same  dietary  continued.  Hie 
cfiscti  are  shown  below : 

Q«aatit7  te      SpedSe  Urea,  in       Chloride  of   Fboephorie  SvlpTrn- 

Sste.         cable  MQtiia.    f^ii^,         grsnuBM.  eodiaia.  acid.       rieaeid. 

Aug.  30    „.  1320    ^.    1008    ...  18^45     ...    5120  ...    trace  ...1039 

Sept.    2     ^.  1650    ...    1008    ...  22027    ...    7-425  ...    trace  ...1-368 

5    ^,    900    ,..    1010    ...  13-231    ...    2925  ...     -162   ...  -790 


At  this  date  an  opportunity  offered  of  improving  her  social  positioni 
whk^  removed  her  from  observation,  thongh  the  paralytic  condition 
was  not  entirely  cured.  Bat  there  is  sufficient  evidence  in  the  aualjrsis 
of  the  urine  on  these  three  days  to  show  that  an  anaesthetic  to  the 
nervous  system  is  not  necessarily  in  all  cases  an  arrester  of  vital 
aetion.  The  quantity  <^  urine,  of  solid  matter  in  it,  of  urea,  of  chlo- 
ride 6i  sodium,  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  steadily  augmented.  The  phos- 
phates truly  are  remarkably  deficient^  but  that  may  depend  on  a 
pathological  state  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  notice. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  think  we  are  justified  in  attributing  the 
temporary  arrest  of  metamorphosis  caused  by  alcohol  mainly,  if  not 
entuelj,  to  its  aniesthetie  action  on  the  nervous  system. 

We  have  been  cafeful  in  what  has  gone  before  to  avoid  the  use  of  a 
short  word  which,  for  convenience,  is  often  employed  as  synonymous 
with  ^  destructive  asnmilation  "  and  "  metamorphosis."  Much  as  we 
love  Bazon  etymologies  there  is  danger  in  the  double  meaning  of 
''  waste.**  It  unconsciously  suggests  the  idea  that  all  diminution  of 
ezeretkm  is  a  saving  and  direct  gain.  In  point  of  &ct,  Dr.  Bonders 
has  gone  so  fkr  as  to  call  alcohol  a  savings  bank.  Now  we  must  not 
forget  tiiat  metamorphosis  is  life,  that  the  arrest  which  we  cause  for 
temporary  purposes  is  an  arrest  of  life,  and  that  it  is  beneficial  only 
when  it  enables  the  body  more  easily  to  lay  in  supplies  of  nutriment. 
When  it  oveisteps  this  point,  wh^n  the  arrest  is  so  continuously  pro- 
longed that  no  reaction  has  time  to  take  place,  a  step  towards  death  is 
taken,  disease  must  and  does  follow.  The  use  of  alcohol  is  a  short 
stoppage  to  take  in  stores  which  will  enable  us  to  go  on  &ster  after- 
wards ;  the  abuse  of  it  is  to  slacken  more  and  more  the  pace  of  vitality^ 
tfll  it  stops  altogether. 

Life  and  warmth  are  so  closely  connected  together  in  scientific  as 
well  as  popular  notions,  that  perhaps  the  most  striking  evidence  of 
diminished  vitality  is  in  the  lessened  power  to  generate  heat.  MAL 
Dumeril  and  Demarquay^  published  in  1848  their  observation  that 
intoxicated  dogs  exhibited  a  great  loss  of  temperature;  and  Dr. 
Boecker  and  Dr.  Hammond  find  the  same  result  from  even  moderate 
doses.     This  accords  with  and  explains  the  experience  of  Dr.  Rae  that 

*  Eccherehes  ezperimentales  sor  Ics  modifieations  imprimdes  a  la  temperature  aDimato 
par  rather  et  le  chloroforme.    Paris,  1848. 
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ajooholic  drinks  give  no  satisfaction  to  Arctic  Toyagera,  and  of  Dr. 
Hayes  (Surgeon  to  U.S.  second  Grinnell  Expedition),  that  they  actually 
lessen  the  power  of  resisting  cold.*  The  *^  warming  of  the  stomach  " 
seems  to  he  a  mere  insenfdhility  to  cold,  and  the  flushed  face  and  palm 
a  secondary  feverishness. 

.  Alcohol  alone   has  hitherto  heen  the   subject   of  discussion,  and 
it  may  be  taken  for  gi'anted   that   it  is  really  the  most  important 
among  the  ingi-edients  of  the  drinks  which   contain  it.      But  we 
must  not  forget  a  point  to  which  we  particularly  called  attention 
in   a  former  article — namely,    that   "alcoholic  drinks  are  not    all 
alcohol,"  that  sugar,  gluten,  foozel  oil,  flavouring  ethers,  and  ferments 
enier  into  their  composition  as  well,  aud  very  much  modify  their 
eflects.   In  an  article  also  on  Wines  and  their  Adulterations,  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  chemical  diflei*ences  between  new  and  old,  good 
and  bad,  genuine  and  false  productions  of  the  vat  and  the  stilL     It  was 
pointed  out  how  highly  mankind  valued  these  ethers,  what  a  high 
price  they  paid  for  the  rare  sorts  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  often  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  quantity  of  spirit.    In  short,  that  as  regards  wines, 
the  principal  use  of  alcohol  is  to  preserve  and  produce  the  ethers.     To 
a  certain,  but  much  less  extent,  this  is  the  case  with  distilled  spirits 
and  beers  also.     It  is  univci^sally  acknowledged  by  the  market  price 
that  there  is  a  gve&t  difference,  quite  irrespective  of  the  alcohol  in 
them,  between  one  kind  of  drink  and  another.   And  that  this  estimate 
dejiends  not  only  on  taste,  whim,  or  fashion,  is  shown  by  its  being 
shai^ed  by  medical  men,  who  in  their  treatment  of  patients,  care  but 
little  about  the  flavour  of  their  prescriptions,  yet  even  in  hospital 
practice  prefer  the  costly  Port  wine  to  the  cheap  gin-and-watcr.     A 
series  of  researches  by  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  previously  quoted  from  the 
*  Philosophical  Transactions,'  has  lately  opened  the  way  to  more  scien- 
tiflc  knowledge  on  this  impoi-tant  subject.     He  has  experimented  on 
the  changes  in  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs  which 
follow   the   ingestion   of  different   members  of  this  class   of  drinks. 
Wisely,  perhaps,  he  does  not  aim  at  so  much  as  Dr.  Boecker,  he  does 
not  attempt  to  calculate  the  whole  amount  of  carbon  excreted  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  but  conflnes  himself  to  the  phenomena  of  a  limited 
period,  thus  excluding  the  influences  of  food  and  occupation.      Dr. 
Smith  found  tliat  brandy  and  gin,  in  nearly  every  experiment,  lessened 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  expired,  and  the  latter  to  the  remarkable 
extent  of  nearly  IJ  grains  per  minute  in  one  experiment.     Whisky 
generally  lessened  the  carbonic  acid,  but  had  a  manifest  tendency  to 
restore  it  to,  or  even  to  cause  it  to  exceed  its  original  quantity.     The 
aromas  of  wines  inhaled  had  also  an  uniform  tendency  to  diminish  the 
respii-atory  changes.     On  the  other  hand,  the  drinking  of  pure  alcohol 
diluted  with  water,  almost  always  increased  the  excretion  in  a  mode- 
rate degree,  as  did  also  wine,  old  ale,  and  stout.     Hum  had  a  still 
more  decided  action,  for  in  one  experiment  there  was  an  increase  of 
two  grains  per  minute  upon  one  of  the  ])ersons.  Sugar  also,  and  gluten, 
had  a  great  influence  in  the  immediate  increase  of  carbonic  acid.  From 
*  American  Jotmml  of  the  3[edical  Sciences,  p.  117.    18&9. 
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oxperiments  occnpjing  only  a  few  minutes,  we  must  not  infer  that  we 
know  the  whole  of  the  inflneuce  of  these  substances  on  the  daily  evo- 
lution of  carbonic  acid.  Some  which  appear  at  first  to  increase  may 
in  tlie  end  diminish  the  excretion;  and  thus  the  observations  of 
Boecker,  who  found  that  pure  alcohol  lessened  the  diumcU,  may  be  re- 
conciled with  those  of  Dr.  Smith,  where  it  augmented  the  immedicUe 
amount.  It  will  be  very  interesting  therefore  to  see  this  inquiry  fol- 
lowed up  by  observations  on  the  remoter  consequences  of  the  substances 
tested.  It  is  quite  true  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty 
to  eliminate  all  the  varied  influences  of  daily  life,  but  we  do  not  despair 
of  the  averages  of  a  long  course  being  a  close  approximation  to  the 
truth,  though  the  accurate  valuation  of  each  separate  experiment  is 
unattainable.  It  would  be  important  also  to  know  the  individual 
power  of  each  constituent  of  such  compound  articles  as  fermented  and 
diatUled  liquors.  What,  for  instance,  is  the  action  of  foozel  oil,  very 
Tftriable  quantities  of  which  are  present  in  all  commercial  spirits,  and 
in  different  amounts  at  various  stages  of  ripening )  It  is  certainly  a 
▼ory  powerful  drug,  and  as  far  as  a  limited  experience  shows,  very  de- 
leterious. We  once  made  a  trial  of  it  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  ether 
in  hospital  practice,  and  were  much  struck  by  the  poisonous,  and  only 
poisonous  effects  of  the  dilutest  doses.  Without  doing  any  kind  of 
good  in  any  case,  it  produced  furred  tongue,  thirst,  and  headache. 
What,  again,  do  the  delicate  ethers  of  wines,  acetic,  oenantliic,  &c., 
effect  ? 

In  the  last  century  no  one  ever  supposed  that  fermented  and  dis- 
tilled liquors  were  merely  diluted  alcohol.  Some  physiologists,  by 
their  illogical  introduction  of  the  plural  word  alcohols*  to  designate 
the  class,  have  given  rise  to  what  seems  likely  to  prove  a  fallacy. 
One  might  just  as  well  call  tea  toddy,  and  broth  **  waters."  For 
acienoe  seems  leading  us  back  to  the  old  opinion,  that  there  are  dif- 
ferences not  only  of  degree  but  in  essence  between  one  member  of  the 
class  and  another.  Few  can  forget  the  vivid  manner  in  which  the 
masculine  burin  of  Hogarth  has  pointed  out  the  physical,  moral,  and 
political  consequences  of  these  differences  in  Beer-street  and  Gin4ane — 
the  rough  popular  prosperity  depicted  in  the  first,  and  the  degenera- 
tion of  mind,  body,  and  worldly  estate  in  the  latter.  And  now,  again, 
soienoe  would  do  wisely  to  investigate  further  the  reasons  for  these 
essential  differences,  and  enable  us  by  judicious  selection  to  get  the 
greatest  good  and  the  least  evil  out  of  those  drinks  which  owe  their 
same  and  part  of  their  nature  to  alcohol. 

Morbid  JResuka  of  AkoMized  Brinks. — The  length  of  time  which 
alcohol  remains  in  the  system,  especially  in  those  nervous  tissues  on 
which  its  effects  are  first  shown,  and  for  which  it  possesses  a  peculiar 
affinity,  seems  to  offer  us  a  means  of  laying  down  a  definite  limit 
between  use  and  abuse.  If  the  whole  of  a  former  dose  has  not  been 
evacoated,  we  can  easily  understand  the  danger  run  by  adding  another, 
and  the  geometric  progression  of  the  danger  from  each  successive 

*  Another  reaton  against  this  ose  of  the  word  is  its  employment  in  teclinical  chemical 
nowwolafm  fmr  a  ecrtain  state  of  oxidation  of  theoretical  radicals. 
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quantity.  At  a  City  insurance  office  we  are  in  tLe  habit  of  substi- 
tuting for  the  usual  vagne  question  about  temperate  habits,  an  inquiiy 
if  the  proposed  life  ever  takes  beer,  wine,  or  spirits  in  the  foraioon; 
and  we  have  never  regretted  refusing  to  insure  every  one  who  givos 
way  to  this  indulgence,  and  who  does  not  allow  a  full  period  of  sixteen 
hours  in  each  twenty-four  to  pass  without  alcohoL 

That  peculiar  injury  to  the  health  arising  from  alcohol,  the  symp- 
toms of  which  are  denoted  by  the  term  "  chronic  alcoholism,"  seems 
due  to  the  frequency  and  not  to  the  quantity  of  the  dose.  Injury  to 
the  digestive  organs,  doubtless,  but  of  not  a  permanent  character,  is 
the  result  of  occasional  drunkenness.  And  these  brutal  exceases  woik 
their  own  cure,  only  becoming  of  serious  importance  when  an  attempt 
IS  made  to  blunt  the  stomach  to  its  repentance  by  ^a  hair  of  the  dog 
that  bit  you."  An  explanation,  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  experi- 
mental observations  we  have  noticed  of  the  length  of  time  which 
the  actual  alxx)hol  remains  unaltered  in  the  body;  by  its  peculiar 
adhesiveness  to  the  nervous  system,  and  by  an  affinity — ^whioh  we 
might  almost  venture  to  call  chemical — for  that  tissue.  As  the 
poison  gradually  passes  off,  the  nervous  system,  like  a  drowned  man 
recovering  consciousness,  is  racked  with  pain :  if  we  check  this  le- 
turning  vitality,  can  we  be  surprised  that  the  half-life  becomes  a 
permanent  state,  and  requires  a  much  longer  and  more  serious  patho- 
logical proce^BS  for  its  restoration  ? 

Such  an  attempt  to  regain  vitality  is  probably  exhibited  in  acnte 
ddirium  tremens.  We  cannot  now  offer  our  readers  any  recent  addi- 
tions to  the  pathology  of  this  disease,  and  therefore  will  not  detain 
them  longer  than  to  remark  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  its 
treatment  during  the  last  few  years.  Till  lately  the  patients  treated 
with  frequent  doses  of  alcohol  and  large  quantities  of  ojnum  were  the 
rule,  those  left  to  rest  and  purgatives  were  the  exception.  Now,  the 
reverse  is  the  rule  with  many  practitioners,  with  apparently  a  great  dimi- 
nution in  the  moi*tality.  What  does  this  show  but  a  growing  conviction 
that  the  symptoms  are  the  manifestation  of  a  natural  progress  towards 
health,  and  are  to  be  managed  rather  than  antagonized  ?  Yet,  undoubt- 
edly, cases  are  still  often  found  which,  standing  alone,  might  seem  to  prove 
the  old  rule  right ;  cases  where  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  our 
tentative  doses  of  alcohol  require  to  be  repeated,  and  evidently  save 
the  sufferer  from  death.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  risk  run  in  these 
instances,  and  how  does  alcohol  tide  them  over  it  ?  Our  own  experience 
leads  us  to  believe  that  an  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of 
nutrition  of  the  patients;  and  that  those  requiring  alcohol  are  cases 
of  inanition  more  or  less  absolute.  Hence  they  are  rarely  found 
among  the  comfortable  classes;  who,  however  much  they  may  have 
degenerated  their  tissues  by  drinking,  usually  have  a  sufficient  reserve 
fund  to  stand  the  strain.  But  the  miserable  wretch  who  stiUs  the 
cravings  of  himger  and  keeps  up  his  fallacious  show  of  flabby  fleshi- 
ness with  gin,  is  really  just  on  the  threshold  of  death  by  starvation. 
The  normal  process  of  restoration  is  killing  him,  and  we  have  to  stave 
off  its  violence,  and  turn  the  acute  into  a  slower. form  of  the  same 
disease. 
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What  the  phjaician  wiaelj  does  from  the  necessity  of  prolonging 
li&y  18  often  done  nnneoessarilj  and  foolishly  by  the  intemperate  pa- 
tient. To  the  staving  oS,  first  of  crapula,  then  of  delirium  tremens, 
bj  i^ritnoiiB  liqoon,  can  always  be  traced  that  state  called  "  chronic 
alcohcdism."  We  haTe  already*  reviewed  the  classical  work  of  Magnus 
Han  on  this  subject,  and  wiU  therefore  allude  to  it  no  further  than  to 
quote  his  limitation  of  the  term  :  he  applies  the  name 

'*  Chronic  alcoholism  to  the  collective  symptoms  of  a  disordered  conditio^ 
of  the  mental,  motor,  and  sensory  fonetions  of  the  nervous  system,  these 
symptoms  assomioff  a  duonic  form,  and  without  their  being  immediately  con- 
aeeted  with  any  of  those  modifications  of  the  central  or  peripheric  portions 
of  the  nervous  system  which  may  be  detected  during  life,  or  discovered  after 
death  by  ocular  inspection ;  such  symptoms,  moreover,  affecting  individuals 
who  have  pcraistod  for  a  considerable  tune  in  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors.'*^ 

It  isy  in  shorty  chronic  delirium  tremens. 

Since  that  time  Dr.  Maroet  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  has  enriched  the  literature  of  the  profession  with  a  modest  little 
▼olame  whose  merits  are  by  no  means  proportioned  to  its  size.  He 
comments  graphically  on  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  cla.ssing  them 
under  the  several  heads  of  sleeplessness,  headache,  giddiness,  halluciiui- 
tioQS,  weakness^  difficulty  of  breathing.  This  last  should,  perhaps, 
more  properly  be  called  choking  or  spasm,  and  seems  closely  to  resemble 
globus  hyiUericiJis;  like  that  {^enomenon,  it  is  often  followed  by  eructa- 
tions, and  is  di^pendent  on  spasm  of  the  cesophagus  and  larynx. 

He  then  discusses  the  causes  predisposing  to  chronic  alcoholism,  and 
first  among  them  points  out  a  &ct  to  which  a  former  part  of  this 
paper  has  drawn  attention — ^namely,  that  the  injurious  effect  of  alco- 
holic liquors  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  alcohol  which  they  contain. 
He  cites  empiric  testimony  to  this,  and  we  trust  that  he  will  be  led  to 
apply  hb  w^l-known  chemical  ability  to  explain  the  fact  of  the  inuo- 
cuousness  of  even  the  constant  use  of  some  strung  drinks,  and  the 
poisonous  nature  of  others  even  when  largely  diluted.  New  rum  is 
proTerbially  fiital  in  the  West  Indies,  and  when  Dr.  Smithes  paper 
was  read  at  the  Society  of  Arts»  there  was  cited  a  personal  experience 
of  the  evil  effects  of  new  Irish  whisky  on  the  members  of  the  British 
Association  at  Cork.  In  a  minor  degree  the  same  difference  is  found 
in  the  produce  of  the  grape  :  "  young "  wines  are  universally  spoken 
of  with  contempt,  and  "brandied"  wines  with  reproach.  Now,  in 
reality,  all  wines  that  contain  a  fine-flavoured  body  must  be  supplied 
during  their  manufacture  with  an  exti*a  quantity  of  alcohol  beyond 
that  which  results  from  their  fermentation  ;  unless  this  is  done  they 
cannot  be  preserved.  But  no  vine-grower  could  afford  to  use  what  we 
call  brandy ;  the  alcohol  is  introduced  in  the  form  of  raw  corn  spirit, 
which  by  keeping  is  converted  into  wholesome  flavouring  ethers,  but 
which  in  its  recent  state  is  most  deleterious.  Hence  the  evil  nature 
of  the  synonymous  "  young"  and  "  brandied  "  wines.  Hence  also  the 
remarkable  difference  between  the  British  made  wine,  bought  at  a 
shop  and  manuiactured  of  course  with  cheap  spirit,  and  the  fine  whole- 

•  ToL  is.  p.  St9. 
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some  beverage  we  make  of  oar  own  gooseberries  imd  FreDch  brandy. 
We  8iisi)ect  the  deleterious  agent  in  these  and  many  similar  instances 
to  be  foozel  oil ;  and  now  that  the  Legislature  have  acknowledged  the 
principle  that  the  physical  as  well  as  the  moral  solus  publica  is  in  their 
charge,  we  wonld  seriously  commend  it  to  their  consideration  whether 
the  presence  of  that  subst^mce  in  unnecessary  quantity  in  liquors 
sold  for  drinking  or  manufacturing  drinks,  should  not  be  made  an 
offence. 

Dr.  Marcet  then  relates  his  experience  of  the  very  various  quantities 
which  induce  the  disease  in  different  persons,  instances  of  which  a  very 
limited  acquaintance  or  practice  will  supply  to  all  our  readers.  He 
quotes  from  Huss  a  list  of  the  temperaments  in  the  order  of  their 
liability,  but  we  cannot  say  that  this  gives  much  information  as  to  the 
causes  of  this  remarkable  idiosyncrasy.  The  characteristics  of  tem- 
peraments in  the  several  races  of  mankind  are  so  discrepant,  that  ob- 
servations made  upon  Scandinavians,  and  through  the  filter  of  a  German 
translation  applied  to  Englishmen,  do  not  carry  much  authority.  Now 
that  a  scientific  audience  consists  of  several  continents,  the  time  is  past 
for  expecting  the  temperaments  to  represent  facts.  Much  more 
valuable  would  have  been  Dr.  Marcet*s  own  notes  of  any  peculiarities  of 
constitution  in  those  who  have  suffered  from  small  quantities  or  resisted 
large  quantities  of  intoxicating  liquors.  A  few  observations  made 
without  special  object  induce  us  to  think  that  these  peculiarities  may 
reside  in  the  action  of  the  organs  that  excrete  fluids :  individuals  who 
habitually  take  much  liquor  without  damage,  generally  urinate  co- 
piously, perspire  freely,  and  stink  foully  of  alcohol  afler  and  during  a 
debauch ;  while  in  some  easily  affected,  the  contrary  has  seemed  to  be 
the  case.  The  easiest  test  of  this  rapid  or  sluggish  passage  through 
the  system  is  to  be  found  in  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  detected 
in  the  breath,  and  we  would  commend  the  investigation  to  the  notice 
of  those  who  can  pursue  it  among  hospital  out-patients  on  a  laxge 
scale. 

The  infrequency  with  which  women  become  affected  with  delirium 
tremens  is  ascribed  by  Huss  to  their  more  prudent  habits.  Dr.  Marcet 
seems  inclined  to  agree  with  him,  but  does  not  give  a  decided  opinion. 
We  feel  rather  disposed  to  go  along  with  Hoesch,  who  thinks  the  dis- 
proportion too  considerable  not  to  arise  from  other  causes.  And  for 
this  reason  : — if  the  innate  liability  were  equal  in  the  sexes,  the  pro- 
portion of  acute  to  chronic  cases  in  each  sex  would  be  equal  alsa  But 
such  is  not  the  fact.  Dr.  Marcet*«  table  and  our  own  experience  show 
chronic  alcoholism  to  be  entirely  unknown  among  women,  though  ex- 
amples of  delirium  tremens  are  occasionally  met  with  ;  whereas  in 
males  one  form  is  as  common  as  the  other.  This  must  arise  from  an 
innate  difference  of  constitution,  and  not  from  different  habits. 

As  respects  the  infiuence  of  occupation.  Dr.  Marcet  says  that  violent 
bodily  labour  as  well  as  deficient  exercise,  exhausting  mental  efforts  as 
well  as  sluggishness,  dispose  to  the  disease.  And  in  spite  of  the  rarity 
of  drunkenness  among  the  upper  classes,  he  finds  them  equally  with 
the  lower  subject  to  chronic  alcoholism.     The  only  two  employments 
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wbicli  be  names  as  famishing  rare  examples  are  those  of  butchers  and 
policemen.  As  regards  the  former,  we  must  say  our  experience  does 
not  coincide  with  the  author*s,  es()ecially  if  slaughterers  are  to  be  in- 
dnded ;  and  policemen  soon  cease  to  be  such  if  they  indulge  the  habits 
which  induce  the  disease.  Our  own  impression  is  that  occupation  has 
no  influence  at  all,  except  so  far  as  it  renders  impossible  or  easy  the 
taking  frequent  small  doses  of  alcohol. 

The  theory  which  we  have  ventured  to  suggest,  as  to  the  s3nnptoms 
of  alcoholism  being  an  attempt  of  the  system  to  regain  vitality,  is 
supported  by  the  remarkable  &ct  of  their  often  first  occurring,  still 
more  often  becomiug  aggra\'ated,  ''  after  the  habit  of  drinking  to  ex- 
cess has  been  given  up,  and  even  in  many  instances  after  a  complete 
abstinence  for  some  time  from  alcoholic  stimulants."  Many  instances 
of  this  will  be  found  recorded  in  Dr.  Marcet^s  table.  He  farther 
remarks : 

"  I  have  been  led  to  observe  that  the  iniurious  effects  of  the  long-continued 
abuse  of  alcoholic  stimalants  are  frequently  not  developed  t«  any  extent  until 
the  occurrence  of  another  circumstance  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
attack.  It  has  not  been  possible  for  mc  to  detei-mine  satisfactorily  whether  an 
attack  of  chronic  alcoholism  may  supervene  long  after  the  individual  has  given 
up  drinking,  and  without  his  having  at  all  suffered  from  the  nervous  derange- 
ment known  to  result  from  frequent  excesses ;  but  this  much  may  be  safely 
stated,  that  in  the  great  majority,  if  not  in  every  case,  the  patient's  constitu- 
tion has  been  so  far  affectea  that  the  slightest  cause  will  be  sufficient  to  startle 
or  frighten  him,  produce  ^ddiness,  headache,  and  keep  him  from  sleeping  at 
night,  yet  without  preventmg  him  from  attending  to  his  occupations,  or  proving 
of  any  material  inconvenience ;  and  such  patients  are  very  liable  to  a  regular 
attack  of  chronic  alcoholism  from  some  cause  independent  of  drink.'* 

And  ho  might  have  said,  " acute  alcoholism  also."  An  instance  of 
that  rare  phenomenon,  a  fatal  ddirium  tremens  in  the  female,  occurred 
in  our  practice  to  a  healthy  young  woman  who  occupied  the  respon- 
sible post  of  chambermaid  in  a  large  hotel.  She  had  indulged  some  time 
previously  in  secret  dram-drinking,  but  had  concealed  both  her  habit 
and  her  leaving  it  off  from  her  most  intimate  friends.  She  remained 
perfectly  well  till  she  was  accused  (we  believe  with  injustice)  of  st^'al- 
ing,  when  she  was  instantly  attacked,  with  the  unhappy  result  above 
mentioned. 

Among  the  "  Immediate  Causes  of  an  Attack  of  Chronic  Alco- 
holism," Dr.  Marcet  enumerates  several  diseases  which  have  produced 
the  efiects  iu  conjunction  with  alcohol,  such  as  bronchitis,  gout,  rheu- 
matiam.  As  to  affections  of  the  stomach,  he  feels  dubious  whether 
they  are  cause  or  effect.  Here,  again,  we  would  suggest  whether  the 
connexion  between  these  ailments  does  not  lie  in  the  diminution  of 
excreting  power  rather  than  in  their  weakening  the  body,  to  which 
the  author  attributes  their  common  influence  in  chronic  alcoholism. 
Many  diseases  which  weaken  the  body  more — such,  for  instance,  as 
acute  fever — do  not  act  in  the  same  way;  and  some  really  seem  a 
direct  preeenratlve.  Ague,  for  instance,  and  malarious  neuralgia, 
certainly  are  followed  by  anssmia  and  debility  quite  as  much  as  gout 
and  bronchitis  j  yet  instead  of  making  the  patient  liable  to  chronic 
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alcoholit^m,  they  seem  to  guard  him  from  it.  Persons  affiaeled  with 
the  aguish  diathesis  often  take  habitually  quantitiea  of  alcohol  whidi 
in  health  would  affect  them  most  injuriously. 

The  most  important  point  in  Dr.  Maicet's  volume  is  the  ronedy 
which  he  proposes  for  chronic  alcoholism.  He  does  not  ^  reeonmend 
one  remedy  for  a  certain  symptom,  and  another  remedy  for  anotksr 
symptom,  but  endeavours  to  show  that  there  ejcists  a  substanee  pos- 
sessed of  powerful  and  definite  medicinal  propertiei^  and  having  the 
remarkable  property  of  restoring  to  health,  or  at  all  events  of  greatly 
relieving,  the  disordered  nervous  system  of  persons  sufimng  fram 
chronic  alcoholism;  the  medicinal  agent  in  question  acting  eflicacioosty 
in  coses  whera  the  principal  symptom  may  be  either  sleeplemMSs  or 
halluciuatious  or  trembling,  or  any  other;  and  this  substance  is  ozidb 
OF  ziyc." 

The  physiological  action  of  oxide  of  zinc  on  the  healthy,  body  is  net 
clearly  known.  One  great  difficulty  in  the  investigation  is  its  partial 
solubility,  and  hence  the  small,  but  variable  quantities  that  itfe  taken 
up  into  the  system.  The  effects  are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the 
dose ;  but,  whatever  their  nature,  they  are  principally  manifested  in 
the  nervous  system.  Moderate  doses  cause  slight  nausea,  giddineis, 
black  specks  before  the  eyes,  rumbling  in  the  ears,  and  fiunting; 
Oxide  of  zinc  also,  alone  of  all  metals,  is  a  soporific,  produdng  con- 
siderable drowsiness  even  in  the  daytime.  The  absence  of  very  marked 
effects  from  large  doses,  or,  in  other  words,  the  small  doees  which  sie 
actually  absorbed,  have  made  some  persons  sceptical  about  its  poweis, 
and  they  have  attributed  to  the  imagination  of  either  patient  or  phy- 
sician the  benefit  which  has  appeared  to  follow  its  use.  It  is  seen  to 
do  so  little  harm,  that  there  is  a  suspicion  that  it  does  no  good.  Dr. 
Marcet  upholds  the  power  of  his  drug  at  the  expense  of  its  b«iignity, 
and  shows  that  it  can  do  mischief  sometimes.  He  also  cites  an  ia- 
stance  of  its  favourable  action  on  a  dog  affected  with  epi)«  psy  and 
paralysis,  where,  of  course,  imagination  had  no  influence.  Its  bene- 
ficial, though  not  absolutely  curative  administratk)n  in  certain  esses 
of  chorea  and  epilepsy  appears  to  be  gradually  receiving  general  assent, 
though,  from  the  nature  of  these  diseases,  evidence  of  tlie  action  of 
remedies  upon  them  must  necessarily  accumidate  with  extreme  dow- 
ness.  Convinced  that  it  was  a  medicine  of  real,  though  obecurely 
manifested  ix)wers.  Dr.  Marcet  was  led  to  try  it  in  chronic  alcoholism, 
and  he  api)cars  to  us,  from  the  examples  he  cites,  to  have  obtained 
undoubted  proof  of  its  efiicacy.  Let  it  be  observed  that  the  proof  ii 
much  stronger  than  it  can  ever  be  in  the  case  of  remedies  for  chona 
and  epilepsy;  for  the  first  of  these  diseases  is  well  known  often  to 
run  a  definite  course  like  an  acute  fever,  and  to.  get  well  sponts- 
neously;  and  the  second  is  bo  little  uuderstood,  and  so.  inegokrly 
intermittent,  that  its  changes  have  been  made  to  justify  the  nee  of  the 
nastiest  and  absurdest  articles  in  the  phannacopcsiaa;  while  chronic 
alcoholism  is  a  continuous  ailment  with  little  or  no  tendency  to  ^mbp 
taneous  cure,  so  that  the  action  of  drugs  on  it  can  be  readily  noted. 
It  may  be  i*emarked,  also,  that  the  observations  are  made  iqKm  vttb- 
patients  more  or  less  engaged  in  their  usual  occupatioDS,  so  that  the 
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fidlftdes  are  excluded  which  arise  from  the  improved  hygienic  condi- 
tkMis  of  a  ho^tal  ward. 

Tlie  efiects  of  oxide  of  zinc  in  simple  cases  of  chronic  alcoholism 
are  inprevement  in  sleeping,  diminution  of  hallucinations;  black 
qpeeka  and  cimwling  creatures  no  longer  flit  before  the  eyes,  and  extra- 
oidiaary  noises  are  no  longer  heard;  the  trembling  hands  become 
■fctadier,  and  gradually  muscular  power  returns;  the  appetite  gets 
better,  and  the  mental  depression  disappears.  When  organic  diseases, 
oqpeciaUy  of  tfa«  longs^  exist,  the  power  of  the  drug  is  interfered  with ; 
bat  eren  in  them,  Dr.  Maroet  says  he  has  found  advantage  in  begin- 
ning with  the  oxide  of  zinc,  in  order  to  alleviate  as  much  as  possible 
ibe  fonctional  derang^nent  of  the  nervous  system,  and  afterwards  to 
adopt  such  a  eourse  of  treatment  as  may  be  considered  the  most  suitable 
to  the  occasion.  The  dose  in  which  Dr.  Marcet  seems  generally  to 
bave  nsed  the  drug  is  that  of  two  grains,  gradually  increased  to  ten, 
twice  a-daj. 

It  might  have  been  anticipated  h  pricriy  that  the  diminished  vitality 
wbieh  aeoonpanies  the  use  of  alcohol  should  lead  to  a  diathesis  of 
degeneration.  No  part  of  the  body  seems  exempt,  but  it  is  of 
most  notably  manifested  in  those  organs  which  are  of  the  first 
dty,  such  as  the  liver  and  the  kidneys.  We  cannot  agree  with 
IL  Lallemand  in  explaining  this  by  irritation  occasioned  by  the 
paasa^  of  alcohol  through  those  organs  especially ;  otherwise,  how 
■boald  the  lungs  escape,  through  which  alcohol  in  the  first  instance 
escapes  f  Neither  docs  our  ex^^erience  induce  us  to  agree  with  him  in 
attribating  reual  degeneration  to  alcohol  as  the  most  usual  cause ;  it  is 
a  joint  cause  doubtless,  and  an  important  one,  as  diminishing  general 
▼itality ;  bnt,  like  M.  Bayer  in  France,  we  have  found  in  London, 
eold,  want,  and  exposure  by  &r  the  most  potent  originators  of  Bright*s 
disease.  It  is  much  more  common  among  those  who  have  been  sub- 
jected to  these  influences  without  being  intemperate,  than  among  in- 
temperate persons  who  have  been  defended  from  them. 

Ikrliest  probably  of  all  parts  of  tho  body  this  degeneration  com- 
mences in  the  blood.  Some  years  ago,  Dr.  Boecker  noticed  the 
alterations  undergone  by  the  blood  of  habitual  alcohol  drinkers  as  yet 
in  good  health — namely,  a  partial  loss  of  power  to  become  red  by  ex- 
poenre  to  the  air,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  vitality  in  a  portion  of 
the  blood-discs.  This  loss  of  vitality  manifests  itself  by  the  formation 
of  Uack  specks  (oil)  in  the  discs,  and  then  by  their  convei-sion  into 
the  roend  pale  globules  which,  in  all  cases  of  disease  (i.e.,  of  diminished 
vitality),  are  found  in  excess  in  tho  blood.*  To  this  he  attributes  the 
darkening  of  the  blood  by  alcohol  mixed  with  it,  either  in  or  out  of  the 
body,  which  was  noticed  by  MM.  Bouchardat  and  Sandras,t  as  the 
immediate  result  of  the  reagent,  and  thinks  that  it  takes  place  more 
or  lefls  in  proportion  to  the  dose  whenever  alcohol  is  ingested.  If  tho 
is  moderate,  reaction  quickly  occurs  and  restores  the  blood  by 


•  BoackerU  IMtril<e  snr  Heilkanfle,  Band  i.  p.  277  et  acq.    This  if  not  the  pUee  to  go 
ilatlieargBiBait  whleh  indacct  the  aothor  to  mgne  with  Schaltx  (Die  Veijiingasg, 
pp.  4S-4S6)  iB  Tkrwim  th«  colourleM  globules  m  a  stage  in  the  dcntnictlon  of  the  red 
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increased  excretion  to  its  normal  state ;  bnt  if  it  is  oontinnonkly  re- 
peated, the  state  of  diminished  Titalitj  is  kept  np  and  becomes  capable 
of  detection  by  examination  of  the  fluid.  This  deTitalixed  condition 
of  the  nntritiTe  flnid  is  probably  the  first  step  to  the  devitalintioo  6f 
the  tissues  whidi  it  feeds.  In  the  liver,  instead  of  gUmdalar  sabstanoe, 
the  Tital  energy  prodaoes  the  leas  complex,  lee  high  derdopment 
of  connective  txssae,  sometimes  in  large  qnantitBea,  forming  an  enlarged 
liver,  sometimes  in  smaller  quantities  forming  a  scarred,  contracted, 
grannlar  liver.  And  mixed  with  this  hard  tissue^  it  exhibits  the  still 
lower  development  of  vitality  in  the  shape  of  hL 

Bat  this  morbid  degeneration  into  &t  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
"  stontness  ^  and  "  obeitT."  Where  these  are  developed  in  drankardl^ 
they  most,  if  the  result  of  drink  at  all,  be  doe  to  the  starchy  and  ssc- 
diarine  substances  imbibed,  or  to  the  lazy  habits  of  the  imbibers. 

To  recapitulate— we  think  that  the  evidence,  as  fiiff  as  it  has  yet 
gone,  shows  the  action  of  alcohol  upon  life  to  be  consistent  and  nnifonb 
in  all  its  phases,  and  to  be  always  exhibited  as  an  aurreti  of  vUaKtjf, 
In  a  condition  of  health  it  acts  in  some  measure  immediately  on  itie 
extremities  of  the  nervous  system  by  direct  contact,  and  is  also  carried 
through  the  universal  thoroughfiune  of  the  circulation  to  the  brain. 
To  nerve-tissue  chiefly  it  adheres,  and  testifies  its  presence  by  arresting 
the  functions  of  that  tiBsue  for  good  or  for  eviL  In  a  condition  of 
health  this  temporary  arrest  is  rectified  by  reaction,  and  the  body  re- 
gains its  normal  amount  of  life.  But  if  the  reaction  be  impeded  by 
fresh  doses  of  alcohol,  the  temporary  arrest  becomes  permanent^  and 
disease  is  the  consequence.  The  most  special  exhibition  of  disease  is 
in  the  special  function  of  the  nervous  system,  the  life  of  relation,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  which  the  devitalized  nerve  becomes  inadequate. 
Then  the  vegetable  life  suffers ;  the  forms  of  tissue  become  of  a  lower 
class,  of  a  class  which  demands  less  vitality  for  growth  and  nourishment 
— eonnective  fibre  takes  the  place  of  gland,  and  oil  of  connective  fibre. 
The  circulation  retains  indeed  its  industrious  activity,  but  receives  and 
transmits  a  less  valuable,  less  living  freight,  and  thus  becomes  the 
cause  as  well  as  the  efiect  of  diminished  vitality. 

Thus  deadly  when  abused,  this  powerful  agent  may  be  made  an 
instrument  of  life  and  happiness  when  used  in  accordance  with  reason, 
as  we  have  already  noticed.  In  addition  to  its  hygienic  employment, 
a  deep  interest  attaches  to  the  aid  it  affords  to  the  physician  in  his 
treatment  of  disease ;  so  deep,  indeed,  as  to  preclude  the  diacaasion  of 
the  subject  at  the  end  of  an  article  containing  other  matter.  We 
will  merely  remark  that  hitherto  the  arguments  rested  upon  seem  to 
have  been  purely  empiric  and  statistical  and  that  the  rational  and 
experimental  part  of  the  inquiry  has  been  much  overlooked.  More- 
over, two  modes  of  treatment,  assumed  without  proof  to  be  opposite 
are  illogically  compared  with  one  another;  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  patients  must  be  either  bled  or  brandied;  whereas  no  compaiiaon 
is  made  with  those  who  are  submitted  to  neither  treatmmit^  or  to 
both  together.  So  imperfect  is  the  statistical  reasoning,  that^  with 
all  its  shortcomings,  we  confess  we  prefer  the  rational. 
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Beyiew  VII. 

(hn  Myalgia :  Us  Naturty  Causes^  and  Treatment,  A  Treatise  on  Painful 
and  ether  Affections  of  the  Muscular  System  which  Iiave  been  Jre- 
quently  mistaken  for  various  Diseases,  By  Thomas  Inhak^  M.D. 
Lond.,  Physician  to  the  Liverpool  Infirmaiy,  &c, — London,  18G0. 
pp.  307. 

Ths  pxofossiony  one  and  all,  should  not  hje  slow  tp  thank  the  man 
among  them  who  fprbids  their  neglect  of  the  muscle,  and  compels 
them  to  think  upon  pain.  The  muscle,  by  which  all  is  done  within 
and  without  us  that  man  is  permitted  to  do :  pain,  its  great  anta- 
gonist, than  which  nothing  more  interferes  with  the  muscle  at  its 
work.  Such  are  the  terms  of  Dr.  Inman's  Myalgia ;  and  of  the 
Tolame  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  this  compound  neo-classical  title  is  not 
the  least  important  part.  It  is  forthwith  expaudcd,  under  the  author*s 
definition,  into  certain  muscular  disorders  which  are  wanting  in  the 
element  of  pain,  and  by  a  further  exegesis  of  mistake,  negation,  and 
denial,  is  made  to  .introduce  many  local  organic  diseases  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  muscle.  In  it  the  more  exact  and  less  pretending 
titles  of  two  former  works  (doing  duty  in  the  preface  as  so  many 
previooB  editions  of  the  present  treatise)  have  been  made  to  merge; 
Myalgia  is  at  once  the  key-note  and  theme  of  the  com|)osition  in  both 
its  parts.  Here,  there,  every whei*e,  chapter,  introduction,  and  index, 
myalgia.  It  is  more  than  .the  title  of  the  work ;  it  is  the  title  of  a 
work  which  is  the  work  of  a  title.  In  his  dedication  the  author  para* 
phrases  his  treatise  as  an  essay.  It  is  a  bundle  of  essays — or  rather 
two  bundles  of  essays — of  which  myalgia  is  the  binding  knot.  More- 
over, it  is  a  picture-book,  with  illustrations,  highly  varied  and  of  a 
somewhat  eccentiic  character.  Opening  the  volume  a  few  pages  on 
from  the  title-page,  we  find  ourselves  engaged  with  the  anatomist  in 
his  dissecting-room.  Tlie  well-developed  muscles  of  a  healthy  male 
subject  are  laid  bare  for  demonstration.  By  the  frontispiece  we  are 
introduced  to  the  sculptor*s  studio,  in  presence  of  a  female  model 
the  paragon  of  living  grace  and  imadorncd  beauty.  Advancing  in 
the  bookseller's  window  towards  the  public  gaze,  she  will  assuredly  be 
identified  by  the  street  flaneurs  as  the  Myalgia  of  the  title-page  which 
she  fronts.  In  such  case,  her  equally  fascinating  sister  of  Plate  YI., 
retiring  as  if  by  order  from  the  student's  notice,  cannot  escape  the 
more  familiar  appellation  of  Neuralgia.  In  the  passionate  indulgence 
of  his  pathological  fancies,  has  our  author  become  enamoured  of  his 
own  altftraction  and  graduated  as  a  nympholcpt?  Pulvermacher's 
nude  electric  damsels  are  scientifically  hung  in  chains.  It  is  as  well 
that  Mr.  Bagg's  myalgic  lady-models  are  anatomically  tattooed.  There 
are  sundry  little  anomalies  in  the  arrangement  and  making  up  of  this 
volume  which  we  note  more  to  satisfy  the  enthusiastic  author  that 
we  have  read  him  through,  than  from  any  belief  in  their  importance. 
In  the  preface,  which  is  pleasant,  and  pleasantly  short,  we  were  some- 
what bewildered  among  the  dates  and  aliases  of  former  editions,  first, 
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seoond,  or  third,  as  they  may  be.  The  headings  of  the  chapters  in 
the  general  table  of  "  contents"  differ  often  and  widdy  from  those 
prefixed  to  the  separate  chapters  ia  the  body  of  the  work.  Thn^  in 
the  discharge  of  our  dnty,  reading  steadily  on  to  Chapter  XHL,  |k  210, 
we  found  no  warning  given  in  the  capitular  contents  that  we  were 
intruding  on  ground  on  which,  in  ihe  spring  of  1853,  a  review  by 
one  of  our  British  and  Foreign  staff  had  already  been  hdd.  !nie  lart 
eight  chapters,  oompridng  ninety-two  pages  of  the  myalgia  of  1860, 
belong  to  a  work  on  '  Spinal  DisordoB  and  other  Fonotioiial  IHaeasei 
of  the  Nervous  System,'  first  published  in  18M.  Tbere  is  very  ia» 
structive  reading  in  the  index,  redundant  as  it  is  with  myalgisy 
myalgic  myositis^  and  moade  pain.  Every  man  in  practice  wovld  be 
a  gainer  firom  its  hints. 

It  is  a  queer  hock^  we  can't  help  the  word,  this  of  myalgia ;  but  we 
do  not  like  it  the  less.  It  is  anything  but  dulL  We  nave  read  it 
literally  through  with  livdy  scramUing  attention,  and  we  invite  car 
readers  to  the  same  amusing  lesson,  assuring  them  that  they  will  lean 
much  from  the  myalgia,  witii  all  its  drawbacks  of  a  style  dif5iae  to 
garrulity,  and  a  manner  which  not  infrequently  trenches  on  the  quality 
akin,  in  Hamlet's  code,  to  an  excess  of  fiuailiarity.  It  is  a  beek  oif 
which,  though  much  may  be  said,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  report. 
It  is  witbout  cohesion.  It  professes  muscle,  yet  wants  bone.  It  is 
molluscoua  It  opens  with  moderate  vigour,  works  out  a  few  prineiploi^ 
supports  them  with  caaes^  with  which  it  is  overloaded  to  surfeit,  snd 
dwindles  from  time  to  time  into  what  is  little  better  than  goesipw  It 
abounds  in  mare's  nests  and  recovered  dtsdoveries.  Written  In  great 
part  to  support  a  name,  and  thereupon  wordy  and  disputationsi,  it  be* 
comes  in  part  a  treatise  on  other  men's  mistakes  and  misnomers.  Pko- 
fessing  to  tell  us  of  pain  in  the  musde,  the  author  gives  but  a  few 
scattered  notices  of  qsasm,  dismisses  cramp  in  a  short  unsatis&etoty 
chapter,  which  is  little  more  than  a  catalogue  of  caaes^  repudiates 
cbolera  as  a  ''blood  disease,"  and  adopting  the  "nervous  irritation* 
theory  of  tetanus,  declines  all  mention  of  it  exce^vting  as  the  patholo- 
gical type  of  myalgia  in  the  dead  body.  Muscle  and  nerve  ar^  as 
usual,  unduly  confused  from  neglect  of  the  material  and  agency  whi^ 
are  common  and  paramount  in  both.  Ko  discussion  on  tibe  nature  of 
pain  as  resulting  in  the  muscle  from  the  elementary  triple  relation  of 
blood,  nerve,  and  fibre,  is  pennitted  by  our  author,  who,  on  such  mattei% 
declines  all  presumpticm  of  research  and  eventual  heresy  of  opimQe. 
There  is  no  getting  him  into  the  open.  There  is  nothing  to  grapple 
with.  It  is  this  shirking  of  the  main  question,  this  dmrth  of  high 
argument,  that  starves  and  may  discredit  the  woi^.  Tlie  'Myalgia' 
is  best  recommended  by  its  rules  of  exception  and  liberties  of  d«uaL 
Errors  to  be  renounced,  tbiugs  not  to  be  done,  are  the  staple  of  its 
text.  It  is  a  book  specially  of  n^;ation&  Thus  Dr.  Inman  in  his 
questionings  of  pain,  as  to  its  cause  and  nature,  refuses  in  many  cases 
the  inference  of  deep-seated  organic  disease  which  its  presence  has 
been  supposed  to  indicate.  He  has  declared  to  the  multitude,  what 
was  always  patent  to  the  few,  that  the  pathology  of  pain  has  of  late 
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too  exclosLvely  'vital  in  its  atmcfciml  allotment ;  that  the  single 
of  organic  life,  the  lungat,  liTer,  ntemsy  and  Iddneys,  are  often 
raqponaible  for  this  penrerted  sensation,  when  the  double  sym- 
metncal  moadea  are  alone  in  faidt     And  he  is  right  to  make  us  listen 
whSkb  ha  prodaima  that  pain  such  as  this  ia  for  the  future  to  be  called 
mjmlgia.    There  is  such  an  inveterate  habit  among  medical  men  in 
tlieae  oltra-pathological  days  of  dissecting  their  patients  alive,  that  we 
raqoiie  the  ring  of  a  name  to  remind  ua^  while  localizing  our  pains  and 
■cfaei^  thai  between  the  skin,  the  nerve  trunks,  and  the  deeper  viscera, 
there  are  strofitnrBB  many  aad  vanoui^  which  if  not  always  sensitive^ 
maj  rapidly  become  so.     Every  day's  experience  convinces  us  of  the 
tandeney  in  oncaelves,  as  in  those  with  whom  we  consult^  to  forget  that 
nqfalgia  ia  a  pfacti<^  and  frequent  truth*     On  the  other  hand,  Dr. 
lamaa  asserts  for  the  muscle  a  fiiculty  of  '^  aching,  burning,  wearing, 
of  aorenea^  weakness,  and  sense  oi  heat,"  of  pain  in  all  its  grim  variety 
that  amoonts  almost  to  a  monopc^y.     Myalgia,  with  him,  is  the  hydra 
of  old,  consenting  to  one  head  with  a  new  &ce.     Head,  back,  and 
dbeat  adie  are  myalgia.     Lumbago  is  myalgia.     Hysteria,  pleurisy, 
and  peritonitis,  much  of  neoralgia,  and  most  of  chronic  rheumatism, 
are  myalgic.     These  are  but  few  of  the  usurping  brood.     Sympathetic 
paina  are  discredited.     Peripheral  neuralgia  is  not  acknowledged    Dr. 
Inman  demands  for  his  myalgia  more  of  sympathy  and  consideration 
than  he  is  likely  to  obtain,  but  not  more,  as  we  believe,  than  he  con* 
eeives  to  be  hn  right.     His  myalgia  is  extensive,  for  his  muscle  is 
ererywheie.     ^  It  must  be  understood  that  in  using  the  word  muscl^ 
I  consider  it  includes  tendon,  fibre,  or  fieiscia,  as  the  case  may  be ;  also 
the  insertions  of  the  muscles  into  the  bones.**    Again,  iu  p.  42  :  "  We 
moat  state  that  in  speaking  of  muscular  pains,  we  include  those  which 
are  doe  to  stretching  of  tendons,  fibres,  fasciie,  and  the  like.**    There 
ia  DO  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  muscle  thus  defined.     Its  <'  stretch* 
ability  **  (aee  Index,  letter  S)  is  without  limit     Under  this  tenure^ 
through  every  "  haUnsrown  space  *'  of  the  outer  akin,  myalgia  might 
aink  ita  shaft,  and  claim  all  it  found  by  right  of  soil     For  its  require- 
ment, in  any  part  of  the  trunk  or  limb%  muscle  in  the  wide  sense,  as 
Dr.  Inman  understands  it,  is  unfiulingly  found.     Pain,  the  other  term 
of  the  condition,  is  of  more  difficult  approval     It  always  rests  on  the 
asnrtion,  often  with  no  collateral  proof,  of  the  individual  patient. 
Oases  in  which  pain  is  an  essential  symptom  should  be  very  strictly 
examined  before  they  are  admitted  in  support  of  pathological  truths. 
Pain  ia  of  all  symptoms  the  one  of  which  the  evidence  is  most  fre- 
quently confused  or  perverted.     It  is  folsely  or  foolishly  descidbed.     It 
is  nndniy  obtruded.     It  is  made  less  than  its  reality ;  it  is  more  fre- 
quently exaggerated.  Sometimes  when  fiercest,  it  is  denied  altogether. 
Sometimes,  in  rare  cases,  it  is  an  illusion  ;  the  true  belief  of  a  mistaken 
senaa     There  is  a  cheat  by  8]>ectra  and  imagined  noises  of  the  ear  and 
eye.     There  may  be  a  false  perception  in  the  faculty  of  pain.     Iu  his 
diapter  on  Hysteria,  pp.  147—8,  our  author  writes  thus  : 

"It  lias  been  objected  to,  that  the  pains  I  Iiave  referred  to  the  muscles  and 
their  fibrous  proloDgatioiis,  or  to  fibrous  elemeuts  solely,  increase  till  they  be- 
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come  anbearable  merely  by  being  thought  of  and  dwelt  upon;  and  that  in  this 
consists  the  explanation  of  the  cutaneous  tenderness.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  doctrine  involved  in  these  remarks  is  a  most  dau^rous  one.  It  involves 
the  idea  that  the  physician  must  be  always  antagonistic  to  his  patient's  state- 
ments, and  that  he  must  refuse  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  any  pain  which 
he  cannot  explain ;  that  an  hjrsterical  patient,  whether  male  or  female,  rarely 
tells  the  trutli ;  and  that  a  pain  described  by  an  individual  as  unbearable  has  in 
reality  no  existence !" 

There  is  a  wise  humanity  in  these  remarks.     There  has  been  a  too 
frequent  disbelief  of  pain  that  has  been  truly  felt.     On  the  other 
handy  there  is  a  daily  enormous  waste  of  sympathy  and  medical  specu- 
lation on  pain  that  is  unmitigated  falsehood.      The  ingenuity,  the 
pertinacity  of  these  self  asserting  agonies,  which  are  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  hysterical  spinsters,  are  such  as  occasionally  to  betray  the 
judgment  of  the  most  experienced  physiciana    In  some  of  our  author's 
multiplied  cases^  original  and  second-hand,  we  seem  to  detect  an  ele- 
ment of  this  sort  that  would  much  interfere  with  our  assent  to  his 
favourite  conclusions.     The  one  great  dictum  of  Dr.  Inman's  myalgia 
is  that  the  muscle,  from  over  use  and  consequent  debility,  can  and 
does  set  up  a  pain  of  its  own,  and  that  such  pain  may  be  various  in 
kind  and  degree.     We  knew  as  much  before;  but  we  cannot  be  too 
frequently  reminded  of  it.     The  first  faint  light  of  muscular  medicine, 
which  has  now  intensified  into  the  noonday  brightness  of  myalgia, 
seems  to  have  dawned  on  our  author  in  1856,  or  thereabouts.     Does 
the  Liverpool  physician  really  suppose  that  up  to  that    time  the 
Faculty  of  England,  and  of  the  world  at  large,  had  sat  and  walked 
in  darkness  ?     We  can  assure  him  that  muscular  pain^  states,  and 
conditions  were  terms  of  familiar  use  in  the  consultations  of  reflecting 
practitioners  for  long  years  before  the  publication  of  *  Certain  Painful 
Muscular  Affections' in   1856,  of 'Spinal  Irritation'  in   1858,  or  of 
their  double  culmination  in  the  'Myalgia'  of  18G0.     Apparently  for- 
getful of  the  blood,  and  evidently  afraid  of  the  nerves,  and  of  all  that 
pertains  to  the  nervous  system,  Dr.  Inman  ends  as  he  begins  with  a 
local  structural  symptom;    and  that  symptom  plainly  rendered,  is 
muscle-ache.     The  over-partial  attempt  to  make  this  single  symptom 
of  muscle-ache  take  rank  as  the  disease  of  myalgia  is  continually 
hampering  the  author  throughout  the  volume,  and  necessarily  betrays 
him  into  many  logical  inconsistencies.  Thus,  in  the  title-page,  myalgia 
is  distinguished  from  inflammation.     In  pages  180-1,  we  read  that 
the  *'  so-called  hysterical  pains  were  myalgic,  and  due  to  inflamma- 
tion."    "  A  myalgia,"  "  pure  myalgia,"  "  purely  myalgic,"  are  terms 
for  which  we  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Inman.     What  definite  sense 
he  attaches  to  a  "  pure  myalgia"  we  are  slow  to  conjecture,  unless  it 
be  one  of  pathological   inference   from  the  "  coursed   hare"  or  the 
"  tetanic  man."     "Yet  tetanus,  in  the  living  subject,  he  on  principle 
avoids.     And  of  his  many  myalgic  ladies,  no  one  for  the  instruction 
of  his  readers  is  hunted  like  a  hare  to  the  death.    Pain  in  the  muscle, 
if  not  the  result  of  direct  local  injury,  has  always  reference  to  some 
previous  or  coincident  state  of  the  general  health,  the  expression  of 
a  prejudice  in  the  composition  or  functional  agencies  of  the  blood. 
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Thre^fiftbsy  or  little  leas,  of  the  work  before  us,  are  given  up  to 
cases  of  myalgia  in  its  local  varietj.  This  sort  of  testimony,  as  it 
camiot  be  verified  or  even  called  in  question,  should  be  more  sparingly 
nsed.  In  the  narration  of  some  of  these  cases  there  is  a  tone  of  special 
pleading  which  does  not  conciliate  the  attention  of  the  impartial 
reader.  Our  author*s  examples  of  muscle-ache  are  not  the  less  likely 
to  be  remembered,  many  of  them,  from  being  of  the  homely  every- 
day order.  "  The  soreness,  pain,  or  abdominal  tenderness  that  follows 
on  the  next  day  after  a  night  spent  with  any  irresistibly  comic  actor;'* 
'^  boating  in  a  pleasure-barge;'*  ^*  dancing  with  spirit  (when  and  where 
is  that  now-adays  done  ?)  for  six  consecutive  hours;** ''  sitting  up  with 
fanny  dogs  till  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,*'  ''enthusiastic  tra- 
velling,*' enthusiastic  "  card-playing,"  are  instanced  by  our  author  as  so 
many  siiccial  pi'ovocatives  of  myalgia.  Of  the  "  pubic  pain**  that  waits 
as  a  Nemesis  on  this  last-mentioned  muscular  iiTegularity,  there  are, 
by  the  way,  three  separate  notices.  Is  there,  indeed,  so  much  and  to 
spare  of  enthusiasm,  with  corresponding  leisure,  at  Liveq)Ool,  that  it 
most  be  played  out  on  the  card-table  1  We  decline  to  follow  our 
author  through  his  Chapters  IX.  and  X.  Myositis,  ovaritis,  phleg- 
masia dolens,  and  muscular  abscess,  are  inconvenient  extensions  of 
myalgia  when  space  is  limited,  as  with  us.  Saying  the  very  least 
possible  on  each  of  these  subjects,  we  could  not  dismiss  them,  as  Dr. 
Inman  has  done,  in  less  than  three  pages,  exclusive  of  cases,  in  long 
irrelevant  detail  Among  the  self-willed,  one-limbed,  unsleeping  fibres 
of  organic  life  of  Chapter  X.,  we  find  ourselves  on  new  ground,  under 
now  laws  of  action,  new  conditions  of  structure,  with  a  guide  who,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  is  not  sufficiently  cognisant  of  the  di^rence.  We  are 
not  afraid  of  the  nerves,  but  we  have  no  wish  to  find  ourselves  en- 
tangled^ with  a  timid  companion,  in  the  mazes  of  their  sympathetic 
gangliouio  division.  Eleven  pages  of  the  209  that  come  under  our 
review  are  all  that  our  author  can  spare  for  irritability,  cramp,  or 
spasm  of  the  hearty  angina  pectoris,  cardiac  symptoms  and  maxims, 
myalgia  of  involuntary  muscles,  stomachic  myalgia,  vesical  myalgia, 
vesical  myositis,  uterine  myalgia,  and  globus  hystericus. 

Id  Chapter  XII.  (the  last  of  those  which  fidl  under  our  review),  we 
come  unmistakeably  on  the  mouse  of  Dr.  In  man's  myalgia.  The 
smallness  of  the  theraj^eutical  result  that  creeps  out  in  contrast  with 
the  bulk  of  the  parturient  dissertation,  is  such  as  must  win  a  smile 
from  the  author  himself.  The  *•  short  inquiry  into  the  treatment" 
begins  half  way  down  page  207,  and  is  concluded,  with  room  to 
spare,  in  page  209,  most  of  the  intermediate  space  being  occupied 
by  foot-notes  and  the  details  of  a  single  case  of  infantile  convulsions. 
There  is  a  foregone  conclusion  for  this  short  allowance  of  advice  to  the 
patient  firom  the  very  limiteil  chai*acter  of  the  pathological  principles 
and  inferences  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Myalgia,  the  disease  into 
which  so  many  other  diseases  aro  made  to  merge,  there  resolves  itself 
into  the  one  symptom  of  muscle-ache,  and  the  attempt  of  the  author 
to  give  it  a  distinct  position  in  good  nosological  society  can  establish 
for  it  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  "  debility  with  corresponding  irrita- 
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Lility  of  £bre."  For  such  condition  of  head,  trunk,  and  limb,  what 
should  be  the  remedies  but  rest,  generous  diet,  tonics,  and  morphia  ? 
The  torn  or  congested  muscles  are  to  be  strapped,  shampooed,  and 
supported. 

For  a  "  permanent  cure"  hj  "  strengthening  the  system,"  there  is  no 
medicine  more  approved  by  use  thrni  glycerine  or  cod-oil,  with  or 
without  iron  in  full  doses.  Hysteria,  neuralgia,  chronic  rheamatkm, 
and  other  countless  diseases  that  are  in  truth  but  myalgia  under  mis- 
taken names,  ai*e  subjected  by  plain  inference  to  the  same  simple  role 
of  treatment.  Are  all  your  indications,  all  your  specifics,  all  yonr 
cures  triumphant  or  spurious,  shrunk  to  this  little  measure  ?  There 
are  incidental  notices  of  treatment  scattered  through  the  body  of  the 
work,  but  they  all  come  under  the  category  of  rest,  anodynes,  and 
tonics,  with  the  exception  of  one  case  of  the  actual  cautey  actually 
adopted  in  the  case  of  Mary  C  i  ,  a  young  myalgic  maid'^if-all- 
work,  '^  after  the  failure  of  every  local  application  that  could  be  thought 
of."  This  fiery  contravention  of  a  gentler  discijdine  seems  to  Inve 
been  an  escapade,  as  it  failed  to  drive  out  the  lesser  pain,  and  is  never 
again  mentioned  as  a  remedy  in  any  of  the  very  many  caaes  that  are 
reported.  By  the  way,  Mary  C— — ,  like  some  of  the  other  sufferers, 
seems  to  have  had  much  more  than  musde-ache  the  matter  with  her. 

The  Liverpool  physician  regards  with  marked  fiivour  the  new  syrup 
of  fat,  cuphuistiddly  known  as  glycerine.  Peeping,  as  we  have  a  right 
to  do,  into  Part  2  of  tho  Myalgia,  we  read  that  '^  glyoerine  is  as 
superior  to  cod- oil  as  a  tonic,  as  it  is  in  pleasantness.**  In  the  same 
part  of  the  volume,  the  somewhat  vague  phrase  of  ''  gonerons  dief* 
expands  imder  directions  for  <'  kitchen  physic  of  the  most  judicious 
kind,"  into  eggs,  soups,  friuts,  Madeira,  champagne^  cream,  jelly,  blanc- 
mange, good  toasted  cheese,  tipsy-cake,  and  anything  "light,  tasty, 
and  agreeable."  Purgatives  are  never  mentioned  but  with  dis&vour, 
and  are  sometimes  denounced  as  especially  nuschievous;  yet,  in  the 
practice  of  us  all,  how  often  muscleHEu^e  pains  have  been  brought  to 
an  end  by  a  brisk  dose  of  rhubarb  or  jalap.  Baths  and  the  douche  in 
all  their  variety,  colchicum,  and  the  alkaline  alteratives,  are  entirely 
ignored.  This  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  of  much  l^at  is  original, 
clever,  and  courageous  in  medical  inquiry,  is  the  inevitable  result — 
Dr.  Inman  will  not  be  slow  to  see  it — of  his  mistaking  an  accident  for 
an  entity,  of  his  claiming  for  what  is  but  a  symptom  of  many  diseasRa 
the  consideration  that  attaches  to  disease  in  its  context. 

Under  the  section  headed  ''  Duration  of  Myalgia,"  there  is  evidence 
of  our  author's  misgivings  as  to  the  therapeutical  efficiency  of  his 
^'weak  and  irritable  fibre"  theory  in  its  application  to  practice. 
Myalgia,  a  disease  of  debility,  with  rest  for  its  cure.  Rest  I  many  of 
our  author's  patients  enjoyed  much  more  rest  than  was  good  for  them. 
They  rested  for  months  and  years  together,  and  were  not  the  belter 
for  it.  Among  the  "  myalgias"  there  are  some,  not  a  few,  that  might 
be  worked  off  or  walked  away.  There  is  a  muscle-ache  of  the  healthy 
organ,  merely  from  disuse  and  want  of  range  in  its  adjustment;  for 
the  living  muscle  is  never  in  tnith  relaxed.     When  most  in  repose  it 
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IB  continuallj,  by  tonic  contractility,  maintaining  a  duo  extension  of 
te  fibres  in  their  length  between  the  several  points  of  their  attach- 
ment.    It  18  always  striving  against  the  rigor  mortis.     Of  vale- 
tudinarians   there    are    not  a   few — the    over-fed   and   lazy — ^who, 
''lolling  in  easy-chairs"  and  saturated  with  champagne,  would  con- 
wnt  at  our  author's  bidding  to  forego  the  distinction  and  sym- 
{Mtthies  of  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  and  hysteria,  compounding  for  the 
pgresent  with  myfdgia  and  the  fiftshion.     That  myalgia  may  keep  its 
iMine  and  hold  its  own  with  the  profession,  it  will  be  necessary  that 
wider  views  should  be  taken  of  its  nature,  character,  and  causes,  with 
s  suitable  extension  of  the  remedial  agencies  that  are  available  ifbr  its 
nlief.     In  urging  the  necessity  of  **  air  and  exercise"  (always  ''  out  of 
liverpoor),  and  of  ''fbll  and  generous  diet,"  for  the  permanent  cure 
•C  myalgia,  Dr.  Inman  consents  to  approach  the  impoverished  muscle 
titfoi^  the  Uood.     He  has  found  his  clue — ^let  him  hold  to  it.     By 
the  blood  in  mass  as  an  organ,  by  the  blood  in  direct  and  intimate 
rdation  with  the  contractile  fibre,  and,  again,  by  notices  and  influences 
from  the  blood  in  organic  relation  with  the  cerebral  and  spinous 
ocntree  tmnsmitted  through  its  appended  nerve,  the  muscle,  in  health 
and  disease,  sentient  or  without  feeling,  is  continually  being  influenced 
in  its  nntrition  and  special  functions  for  good  or  for  hann.     Fain  in 
die  mnsde  is  always  a  result  of  something  done  in  its  structure,  of 
feroe  expended,  of  a  material  consumed;  an  educt  from  its  atomic  re- 
agencies^  just  as  much  as  the  formative  cell  of  its  sarcinous  or  sarco- 
Ismmatons  tissue.     Under  certain  disturbed  conditions  of  nutrition 
pain  is  always  being  felt,  for  it  is  always  being  generated.     Like  all 
other  processes  of  nutrition,  pain  is  incremental.     Unlike  to  many,  it 
k  not  aocmnnlative.     P^n  is  a  thing  felt,  because  it  is  a  thing  done ; 
but  it  is  felt  in  being  done,  not  as  having  been  done.     Interrupt  the 
natntive  processes  of  which  the  pain  increment  is  one  result,  and  in 
preventing  its  further  generation  you  are  rid  of  what  has  gone  before. 
Our  aathor,  whose  volume  teems  with  speculative  aspirations  which 
Iw  wants  the  heart  to  follow  up,  suggests,  in  p.  146,  the  inquiry 
^  whether  it  is  the  nerves  alone  that  feel  V*     Pain,  in  its  variety,  is 
not  a  function  of  the  nerve  alone,  but  of  the  nerve  variously  organized 
in  the  mnsde  and  other  structures,  from  which  tlie  nervous  filaments 
proceed,  and  of  which  they  aro  so  many  integral  parts.     Even  in  the 
nerve  distinct  and  separated  from  the  structure  to  which  it  specially 
belongs,  pain  when  felt  is  an  expression,  not  of  what  stirs  and  is  done 
m  the  nervine  alone,  but  of  a  function  discharged  by  the  nerve  as  an 
orpaij  in  organic  relation  through  its  supporting  tissues  with  the 
Mood.     Pain,  we  have  said,  is  an  incremental  educt  from  the  elemen- 
tary process  of  nutrition.     Variety  of  pain  is  the  variety  of  such  in- 
ccemental  action.      Thus,   certain  organised  structures  (the  nerves 
induded)  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances  of  growth  and  nutrition, 
are  not  sentient  of  pain,  become  acutely  sensible  when  compelled  by 
dieesBe  or  accident  to  an  altered  process  of  nutrition. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  chapter  treating  of  "  causes  which  predis- 
poM  to  mnscolar  disorders,"  on  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  remark : 
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^  Dr.  A.  Wood  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  *  Monthly  Journal*  for  February, 
1853,  remarked,  very  judiciously,  that  there  were  two  elements  in  the 
phenomena  of  convulsions — the  nervous  and  the  muscular.  Up  to 
that  time  the  medical  mind  had  thought  only  of  the  former :  he  in* 
troduced  the  latter  element  to  their  notice,  and  by  his  judicious 
remarks  originated  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  spasmodic  disease.** 
Thus,  by  the  accomplished  Edinburgh  Professor  we  are  fairly  invited 
to  consider  the  strafige  problems  iu  muscular  contraction  that  we  most 
desire  to  solve.  We  iind  ourselves  in  presence  of  spasm  and  convul- 
sion, not  merely  as  phenomena  that  can  be  observed  and  felt,  but  we 
learn  to  know  them  as  actions  resulting  in  a  highly  composite  stmo- 
ture  from  impressions  and  actions  antecedent  in  certain  of  its  com- 
ponent parts.  We  would  gladly  discuss  these  high  matters  at  any 
risk  save  that  of  fatiguing  our  reader,  but  we  are  limited  to  less  than 
the  hundredth  part  of  the  space  necessary  for  such  encounter ;  and, 
moreover,  we  ai-e  warned  off,  here  and  pcusim,  from  all  groand  that  is 
not  "  purely  myalgic" 

Still,  now  as  ever,  we  must  enter  our  protest  against  the  exclusive 
conventional  duality  of  nerve  and  fibre,  as  tending  to  derogate  in  the 
pathology  of  the  muscle  from  the  triple  unity  of  these  living  organ- 
isms with  that  of  the  living  blood.  It  is  fram  the  habitual  neglect  of 
this  third  quantity  in  his  muscular  calculations  that  our  author's  per- 
plexities for  the  most  part  ensue.  His  clue,  we  repeat  it,  is  in  the 
blood.  In  the  elementary  business  of  the  human  body  there  is  nothing 
primordial^  nothing  proximate  but  this.  It  alone  is  eveiy where,  and 
everywhere  at  once.  Its  function,  like  that  of  the  air,  of  which  it  is 
the  analogue,  is  all-contaiuiog,  ever-present,  universal.  From  the 
nerve,  from  the  muscle,  in  no  atom,  at  no  instant,  can  it  be  excluded. 
Continuous  everywhere,  as  with  the  structure  so  with  the  air,  it  is 
while  living,  even  without  its  cuirent,  in  itself  a  system.  Through 
the  blood  alone  can  we  consent  to  acknowledge,  in  the  anatomical  cen- 
tral combination  of  nerves,  a  true  physiological  system.  They,  and  the 
organs  of  which  they  are  so  many  subordinate  parts,  are  under  no 
common  simultaneous  influence  but  that  of  the  blood.  Throughout 
the  volume  before  us  there  is  a  rule  of  distinction,  with  a  not  unire- 
qutnt  exceptional  confusion  of  the  terms  "muscular"  and  "nervous,** 
one  with  the  other.  There  is  no  sense  of  muscle,  in  its  myalgic  or 
any  other  capacity,  by  which  its  nerve-element,  intimate  or  distant,  is 
not  of  necessity  implied.  There  may  be  much  to  affect  and  disturb 
the  nervous  organism  in  its  central  anatomical  union  with  which  par- 
ticular muscles  discharging  their  integral  composite  function  of  blood, 
nerve,  and  tibre,  are  in  no  way  concerned. 

Touching  the  latter  sentence  of  the  paragraph  just  quoted,  wo  re- 
member, while  discoursing  of  that  paragon  of  muscles,  the  ever- workings 
air-weighted,  central,  double  diaphragm,  being  humorously  asked  by 
the  late  Dr.  Pelham  Warren,  *•  Don't  your  fingers  sometimes  bum  and 
itch  to  let  those  fellows,  the  authors,  know  that  we  who  don't  put  all 
we  say  into  print,  are  not  as  fai'  behind  them  as  they  seem  to  imagine, 
and  in  the  matter  of  discoveries  and  original  views,  are  as  often  as  not 
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A  long  way  before  them.*'  Assuredly,  there  is  an  anthoritj  not  of 
authorship.  There  is  a  world  of  thought  and  opinion  with  limits 
wider  than  have  been  mapped  by  ink.  Answering  merely  for 
ourselves  as  ordinary  practitioners,  we  utterly  refuse  the  assertion 
that,  up  to  1853,  in  thinking  of  spasm,  we  thought  only  of  its 
nervous  element.  We  deny  that  we  hre  in  the  most  remote  degree 
indebted  to  Dr.  A.  Wood^  of  Edinburgh,  for  originally  intro- 
diicing  the  so-called  muscular  element  to  our  notice.  For  long  years 
(say  twenty  at  least)  before  February,  1853,  we  strove  hard,  on  all 
aoitable  occasions,  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  those  who  came  in  our 
way,  that  in  the  myology  of  health  and  disease,  nerve  and  muscle  were 
aot  convertible  terms.  On  the  formal  claim  of  priority  in  record,  ac* 
knowledging  for  the  nonce  no  fasti  but  those  in  type,  we  venture,  as 
fidthful  critics,  to  submit  for  Dr.  Inman*s  perusal  a  little  volume  on 
<  Spasm  and  other  Disordei-s  termed  Nervous,'  published  in  London 
mder  date  of  1843.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  the  author  of  *  Myal- 
gia' can  have  read  it^  or  he  would  have  seen  in  its  every  page, 
tbat  for  years  before  its  publication,  thero  had  been  no  lack  of 
•ffbrt  in  denouncing  the  conventional  absurdity  which  confounds  in 
function  the  integral  muscle  with  its  appended  nerve..  From  pp.  2,  3, 
and  4  of  the  treatise  to  which  we  refer,  we  will  satisfy  Drs.  A.  Wood 
and  Inman  that  if  they  are  condemned  for  '*  physiological  heresies"  in 
their  muscular  religion,  they  will  suffer  as  Lutheran,  and  Galvinist* 
There  have  been  Lollards  before  them. 

'*  There  is  a  dispara^ment  of  the  entire  muscle  in  the  theory  which  regards 
its  nenre  as  the  sole  agent  of  the  influences  that  determine  the  contraction  of 
the  fleshy  flhre,  thus  rendering  a  part  of  the  or^n  paramount  in  the  discharge 
of  the  function  reoaircd  from  the  structure  in  its  completeness  and  integrity. 
Under  this  prcTauing  error  in  physiology,  the  wide,  open  relations  of  the 
muscle  with  the  other  parts  of  the  animal  frame  arc  continually  narrowed  and 
confused ;  and  that  which  is  in  truth  the  most  independent  of  living  things,  the 
•elf-contracting  fibre,  becomes  subordinate  in  the  system  to  the  nervous  struc- 
tiires^  appended  and  secondary  in  their  nature,  with  a  function  essentiallv  re- 
presentative of  actions  that  never  originate  in  themselves.  Between  the  blood 
and  the  nerve  there  are  at  present  great  and  contending  claims.  In  practical 
medicine,  as  in  phvsiology,  the  muscle  is  the  arena  in  which  such  questions 
will  be  best  deciaed.  That  much  of  what  disturbs  the  function  of  the  muscle 
may  be  transmitted  to  its  structure  by  the  nerve  is  of  frequent  and  undoubted 
proof;  in  modem  pathology,  it  is  not  so  necessary  to  be  reminded  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  nervous  influence  upon  the  muscle,  as  to  receive  a  caution  against  the 
too  frequent  application  of  it." 

In  asking  room  for  these  passages,  few  among  many  from  a  volume 
which  is  not  the  Myalgia,  we  do  not  unduly  trench  on  Dr.  Inman's 
privil^e  of  time  and  space.  Although  we  quote  from  another  msm's 
book,  we  feel  assured  that,  from  the  genuine  love  of  his  subject.  Dr. 
Inman  will  make  that  book  his  own.  In  the  mean  time,  sincere  and 
earnest  advocate  as  he  is  of  much  that  is  true  in  myology,  let  him  be 
content  in  the  matter  of  muscle-ache  not  to  be  a  discoverer.  He  is 
not  even  the  recoverer  of  a  discovery,  for  discovery  there  has  been 
none.  Time  out  of  mind  thero  has  been  full  recognition  in  every 
vocabnlary  of  the  ills  and  pains  that  flesh  is  heir  ta     Cramp,  spasm. 
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strain,  sprain,  stiff  neck,  ricks,  and  cricks,  have  ever  been  naturalized 
among  us.     Their  liabiUU  is  vocally  and  locally  English.     Dr.  Inman 
has  given  them  a  Greek  name.  It  hampers  him  at  once  oo  the  title-page ; 
it  cramps  him  in  his  exposition  of  principles^  and  snggests  a  spasmodic 
uneasiness  of  style  throughout  the  work.     By  the  fair  enchantress  of 
his  frontispiece  our  author  is  palt«^  with,  from  chapter  to  chapter, 
in  the  double  sense  of  myalgia  a  symptom,  myalgia  a  diaciaiK^  until  he  is 
mystified  into  the  belief  that  his  brain  has  given  birth  to  a  goddesEk 
Dr.  Inman,  it  seems  to  us,  is  under  a  glamour  of  myalgia^     He  has 
been  writing  too  much  and  too  fast  of  IbAs.     He  is  too  mudi  iu  love 
with  the  muscles.     He  will  forgive  ma,  for  we  cheriak  him  as  a  com* 
rade  whom  we  cannot  spare — as  a  bold,  earnest,  intelligent  inquirer 
into  matters  which  the  conventionalist  does  not  dare  to  touch.     In  his 
chapter  on  Pleuritic  and  Pleurodynio  Pain%  he  has  shown  that  he  wiU 
not  condescend  to  be  a  mere  repeater  of  phrases.     He  exemplifies  hiil 
Dedication  in  remaining  among  those  who  prefer  to  ''  think  for  'tiiem* 
selves."     To  the  end  of  his  career  he  will  denounoe  misnomers  and 
mystifications  in  the  calling  which  he  follows.     He  is  far  away  from 
being  the  founder,  but  he  is  a  strenuous  apostle  of  true  muscular 
religion.     He  needs  no  encouragement,  but  rather  a  pull  fixMU  behind; 
that  in  the  end  he  may  make  the  better  spring.     In  his  prefidoe  we  are 
told  that  <'  he  has  been  led  to  the  belief  that  many  of  oar  most 
cherished  notions  respecting  the  nervous  system  require  complete  re* 
modelling.**      He  further  hints,  at  a  complete  treatise  upon  muscular 
affections.     Let  him  not  attempt  it     He  has  not  the  temperament, 
he  may  not  have  had  the  training,'  that  suit  with  the  ponderous  (^lera* 
tions  of  regtilar  warfare.     His  energy,  intelligence,  and  independence 
of  thought,  will  always  maintain  for  him  the  distinction  wbich,  as  a 
partizan,  he  has  already  secured.     Let  him  be  constaut  to  his  niyalgia; 
and  for  a  more  hopeful  understanding  of  the  nature,  causes,  and  treat- 
ment of  pain  in  the  muscle,  let  him  for  the  future  approach  the 
structure  through  the  blood.     Thus  engaged  with  the  muscle  in  its 
truth  and  totality,  Dr.  Inman — we  are  pledged  to  the  result— will  nol 
fail  to  get  hold  of  something  worth  knowing  in  the  history,  differenoefl^ 
and  medication  of  his  favourite  myalgia.     In  his  fourth  forthcoming 
edition  (the  one  before  us,  we  are  told,  "  is  in  reality  the  third"),  let 
him  head  his  essay  with  his  melodious  Greek  compound  if  lie  wilL 
'  Myalgia,  a  Treatise  on  certain  Painful  Muscular  Disorders,*  as  in 
185G,  would  well  and  sufficiently  indicate  the  range  of  the  authors 
purpose,  without  the  involutions,  contradictions,  and  inconsistencies  of 
the  more  expanded  programme  of  18G0.     The  name  myalgia,  if  noi 
applied  to  painless  states  of  the  muscle,  has  the  stamp  of  adhesion, 
and  will  stick.     It  is  Sr  hit — a  telling,  selling,  palpable  hit  1     Th&t  our 
author  may  communicate  more  advantageously  with  others,  it  will  be 
better  that  his  volume  should  be  entirely  recast;  that  '^  Spinal  IrritSr 
tion,*'  as  a  separate  title,  should  be  dismissed,  and  thus  that  Parts  L 
and  II.  should  be  laid  into  one.     The  nude  damseb  should  retire  from 
the  frontispiece  and  fi*om  Plate  6  to  the  studio  from  which  they,  have 
been  evoked ;  otherwise  our  "  facetious  patient**  of  the  preface  might 
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''  dab  the  Dootor  with  a  more  ignominious  title  than  Muscle-man/* 
The  diB8eeting*room  sketches  of  the  inner  man  might  be  forced  into  a 
panniag  oppoeitiou  with  the  undraped  figures  of  the  outer  woman. 
The  anatomical  drawings  need  revision :  the  serratus  major  in  Fig.  5 
most  be  induced  to  indigitate  with  its  corresponding  attachments  of 
the  external  oblique,  on  the  margin  and  lower  surface  of  the  same  rib. 
In  the  figure  before  us  it  overlaps  them  on  different  ribs.  In  Fig.  3 
there  is  much  to  correct  in  the  outline  of  the  right  clavicle  at  its 
acapular  extremity,  as  in  those  of  the  coracoid  process,  where  it  gives 
attachment  to  the  smaller  pectoral  muscle  and  the  short  head  of  the 
biceps.  The  oblique  articulating  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebne  in 
Fi^  5  have  atrayed  most  inconveniently  from  their  corresponding 
spinal  levels.  Our  author  has  by  this  time  so  much  new  good  stuff 
under  hand  for  future  editions,  that  he  can  well  dispense  with  the 

EMkt  Griffin,  ten-page,  second-hand  case  in  Chapter  XYIII.  of  Part  11. 
t  it  disap|iear,  with  its  cross-examination,  special  pleading,  italics, 
and  foot-notes  firom  the  reprint  of  the  current  year. 

It  is  well  that  the  draughtsman  was  not  employed  on  an  illustration 
of  the  dramatic  interview  between  doctor  and  patient  which  enlivens 
pages  G2  and  63  of  the  'Myalgia.'  Its  stage  directions,  like  the 
tattooed  goddess  of  the  frontispiece,  are  without  parallel  in  a  medical 
work.  We  read  in  sooth,  "  wonderingly,"  and  with  eyes  "  rather"  more 
than  **  open,"  of  the  dootor  slowly  interrogating  "  the  healthy  young 
woman  (k  twenty-two,  of  good  colour**  and  correct  manners,  who  com- 
plains of  a  pain  in  her  sid<^  ''  spreading  out  her  hands  and  covering  the 
pectorales  major  as  nearly  as  she  could.'*  We  marvel  not  that  the  lady 
patient  should  answer  "briskly**  and  with  a  stare  of  *' wonderment** 
to  her  pertinacums  interrogator,  who  suitably  matches  his  words  with 
action  by  "touching  the  sacrum  and  the  origin  and  insertion  of  the 
trapezius  with  those  of  other  muscles  of  the  upjier  tniuk,"  and  by 
"pointing  in  his  own  pei*son  to  the  insertion  of  those  on  a  lower 
leveL**  This  little  bit  of  farce-writing  is  an  interpolation  in  no  way 
needed  in  Dr.  Inman's  lively  narrative  of  his  medical  experiences.  We 
hope  to  miss  it  entirely,  with  all  its  elaborate  exhaustive  reasonings 
and  logic  of  leucorrhoea,  when  our  author  again  undertakes  to  teach  us 
onr  "  steps  in  diagnosis."  By  the  way,  we  are  not  quite  at  ease  as  to 
the  expediency  in  many  cases  of  obtaining  the  myalgic  symptoms  in 
the  manner  suggested  by  our  author.  The  patient  "  maps  the  place  ;*' 
the  doctor  "  taps  the  spot.**  We  have  read  the  remarks  on  this  topio 
in  page  H8;  we  respect  in  a  high  d^ree  Dr.  Inman's  earnestness  and 
simplicity  of  purpose,  but  we  see  reason  to  fear  that  an  over-free  and 
too  curious  inquiry  might  sometimes  be  instituted  and  more  frequently 
expected  from  a  practice  of  "tapping**  and  palpation  of  the  outer 
surfaces,  as  from  the  undue  questioning,  by  manual  examination,  of 
the  inner  structures  of  the  ailing  body.  Dr.  luman  has  a  true 
reverence  for  woman,  and  a  genuine  medical  sympathy  with  her  pecu- 
liarities of  suffering.  He  denounces  the  wanton  frequency  with  which 
the  mirror  is  held  up  to  Nature  in  the  exploration  of  uterine  disease. 
Let  him  be  careful  that  to  his  practical  treatise,  with  illustrations  from 
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the  living  model,  on  the  geometry  of  pain,  the  motto  does  not  attach 
of  "  vdtUi  in  speculum''  Let  him  not  misinterpret  our  remarks  :  they 
imply  no  stain  on  his  shield ;  we  would  hut  help  him  to  homish  his  arms. 
He  has  already  done  excellent  service  in  his  encounter  with  what  is 
loudest  and  most  rampant  in  modem  false  physic — Chronic  rheumatism 
has  disavowed  its  own  blazon.  He  has  fairly  unhorsed  hysteria.  In 
this  last  discomfiture,  as  philanthropists,  we  specially  rejoice,  for  we 
wei*e  bred  and  we  long  practised  in  wards  where  the  realities  of  organic 
disease  were  too  oflen  obscured  by  the  shadowy  presence  of  hysteria. 
During  a  long  dynasty  of  dogmatic  lecturing  and  prescription,  there 
were  those — the  many  who  play  at  physic  as  they  would  at  "  follow 
my  leader*' — who  were  used  to  talk  familiarly  of  hysteria^  of  hysterical 
dysenteries,  and  hysterical  haemorrhages,  as  of  hysterical  joints  and 
hysterical  backbones.  "  It  is  only  hysteria;*'  and  the  wonuui  who  was 
"only  hysterical"  was  dead  before  the  physician  who  tlius  set  her  case 
aside  had  reached  the  end  of  the  ward  iu  which  she  lay.  Many  an 
ill-nourished  joint  that  had  striven  hard  and  long  to  keep  its  suifaces 
smooth  and'elastic,  has  been  compelled  to  ulcemtion  by  the  neglect  of 
rest  and  by  the  faulty  discipline  which  are  implied  by  this  routine 
phrase  of  "  It  is  only  hysteria."  Let  us  be  careful,  Dr.  Inman,  and  all 
of  us,  that  under  the  fascination  of  myalgia,  the  old  cry,  with  its 
attendant  mischief,  is  not  transposed  into  "it  is  only  muscular." 
Hysteria  and  rheumatism,  whatever  be  their  conventional  designation, 
must  still  be  recognised  as  distinct  pathological  conditions  of  the 
system.  Whether  there  be  ever  a  painful  affection  of  the  muscle,  by 
cramp,  spasm,  or  otherwise,  that  is  not  a  consequence  of  certain  condi- 
tions of  the  general  health  with  the  blood  as  its  immediate  agent,  is  a 
question  that  admits  of  no  answer  by  proof.  Though  we  do  not 
endorse  Dr.  Inman's  belief  iu  pure  myalgia,  we  thank  him  in  all  sin- 
centy  for  making  us  think  in  this  difficult  practical  matter  of  what 
we  profess  to  know  and  undertake  to  do.  It  is  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  physician  that  he  should  be  able  to  determine  on  the  nature  and 
local  relations  of  the  pain  of  which  his  patient  complains — whether  it 
be  the  symptom  of  inflammation,  of  obstruction,  of  internal  lesion,  or 
other  disturbing  causes;  whether  it  be  native  to  the  spot  where  it  is 
felt,  or  sympathetic  from  a  distant  structure;  whether  it  1)e  real,  and 
in  what  degree  hysterical,  neuralgic,  fanciful  or  false. 

Henceforth,  no  physician  who  has  read  Dr.  Inman's  essay  with  the 
attention  it  deserves,  will  proceed  against  a  pain  in  the  shoulder  of  a 
consumptive  patient  as  pleuritic  and  inflammatory,  without  giving  his 
lungs  and  system  the  benefit  of  a  doubt.  Many  a  dull  ache  or  angry 
wrench  hitherto  encountered  by  iodine,  arsenic,  or  the  salts  of  mercuryj 
as  remedies  specific  for  rheumatism,  will  be  suffered,  through  warmth, 
rest,  and  wholesome  sufficient  food,  to  work  out  their  own  complete 
and  quiet  cure.  Practically,  Dr.  In  man,  by  the  publicati(»i  of  his 
'  Myalgia,'  has  done  much  towards  this  wise  and  salutary  end.  In  the 
theory  and  explanation  of  his  principles,  he  is  capable  of  wider  riews 
than  are  afforded  by  the  few  glimpses  of  light  which  for  the  prefient 
he  consents  to  borrow  from  the  relations  of  the  blood  with  the  nervous 
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^dtem.  Beyond  the  duality  of  muscle-elemeut  and  nerve-element 
there  is  another  teim  in  triple  unity  of  function  and  material,  which 
our  author,  for  the  better  understanding  of  myalgia,  must  at  every 
instant  conaider.  Through  its  life-blood  only  can  the  living  £esh  be 
known.  Hitherto  our  author  has  but  dallied  with  Pain  and  the 
Muscle.  It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  watch  the  bold  swimmer  who 
should  be  furthest  from  the  shore  still  hesitating  on  the  brink  of  depths 
into  which  ho  should  be  the  first  to  plunge.  He  shrinks  and  shivers, 
and  calls  to  us  in  witness  of  his  trouble.  He  knows  he  cannot  stay 
where  be  i&  Let  him  take  a  ''  header/*  and  strike  out.  Ho  will  find 
otben — faw  only — ^thero  before  him.  Better  to  be  tossed  and  buffeted 
on  the  open  seas  of  myalgia  in  its  widest,  deepest  sense,  than  to  stumble 
in  the  shallows,  and  sink  entangled  in  the  su|)erfioial  profundities  of 
the  so-called  ''i^ervous  System." 


Eeview  VIII. 

Lives  of  Eminent  American  Physicians  and  Svrgeone  of  tlie  Nindeenth 
Century.  Edited  by  Samuel  D.  Gross,  M.D.,  Pix)fe8sor  of  Sur- 
gery in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia. — FhHadeU 
phia  and  Xondbfi.     1861.     pp.  836. 

Wusxf  the  editor  of  this  book  acknowledges  a  "  lamentable  deficiency** 
in  native  medical  biography,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  for  us  to  apolo* 
gise  for  an  ignorance  of  Amencan  literature  of  a  special  kind,  as  great 
as  and  more  excusable  than  his  own.  Kot  that  we  mean  to  imply  that 
he  has  really  anything  in  the  way  of  ignorance  of  which  to  be 
excused,  for  he  has  availed  himself  fully  of  the  materials  at  his  com- 
mand, and  epitomized  the  narratives  of  many  physicians  and  surgeons 
who  have  flourished  during  the  present  century.  With  this  period 
only  does  he  profess  to  deal.  If  we  seek  to  retrace  our  steps  fiirther, 
we  find  that  the  chief  work  on  American  medical  biography  is  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Thacher,  of  whom  there  is  a  brief  aod  insignificant 
memoir  in  the  volume  now  under  our  notice.  This  treatise  was  published 
in  1828,  and  was  followed  by  a  similar  undertaking  in  1845,  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Stephen  Williams,  of  Deerfield,  Massachusetts.  It  is  ob- 
Tious  that  these  works  cannot  be  of  a  very  extended  retrospective 
character,  inasmuch  as  the  historical  antecedents  of  the  United  States 
are  of  necessity  limited  by  their  political  duration.  There  are  many 
travellers  who  have  spent  years  in  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  without 
having  the  least  desire  to  visit  the  fourth,  because  the  latter  has  com* 
paratively  no  records,  and  does  not  present  itself  to  us  shrouded  in  the 
splendid  vestments  of  immemorial  greatness.  In  treating  of  even  the 
most  comprehensive  Western  biography,  we  should  find  ourselves  much 
in  the  position  of  those  classic  travellers.  If  we  pass  the  period  of 
the  Union  now  in  process  of  disruption,  our  horizon  would  at  least  be 
bounded  by  Bunker's  Hill. 

Dr.  Gross  (as  we  have  before  hinted)  professes  only  to  deal  with 
those  who  have  ''  flourished  '*  during  the  present  century  :  that  is  to 
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say,  with  those  whose  lives  have  extended  from  the  eighteenth  iuto 
the  nineteenth  century,  or  have  been  entirely  a  portion  of  the  latter 
period.  To  us  ^^  Britishers/'  the  most  interestiug  portions  of  these 
very  unequal  memoirs  are  unquestionably  those  which  connect  the 
subjects  of  them  with  the  mother-country.  We  cannot  fail,  for  in- 
stance, to  read  with  pleasure  how  most  of  those  who  make  up  this 
hydra-headed  biography  were  educated  in  Edinburgh  and  London, 
and  initiated  their  special  studies  under  the  guidance  of  Colleu^  the 
Monros,  Ferguson,  Gregory,  FothergiU,  John  Hunter,  Home,  and 
others  of  equal  celebrity.  Of  the  former  physician,  Dc  Samuel  Bard 
speaks  as  ^'  that  accurate  professor  ;*'  of  lus  manner  as  a  lecturer  he 
writes :  '*  I. own  I  think  nothing  can  exceed  it ;  being  so  entortaining 
as  well  as  instructive  that  I  could  listen  to  him  with  pleasaro  for  Uu'ee 
hours  instead  of  one."  (p.  173.)  How  different  from  the  stricture 
which  the  celebrated  Kobert  Hall  was  compelled  to  pass  npon  the 
preachers  of  his  own  day  :  ''  the  best  passage  in  many  a  sermon  is  the 
passage  from  the  pulpit  to  the  vestry  ! "  This  Dr.  Bard,  by  the  way, 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  considerable  observation  and  singu- 
larly independent  mind. 

**  New  names  (he  writes  with  an  appositeness  which  makes  the  observation 
a  pait  of  later  times)  arc  always  deceiving ;  new  theories  are  mostly  false  or 
useless ;  and  new  remedies  for  a  time  are  dangerous.  This  rage  for  novelty 
pervades  our  profession,  espcciallv  in  this  country.  Hence  our  extended  cata- 
logue of  new  fevers,  and  hasty  adoption  of  new  remedies ;  hence  Uie  unUmited 
and  unwarranted  application  of  mercury  without  weight,  and  brandy  without 
measure,  and  the  lancet  without  discrimination ;  and  hence,  I  am  afraid  I  may 
say,  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives  which  might  have  been  preserved,  had  they  heea 
left  to  water-gruel  and  good  nursing."  (pp.  191-2.) 

As  the  editor  of  the  work  before  us  distinctly  affirms  in  his  pre£Ke 
that  the  respective  contributors  are  alone  answerable  for  what  they 
have  written,  and  that  he  has  merely  exercised  a  general  supervision, 
we  shall  not  be  guilty  of  that  unoharitableness  whidi  has  characterised 
a  recent  attack  by  a  famous  Review  upon  a  theological  work  of  no 
common  interest,  and  fasten  upon  Dr.  Gross  a  responsibility  which  he 
repudiates  at  the  very  outset.  In  the  language  of  a  celebrated  French 
writer :  "  He  does  but  furnish  the  thread  which  binds  together  the 
flowers  culled  by  other  hands."  Three  of  those  flowers^  indeed,  are 
from  his  own  garden ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  a  mo-' 
desty  and  a  grace  which  do  not  belong  to  many  of  the  flaunty  and 
scentless  ones  with  which  they  are  grouped.  To  drop  ovat  metaphor-^ 
Dr.  Gross  has  much  too  good  taste  to  resort  to  such  language  as  **•  the 
most  accomplished  editorial  villain  this  country  has  ever  known ;"  nor 
does  he  sf^eak  of  men  '^  perishing  by  their  malignant  ingratitude." 
(p.  38.)  His  memoir  of  Dr.  John  Sycg  Dorsey  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  the  book.  This  gentleman  was  a  pupil  at  Bt.  George's 
Hospital  in  London,  under  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Everard)  Home,  and 
was  treated  by  his  preceptor  with  great  kindness  and  indulgence.  He 
was  taken  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  s  conversaziones,  and  to  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir  Humphrey)  Davy's  lectures  on  chemistry  at  the  Boyal  Institution. 
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Attending  a  nnree  of  the  fitmous  Qaaker,  Dr.  Lettsom,  where  fire 
liandred  were  assembled,  aud  ''  the  strawberries  provided  for  the  occa- 
:?ioD,  bat  then  out  of  Koason,  cost  about  ninepeace  arpiece,'*  he  I'ecoixis : 
"  The  chattering  of  the  ladies  pleased  me  much  better  than  a  lecture 
of  an  hour  on  an  eclipee^  an  .^Egyptian  mummy,  a  rusty  medal,  or  the 
horizontal  pandlaz."  (p.  145.)  Young  Dorsey,  however,  had  not  at 
this  time  acquired  mnoh  knowledge  of  social  life  ;  nor  did  he  know  the 
jioiished  manners  and  habits  of  the  town.  He  goes  to  the  theatre 
without  his  cocked  hat,  sports  nankeen  instead  of  black,  and  asks  the 
"  etiquettical"  Mrs.  Home  for  sole  instead  of  turbot.  These  mistakes 
were  fine  aooroes  of  amusement  to  the  great  surgeon,  who  *^  enjoys 
laughing  more  than  anybody  I  know."  Shall  we  tell  the  present  ac- 
complished Borgioal  staff  of  8t«  George's  Hospital  what  was  douo  by 
their  predecessors  in  the  way  of  operative  surgery  % 

"This  morning  Mr.  G— ,  one  of  the  sui^geons  of  St.  George's,  trepanned 
a  traman  at  Dr.  r-^-^s  request.  She  bad  been  some  time  in  the  hospital, 
with  most  o^tiuate  headache.  He  sawed  a<^y  till  he  got  through  the  skull 
and  dura  mater;  they  both  came  out.  tGjgethcr,  and  the  diances  are  ten  to  one 
that  tlie  woman  will  die.  Is  not  this  hocused  murder?  But  one  Icams  from 
other  people's  blunders."  (pp.  Ii:d-1.) 

Another  subject  of  the  editor's  own  pen,  Dr.  Ephraim  McDowell, 
is  diatinguiahed  as  having  been  the  £rst  suxgeon  who  performed  ovari- 
utomy,  in  1809.  He  subsequently  achieved  this  operation  thirteen 
times;  but  hia  later  were  not  eo  successful  as  his  earlier  cases. 

St.  George's  Hospital  claims  likewise  as  one  of  her  pupils  a  man  of 
no  mean  reputation  in  America.  Dr.  Philip  Syng  Physic,  ''  the  £ither 
of  American  surgery,"  was  a  pupil  of  John  Hunter.  If  he  had  been 
remarkable  for  nothing  else,  he  would  at  least  have  been  entitled  ta 
standing  room  among  his  country's  heroes  as  ''  havmg  survived  (in 
1797)  a  second  attack  of  yellow  lever,  during  which  he  was  bled  to 
the  amoant  of  176  ounces  1"  (p.  385,)  and  ns  having  left  some  very 
eccentric  testamentary  directions  for  the  disposal  of  his  body  after 
death.  He  enjoyed  an  enormous  practice  in  Philadelphia.  *'  His  pro- 
fessional labours,"  as  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Homer,  "  sometimes  produced 
twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  his  method  in  this  respect  fiually 
yield^  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars."  (p.  439.)  The  memoir 
of  Dr.  Phyac,  by  Dr.  John  Bell  of  Phihidelphia,  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive,  though  not  the  most  modestly  executed,  biography  in.  this 
collection.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  particularize  any  other  of  these 
sketches^  inasmuch  aa  they  have  rather  a  local  tlian  a  general  interest. 
We  have  no  desire  to  underrate  the  professional  merits  or  the  private 
worth  of  the  individuals  here  treated  of;  but,  with  few  exceptions, 
their  reputations  are  not  European,  and  the  memoirs  abound  with 
tiuch  a  profusion  of  domestic  details,  and  such  an  amount  of  indis- 
criminate laudatiou,  as  to  make  them  quite  uusuited  to  the  taste  of  the 
generality  of  Euglish  i-caders.  It  may,  however,  interest  some  of  the 
curious  iu  social  economy  to  know  that  "  Dr.  John  Warren  became 
engaged  to  Miss  Collins,  and  soon  after  his  settlement  iu  Boston  he 
went  to  Newport  to  claim  his  brido  (p.  97);  as  also  that  Dr.  Caspar 
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Wistar  was  first  "  united  in  matrimony  to  Misa  Isabella  Marshal^ 
and  afterwards  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Mifflin,  (p.  135.)  Others  will 
not  fail  to  appreciate  the  intelligence  tliat  Dr.  Amariah  Brigham 
weighed  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  and  that  "  his  gait  was  natu- 
rally slow,  and  by  no  means  graceful,  while  his  voice  was  soft,  low,  and 
quite  melodious."  (p.  542.)  The  record,  too,  must  not  escape  ns  that 
Dr.  John  D.  Godman  was  "  taught  his  alphabet  upon  the  knee  of 
Ills  grandmother**  (p.  248),  and  that,  being  of  the  unctuously  divine 
school,  a  special  interposition  by  '*  the  Great  Kuler  of  events**  first 
prevented  his  studying  medicine ;  but  afterwards  he  reverted  to  his 
first  love,  by  the  "  friendly  interpositiou  of  Dr.  Davidge."  (p.  254.) 

But  we  were  wrong  in  saying  that  we  would  not  any  more  partem- 
larize.  There  is  a  playful  and  poetical  physician  who  taps  us  on  the 
shoulder,  and  claims  at  our  hands  a  passing  tribute.  He  shall  have  it 
How  can  we  refuse  one  of  whom  it  is  said,  *'  Nature  was  the  altar  at 
which  he  worshipped,*'  and  whose  chief  delight  was  to  *'  preside  over 
a  gooseberry  society  r  Dr.  Samuel  Jjatham  Mitchell  had  *'amind 
of  vast  and  multifarious  knowledge  and  of  poetic  imagery."  In  his 
'Epistles  to  his  Lady  Love,'  he  "gave  utterance  of  his  emotions  in 
tuneful  numbers,  and  likened  his  condition  unto  that  of  the  dove, 
with  trepidation  seeking  safety  in  the  ark.'*  (p.  271.)  Anything,  in 
fact,  says  Dr.  Mitoheirs  biographer,  "  might  be  eliminated  from  his 
mental  alembia**  He  had  the  key  of  all  mysteries,  bnt  condescended, 
with  a  humility  for  which  all  in&ntine  posterity  will  be  gititeful,  to 
rectify  the  inaccuracies  of  our  nursery  rhymes,  and  reprobate  the 
sacrifice  of  truth  to  effect.  "  Tou  are  acquainted,'*  says  he, "  with  the 
nursery  rhymes  of  *  Four-and-twenty  blackbirds  V  They  abound  with 
errors,  and  the  infantile  mind  is  led  astray  by  the  acquisition  of  such 
verses.  I  have  thus  altered  them  tliis  morning :  '  When  the  pie  was 
opened,  the  birds  they  were  songless ;  was  not  that  a  pretty  dish  to 
set  before  the  Congress  V  I  thus  correct,'*  added  the  Doctor,  ^  the 
error  that  might  be  imbibed  in  infancy  of  the  musical  functions  of 
cooked  birds;  and  while  I  discard  the  Eling  of  Great  Britain,  with 
whom  we  have  nothing  to  do,  I  give  them  some  knowledge  of  our 
general  government,  by  specifying  our  Congress."  We  are  overpowered 
by  the  intensity  of  this  Americanism;  but  we  know  not  whether  most 
to  admire  the  poetic  talent  of  the  biogra^^W  or  the  biograp^M.  The 
former  (Dr.  Francis)  mounts  into  the  highest  regions,  without  the 
disfiguring  obtrusion  of  such  incongruous  rhymes  as  ''  songleas"  and 
"  Congress,**  when  he  writes :  "  In  the  morning  he  (Dr.  Mitchell)  might 
be  found  composing  songs  for  the  nursery;  at  noon  dietetically  expe* 
rimenting  and  writing  on  fishes,  or  unfolding  to  admiration  a  new 
theory  on  terrene  formations;  and  at  evening  addressing  his  fidr 
readers  on  the  healthy  influence  of  the  alkalies,  and  the  depurating 
virtues  of  whitewashing.**  (p.  273.)  It  would  not  bo  fair  to  oonoeal 
from  our  readers  the  important  geographic  discoveries  made-  by  this 
illustrious  physician,  "that  the  American  continent  was  the  Old 
World,  and  that  the  Garden  of  Eden  might  have  originally  been  located 
in  Onondaga  Hollow.*'    (p.  275.)     Such  is  all  the  space  we  can  q>are 
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for  one  wlioae  "  byinnology  was  extensive,"  whose  "  calm  spirit  was 
awakened  by  the  martial  strains  of  Toplady,"  and  who  "  seems  to  have 
practised  Christianity  without  knowing  he  was  a  Christian."  (p.  287.) 
Even  when  this  scientific  Kestor  was  buried,  the  sexton  was  over- 
powered by  the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  and  when  asked  by  a 
stranger  for  whom  he  had  jnst  performed  the  last  mortal  rites,  replied : 
"  One  who  knew  all  things  on  earth  and  in  the  waters  of  the  great 
deep  r  We  are  astounded  to  think  that  America  can  have  so  long 
surrived  the  loss  of  so  great  a  son. 

Beyond  the  geographical  discovery  just  alluded  to  in  connexion  with 
the  '^  primeval  pair,"  the  volume  which  Dr.  Gross  has  edited  contaius 
little  or  no  information  of  a  really  scientific  character.  The  contagion 
of  yellow  fever  is  not  determined,  nor  its  treatment  either.  One 
thinks  one  tiling,  and  one  another.  But  we  are  taught  (and  we  are 
thankful  for  the  instruction)  that  primitive  Christianity  is  not  quite 
extinct;  for  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  "probably  followed  the  advice  of 
St  Paul — was  very  angry,  but  sinned  not."  (p.  42.)  Something  akin 
to  despair,  however,  ailerwards  seizes  us  when  we  are  informed  that 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman  was  a  man  who, 

•*  Take  him  for  all  in  all, 
We  ahall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 

We  should  like  to  transfer  the  quotation  from  the  man  to  the  book. 
We  are  sorry  not  to  hear  of  another  Dr.  Chapman;  but  we  shall  be 
equally  sorry  if  it  is  our  lot  again  to  meet  with  an  '  American  Medical 
Biography.* 

Review  IX. 

1.  Die  Gesetze  der  Etjidkrung  dea  Fleiscli/ressers  durcli  neue  Unlets 
fuciiungen  featgeatdlt.  Von  Dr.  Tu.  L.  W.  Biscuoff,  Professor 
der  Auatomie  und  Physiologie,  und  Dr.  Carl  Yoit,  Assistent  au 
dem  physiologischcn  Institut  und  Privatdocent  iu  Miiuchen. — 
Leipzig  und  Heidelberg,  Winterscbe  Yerlagsbaudlung  ISGO. 
pp.  304.    • 

27<e  Laws  of  Nutrition  in  Flesh-feeders,  based  on  New  Researches.  By 
Dr.  Th.  L.  W.  Bischoff  and  Dr.  Carl  Voit,  at  Munich. 

2,  Dela  Nutrition  chez  J^UanirM  et  les  Animaux.     Par  le  Dr.  T.  L.  G. 

Bischoff.    (' Archiv.  G6o.  de  M6d.'    A  out,  1860.    ])p.  129-148.) 
On  Nutrition  in  Man  and  Animals.     By  Dr.  T.  L.  G.  Biscuoff. 

The  "  laws  of  nutrition,"  as  established  by  Bischoff  and  Voit,  are  based 
on  experiments  performed  on  a  single  dog.  The  fact  that  only  one 
species  of  flesh-feeders  has  been  submitted  to  examination,  and  of  this 
speciea  only  a  single  individual,  may,  iu  the  opinion  of  many,  detract 
something  from  the  value  of  these  researches :  but  the  great  number 
of  experiments,  and  the  careful  and  scientitic  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  performed ;  the  long  space  of  time  over  which  they  are 
spread,  comprising  almost  two  years;  the  widely  vaiying  condition  of 
the  animal  during  the  different  series  of  experiments;  the  repetition 
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of  analogous  experiments  under  varying  external  iDfiiaences ;  and,  with 
all  thifly  the  congruence  of  the  results,  entitle  the  authors'  inferences  to 
a  high  degree  of  confidence,  or,  at  all  events,  to  our  most  serious  con- 
sideration. 

In  the  introduction  (pp.  1  to  41),  the  authors  explain  the  relation  of 
the  present  work  to  BisohofTs  earlier  essay*  on  the  ^  Urea  as  a  Mea- 
sure of  the  Metamorphosis  of  Tissue,'  which  may  he  considered  as 
forming  the  basis  of  the  researches  before  us.  They  further  describe 
their  view  regarding  the  conservation  and  correlation  of  forces,  as  also 
regarding  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue.  The  peculiar  arrangement  or 
combination  of  the  molecules  of  matter  forming  ozganisms,  is,  they 
maintain,  owing  to  a  ^'  peculiar  kind  of  molecukur  force."  There  are 
especially  two  kinds  of  substances  which  concern  t»  at  present,  the 
non-nitrogenous — in  the  animal  organisms  the  &t;  and  the  nitro- 
genous— in  the  higher  animals  princi^ly  the  muscular  tissue.  Throc^h 
and  simultaneously  with  the  cliange  of  the  combination  of  molecules 
in  these  substances,  the  molecular  force  to  which  they  owe  their  com- 
bination is  set  free,  and  assumes  one  of  those  directions,  in  which  we 
see  the  forces  most  active  in  animal  organisms^  especially  warmth  and 
motion. 

"  There  is  no  doubt,"  the  authors  ai^e,  *'  that  the  change  of  combination  of 
both  kiuds  of  substances  (non-nitrogenous  and  nitrogenous)  is  caused  principally 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  The  change  of  combination  of  the  noB-mtro- 
genous  oqi^ic  substances,  whether  they  may  nave  become  already  constituents 
of  the  solid  parts  of  the  body,  or  as  yet  only  of  the  fluid  ones,  is  caused,  accord- 
ing to  our  present  experience,  bv  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  alone ;  as  the 
very  minute  division  of  these  substances,  and  of  the  oxygen  influencing  them, 
perhaps  also  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  oxygen  (Ozon),  combined  with  the 
molecular  attraction,  appears  to  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  The  only  mani- 
festation of  force  connected  with  this  process  is  warmth,    (p.  4.) 

As  &.t  and  the  alHed  substances  in  the  animal  organism  are  not 
spent  in  eflfecting  moUon^  this  second  kind  of  force,  the  authors  main- 
tain, must  be  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  tbe  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances. It  is  in  accimlance  with  this  view,  that  all  organs  exhibiting 
motion  are  formed  of  nitrogenous  substances,  and  that  the  measure  of 
the  work  executed  is  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  organ.  With  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  this  '^  change  of  combination  of  molecules,"  or,  to 
use  a  shorter  word, ''  decomposition"  of  nitrogenous  tissues  takes  place, 
the  authors  assert  that  it  cannot  take  place  under  the  mere  influence 
of  the  oxygen  within  the  blood,  but  that  the  chemical  attractions  and 
repulsions  going  on  within  the  nitrogenous  tissues  themselves  are 
necessaxy  to  eflfect  it. 

As  the  principal  factors  in  this  metamorphosis,  we  find  considered : 
1.  The  oigan  itself ;  2.  The  blastema  of  the  blood ;  and  3.  The  oxygen 
of  the  atmonqphere.  The  life  or  existence  of  the  organ  itself  is  regarded 
as  depending  on  the  constant  interchange  with  the  two  other  factors. 
The  action  of  the  blastema  of  the  blood  on  the  molecules  of  the  organ 
is  compared  to  the  influence  of ''  pressure ;"  the  action  of  the  oxygen 
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to  that  of  ^^  traction."  Neither  the  oxygen  nor  the  hlastema  of  the 
blood  alone  -woald  be  anfficient  to  cause  a  change  in  the  combination 
of  the  molecules,  bat  both  together  possess  this  power.  The  extent  of 
the  metamorphoflis  depends  on  the  size  of  the  organ,  and  on  the.quau- 
titj  of  the  blastema  and  of  the  oxygen ;  it  is  the  product  of  these 
three  fiiefeon,  and  it  is  in  direct  propoHion  to  them.  The  ingestion  of 
foody  acoording  to  the  authors,  increases  the  amount  of  the  blastema  of 
the  blood,  and  through  the  action  of  this  on  the  organ,  the  metamor- 
pbosis  of  tissue;  the  effect  of  the  latter  is  the  development  offeree, 
which  is  spent  in  the  locomotion  or  circulation  of  the  blastema.  We 
can  Bcarody  onderstand  this  proposition  quite  literally.  The  force  set 
free  by  the  decomposition  of  tissue,  need  surely  not  be  spent  merely 
in  the  locomotiofn  of  the  blastema,  but  part  of  it  appears,  at  all  events, 
repaired  Ibr  the  assimilation  of  the  food  into  blastema,  and  part  of  it 
alao  for  the  transmutation  or  raising  of  the  latter  into  tissue. 

With  regard  to  the  authors*  view,  tliat  the  increased  quantity  of  the 
blastema  causes  the  augmented  tissue-change  simply  through  the 
**  pressure'*  on  the  organ,  we  would  venture  to  think  that  it  does  so 
onlj  through  the  intermediate  action  of  the  nervous  system.  The  in- 
fluenoe  of  the  latter  as  a  most  important  factor  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  tissue^  and  of  nutrition  in  general,  a])pears  to  us  not  sufficiently 
pointed  out,  although  it  is  alluded  to  in  several  places.  Thus,  the 
authors  say  at  page  17 : 

*'The  nerve  is,  therefore,  another  moment,  a  fourth  factor,  influencing  the 
metamorphosis  of  tissue  in  the  nitrogenous  ort^ans,  in  addition  to  the  oxygen, 
ihib  hlastema»  and  the  bulk  of  the  organ  itself.  But  while  the  action  of  these 
kUer  is  probably  uninterrupted,  that  of  the  nerrc  is  only  temporarily  sub- 
mitted to  the  influence  of  the  will,  and  manifests  itself,  so  to  say,  accordmg  to 
drcumstances  and  intention  with  increased  power.  But  it  is  evident,  that  the 
force  set  free  throi^  this  agency  is  spent  only  in  voluntary  movements,  and 
if,  therefore,  the  force  necessary  for  the  uninterrupted  internal  movements  is 
not  to  be  defective,  the  metamorphosis  of  the  respective  constituents  of  the 
body — ^viz.,  their  consumption  or  that  of  their  food-substitutes  must  be  in- 
creased in  the  same  proportion." 

It  is  evident  that  these  remarks  relate  only  to  the  action  of  the 
wHufUary  nerves,  but  we  cannot  help  assuming  that  the  action  of  tl^e 
nerves  {>fnuiriUon  is  more  important  to  the  change  of  tissue  than  is 
expressed  in  these  words,  and  that  it  is  as  uninterrupted  as  that  of  the 
anthers'  three  other  fl&ctors.  We  are  even  disposed  to  think  that  the 
hypothesis  which  all  these  researches  tend  to  prove — viz.,  that  the  albu- 
minous substances  are  transformed  only  in  the  tissues  and  not  in  the 
blood,  is  materially  strengthened  by  the  view  that,  within  the  animal 
organism,  it  is  the  agency  of  the  nervous  system  through  which,  in 
the  combination  of  the  molecules  of  the  substances  in  question,  that 
change  is  rendered  possible  which  precedes  their  further  decomposi- 
tion. The  laws  of  physics  no  doubt  rule  within  the  living  organism, 
as  well  as  in  the  inorganic  world,  yet  we  must  be  careful  not  to  explain 
the  most  complicated  phenomenon  as  regulated  merely  by  '^  the  quan- 
tify of  the  blastema  and  of  oxygen,'*  and  "  the  bulk  of  the  organ.'*  We 
an^  however,  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  authors,  whenever  they 
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speak  of  the  "  organ/'  do  not  regard  it  as  a  mere  mass  of  nitrogenous 
tissue,  but  as  tussue,  supplied  with  nervous  elements  superintending 
all  its  phenomena  of  nutrition. 

We  are,  fiurther,  disposed  to  think,  although  the  authors  do  not 
express  it,  that  terms  like  "  the  bulk  of  the  organ,**  refer  not  only  to 
the  nitrogenous  constituents,  but  also  to  the  liquid,  together  with  the 
salts  pervading  the  shape-giving  substances,  as  it  appears  to  us  beyond 
any  doubt  that  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  tissues  play  a  most 
important  part  in  their  nutrition  and  metamorphosis. 

\Ve  will  now  endeavour  to  give  a  short  description  of  the  authors' 
experiments  and  inferences,  the  subject  of  the  former  having  been  a 
young,  but  adult,  strong  farm-dog  (^' Hof-Hund**),  whose  weight  varied 
between  twenty -two  and  forty-one  kilogrammes,*  and  who  was  kept 
in  a  cage  S'  high,  4'  wide,  and  4'  deep.  The  animal  was  twice 
a-day  taken  out  of  the  cage,  and  led  about,  with  due  pcecantions  to 
avoid  loss  of  urine  and  fteces;  it  was  weighed  every  morning  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  the  food,  too,  was  always  accurately  wdghed« 
The  water  consumed  and  the  urine  passed  were  measured.  The 
determination  of  the  urea  and  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  was  per- 
foimed  by  Liobig's  volumetric  method;  that  of  the  sulphnric  acid 
by  a  method  slightly  modified  from  the  usual  one — ^viz.,  by  adding  the 
solution  of  the  chloride  of  barium  to  the  warmed  urine,  an  accurate 
description  of  this  proceeding  being  given  in  an  appendix  to  the  work. 

I.  Metamorphosis  of  tissue  during  starvaiion  (pp.  42-55). — Bischoff 
and  Yoit  give  three  series  of  obser>'ations,  of  several  days'  duration 
each,  and  some  of  single  days ;  the  observations  were  made  in  the  course 
of  eighteen  months,  under  varying  circumstances.  In  order  to  show 
how  the  authors  executed  their  experiments  and  calculations,  we  will 
subjoin  the  first  series  in  detail.  The  weight  of  the  solids  is  given  in 
grammes,  that  of  the  fluids  in  cubic  centimetei's.t 

"I.  TaLle  on  Slarcat  Ion  from  October  19M  to  25M,  1S57. 

Weight  of 
Date.  tho  animal        Food.        Water.        Urine.  Urea.  Feces, 

in  grammes. 

"October  19  ...  33-310  ...  0  ...   0  ...  202  ...  24*482  ...  0 

20  ...  32-720  ...  0  ...   0  ...  225  ...  25-6G0  ...  0 

21...  32110  ...  0  ...   0  ...  205  ...  22754  ...  0 

22  ...  31020  ...  0  ...   0  ...  203  ...  20-300  ...  0 

23...  31-110  ...  0  ...630  ...  135  ...  13230  ...  0 

24  ...  30-750  ...  0  ...   0  ...  160  ...  15-232  ...  0 


» 


25  ...  30-330     ...     0     ...  630    ...  1130     ...  121-568 


"This  table  shows  tliat  the  dog  lost,  during  these  six.  days,  2980  grms.of  hia 
weight,  of  which  loss  2917  grms.  at  least  were  from  its  body. 

"  In  order  to  learn  what  this  loss  consisted  of,  we  first  calculate  from  tho 
quantity  of  urea  excreted — 121,558  grms. — and  from  the  amount  of  nitn^en 
contained  iu  it — 5673  grms.  N,  the  loss  which  the  animal  sustained  in  nitro* 

*  A  kilogramme  =  2'C793  poands  trojr,  or  2*2040  pounds  avoirdupois. 
t  A  ^n-amme  is  equal  to  15*4325  grains  troy ;  a  cubic  centimeter  to  16*9  minims,  fst  19'^ 
grains  troy. 
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genons  tissae.  Aasmning  the  animal's  flesh  to  contain  Z'4>  per  cent,  of  N,  the 
1088  amoauted  to  1668  grms.  of  flesh.  The  remainder  of  the  loss,  1312  grms., 
must  have  been  fat  or  water,  or  both. 

"  It  was,  howeyer,  no  doabt,  /ai  aloHe,  for  if  it  had  been  water,  the  indis- 
pensable material  for  the  respiration  and  calorification  would  have  been 
wanting.  According  to  the  researches  of  Regnault  and  Reiset,  a  dog  equal  in 
weight  to  ours,  under  a  flesh-diet,  would  consume  daily  250  grms.  carbon,  and 
900  grms.  oxygen.  If  our  dog  had  consumed  only  the  carbon  of  the  flesh  just 
calcvuated,  it  would  have  amounted  to  less  than  40  grms.  in  twenty -four  hours, 
while,  if  the  remainder  of  the  loss  were  assumed  to  be  fat,  ISO  grms.  carbon 
would  have  been  at  its  disposal.  In  the  same  manner,  the  dog,  had  it  put  to 
use  onlj  the  flesh,  would  not  have  consumed  more  than  100  grms.  oxygen  per 
day ;  wnile,  if  the  remainder  of  the  loss  had  been  fat,  it  womd  have  required 
6-14  grms.  oxygen.  It  b,  besides,  a  well-kno\vii  fact,  that  starving  animals 
become  lean  and  lose  fat,  and  there  is,  ou  the  other  side,  no  reason  why  the 
dog  shoold  have  yielded  water  from  his  own  body,  while  he  could  obtain  from 
wiihoat  as  much  as  he  wanted. 

"  The  calculation  of  the  urine,  and  of  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  exhalation, 
farther  shows  that  the  dog  did  not  require  more  water  than  was  supplied  by 
the  flesh  consumed,  and  by  the  water  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  liydrogen 
of  the  fat. 

"We  consider  ourselves  from  all  this,  perfectly  entitled  to  regard  the  dog's 
loss  of  weight  as  caused  merely  by  loss  of  flesh  and  fat,  and  arc  therefore  led 
to  the  following  calculation : — 

Ingestion.* 

Food.  Water.         Nitrogen.        Carbon.      Hydrogen.  Oxygen. 

^^SeR  ""Z  ^^  ^™j  12660  ...  5673  ...     208-8  ...     2886  ...     859 

^^iL^^^^S"" '!'"!!  '^^^'^ -  ^    -  ^^^'^ ••  ^2^'^^  -  ^^2'^ 

Water     ..'...'!        630  ...    0       ...        0     ...      0       ...       0 


16127  ...  5673  ...  llOO'l  ...  15296  ...  1987 

Egestion. 

1130  c.  cm.  urine  .    .    .    1048-0  ...  5673  ...      244  ...      8*20  ...    32*6 
Remaining  for  skin  and  |    ^^^.^  q  ^qj^,^        ^^^.^q        ^CjO-L 

As  the  144*76  grms.  hydrogen  form  1302  8  grms.  water,  the  dog's  excre- 
tion through  skin  and  lungs  amounted  to  176/5  grms.  water,  and  10757 
grms.  carbon."  (p.  45.) 

In  order  to  examine  the  correctness  of  this  manner  of  analysis,  the 
anthors  have,  in  addition,  calculated  the  loss  through  lungs  and  skin 
by  the  deficit  between  the  loss  through  the  urine  and  fseces,  compared 
with  the  consumption  of  food  and  substance  of  body.  In  the  series 
nnder  consideration  : — 

**  The  dog  consumed  from  its  body  ....    2980  grms. 
Water 63    „ 


Sum-total 3043 


»i 


*  Tlie  term  **  ingestion**  (Einnahme)  is  used  here  and  in  the  other  tables  of  the  work  for 
tbe  iBlMtaiiM  eonsnmed  by  the  animal  through  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue,  including  as 
wfU  tlM  Buitarial  takan  tkom  tbe  body  as  that  receired  with  the  food. 
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It  excreted  in  1130  c.  em.  tirine    ....    1186  grmt. 

Leaying  for  skin  and  lungs 1857    „ 

Our  preceding  calculation  yields  ....    1851    „      "  (p.  45). 

Tbe  slight  difference  between  the  figures  obtained  by  these  different 
manners  of  calculation,  points  to  the  correctness  of  the  methods. 

The  loss  of  the  dog  during  twenty-four  hoars,  estimating  its  medium 
weight  to  be  31*8  kUogrma.,  was  for  one  kilogrm.  0*30  grm.  nitrogen, 
and  5*67  grms.  carbon. 

The  warmth  developed  by  the  animal  during  twenty-four  hours  was 
computed  from  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  consumed  tissue,  a 
portion  of  the  hydrogen  (20*7  grms.)  corresponding  to  the  oxygen 
present  in  the  same  tissue  (166*1  grms.)  having  been  previously  ab- 
stracted, as  not  contributing  to  the  devdopment  of  warmth.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  carbon  (1075*7  grms.),  and  hydrogen  (124*06  grms.), 
the  authors  have  adopted  the  figures  of  Favre  and  Silbermann — ^viz., 
for  1  grm.  carbon  8086  units  of  warmth,  and  for  1  grm.  hydrogen 
34,462  units  of  warmth.  According  to  this  computation,  the  uiimal 
developed  12,976,466  units  of  warmth  during  the  six  days  of  the  ex- 
periment j  therefore  during  twenty-four  hours,  2,162,744  nnits  of 
warmth. 

Bischoff  and  Yoit  are,  however,  aware  that  this  method  of  calcula- 
tion gives,  at  the  utmost,  only  an  approximative  result ;  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  heat-creating  power  of  fat,  sugar;  and  similar 
substances,  depends  strictly  on  their  per-centage  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  and  whether  the  oxygen  contained  in  combustible  substances 
is  to  be  considered  as  already  combined  with  part  of  the  hydrogen  in 
the  proportion  of  water.  The  heat-equivalents  for  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen appear,  besides,  to  be  not  yet  ascertained  with  perfect  cer- 
tainty ;  those  adopted  by  Liebig,  for  instance,  in  his  twenty-eighth 
letter,  are  for  carbon  7881,  and  for  hydrogen  33,808  units  ;  therefore 
perceptibly  smaller  than  those  of  Favre  and  Silbermann. 

The  results  of  the  authors'  various  observations  on  the  phenomena 
of  nutrition  in  starvation,  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  of  other 
observers ;  they  show  the  minimum  amount  of  tissue-metamorphosis 
under  given  circumstances ;  they  prove  that,  the  other  influences  re- 
maining the  same,  the  consumption  of  tissue  is  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  coudition  of  the  animal ;  that  with  the  decrease  of  the  weight  of 
the  latter,  the  quantity  of  tissue  undergoing  decomposition,  decreases 
likewise ;  that  this  law  is  true,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  entire 
animal,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  single  constituents  of  its  body ; 
that,  for  instance,  a  starving  animal,  which  is  relatively  rich  in  &t, 
consumes  a  larger  proportion  of  fat,  one  relatively  rich  in  flesh  more 
flesh.  The  latter  phenomenon  the  authors  explain,  by  supposing  that 
the  bulk  of  nitrogenous  tissue  being  relatively  great,  a  larger  quantity 
of  its  substance  undergoes  a  change  of  combination  of  molecules  ;  that 
thus  a  larger  amount  of  primary  products  of  nitrogenous  tissue-change 
is  formed,  which  in  their  further  oxidation  occupy  relatively  much 
oxygen,  leaving  only  a  small  quantity  available  for  the  oxidation  of 
fat.     The  fact,  on  the  other  side,  that  a  isLt  animal,  when  starving,  de* 
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eompoaes  relattydj  little  flesh  and  much  fat,  is  interpreted  by  the 
ftanmption,  thai  the  greater  balk  of  iaX  appropriates  more  oxygen,  and 
thus  diminishes  its  action  on  the  flesh. 

This  interpretation  may  be  correct,  but  others  might  have  the  same 
claim.  Thua^  for  instance,  in  an  animal  comparatively  rich  in  &t  and 
poor  in  muscular  tissue,  the  phenomena  of  inDcrvation — and  this  we 
oonaider  a  point  of  great  importance— may  be  considered  to  be  less 
active,  the  quantity  of  nutritive  fluids  may  also  be  conceived  to  be 
snudler,  and  proportionally  to  this,  the  amount  of  activity  connected 
with  their  locomotion;  the  nitrogmous  tissue-change  under  such 
circumstances  would  be  less  active,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  the 
consumption  of  fat  would  be  relatively  great;  while,  according  to 
Bischoff  and  Yoit,  the  presence  of  the  greater  bulk  of  £skt  would  be 
the  primary  cavM  of  its  greater  consumption,  and  the  diminished 
waste  of  nitrogenous  tissue  its  consequence.  In  an  animal  rich  in 
nitrogenous  tissue,  on  the  contrary,  the  phenomena  of  innervation 
might  be  deemed  more  active,  and  also  the  quantity  of  nutritive  fluids 
greater,  requiring  more  activity  in  their  locomotion ;  through  all  this, 
and  not  merely  through  the  large  bulk  of  nitrogenous  organs,  a  com- 
paratively ocMisiderable  nitrogenous  tissue- change  may  be  eflected. 

The  authors'  calculations  on  the  production  of  heat  during  star- 
Taticm  are  important,  as  their  inferences  regarding  the  consumption  of 
tissue  in  other  series  of  observations  are  to  some  degree  based  on 
them.  According  to  these  calculations,  the  minimum  of  heat  de- 
veloped by  the  dog  in  question  during  twenty-four  hours  amounts  to 

3,200,000  units. 

TL  On  ike  metamorj^koeii  of  Hwue  (hiring  flesh-feeding  (pp.  56-97), 
the  authors  oflbr  fourteen  tables. — The  fl^  used  was  "  good  frew 
cow's  flesh;  &t,  bone,  cartilage,  and  other  admixtures,  were  always 
carefully  removed."  It  seems  tJiat  only  some  specimens  of  the  flesh  used 
have  been  submitted  to  analysis,  and  that  these  contained,  at  an 
avenge^  scarcely  one  per  cent,  of  fat.  Considering  the  very  great 
degee^  of  care  bestowed  on  these  experiments,  it  would  have  appeared 
more  satisfiu^ry,  if  specimens  of  all  the  flesh  used  had  been  analjrsed, 
at  least  with  regard  to  the  per-centage  of  &t,  salts,  and  water;  but 
the  manner  in  which  the  results  of  the  various  experiments  agree 
amongst  themselves,  permits  us  to  consider  them  as  trustworthy,  in 
sinte  of  the  slight  deficiency  mentioned. 

A  similar,  though  unavoidable  inaccuracy  presents  itself  with 
x^gard  to  the  fsecal  excretiona  Their  analysis  has  been  performed 
only  in  an  i^proximative  manner ;  and,  besides  this,  the  animal's  evacu- 
ations having  been  passed  sometimes  at  long  and  uncertain  intervals, 
-the  authors  were  often  obliged  to  apportion,  by  calculation,  certain  quan- 
tities to  former  series  of  observations. 

The  fourteen  series  of  observations  on  pure  flesh-feeding  exhibit 

great  variety,  uot  only  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  flesh  fed,  but 

also  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  animal's  nutrition  at  the  beginning 

-of  each  series.     Every  single  series  offers  points  of  great  interest;  we 

«wiUy  however^  mention  only  the  results  of  the  eleventh  iporc  in  detaiL 
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The  dog,  after  bsring  been  fed  duiisg  aevenl  days  merely  on  brotli 
and  bread,  weighed  at  the  mmmenrgpent  of  the  experiment  32,990 
grms.  The  ammal  then  took,  on  thzee  soceeaBiTe  days^  2000  grms.  of 
flesh  daily,  therefore  6000  grms.  in  alL  It  lost  daring  this  period, 
the  fieces  having  been  aoooanted  fcx-,  89  grms.  in  weight. 

"  What  did  this  loss  consist  in  ?  The  6000  gnns.  flesh  contained  20i  grms. 
nitrogen.  The  dog  excreted  SS0'S6  grms.  nrei^  with  177*75  gnns.  nitrogen; 
the  94  gnns.  feces  contained  2S'56  enns.  solids  and  65*44  ^nns.  water,  and  in 
the  former  1S6  grm.  nitrogen.  The  3og  excreted,  therefore,  in  ail,  179*61  grms. 
nitrogen,  or  24*39  grms.  less  than  it  had  reoeiTed  in  the  flesh.  These  oorre- 
spond  to  71 7  ^[rms.  flesh,  which,  therefore,  the  animal  had  appropriated.  As, 
howerer,  notwithstandii^  this,  it  lost  S9  grms.,  it  must  hare  jiehied  806  grms. 
of  water  or  fat."  (p.  86.) 

"  Daring  tventj-foor  hoors  the  animal  excreted : 

Ib  the  oriBe.  In  the  fieces.  Throogfa  tkin  and  Inn^ 

1348-00  water.  ...  21-81  water.  ...        587  69  water. 

59*25  nitrogen.  ...          0*62  nitrc^en.  ...         190*95  carbon. 

25-39  carbon.  . . .          4*13  carbon. 

This  giTes  for  1  kilogrm.  dog  daring  twenty-four  hours,  the  arerage  weight 
htin^  3276  kilognns.,  1*83  grms.  nitrogen  and  6*73  grms.  carbon. 

"  With  r^ard  to  the  production  of  warmth,  166*85  oxygen  require  20*86 
hydrogen.  The  combustion  of  the  remaining  4333  hj({ro^n,  and  572*86 
carbon,  yields  6,125,384  units  of  heat,  and  for  twentj -four  hours  2,041,795 
units."  (p.  87.) 

As  the  minimum  of  warmth  for  twenty-four  hours  amounts  to 
2,200,000  units,  there  is  for  every  day  a  deficit  of  158,205  units^ 
corresponding  to  about  16  grms.  fiit  which  the  animal  consumed  from 
its  own  body;  the  dog  lived,  therefore,  during  the  three  days,  on 
5283  grms.  flesh,  about  48  grms.  fisit,  and  1238  grms.  water  (viz.,  758 
from  its  body,  and  480  grms.  taken  during  the  experiment). 

This  observation  proves,  according  to  our  authors,  that  the  amount 
of  nitrogenous  tissue-change  depends,  to  a  great  d^ree,  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  animal,  and  especially  on  the  bulk  of  the  nitrogenous 
organs.  In  the  present  instance  the  animal  appropriated,  during 
three  days,  717  grms.  of  nitrogenous  substance  out  of  6000  grms. 
ingested  daring  that  period;  while  in  another  experiment,  4000  grm& 
which  the  animal  took  within  two  days,  were  not  sufficient  to  repair 
the  loss  sustained  during  the  same  period  by  the  metaaioq)ho8is  of 
tissue.  In  the  latter  case  the  animal,  just  before  the  experiment,  had 
received  2500  grms.  flesh  daily,  while  it  had  been  fod  on  broth  and 
bread  previously  to  the  series  under  consideration.  The  nitrogenous 
tissue  of  the  animal,  after  the  flesh-feeding,  may  be  assumed  to  have 
been  in  good  condition,  while  during  the  bread  and  broth  diet  a  part 
of  it  had,  we  may  suppose,  been  wasted  and  supplanted  by  water. 
This  supposition  is  rendered  still  more  probable  by  the  fact,  that 
during  the  experiment  just  detailed,  the  dog  lost  water  and  appro- 
priated nitrogenous  tissue. 

This  observation  teaches  ns  also,  that  the  weight  alone  cannot 
always  entitle  ns  to  form  condnsions  regarding  the  state  of  an  animal's 
nutritioni  for  in  spite  of  the  considerable  gain  in  nitrogenooa  substance^ 
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and  the  only  small  loss  of  fat,  the  dog's  weight  had  decreased  through 
the  loss  of  water.  It  was  by  basing  his  caJcolations  on  the  weight 
alone,  that  Bischoff  in  his  former  essay,  '  On  the  Urea  as  a  Measure  of 
the  Metamorphosis  of  Tissue/  was  led  to  maintain,  that  not  all  the 
nitrogen  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  but  that  about  one-third  of  it 
escapes  in  some  other  way  than  as  a  component  of  urea.  It  is,  how- 
erer,  quite  clear  that  a  dog  fed  on  two  pounds  of  flesh  may  exactly 
keep  his  weight,  not  only  by  transforming  these  two  pounds  into  tissue 
Mid  losing  two  by  decomposition  of  tissue,  but  also  by  consuming 
through  the  tissue-change  a  pound  and  a  half  of  flesh  and  half  a  pound 
of  fi&t,  or  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  flesh,  and  retaining  half  a  pound  of 
water.  Bischoff  himself  explains  his  former  error,  and  believes  now, 
with  his  joint  author,  that,  by  a  fundamental  law,  all  the  nitrogen  in 
the  dog,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  is  excreted  through  the  kidneys 
as  urea.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  this  respect  Bischoff  and 
Voit  are  in  harmony  with  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  who  have  established 
the  law  in  question,  with  regard  to  carnivorous  animals  in  general,  in 
their  well-known  treatise  '  On  the  Digestive  Fluids  and  the  Metamor- 
phosis of  Tissue.' 

Amongst  the  results  from  the  experiments  on  flesh-feeding  alone, 
we  further  remark,  that  the  dog  can  he  maintained  in  good  condition  by 
fieth  alone,  vnthotU  losing  eitlier  jlesh  or  /at;  Uhot  this,  Iiowever,  re- 
quires  an  amount  of  flesh  eqaod  to  one-tioentieth  to  oner-twenty-fifUi  of 
the  entire  toeigfu  of  body.  This  experience  is  rather  opposed  to  the 
Tiew  of  Liebig,  who  thinks  it  "  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  these 
substances,  considering  their  properties,  would,  in  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  are  presented  to  oxygen  in  the  organism,  produce 
the  necessary  temperature  of  the  body,  and  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
heat,  for  of  all  organic  compounds,  the  plastic  constituents  of  food  are 
those  which  possess  in  the  lowest  degree  the  properties  of  combusti* 
bility  and  of  developing  heat  by  their  oxidation." 

''Of  all  the  elements  of  the  animal  body,  nitrogen  has  the  feeblest  attrac- 
tion for  oxygen;  and  what  is  stfll  more  remarkable,  it  deprives  all  com- 
bustible elements,  with  which  it  combines  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of 
the  power  of  combining  with  oxygen — that  is,  of  undergoing  combustion.'** 

It  might  be  said,  in  support  of  Liebig's  view,  that  flesh  is  never 
altogether  free  from  fat  and  non-nitrogenous  elements,  yet,  if  we  may 
accept  the  authors'  assertion,  that  the  flesh  supplied  by  them  to  the 
dog  contained  rather  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  &t,  their  inference 
would  not  be  materially  restricted  owing  to  the  presence  of  so  small  a 
proportion.  From  the  experiments  on  mixed  flesh  and  fat  feeding,  it 
appears,  at  all  events,  to  result,  in  opposition  to  the  second  remark  of 
Liebig's,  that,  within  the  animal  body,  the  oxygen  has  as  great,  and 
ey^Di  a  greater  affinity  to  the  primary  products  of  metamorphosis  of 
the  nitrogenous  tissues  (not  to  the  unchanged  tissues  themselves)  than 
tofiit. 

Bischoflf  and  Voit  further  infer,  that  if  the  flesh  offered  to  the  dog 

•  LkUg^  FuBiliar  Letters  on  Chemiitr/.    Voarth  edition,  edited  bj  John  Blyib,  UtO* 
piaf4,    London,  18M. 
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if  lem  ihan  <me-hoentieth  to  {me^wenUf-fifth  of  its  enUre  toetghiy  U 
consumes  in  addition  a  pari  of  the  niirogemma  and  /oMissues  of  its 
body. 

If  the  dog  receives  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  rq^air  of  iU 
UssuSy  it  appropriates  the  surplus.  As  soon  aSj  through  this,  the 
amimars  u)eight  has  become  increased,  a  proportUmaUy  larger  amount 
qffood  is  required  to  repair  the  necessary  tissue  consumption,  and  a 
siill  larger  one  in  order  to  ensure  further  vncroase.  If  the  latter  ii 
qfired  in  an  increasing  proportion,  the  dog  arrives  al  last  at  a 
wsaximum  weight;  ii  then  ceases  to  take  food,  and  consequently,  the 
wiietamorphosis  of  tissue  being  uninterrupted,  rapidly  loses  weight,  untH 
it  again  acquires  the  power  cftakmgfood 

The  quantity  of  flesh  necessary  to  repair  the  loss  fffedted  by  the  tissue- 
ehange,  or  to  cause  increase  of  flesh,  depends  on  the  amount  of  nitrogenous 
tissue  in  the  body,  the  animal  possessed  ofrdaiivdy  much  flesh  requiring 
more  than  thai  poor  infUA. 

The  amount  of  nitrogenous  tissue-change  becomes  increased  by  the 
ingestion  of  nitrogenous  food,  and  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
latter.  If  the  animal  receives  only  the  quantity  corresponding  to 
the  tissue-change  during  starvation,  it  continues  to  lose  weight,  becimse 
the  amount  of  labour  to  be  performed  is  augmented,  and  consequently 
the  decomposition  of  tissue  increased,  through  the  ingestion  of  food^ 
and  the  larger  amount  of  blastema  thus  produced.  The  decomposition 
of  nitrogenous  tissue  would  in  this  manner,  the  authors  maintain, 
always  go  on  increasing  with  the  increase  of  ingestion;  the  animal 
would  perish  from  starvation,  in  spite  of  the  increased  amount  of  food,  if 
not,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  available  being  limited,  at  last  the  point  would 
be  reached  when  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  would  be  occupied  by  the  {»rimazy 
products  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  nitrogenous  tissue  for  thdr 
ftirther  oxidation.  It  is  only  then  that  the  animal  ceases  to  lose,  and 
that  if  a  further  addition  is  made  to  the  food,  it  b^ins  to  gain  weight. 
By  the  progressing  increase  of  ingestion  the  weight  of  the  animal  may 
then  be  progressively  raised  unto  that  limit,  when,  as  already  men- 
tioned, and  as  shown  by  Table  XII.,  on  flesh-feeding,  the  animal 
becomes  unable  to  take  food  for  a  time^  until  a  certain  amount  of  re- 
trogressive tissue-change  has  taken  place. 

These  experiences,  and  the  relation  of  the  excretion  of  urea  to  the 
ingestion  of  various  quantities  and  qualities  of  food,  and  to  the  tissue- 
change  during  starvation,  lead  the  authors  repeatedly  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  source  of  urea,  and  the  theory  of  the  so-called  "  hixus- 
consumption^' — that  theory  which  teaches  that,  whenever  more  albumen 
is  introduced  into  the  system  than  is  necessary  for  the  repair  of  the 
nitrogenous  tissue-change,  this  superfluous  albumen  is  at  once  oxidised 
within  the  blood,  without  having  previously  entered  into  the  formation 
of  tissues,  and  that  this  immediate  decomposition  of  albuminous  sub- 
stances is  the  cause  of  the  rapid  increase  of  urea  after  large  meals 
(lehmann,  Frerichs,  Bidder  and  Schmidt).  Bischoff  and  Voit  Iwld 
this  theory  as  entirely  unfounded,  and  maintain  with  Berxelios, 
Miiller,  and  liebig,  that  it  is  impossible  that  urea  can  be  formed 
rom  albtunen  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
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nitrogeuoiis  tiasaes,  and  that  the  quantity  of  nitrogenous  tissue  meta- 
morphoaed  is  measurable  by  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  iirine. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Bischoff  already,  in  his  former  essay 
(1853),  rejected  the  theory  of  "  luxus-consumption,"  supporting  Liebig*s 
view,  that  the  albumen  in  the  alkaline  blood  resists  the  influenoe  of 
OEygen,  and  that,  without  this  resistance,  nutrition,  through  the  agency 
of  tliis  principle,  would  be  impossible.  The  experiments  in  the  work 
before  us  tend  much  to  strengthen  this  view,  and  to  invalidate  that 
of  the  "  luxus-consumption,"  at  all  events  in  carnivorous  animals. 
The  facts,  that  the  starving  animal  forms  urea,  which  can  have  no 
other  source  than  that  of  tissue-change,  and  that  the  quantity  of  urea 
formed  by  the  starving  animal  increases  or  decreases  with  the  greater 
•or  smaller  bulk  of  nitrogenous  organs ;  the  further  circumstance  that 
the  animal  fed  with  an  insufficient  amount  of  nitrogenous  food,  yields 
a  quantity  of  urea,  not  only  corresponding  to  this,  but  exceeding  it ; 
the  additional  consideration,  that  when  more  nitrogenous  food  is  in- 
,geflted  than  is  required  for  tiie  repair  of  the  nitrogenous  tissue-change, 
tliis  surplus  food  leads  to  increase  of  the  nitrogenous  organs,  and  is  not 
Jit  onoe  decomposed  in  the  blood  and  excreted  as  urea,  and  that,  there- 
fore, less  nitrogen  is  excreted  than  ingested  ;  and,  lastly,  the  observa- 
tion that  the  animal,  when  fed  to  such  a  degree  that  the  oxygen  of 
the  blood  is  not  sufficient  to  oxidize  the  primary  products  of  nitroge- 
nous tissue-metamorphosis,  ceases  for  the  time  to  take  food,  and  loses 
weight,  until  the  oxidation  of  these  products  has  taken  place,  and 
oxygen  becomes  again  disposable  for  further  metamorphosis  and  deve- 
lopment of  force ;  all  these  points  render  it  improbable  that  albumen 
18  oxidized  within  the  blood,  previously  to  having  entered  into  the 
formation  of  nitrogenous  tissue. 

III.  Metamorphosis  of  tissue  under  flesh  cmd  /<U-diet,  and/cU  alone. 
(pp.  97-153.) — ^We  find  under  this  head  seventeen  observations  on  fat 
and  flesh,  one  on  flesh  alone,  and  one  on  fat  alone.  In  the  first  series, 
the  animal  weighing  28,480  grms.,  received  during  ten  days  (from  No- 
vomber  22nd  to  D^ember  2nd,  1857)  150  grms.  flesh  and  250  grms. 
fit  daily.  It  lost  only  161  grms.  of  its  weight  during  the  whole  pe- 
riod ;  but  the  calculation  from  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  proved  that 
the  loss  in  nitrogenous  tissue  amounted  to  830*3  grms.,  while  the  dog 
about  300  gnns.  fkt  and  370  grms.  water.  The  daily  nitrogenous 
averaged  233  grma,  which  is  rather  more  than  it  would 
have  been  in  the  fiusting  animal,  but  less  than  if  150  grms.  flesh 
had  been  given  without  fat,  and  in  addition,  fot  was  appropriated.  In 
another  series  of  32  days,  the  animal  weighing  28,890  grms.  received, 
diily  500  grms.  flesh  with  250  grms.  fat.  It  gained  daily  58  grms. 
flesh  and  76  grma  fat ;  while  in  another  series,*  when  the  dog  had  600 
grms.  flesh  alone,  it  lost  every  day  82  grms.  flesh  and  106*64  grms.  &t. 
These  experiments  show  still  more  distinctly  than  the  former,  that  by 
the  addition  of  fat  to  nitrogenous  food,  the  amount  of  nitrogenous 
tisrao-metamorphosis  is  perceptibly  depr^sed ;  but  that,  notwithstand- 

*  Tbm  ftfth  taUe  on  Seab-feediDg.  The  authors  at  p.  106,  when  referring  to  the  reaalta 
•cCtkt  axpciimeiii  mnstrated  by  this  table  (p.  68  and  69),  state  the  dail^  louatM^  3^8 
Snia^  while  this  flgore  applies  to  the  fittty  tissue  lost  during  the  two  days  of  the  ezperi- 
mmi,  the  loss  far  one  day  being  124  grms.  fatty  tissue,  with  106*64  grms.  fat. 
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ing  tbe  addition  of  fat,  an  increasing  amonnt  of  nitrogenous  food 
leads  to  increased  change  of  nitrogenous  tissue. 

The  author's  general  inferences  regarding  tbe  influence  of  fat  as  food 
are:  1.  That  Uie  metamorplwsis  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  o/ the 
body,  and  the  consumjHion  of  fieshfo^*  tJieir  restoration^  are  iwt  impeded 
by  the  use  of  fat  2.  The  increased  metamorphosis  of  nil/rogenous  tissues 
through  increased  ingestion  of  fleshy  is  not  prevented  by  tlie  addition  of 
fat,  but  is  augmented  in  the  same  munner  as  if  increased  qiuintities  of 
flesh  aUyne  had  been  taken.  3.  Fat  even  increases  the  metamwpliosis  of 
nitrogenous  tissues,  and  does  this  in  proportion  to  its  quantity.  This 
third  inference,  although  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  authors* 
observations,  seems  not  to  be  quite  in  accordance  with  Tables  XI V^ 
XY.,  and  XVI.,  on  flesh  and  fat  feeding ;  each  table  exhibiting  a  series 
of  three  days,  the  dog  having  received  in  the  first  series  500  gnns.  flesh, 
and  100  grms.  fat  daily ;  in  the  second,  500  grms.  flesh  and  200  grms. 
fat ;  in  the  third,  the  same  amount  of  flesh  with  300  grms.  fat.  The 
animal's  condition  in  all  these  three  consecutive  series,  was  almost  the 
same.  In  the  first  series  the  daily  metamorphosis  of  nitrogenous 
tissue  amounted  to  463  grms.,  in  the  second  to  500  grms.,  and  in  the 
third  to  45G  grms. 

The  cause  of  the  increased  nitrogenous  tissue-change^  induced  by  fat, 
the  authors  explain  by  the  supposition,  that  fat  is  not  directly  burnt 
off  in  the  blood,  but  previously  enters  into  the  metamorphosis  of  tis- 
sues. The  manner  in  which  the  authors  suppose  this  to  be  effected,  is 
not  quite  clear  to  us.  An  indisputable  cause  appears  to  us  to  be  in 
the  fact,  that  the  assimilation  and  circulation  of  an  increased  quantity 
of  fat  requires  the  expenditure  of  more  force  than  is  required  for  a 
smaller  amount  of  fat,  and  that  this  additional  force  can  only  be  deve- 
loped by  an  increased  decomposition  of  nitrogenous  tissue.  But  there 
seems  to  be  another  cause  for  nitrogenous  tissue-change  in  the  storing 
up  of  fat  in  the  body ;  the  deposition  of  fat,  and  especially  the  forma- 
tion of  the  surrounding  cellular  membranes  for  the  fat  globules,  may 
be  thought  to  be  connected  with  some  consumption  or  rather  conversion 
of  force,  and  some  metamorphosis  of  nitrogenous  tissue  which  would 
become  increased  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fat  ingested. 

The  fourth  inference  is,  tliatfat  invariably  cfiecks  the  metainorpJyosii 
of  nitrogenous  tissue  by  a  definite  ammtnt  which  exceeds  the  increased 
tissue-diatige  noticed  under  tiie  preceding  head  Thus  the  quantity  of 
flesli,  when  given  simultaneously  toith  fat,  may  be  reduced  to  onefourth 
or  one-Hhird  of  what  U  ougJU  to  be,  when  given  aione,  in  order  to  keej^ 
the  body  at  its  normal  umght. 

The  authors'  view,  as  far  as  we  can  understand  it,  is  that  &t  does 
not  prevent  the  tissue-change  necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
requisite  amount  of  motor  force,  but  that  the  oxygen  available  after  the 
oxidation  of  the  products  of  this  necessary  tissue-change,  is,  when  &t 
is  present,  occupied  by  this  latter,  and  thus  prevented  firom  induciog 
further  decomposition  of  nitrogenous  organs.  Fat  acts,  therefore,  by 
diminishing  the  influence  of  one  of  the  factors  of  the  tissue-change^ 
and  the  fat  ingested  with  the  food  seems  to  possess  this  power  in  m 
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higher  degree  than  the  fiit  stored  up  in  the  body  and  encased  in  uitro- 
genous  membraoes.  I^  however,  more  flesh  is  given  than  is  necessary 
fat  the  reconstruction  of  the  tissue  used  up  in  the  development  of  the 
necessary  motor  force,  then  the  case  becomes,  with  regard  to  the 
nitrogenous  tissue,  the  same  as  if  no  fat  were  added  to  the  flesh — viz., 
the  excess  of  the  latter  leads  to  increased  tissuo-chauge,  and  is  not 
stored  up ;  but  if  the  oxygen  available  after  the  oxidation  of  the  nitro- 
genous products  of  tissue-change  is  not  sufficient  to  oxidize  also  the 
£it  taken  with  the  flesh,  then  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  fat  is  retained 
in  the  body.  It  is  this  manner  of  feeding  which  Bischoff  and  Yoit 
regard  as  real  "  luxus-consumption,*'  because  they  see  in  it  an  un- 
necessary waste  of  nitrogenous  sabstance,  the  excess  of  the  latter 
being,  so  to  say,  used  up  merely  for  its  own  sake,  to  produce  the  neces- 
sary force  for  its  assimilation  and  locomotion  within  the  body.  Ac- 
cording to  this  supposition,  men  accustomed  to  take  the  amount  of 
nitrogenous  food  and  £it  just  necessary,  would,  by  adding  more  nitro- 
genous food,  not  increase  the  bulk  of  their  nitrogenous  tissues,  but 
would  rather  store  up  fat ;  by  the  addition  of  fat,  too,  the  waste,  con- 
sequently the  necessary  supply  of  nitrogenous  constituents,  could  not 
be  diminished.  The  question  is  of  so  great  importance  for  the  physi- 
ologist as  well  as  for  the  farmer,  that  repeated  experiments  on  different 
species  of  animals,  under  vaiied  conditions,  and  also  on  man,  are  very 
desirable. 

The  researches  of  others  on  this  subject  have  been,  hitherto,  rather 
scanty  when  compared  with  those  of  our  authors.  Thtis,  Botkin* 
found  that  a  dog  weighing  10,099  grms.,  when  fed  on  a  pound  of  flesh 
and  200  grms.  of  water  daily,  had,  during  seven  days,  an  average  ex* 
cretion  of  31*96  grms.  of  urea,  and  decreased  in  weight  to  8721  grms. ; 
while  the  same  dog,  during  the  seven  days  following,  when  he  received, 
in  addition  to  the  diet  mentioned,  81  grms.  of  iaX  daily,  excreted  only 
S4'302  grms.  of  urea,  and  increased  in  weight  to  9583  grms.  In  this 
experiment,  therefore,  the  addition  of  fat  to  the  food  had  not  increased 
the  change  of  nitrogenous  tissue,  but  had  considerably  diminished  it. 

Lang'st  and  Mettenheimer*s^  observations  relate  principally  to  the 
excretion  of  fat  through  the  urine.  Bocker'8§  experiments  on  four 
healthy  young  men  who  used  first  a  diet  without  butter,  and  then 
with  a  varying  quantity  of  butter  (from  2  to  90  grms.),  led  to  the  in- 
ference, that  addition  of  &t  to  the  diet  exercises  no  distinct  influence 
on  the  water,  the  urea,  the  uric,  phosphoric,  and  sulphuric  acids,  the 
magnesia,  the  soda,  and  the  potash  of  the  urine.  Butter,  however, 
appears  to  as  not  the  most  fit  kind  of  fat  for  such  researches^  as  well 
becaose  large  quantities  of  it  often  derange  the  digestion,  as  also 
because  the  amount  of  water,  casein,  and  salts  admixed  with  it,  is 
Tariable. 

•  Zar  Frage  des  StoflWeohteU  der  Fette  Im  thierischen  Organlsmns :  Tirchoir*s  Archir, 
TOL  XT.  p.  S80.     1858. 

t  De  adipe  in  nrina  et  renlbns  hominnm  et  animaliam.    Dorpat,  1853. 

X  A«noliddaB|^  ron  Fett  durch  den  Urin :  Archlr  des  Vereins  f.  winensch.  HeiUrande* 
inoL  L  p.  S74.     1659. 

I  OMtortna^  ZoUMhriA  t  Ujg^  toI.  i.  1859. 
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lY.  On  Jle^  and  sugoar-feeding  combined  the  aathors  have  eig^t 
experiments,  and  one  on  suga/r-feeding  alone.  The  sugar  used  was 
generally  grape-sugar,  onlj  in  one  instance  milk-sngar.  The  results 
obtained  with  both  kinds  of  sugar  are  analogous,  but  the  milk-sugar 
seemed  to  cause  diarrhoea. 

Of  great  interest  is  a  series  of  five  observations,  from  the  19  th  of  June 
to  the  5th  of  July,  1859.  The  following  synopsis  shows  the  relation 
of  the  consumption  to  the  ingestion : 

The  dog  received  (ingestion) : 

500  grms.  flesh  alone. 
500  grms.  flesh  and  250  grms.  fat. 
500  grms.  flesh  and  100  grms.  sugar. 
500  grms.  flesh  and  200  grms.  sugar. 
500  grms.  flesh  and  300  grms.  sugar. 

The  dog  spent  {consumption  or  egestion): 

564  grms.  flesh  and  161  grms.  fat. 

557  grms.  flesh  and  175  grms.  fat. 

537  grms.  flesh,  151  grms.  fat,  and  100  grms.  sugar. 

500  grms.  flesh,  76  grms.  fat,  and  200  grms.  sugar. 

466  grms.  flesh,  34  grms.  fat,  and  300  grms.  sugar, — (p.  177.) 

As  the  weight  of  the  animal  was  almost  the  same  in  all  these  series, 
it  results:  1.  That  the  decomposition  of  nitrogenous  tissues  was 
greatest  when  500  grms.  flesh  alone  were  taken,  and  that  the  addition  of 
&t  and  sugfi:  depressed  the  amount  of  this  decomposition.  2.  That 
fat  exercised  this  influence  to  a  less  considerable  degree  than  sugar. 
3.  That  this  influence  of  sugar  became  increased  with  the  increasing 
•quantity  of  the  latter.  4.  That  the  flebt  in  the  food  diminished  the 
consumption  of  the  iat  of  the  body.  And  5.  That  the  sugar  had  the 
same  eflfect;  but  that  even  the  addition  of  300  grms.  to  the  food  was 
not  sufl^cient  altogether  to  prevent  the  consumption  of  the  fisUi  of  the 
body. 

"It  results  from  this,"  the  authors  reason,  "that  fat  and  sugar  play  oppo- 
site parts  ff ith  regard  to  the  nitro^nous  tissue-change  and  the  respiration. 
Fat  IS,  bj  virtue  of  the  two  and  a  hmf  times  larger  proportion  of  canxm  and 
hydrogen,  much  more  powerful  than  sugar  with  regaurd  to  the  respiratory  pro- 
cess, but  with  regard  to  the  nitrogenous  tissue-change  the  influence  of  sugar  is 
^ater.  As  both  fat  and  siij^  can  effect  the  diminution  of  the  nitrogoioas 
tissue-change  only  by  possessmg  themselves  of  the  oxygen,  and  fat  ought  there- 
fore to  act  two  and  a  half  times  more  powerfully  than  sugar,  the  latter,  how- 
ever, on  the  contrary,  acts  more  powerfully  than  the  former;  it  is  evident  that 
fat,  in  addition  to  its  checking  influence  on  the  nitrogenous  tissue-chan^ 
owing  to  the  appropriation  of  the  oxygen,  must  adso,  in  some  way,  directly  m- 
crease  this  change.  Eat  has,  then,  a  double  action ;  by  means  of  its  carbon 
and  hydrogen  it  appropriates  the  oxygen  of  the  blood,  and  thus  lessens  the 
nitrogenous  tissue-cnange ;  but  on  the  other  side,  it  directly  increases  the  latter, 
for  it  evidently  in  some  manner  enters  the  tissue-change  before  its  elements  eom- 
bine  with  oxygen.  The  former  action  is,  however,  greater  than  the  latter,  there- 
fore the  general  e^ect  is  always  a  depression  on  the  nitrogenous  tissue-chai^. 
The  second  effect,  the  augmentation  of  the  nitrogenous  tissue-chanse,  remains^ 
therefore,  usually  unnoticed ;  but  as  we  have  seen  it  appearing  already  on  a 
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foimer  occM&yn,  when  the  qoantitj  of  fat  in.  the  food  was  increased,  thus  it  is 
rendered  here,  when  compared  with  the  action  of  sugar,  still  more  evident. 
Sugar  does,  probably,  not  at  all  possess  this  influence  of  increasing  the  nitro- 
genous tissue-change:  it  acts  by  being  directly  burnt  in  the  blood,  merely 
Uirough  its  carbon  and  hjrdrogen  depressing  on  the  nitrogenous  tissue-chan^. 
Sugar,  therefore,  when  increased  in  quantity,  eiercises  this  influence  with 
increasiiig  intensity/'  (p.  178.) 

We  are  er?en  after  this  reaaoning  not  yet  quite  convinced  that  &tr 
mnflt  enter,  in  some  way,  into  the  nitrogenous  tissue-change  before  it 
is  oxidized ;  nor  can  we  see  why  sagar  ^ould  in  no  manner  whatever 
increase  this  tissue-change.  The  absorption  of  sugar,  its  endosmotio 
influence  on  the  water  of  the  tissues,  its  locomotion  and  circulation 
in  the  body  previously  to  its  being  completely  oxidized,  appear 
to  us  to  require  some  motor  force,  therefore  some  nitrogenous 
tissue-change,  according  to  the  authors*  view,  that  motor  force  can 
only  be  developed  by  the  nitrogenous  tissue-change ;  but  the  depres- 
aon  of  the  latter,  through  the  appropriation  of  the  oxygen,  is  so  great 
that  this  increase  remains  unnoticed.  Fat  may  require  more  forces 
already  in  the  process  of  digestion,  and  it  is,  as  we  know  for  certain, 
not  so  easily  oxidized  as  sugar  is ;  we  may  therefore  suppose  that  its 
stay  in  the  body  is  longer,  that  its  locomotion  involves  a  greater 
amount  of  nitrogenous  tissue-change,  without  our  being  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  theory  that  &t  itself  enters  into  this  tissue-change  ''by 
forcing  molecules  of  nitrogenous  tissue  out  of  their  place." 

With  regard  to  the  other  results  from  the  experiments  on  sugar  and 
flesh-feeding,  it  is  evident  that  sugar,  too,  cannot  prevent  the  necessary 
nitrogenous  tissue-change.  The  conversion  of  sugar  into  fat  in  flesh- 
feeders,  is  considered  by  the  authors  as  improbable.  In  the  experi- 
ments before  us,  the  animal  certainly  never  took  so  much  sugar  as  to 
leave  any  part  of  it  unaccounted  for  after  the  calculation  of  the  tem- 
perature; but  this  does  not  prove  the  impossibility  of  such  a  conversion 
under  other  drcumstancee.  If  it,  however,  were  even  proved  that  pure 
flflsh-feeden  never  transform  sugar  into  fat,  this  would  not  invalidate 
the  experience  of  Fersoz  and  Boussingault^  that  in  herbivora  "  the 
sugar  formed  in  digestion  from  the  starch  of  grain,  potatoes,  and  legu- 
minous seeds  is  converted  into  fat,  when  sufficient  materiids  are  sup- 
plied for  the  formation  of  cells."  Lawes  and  Gilbert,*  too,  have 
proved  the  transformation  of  starch  into  fat,  showing  that  in  the  fat- 
tening of  pigs  ^  there  were  four  or  five  times  as  much  fot  stored  up  in 
increase  as  there  was  of  feitty  matter  in  the  food." 

The  investigations  of  most  of  the  other  observers  can  scarcely  be 
compared  wi^  those  of  BischoflT  and  Yoit,  yet  we  may  refer  to  the 
interesting  researches  of  F.  noppe,t  who  likewise  experimented  on  a 
do^  and  obtained  the  following  results : — ^^  When  sugar  and  flesh  were 
given  together,  the  weight  of  the  animal  increased  much  more  rapidly 
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than  when  flesh  alone  was  given.  .  .  .  When  sugar  and  flesh  wero 
consumed,  urea  was  excreted  in  smaller  quantity  than  when  flesh  alone 
was  taken.  ...  By  exclusive  sugar  diet  the  excretion  of  urea  was 
depressed  to  its  lowest  amount."  Hoppe  further  holds  that  "hj 
the  presence  of  much  sugar  in  the  blood,  the  albuminous  sub- 
stances are  preserved  from  oxidation.  The  albumen  thus  stored  up 
appears  to  become  decomposed  under  the  development  of  £Eit.  In  this 
manner  sugar  produces  fattening  only,  when,  at  the  same  tiuio,  albu- 
minous substances  are  liberally  supplied."  To  this  kind  of  influence 
of  sugar  on  the  formation  of  fsX  our  authors  do  not  at  all  advert,  and 
without  acciutite  experiments  including  the  calculation  of  all  the  ingesta 
and  egesta,  and  of  the  temperature,  Hoppers  theory  cannot  be  i*egarded 
as  proved,  though  well  desendng  careful  consideration.  In  some  of 
Bischoff  and  Voit's  experiments  with  excessive  flesh,  and  with  flesh 
and  gelatine  feeding,  the  temperature  calculated  from  the  nitrogenous 
substances  alone  would  far  exceed  the  minimum  production  of  heat 
(2,200,000  units),  amounting  to  more  than  2,700,000  units  per  day. 
Such  instances  Hoppe  and  the  supporters  of  the  theory  of  the  forma- 
tion of  fat  from  albuminous  substances  might,  perhaps^  use  in  their 
favour,  but  not  without  additional  and  more  cogent  arguments. 

V.  The  experiments  on  flesh  and  stard^-f ceding,  and  on   starch- 
feeding  alone,  led  to  similar  results  as  those  on  sugar- feeding. 

VI.  On  the  influence  of  breadfeeding  the  authors  have  two  series^ 
one  of  which  extends  over  forty-one  days. 

The  facts  that  some  dogs  live  almost  entirely  on  bread,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Magendie  had  found  bread  an  adequate  article  of  food 
for  dogs,  increase  the  interest  of  these  experiments.  The  quality  of 
bread  used  was  the  German  rye-bread,  of  which  the  animal  was  allowed 
to  take  as  much  as  it  liked.  The  digestion  of  the  bread  was  imperfect, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  consti- 
tuents passing  through  with  the  faeces.  The  animal  constantly  con- 
sumed the  flesh  and  fat  of  its  own  body,  which,  however,  would  i>erhaps 
have  ceased  if  the  experiment  had  been  proceeded  with,  after  the  dog 
was  reduced  to  a  low  condition,  as  then  the  diminished  bulk  of  the 
organs  would  have  caused  a  proportionally  diminished  tissue-change. 
Bemarkable  in  these  experiments  is  the  trifling  loss  of  weight  when 
compared  with  the  considerable  loss  sustained  in  flesh  and  fat,  a  fact 
which,  as  in  another  case  mentioned  before,  is  explained  by  the  reten- 
tion of  water  in  the  tissues.  This  retention  of  water  may  perhaps 
have  occurred  also  in  Magendie*s  dog,  and  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
opinion  that  the  animal  was  in  good  condition,  this  judgment  having 
probably  been  arrived  at  merely  by  the  consideration  of  the  weight 
and  the  external  appearance. 

YII.  The  last  series  of  the  authoiV  researches  relates  to  feeding 
with  gelatine  and  flesh,  with  gelatine  and  fat,  and  with  gelatine  alone. 

In  contradiction  to  the  well-known  opinion  of  Magendie  and  the 
commission  of  the  French  Academy,  and  also  to  the  view  pronounced 
by  Liobig,*  and  by  Bischofl*  himself  in  his  former  work  on  "  Urea,** 

*  FamUiar  Letters  on  Chcmistrjr,  edited  \>j  Dr.  Blyth,  p.  443.     1869. 
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the  authors  have  now  arrived  at  the  conclosions,  tJuU  gelatine  posaeaaes 
rmd  muirUive  voUue  ;  that  it  forms  to  some  degree  a  vubstUute  for  otJder 
pkutic  maUer;  and  that,  by  its  addition  to  the  food,  the  quantity  of 
oiker  nutritive  sitbetanees  may  he,  toUIu)iU  disadvantage,  considerably 
diminished.  The  theory,  that  gelatine  plajs  the  part  of  respiratoiy 
foody  is  now  repudiated,  oa  the  ground  that  gelatine  being  combined 
already  with  a  large  per-centage  of  oxygen,  produces  by  its  oxidation 
only  a  small  amount  of  heat,  and  does  not  save  the  consumption  of  fat. 

Table  IL  shows  that  the  animal,  weighing  33,040  grms.  at  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment,  lost,  when  fed  with  200  grms.  flesh  and 
200  grms.  gelatine^  2i5  grms.  flesh  and  110  grms.  fat;  it  therefore 
ocmsumed  daily  445  grms.  fleshy  200  grms.  gelatine,  and  110  grms.  fat. 

In  the  next  following  experiment,  described  in  Table  III.,  the 
animal  received  200  grms.  flesh  and  300  grms.  gelatine;  the  daiJy  loss 
amounted  to  77  grms.  flesh  and  95  grms.  fat;  the  consumption,  there- 
fore, to  277  grms.  flesh,  300  grms.  gelatine,  and  95  grms.  &t  By 
oomparing  the  results  of  these  two  experiments,  we  perceive  that  the 
addition  of  100  grms.  gelatine  caused  a  saving  of  168  grms.  flesh 
and  15  grms.  fat  of  the  body,  a  small  subtraction  being,  however, 
necessary  on  account  of  the  loss  of  weight  sustained  by  the  animal 
during  the  first  experiment. 

In  the  sixth  experiment  (Table  YI.),  the  dog,  weighing  37,060 
grms.,  had  only  200  grms.  gelatine,  and  water  according  to  desire;  the 
daily  loss  consisted  in  83  grms.  flesh  and  149  grms.  fat,  which,  com- 
pared with  the  results  of  the  experiments  on  pure  flesh-feeding  or 
starvation,  is  veiy  small. 

The  gelatine  used  was  the  French  gelatine,  which,  according  to  the 
anthors,  may  perhaps  contain  more  chondrin  than  other  kinds  of 
gelatine,  and  even  a  small  proportion  of  albumen.  This  fact,  if 
proved,  would  rather  impair  the  value  of  the  results.  Bischoff  and 
Yoit^  however,  to  use  their  own  words  regarding  this  important 
subject,  find  it — 

*'  Indisputable,  that  gelatine  mav  replace  the  albumen ;  that  it  would  even  not 
be  imreasonable  to  think  it  mignt  play  its  part  altogether.  But  the  insur- 
mountable difficulty,  rendering  gelatine  an  inadequate  aliment,  lies  in  the 
circumstance  that  it  cannot  rephu^  the  albumen,  except  when  ^iveu  in  very 
large  quantities.  It  requires,  as  we  liave  seen,  at  least  four  times  as  much 
gelatine  as  dry  flesh,  or  just  as  much  dry  gelatine  as  undried  flesh,  to  produce 
tne  same  effect.  This  quantity,  with  the  necessary  admixture  of  water,  no 
aniraal  can  digest  (bewaltigen)'*  (p.  241.)  ^ 

The  authors,  reasoning  in  this  manner,  seem  not  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  proportion  of  the  inorganic  constituents  contained  in 
flesh  and  in  gelatine;  and  yet  these  inorganic  constituents  are  all- 
important  in  the  process  of  nutrition.  The  per-centage  of  these  in 
^latino  is  very  small;  in  flesh,  on  the  contrary,  very  considerable. 
The  urine,  therefore,  under  the  influence  of  gelatine  feeding,  contains 
a  much  smaller  amount  of  salts,  in  proportion  to  urea,  than  under 
that  of  either  flesh  feeding  or  starvation.  Flesh  itself,  when  deprived 
of  its  saline  constituents,  cannot  support  nutrition^  and  is  soon  refused 
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by  animals.  (Matine,  witlioiit  the  addition  of  the  inoigaiDic  oon- 
stitnents  of  the  flesh,  would  as  certainly  remain  an  inadequate  aHment, 
even  if  animals  were  to  take  it  in  the  amoont  regarded  necessary  by 
Bischoff  tod  Yoit.  We  wish,  howeyer,  by  this  remark  not  to  inTsli- 
date  the  authors'  riew,  as  fiur  as  it  r^ards  the  admixiure  of  gidatine  to 
flesh  and  &t,  as  through  this  a  saving  of  both  the  latter,  but  especially 
of  flesh,  may  be  effected.  We  also  consider  their  expeiiments  as 
corroboratiye  of  the  general  belief,  that  to  the  sick,  who  cannot  take 
solid  food,  gelatinous  articles  of  diet  are  of  great  vaiaet,  by  causing  a 
less  rapid  consumption  of  the  constituents  of  the  body. 

Among  their  general  inferences,  the  authors  advert  to  Liebig's 
•division  of  the  aliments  into  pkutie  and  respiratory,  considering  such  a 
division  as  fully  justified  by  their  expmments.  Th^  propose,  how- 
ever, for  the  former  the  appellation  dynamoffenic  or  kifnaesogemc ;  for 
the  latter,  that  of  thermogenie  alimenta  The  authors*  view  is^  that  in 
the  animal  organism  all  kinds  of  motion  are,  under  all  circumstancefl^ 
caused  by  the  decomposition  of  nitrogenous  tissues,  never  by  that  (^ 
non-nitrogenous  substances,  the  only  function  of  the  latter  bemg  the 
development  of  warmth.  They  di&r  firom  Liebig,  by  assuming  that 
the  primary  product-s  of  nitrogenous  tissue-change  are,  even  in  the 
presence  of  non-nitrogenous  substances,  oxidized  before  the  latter,  and 
may,  if  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  yield  all  the  heat  required,  and 
thus  prevent  the  oxidation  of  fat. 

With  regard  to  the  nomenclature,  we  are  not  quite  sure  whether 
much  is  gained  by  the  new  names.  The  expressions  ''  dynamogenic" 
and  "  kinaesogenic*'  appear  to  apply  merely  to  the  display  of  force  as 
motion ;  but  the  action  of  the  mind  and  senses  is,  no  doubt,  likewise 
intimately  connected  with  nitrogenous  tissue-change;  and  yet,  we 
suppose,  the  authors  would  scarcely  call  this  manSestation  of  force 
"  kinaesis,"  which  word  they  evidently  use  as  synonymous  with 
"  dynamis."  Eespecting  the  term  "  thermogenic,"  we  admit  that  the 
principal  effect  of  the  decomposition  of  the  non-nitrogenous  substances 
consists  in  the  production  of  heat;  but  that  this  is  the  only  e£fect,  and 
that  this  decomposition,  and  the  heat  developed  through  it,  do  not 
assist  in  the  capillary  circulation,  and  therefore  in  the  motion  of  the 
fluids,  appears  to  us  not  at  all  proved. 

The  authors  finally  discuss  the  applicability  of  their  inferences  as  lofws 
ofnxUriiion.  They  seem  to  feel  themselves,  to  some  degree,  that  their  ex- 
})eriments  have  been  as  yet  rather  too  limited  to  permit  us  to  consider 
their  results  as  general  laws.  With  regard  to  man,  they  acknowledge  that 
their  experiments  cannot  lead  to  indisputable  conclusions,  except  when 
it  is  proved  that  all  the  nitrogen  is  excreted  as  urea  through  the 
kidneys,  or  that  the  quantity  excreted  in  a  diflferent  manner  is  like- 
wise measurable.  It  is,  however,  well  known  that  in  man  some 
nitrogen  passes  off  through  the  urine  as  uric  acid,  as  hippuric  acid,  as 
pigment,  and  occasionally  also  as  ammonia  and  as  kreatin ;  some 
through  the  skin  as  urea,  some  with  the  fseoes,  and  some  perhaps  with 
the  breath  as  ammonia.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  either  that  the 
nitrogen  passing  ofl*  hx  all  the  excreta  be  measured,  or  that  a  certain 
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piopOTtioii  be  foand  between  the  area  of  the  urine  and  the  nitrogen 
ezcveted  in  other  ways. 

There  will  be^  besides,  other  difficulties  met  with  in  man,  through 
the  much  mcnre  complicated  influence  of  the  nervous  sjrstem  in 
goiiend,  and  of  the  intellectual  activity  in  particular.  We  know  that 
the  differences  in  this  respect,  between  different  persons,  and  also  in 
the  aame  perBon,  at  different  times,  are  very  great.  As  yet  we  know 
very  little  concerning  the  intensity  of  tissue-cliange  connected  with 
the  work  of  the  mind  and  of  the  senses;  we  possess  even  not  yet  an 
aocurate  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  tissue-change 
attributable  to  certain  amounts  of  mechanical  labour.  The  Kev.  S. 
BjMighton*  has  published  some  investigations,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  metamorphosis  of  nitrogenous  tissue  connected  with 
-mental  labour  is  very  considerable.  Thoa^  he  infers  that  *'  men  em- 
ployed only  in  manual  and  routine  bodily  labour  are  sufficiently  well 
fed  on  vegetable  diet,  and  discharge,  on  an  average,  400  grains  of  urea 
per  day,  of  which  30O  grains  are  spent  in  vital  and  100  in  mechanical 
work."  Ajb  Mr.  Haughton  takes  a  man  at  the  average  weight  of  150 
pounds^  the  vital  work  for  every  pound  would  yield  2  grains  of 
urea  during  twenty-four  hours.  He  calculates  that  the  force  which 
18  equivalent  to  raising  100  tons  one  foot  high  in  twenty-four  hours 
requires  a  decomposition  of  tissue  yielding  38*69  grains  of  urea ;  100 
grains  of  urea  would  therefore  correspond  to  a  force  raising  258  tons 
cue  foot  high.  An  hour's  severe  study  is  connected  with  the  excre- 
tion of  43  grains  of  urea,  while  an  hour's  lighter  mental  work  corre- 
sponds to  the  excretion  of  27 '71  grains.  ''When  the  work  is  of  a 
higher  mental  order,"  Mr.  EEaughton  argues,  "  a  better  quality  of  food 
must  be  supplied,  sufficient  to  allow  a  discharge  of  533  grains  per  day 
of  urea,  of  which  300  grains,  as  before,  are  spent  in  vital  work,  and 
833  grains  in  mental  and  the  mechanical  work  necessary  to  keep  the 
body  in  health."  But  Mr.  Haughton's  experiments  do  not  extend 
over  a  sufficient  space  of  time  to  allow  us  as  yet  to  admit  bis  conclu- 
sions as  proved.  He  farther  bases  his  calculations  only  on  the  nitrogen 
excreted  as  urea  in  the  urine,  which  appears  to  be  not  quite  correct 
for  man,  although  it  may  be  so  for  camivoroua  animals. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  researches  on  man  will  probably  be  found 
in  the  influence  of  dressing  and  cooking  on  the  various  articles  of  food. 
The  same  kind  of  meat  probably  influences  the  tissue-change  in  a  dif- 
forent  manner  when  it  is  taken  raw  or  underdone,  or  when  taken 
roasted,  or  boiled,  or  baked,  or  salt.  In  the  salt  meat,  for  instance,  as 
it  is  generally  prepared,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mineral  consti- 
tuents is  lost,  and  this  necessarily  must  impair  its  nutritive  value ;  it 
appears  even  doubtful  whether  all  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  ^uch 
meat  can  be  transformed  again  into  muscular  tissue.  As,  according  to 
the  author's  experiments,  gelatine  is  oxidized  within  the  blood,  so, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  think,  some  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents 
of  our  food  altered  through  the  process  of  cooking  undergo  their 

*  On  the  Katnral  Constants  of  the  Urine  of  Han,  by  the  Kev.  S.  Haughton,  F.B.S.; 
DnhUn  Qatiterly  Joomal  of  Medicine,  toI.  xxviii.  p.  17,  and  yoI.  xxx.  p.  i. 
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further  decomposition  "witbin  the  body  without  having  preTiouslj 
entered  the  actual  tissue-change.  We  purposely  use  the  expression 
''  actual  tissue-change,"  as  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  such  substances 
are  oxidized  literally  within  the  walls  of  the  bloodvessels,  only  that 
they  do  not  become  again  part  of  the  nitrogenous  tissue  of  the  body, 
although  they  may  repeatedly,  in  the  course  of  their  circulation 
through  the  body  and  further  metamorphosis,  leave  the  bloodvessels 
and  be  reabsorbed  again. 

All  these  and  other  difficulties,  however,  ought  not  to  deter  from 
careful  experiments  on  man ;  they  render  them,  on  the  contrary, 
more  desirable ;  and  Bischoff  and  Yoit  have  certainly  the  merit  of 
having  shown,  in  many  points,  the  way  in  which  such  researches 
are  to  be  carried  out. 

In  an  appendix  to  their  work,  the  authors  offer  some  valuable 
observations  on  some  methods  of  analysis  of  the  urine,  and  on  the 
composition  of  the  faeces  of  the  dog  under  the  influence  of  various 
kinds  of  food;  they  give,  besides,  tables  showing  the  composition  of 
the  food  and  the  consumption  of  the  dog  in  twenty-four  hours  daring 
the  various  experiments. 

In  their  observations  on  the  urine,  the  authors  remark,  that  though 
the  sulphuric  add  of  the  urine  rises  and  Mis  in  almost  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  urea,  yet  the  dog's  urine  does  not  contain  all  the  sulphur 
in  the  shape  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  it  in  some 
organic  combination,  which  is  not  pi*ecipitated  by  chloride  of  barium. 
The  amount  of  this  non-oxidized  sulphur  increases  with  the  increased 
nitrogenous  tissue>change. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  work  before  us,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  con- 
fess that  we  think  it  entitled  to  rank  high  among  the  physiological 
researches  of  the  present  age,  and  that  it  docs  much  credit  to  Bisdioff 
and  Yoit,  not  only  for  the  great  industry,  but  also  for  the  truly  philo- 
sophic spirit  exhibited  as  well  in  their  experiments  as  in  their 
reasoning. 
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The  Phtfsical  Examination  of  tite  Chest  in  Pulmonary  Consump- 
don  cmd  its  Intercurrent  Diseases.  Bj  Somebville  Scott 
Alison,  M.D.  Ediu.,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  ConsaiDption 
and  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Broinpton. — 1861.     pp.  447. 

On  tnming  from  the  great  work  of  Laennec  to  the  treatise  the  title 
of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  are  at  once  made  aware 
of  the  great  extension  of  knowledge  as  to  the  phenomena  to  he  elicited 
by  the  arts  snhservient  to  physical  diagnosis,  which  has  taken  place 
daring  the  forty  years  that  separate  their  publication.  The  only  signs 
of  incipient  pulmonary  consumption  recognised  by  Laennec  are  summed 
up  in  a  few  lines ;  they  may  be  referred  to  the  two  heads  of  dimi- 
niAed  resonance  on  percussion  and  diffuse  hroncophony.  Dr.  Alison 
devotes  to  their  consideration  more  than  a  hundred  pages  of  a  closely- 
printed  octavo  volume,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  to  one  of  the  more 
salient  characters  he  describes  is  a  place  now  denied  amongst  the  gene- 
rally admitted  signs  of  the  disease.  We  do  not  entirely  acquit  the 
auUior  of  a  fondness  for  over-refinement,  or  of  occasional  reiteration. 
Some  will  consider  the  latter  scarcely  a  fault ;  in  the  present  case,  the 
former  may,  we  think,  be  readily  excused.  The  science  in  which  Dr. 
Alison  has  rendered  himself  a  proficient  is  one  in  which,  within  certain 
limits,  advance  and  refinement  are  synonymous.  However  it  may  be 
desirable  for  the  learner  that  the  varying  gradations  of  sound  which 
arise  within  diseased  tissues  should  be  epitomized  under  a  few  compre- 
hensive formulsB,  we  must  believe  that  an  exact  recognition  of  the 
morbid  conditions  on  which  such  phenomena  depend  is  not  to  be 
obtained  by  loose  generalization.  This  treatise  would  be  out  of  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  mere  student,  but  by  the  careful  and  painstaking 
physician,  whose  aim  it  is  to  increase  his  power  of  detecting  disease  by 
every  hint  which  experience  can  afford,  and  by  every  means  which 
ingenuity  can  suggest.  Dr.  Alison's  labours  will  be  fully  appreciated. 
Although  on  some  points  we  may  be  at  variance  with  the  author,  we 
would  at  the  outset  most  willingly  accord  to  his  work  the  praise  due 
to  a  most  complete,  comprehensive,  and  elaborate  treatise  on  the  signs 
of  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs. 

The  question,  whether  greater  weight  is  to  be  attributed  to  physical 
signs  or  to  symptoms  in  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  existence  of 
early  phthisis,  is  discussed  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  work.  The  author 
balances  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  shoi't  cough,  the  frothy,  scanty 
q>utam,  the  slight  shortness  and  quickness  of  breath,  the  quickened 
poise,  the  debility  and  languor,  and  the  loss  of  weight,  against  that  to 
be  derived  from  the  alteration  of  the  percussion-note,  the  harsh  or 
quaai-tubalar,  perhaps  divided  inspiration,  with  its  dry  crack  and  click 
imder  the  clavicles,  the  coarse  prolonged  expiration,  with  or  without 
its  fine  crumpling  bruit,  the  defective  elevation  or  expansion  of  the 
i^per  and  front  part  of  the  thoracic  cone,  on  one  or  both  sides,  the 
strong  vocal  resonance  and  fremitus,  and  the  systolic  bruit  of  the 
ff^xxvu.  10 
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pulmonaiy  and  subclavian  arteries,  occurring  together  with  healthy 
yesicular  breathing  heard  over  other  parts  of  the  chesty  and  a  normal 
character  of  the  cardiac  sounds,  and  decides  unhesitatingly  in  favour  of 
the  latter.  Placing  the  two  sets  of  phenomena  thus  in  jnxtepositioD, 
we  cordially  agree  with  himj  but  the  question  immediate^  presents 
itself:  Are  there  no  cases  of  undoubted  phthisis  in  which  in  l^e  inci- 
pient stage,  although  marked  by  a  general  deterioration  of  health,  one 
or  more — nay,  even  the  whole  category  of  physical  signs,  h&ve  been 
unrecognisable  ?  The  af&rmative  is  virtually  ceded  by  the  admission 
*'  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  phthisis,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
first  stage  there  is  much  reason  to  confess  that  physical  signs  are  little 
developed.  Numerous  examples  of  phthisis  at  an  early  period  of  the 
first  stage  present  themselves  without  our  being  able  to  detect  physical 
evidence  that  can  be  held  to  be  decisive."  But  it  is  precisely  in  these 
cases  that  correct  diagnosis  is  most  necessary,  because  treatment  is  ihea 
most  e£fectual.  The  lung  through  which  miliary  tubercles  are  sparingly 
scattered  will  yield  no  information  to  the  percussion-stroke;  dlffereBce 
in  the  vesicular  murmur  heard  over  the  healthy  and  unhealthy  apices, 
may  be  no  greater  than  that  variation  which  is  known  to  be  consistent 
with  a  perfectly  healthy  state ;  the  expiratory  sound,  in  place  of  being 
prolonged,  may  (we  state  it  on  the  authority  of  Skoda)  be  altogether 
inaudible,  whilst  the  other  signs  enumerated  may  be  but  feebly  pro- 
nounced or  absolutely  wanting;  and  yet  the  real  nature  of  the  case 
shall  be  indicated  by  some  loss  of  strength  and  flesh,  by  slight  cough 
and  shortness  of  breath,  by  a  quickened  state  of  the  circulation — ^in 
&ct,  by  the  usual  symptoms  of  approaching  decline.  If  in  such  an 
instance  the  history  should  show  that  the  attack  had  not  originated 
with  ordinary  catarrhal  coryza,  and  if  in  addition  the  existence  of 
hereditary  predisposition  be  established,  we  believe  that  a  diagnosis  of 
incipient  phthisis  would  be  better  founded  than  were  it  made  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  in  ordinary  health,  in  whom,  nevertheless,  the 
respiratory  murmur  foiled  to  accord  with  a  preconceived  standard, 
and  even  other  physical  indications  of  an  abnormal  variation  might  be 
noticed.  Neither  should  we  distrust  our  opinion  in  the  former  ctse, 
although,  in  consequence  of  appropriate  regimen  and  remedial  measures, 
the  patient  progressed  towards  recovery,  and  the  anscultator  were  denied 
the  peculiar  (but  surely  melancholy)  "  satisfoction"  which  Dr.  Alison 
describes  as  being  experienced  when  a  doubtful  diagnosis  is  confirmed 
by  the  supervention  of  the  moist  crepitation  of  the  second  stage.  The 
truth  is,  that  in  actual  practice,  little  real  importance  will  attach  to 
the  question.  The  aid  of  the  physician  is  invariably  sought,  because 
certain  symptoms  exist  which  are  considered  to  be  of  moment  by  the 
patient  or  his  friends.  This  class  of  indications,  therefore,  furnish  the 
ground  for  further  investigation,  and  are  probably  never  dismissed 
from  the  mind  in  the  subsequent  examination  of  the  case.  As  fiir  as 
they  may  be  present,  both  sets  of  phenomena  are  potentially  within 
the  ken  of  the  practitioner;  and  in  a  condition  confessedly  so  difficult 
io  be  discriminated  as  early  phthisis,  due  importance  must  be  allowed 
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io  ihe  information  which  each  ia  capable  of  affording,  would  he  prac- 
tiae  with  advantttge  to  his  patients^  or,  we  may  add,  to  himselL 

In  the  preface  to  the  work  two  objects  are  proposed ;  one  is  to  g^ve 
a  detailed  account  of  the  leading  physical  signs  of  the  chest,  dbc,  in 
pulmonary  consumption ;  the  other,  to  afford  "  some  practical  direc- 
tions for  the  examination  of  the  suiSerer,  and  to  oSer  a  full  account 
of  the  instroments  employed  in  exploration,  of  the  principles  of  their 
constmction,  and  of  their  mode  of  operation."  The  prominence  given 
by  the  anthor  to  the  employment  of  certain  mechanical  aids  to  dia- 
gnoaia  not  in  general  use,  induces  us  to  refer  to  the  portion  of  the 
work  dedicated  to  the  latter  object  first,  as  by  so  doing  we  shall  avoid 
the  neoeasity  of  interpolating  explanations  in  our  notice  of  the  former 
and  more  important  section. 

We  paaa  over  the  practical  directions  for  the  examination  of  the 
chesty  not  because  they  possess  but  little  value,  but  because  the  mora 
important  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  most  standard  works  on  auscul- 
tation.    We  also  shall  not  recapitulate  the  various  instruments  de- 
scribed and  commented  on  with  more  or  less  of  approval.   Taken  toge- 
ther, they  would  go  far  to  constitute  an  armamentarium  medici 
rivalling  in  proportions  the  chirurgical  collections  of  the  seventeenth 
century.     Of  the  instruments  contrived  by  the  author,  two  appear 
to  be  of  really  practical  value.     One  is  the  chest-goniometer  for  mea- 
suring the  angles  and  estimating  the  curves  or  flatness  of  portions  of 
thoracic  sar&ice ;  the  other  is  the  differential  stethoscope,  an  invention 
which  may  prove  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  detection  of  differences 
in  respiratory  sound  over  different  pulmonary  areas.     The  mechanism 
of  this  instrument  is  partly  borrowed  from  the  double  stethoscope 
invented  by  Dr.  Camman  of  New  York.     The  purposes  which  the 
two  instruments  are  intended  to  fulfil  are,  however,  entirely  different. 
Dr.  Gamman's,  like  other  bin-aural  stethoscopes,  is  only  meant  to 
intensify  the  sound  produced  in  one  portion  of  the  thorax  by  con- 
veying it  simultaneously  to  both  the  ears  of  the  auscultator.     By  the  * 
difEbrential  stethoscope  each  ear  is  employed  at  the  same  moment  in 
receiving  sound  from  a  different  region.     The  latter  consists  simply  of 
two  hearing-tubes  or  stethoscopes,  composed  partly  of  metal,  partly  of 
flexible  material,  each  provided  at  one  end  with  a  cup  for  the  collec- 
tion of  sound ;  at  the  other,  which  is  curved  inwards  to  meet  the  ear, 
with  a  knob  for  introduction  into  the  external  meatus.     The  tubes 
are  connected  by  a  jointed  bar,  which  is  calculated  to  prevent  the 
transmission  of  sound  from  one  tube  to  the  other,  and  by  an  india- 
rubber  band,  which  by  its  elasticity  obviates  the  necessity  for  using 
effort  to  keep  the  ear-knobs  steadily  applied.     The  instrument  so  con- 
structed may  be  used  in  two  different  ways,  and  in  each  it  is  capable 
of  aflR>rding  important  information.     It  may  be  employed  for  **  the 
consecutive  observation  of  the  sounds  of  two  parts  of  the  chest  by  the 
two  di£forent  ears."    This  is  done  by  first  applying  one  of  the  cups 
over  the  region  to  be  examined,  and,  having  completed  the  observa- 
tion, by  removing  it  and  immediately  applying  the  other  cup  over  the 
selected  for  comparison.  Yariations  in  force,  duration,  and  quality 
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of  sound  are  thus  easily  estimated.  The  other  mode  of  use  is  by  th& 
simultaneous  application  of  the  sound-receiving  cups  OTer  the  two 
areas  chosen.  We  shall  best  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the 
very  remarkable  results  obtained  from  this  method  of  examination  by 
transcribing  the  author's  own  words  : 

"  The  differential  stethoscope  proves  of  value  not  only  in  taking  consecutive 
observations ;  it  affords,  as  has  been  discovered  in  practice,  without,  if  not 
contrary  to  expectation,  most  valaable  information  when  observations  are 
made  upon  two  different  parts  of  the  thorax  at  the  same  moment.  It  has 
been  proven,  by  this  instrument,  that  slight  differences  in  the  intensity  of  the 
same  sounds  convcved  separately  to  the  two  cars  produce  remarkable  and  very 
striking  results.  The  same  sound  conveyed  to  one  ear  a  little  stronger ^  and 
the  same  sound  conveyed  a  little  weaker  to  the  other  ear,  is,  or  seems  to  be, 
heard  through  that  ear  only  which  has  the  major  sound,  and  not  at  all  through 
that  car  havuig  the  minor  sound.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  con- 
veyance of  sounds  to  the  two  ears  must  be  simultaneous.  Not  onl^  does  the 
sound  appear  to  be  heard  in  or  through  the  ear  favoured  with  the  maior  soimd, 
and  not  at  all  in  or  through  the  ear  suppUed  with  the  minor  souno,  but  the 
parts  from  which  the  sound  proceeds,  according  as  they  are  connected  with 
the  ear  more  or  less  favoured,  are  sounding  or  silent.  To  be  more  explicit : 
a  body  which  sounds  in  one  car  is  rendered  sensorially  silent  when  the  other 
ear  is  connected  with  that  body  in  such  a  manner  or  in  such  a  place  as  to 
receive  rather  more  sound,  the  favoured  ear  seeming  to  be  the  only  medium 
or  organ  through  which  the  sound  is  perceived,  and  the  place  so  connected 
with  this  ear  being  the  only  one  which  is  sounding.  Further,  lest  the  idea 
which  we  desire  to  enforce  should  not  be  understood,  let  it  be  added,  that  a 
sound  audible  in  or  through  one  ear  is  rendered  inaudible  in  or  through  it  the 
moment  the  same  sound  is  conveyed  in  greater  force  to  the  opposite  ear; 
sound  quoad  the  first  ear  being  taken  away,  and  transferred  sensonally,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  second."  (p.  326.) 

Facts  illustrative  of  the  principle  here  enunciated  form  a  principal 
feature  of  the  work.  Some  of  them  will  be  adduced  as  we  procc^ 
The  only  practical  objection  we  have  seen  to  the  employment  of  the 
•differential  stethoscope  depends,  not  on  any  imperfection  in  the  instru- 
ment itself,  but  on  the  frequency  of  sensorial  defects  in  those  who  may 
use  it.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  many  individuals  there  is  a 
natural,  and  in  many  auscultators,  an  acquired  difference  in  the  auditory 
power  of  the  two  ears.  Some  of  the  most  skilful  investigators  are  the 
subjects  of  this  peculiarity.  Before,  therefore,  the  practitioner  can 
venture  to  rely  upon  the  more  delicate  indications  derived  from  the 
use  of  Dr.  Alison's  instrument,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should 
assure  himself  by  repeated  comparative  experiments  that  his  sensibility 
to  sound  on  the  two  sides  is  equally  acute.  As  the  ingenious  instru- 
ment contrived  by  the  author  for  measuring  the  thoracic  movements 
in  respiration  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  water  in  a  graduated  tube  (hydro- 
static pneumatoscope)  is  not  likely  ever  to  come  into  extended  use  as 
a  means  of  investigating  the  phthisical  condition,  we  must  pass  over 
it  with  bare  mention.  We  woiild  only  notice  that  the  same  instrument 
slightly  modified  (sphygmoscope)  affords  a  delicate  means  of  estimating 
tlie  amount  of  cardiac  impulse.  By  the  ingenuity  of  Dr.  TTpham, 
who  has  connected  with  the  sphygmoscope  an  electro-magnetic  machine 
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with  a  bell  attacbed  to  it,  that  instrument  has  been  converted  into  an 
acoustic  appliance.     An  account  of  this  latter  invention  is  to  be  found 
in  the  brochure  by  the  well-known  M.  Groux,  on  *  Fissura  Stemi,'  which, 
along  with  the  instrument,  was  described  in  No.liii.  of  this  Review,  p.  276. 
The  physical  signs  of  the  first  stage  of  phthisis  which  are  enumerated 
tmder  the  head  of  auscultation  are  those  dependent  on  alterations  in 
the  character  of    the   vesicular  and   expiratory  murmurs,  different 
varieties  of  bronchial  breathing  termed  by  the  author  ''bronchnoea 
sounds,"  and  alterations  in  the  thoracic  voice  sound.     The  first  modifi- 
cation of  the  vesicular  murmur  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  acquire- 
ment   of   harshness    and  increased    loudness,    which   soon    becomes 
accompanied  by  deficiency  in  duration.     A  change  of  an  opposite 
character  is,  however,  not  infrequently  observed,  although  Dr.  Alison 
believes  that  it  occurs  at  a  later  stage  than  harsh  respiration  sound, 
and  that  it  depends  on  an  increased  deposit  of  tubercle,  which  anni- 
hilates vesicular  movement.  The  inspii'atory  murmur  has  become  more 
feeble,  and  bat  little  audible.     The  author  applies  to  this  modification 
of  the  vesicular  breath-sound  Skoda's  favourite  epithet  '^indeterminate." 
The  weak  inspiratory  murmur  of  the  first  stage  of  phthisis  is  liable  to 
be  confounded,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  scarcely  audible  respiration 
sound  which  is  sometimes  observed  in  individuals  advanced  in  life,  and 
in  persons  of  calm  temperament  and  slow  respiration  and  circulation ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  very  deficient  inspiration-sound  of  dry 
old  cavities.     In  the  first  class  of  cases.  Dr.  Alison  would  rest  his 
diagnosis  on  "  the  detection  of  an  inspiratory  bruit,  normal  in  length, 
although  ill-pronounced  in  pitch  and  intensity,"  and  on  the  character 
of  the  respiratory  sound  ''  being  general  over  both  sides  of  the  chest, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  the  feeble  respiration  of  phthisis."    It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  cases  may  occur  in  which  these  grounds  of  dis- 
crimination will  prove  insufficient ;  for  the  duration  of  the  vesicular 
murmur  is  not  only  always  diminished  in  advancing  age,  but  it  is  liable 
to  variations  within  the  limits  of  health.     Moreover,  the  character  of 
the  inspiratory  sound  is  not  always  the  same  over  the  whole  chest ;  in 
some  instances,  it  is  louder  on  one  side  over  the  supra-  and  infra-  clavi- 
cular regions  than  on  the  other,  and  the  normal  murmur  is  readily  sup- 
posed defective  when  it  is  compared  with  a  louder  or  harsher  breath- 
sound  heard  over  another  area.     It  is  precisely  in  such  cases  that  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  general  symptoms  present  as  the  basis  of 
diagnosis,  to  the  necessaiily  imcertain  revelations  of  the  stethoscope. 
The  mistake  of  confounding  the  feeble  respiration  of  early  phthisis 
with  the  veiy  deficient  sound  of  dry  old  caverus.  Dr.  Alison  believes 
to  be  a  common  error.     In  such  cases,  the  differential  stethoscope  will 
generally  furnish  correct  information. 

"The  respiration  of  many  cavities  which  are  dry,  of  no  great  size,  which 
have  free  bronchial  communication,  bolh  intra  and  extra,  with  httlc  or  no  mucus 
at  the  openings  of  the  bronchi  to  produce  bubbliug  or  clicking,  free  from  dis- 
tinct cavernous  pectoriloquy,  approaches  the  character  of  feeble  vesicular  respi- 
Taticm.  The  approach  to  feeble,  ill-formed  vesicular  respiration  sound  is  such, 
that  it  may  be^  and  often  is  confounded  even  by  practical  stethoscopists  with 
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the  feeble  condition  of  breathing  in  the  first  stage.  The  differential  stethoscope 
under  these  circumstances  {)roves  of  some  value.  Both  sound-collectors  beinja;^ 
^>plied,  one  on  the  sound  side,  and  the  other  on  the  feeble  side,  the  result  is 
such  as  to  convince  the  hearer  that  very  different  conditions  of  lung  are  present 
at  the  two  parts.  If  tlie  feeble  inspiration  sound  be  proceeding  from  a  diy 
cavity,  the  contrast  is  very  greats  when  the  two  parts  are  listened  to  in  succes- 
tnon ;  such  as  is  scarcely  ever  obtained  in  the  case  of  healthy  lung,  contrasted 
with  phthisical  lung  in  its  first  stage  of  degeneration.  If  the  two  cup  coUectors 
be  simultaneously  employed,  the  ear  which  is  connected  with  the  soond  lun^  is 
the  only  one  which,  to  the  mind,  seems  to  receive  any  sonorous  impression, 
which  is  hardly  the  case  when  the  two  ears  are  listening,  one  to  a  healthy  lung, 
and  the  other  to  a  lung  the  seat  of  tubercle  in  its  crude  or  nascent  state,  and 
while  yet  in  very  moderate  amount.  The  absence  of  hearing  through  the  ear 
connected  with  the  diseased  side  always  indicates  some  ver^  considerable 
amount  of  deposit,  or  some  form  of  ver^  serious  or  advanced  disease.  When 
silence  is  not  due  to  a  large  amount  of  crude  tubercle,  it  is  generally  an  old 
dry  vomica  that  is  present,  but  total  hepatization  will  produce  Uie  same  result, 
but  this  hepatization  of  the  apex  is  extremely  rare."  (p.  12.) 

The  modifications  of  the  vesicnlar  murmur  known  as  wavy  and 
divided  respiratory  sounds  are  regarded,  and  we  think  justly,  by  Dr. 
Alison  as  corroborative  evidence  of  the  existence  of  tubercle,  but  as  by  no 
means  pathognomonic  of  morbid  deposition.  The  wavy  character  of  the 
inspiratory  murmur  is,  according  to  the  author's  experience,  developed 
after  the  acquirement  of  harshness  and  loudness.  It  is  frequently  found 
over  an  apex  in  which  tubercle  exists  in  no  very  considerable  quantity 
and  in  a  dry  state.  Dr.  Alison  explains  the  mechanism  of  its  produce 
tion  by  attributing  it  ^'  to  the  presence  of  an  obstructing  fbroe  to  the  suc- 
tion of  air  into  the  vesicles,  consisting  in  the  loss  of  the  dilatability  of  the 
lung-structure  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  produce  a  reia^rding  eti^t  with** 
out  even  for  an  instant  absolutely  stopping  the  movement  of  the  air." 
When,  however,  the  amount  of  obstruction,  instead  of  merely  retard- 
ing the  movement,  is  considerable  enough  absolutely  to  arrest  it^  iltitil 
the  obstacle  be  overcome  by  the  inci'easing  and  accumulatinfi;  force  of 
the  inspiratory  effort,  divided  inspiratory  murmur  is  the  result.  This 
form  of  respiration  is  therefore,  when  corroborated  by  the  gen^^ 
symptoms  and  other  physical  signs^  to  be  held  as  evidenoe  of  a  larger 
amount  of  deposition  than  the  mere  wavy  variety.  Taken  alone,  how- 
ever, it  has  no  such  signification,  for  it  may  result  fix>m  any  cause 
which  is  capable  of  producing  a  thickened  condition  of  the  coats  of 
the  ultimate  tubules  and  a  tendency  to  adhesion  of  their  internal 
sur&ces. 

Alteration  in  the  expiratory  murmur  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  very 
general  as  well  as  an  early  sign  of  incipient  phthisia  The  author  bo- 
lieves  that  whenever  tubercle  is  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  sen* 
sibly  increase  the  weight  of  a  portion  of  lung,  to  diminii^  its  contncttla 
power,  and  to  exert  pressure  on  a  few  of  the  tubules  of  the  pulmo- 
nary lobules,  modification  of  the  expiratoiy  sound  will  accompany  it. 
The  first  alteration  the  expiratory  bruit  undergoes  is  an  increase  in  its 
loudness  and  elevation.  The  sound  thus  intensified  also  becomes 
coarser,  and  soon  acquires  a  prolonged  duration,  extending  in  some 
instances  to  double  the  length  of  inspiration.     The  mechanism  of  the- 
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pcwiqciinn  of  the  cotam  and  probnged  expiratory  sound  in  phthisis  is 
frntiilly  the  saose  aa  that  vhich  renders  the  inspiratory  munniir 
harsh  and  msrj.  Tiie  pressare  of  abnormally  solid  matmal  o£feES 
TOmmal  resistaiioe  to  the  expiratory  forees  which  in  ordinary  respira* 
tkRL  ace  not  sufficiently  powerful  inunediatdy  to  overcome  mechanical 

It  is  in  detecting  the  alterations  in  the  re^iration  of  early  phthiaia 
that  the  difinential  stethoscope  hasj^  in  the  inyentor's  hands,  proved 
of  sndi  striking  advantage.  The  phenomena  elicited  by  the  simalt»- 
neoQB  employm«it  of  the  two  soond  oollectinrs  are  at  least  exceedingly 
xenaricable.  If  we  soj^pose  a  case  in  which  the  lung  of  the  right  uda 
only  IB  tubeEcnlated,  we  may  have  both  in  ini^iration  and  e^qpiratioo 
the  sounds  on  the  left  side  completely  eclipsed,  or,  so  to  speak,  sear 
aerially  destroyed.  No  sound  i^pears  to  be  emitted  by  the  healthy 
famg;  nothing  is  heard  but  the  harsh  loud  vesicular  murmur  and  tha 
eoane  prolonged  expiratory  sound  of  the  diseased  side.  Or,  in  another 
instance,  where  the  presence  of  tubercle  is  evidenced  by  w»k  inspixar 
tory  somsd  and  prolonged  loud  expiratory  bruit,  and  where  the  healthy 
long  has  taken  on  increased  compensatory  action,  we  shall  have  inspi- 
ntkm  sound  only  <m  oo^  the  healthy  side,  and  expiration  only  on 
the  other,  the  diseased  side.  In  this  way  '*  a  sensorial  oscillation  of 
the  re^nratoiy  soandsT  from  one  side  of  tli^  chest  to  the  other  is  estsr- 
hlished.  Inspiratory  bmit  is  hesrd  with  one  ear,  expiratory  with  the 
other;  as  one  ear  receivea  sound  from  the  healthy,  the  othor  from  the 
vnhealtfay  king.  This  carious  phenomenon  has  been  observed  by  the 
aathor  in  many  hundred  cases  of  phthisis,  but  as  fiur  as  he  remembers, 
in  BO  other  fbim  of  djaease. 

But  an  element  of  deceptioa^  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  ia 
found  in  the  £Mt  that  in  a  certain  proportion  of  persons  the  vesicukr 
Bunmur  ia  louder,  fuller,  and  more  protracted  on  one  side  of  the  chest 
than  on  the  other.  The  following  ia  the  result  of  Dr.  Alison's  obser- 
fatiens  iqion  this  very  important  point : 


*In  exsminmg  about  a  hundred  boji  and  girls,  and  young  females  in  health, 
I  have  found  an  excess  of  loudness  of  vesicular  sound  on  the  leffc  side  of  the 
diest  IB  about  ten.  Nearly  the  ^ole  of  the  renudniog  ninety  have  had  equal 
ttswrstioo.  on  both  sides.  It  is  not  easy  to  assi^  a  reason  n>r  this  excess  of 
kmoncss  on  the  left  aide.  However,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  it  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  greater  degree  of  angularity  and  curvine  of  the  bronchial 
tabes  at  the  left  apex,  and  to  some  impedimei^  offered  by  the  presence  of  the 
heart  on  that  side.'*^.  8.) 

And  again,  at  pt  2S,  he  states  that  for  years  ha  has  met  with  this 
disparity — the  vesiealar  aomnd  being  not  Mily  fiiUer  and  louder,  but 
move  protraeked  on  the  left  side.  This  oondnsion,.  it  will  be  noticed^ 
does  net  accord  with  that  arrived  at  by  Louis  and  Walshe.  Louia 
foond^  in  twenty-two  healthy  individuals  examined  by  him,  that  in 
two  only  was  there  difference  in  the  loudness  of  the  inspiratory  mur- 
nur  ^  in  one  of  these  the  excess  was  on  the  right  side,  in  the  other, 
on  the  left.  Walahe  states  that  no  difQarence  u^  as  a  rule,  to  be  de- 
tected m  the  sound  of  inspiration  on  the  two  sides.    Both  these 
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acc6m{>H8bed  observers  are  agreed  that  tbe  sonnd  of  expiration  k 
more  constantly  to  be  beard  on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left.  lii 
Louis*s  twenty- two  cases  the  expiratory  murmur  was  nearly  inaudible 
under  the  left  clavicle  in  thirteen ;  uuder  the  right  it  was  inappreciable 
in  five  cases  only.  It  is  curious,  also,  that  the  physician  (Dr.  Gerhard) 
who  first  called  attention  to  the  existence  of  a  difference,  assigns  to  the 
right  side  a  more  '*'  blowing'*  respiration  than  to  the  left.  We  regret  that 
Dr.  Alison  has  not  given  any  explicit  information  as  to  the  differences 
in  expiratory  murmur  which  he  may  have  noticed  on  the  two  sides. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  the  author  through  his  admi- 
rable chapters  on  the  bronchial  breathing,  sonorous  and  sibilant  rhonchi, 
and  alterations  in  the  thoracic  voice.  We  can  only  notice  a  few  of  the 
more  prominent  points  in  the  chapter  which  treats  of  the  evidence  to 
be  derived  from  percussion  in  early  phthisis.  Dr.  Alison  agrees  with 
most  other  practical  writers  in  asserting  that  no  revelations  are  to  be 
procured  by  percussion  at  a  period  when  auscultation  is  incapable  of 
affording  striking  and  reliable  information.  It  is  consequently  in  the 
very  early  stages  of  no  value.  He  asserts  from  numerous  observations 
which  he  has  made  upon  tubercular  deposit  and  its  associated  per- 
cussion sounds,  that  "  it  is  not  until  the  air  has  been  reduced  one-third 
below  its  normal  amount,  that  the  alteration  of  the  percussion  sound 
in  the  direction  of  dulness  attains  to  that  degree  that  may  with 
safety  be  relied  upon."  He  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  dulness  is  by 
no  means  the  first  alteration  in  the  percussion  sound  which  may  be 
detected.  The  first  change  which  he  detects  he  describes  as  ''  a  re- 
duction of  the  air  element"  in  the  percussion  sonnd.  "  The  sound 
emitted  is  less  loud,  less  continued,  less  diffused,  less  vibratory,  and  it 
seems  to  proceed  from  a  body  or  series  of  bodies  having  a  smaller 
extent  of  area  in  vibration  than  is  natural"  We  are  disposed  to 
regard  this  as  an  example  of  the  author's  tendency  to  over-refine- 
ment; for  in  the  next  page  he  tells  us  that  in  the  perfect  manifestation 
of  all  these  phenomena  we  have  what  is  called  dulness.  We  there- 
fore are  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  distinction  between  ''  the  reduction 
of  the  air  element  in  the  percussion  sound,"  and  the  first  recognisable 
degree  of  dulness.  At  least,  it  appears  to  us  a  distinction  without  a 
difference.  We  are,  however,  quite  ready  to  admit  that  advantage 
may  accrue  from  a  separate  recognition,  if  it  be  possible,  of  the  ele- 
ments which  together  constitute  dulness.  But  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  few  adepts  in  the  art  of  percussion  are  able  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  a  sound  which  is  shorter  and  one  which  is  less 
vibratory,  between  one  that  is  less  loud  and  one  that  is  less  difinsed, 
when  at  the  same  time  the  whole  amount  of  departure  from  the 
healthy  note  is  not  sufficient  to  be  characterized  as  appreciable  dulness. 
Dr.  Alison  insists,  and  we  think  with  justice,  on  the  greater  value  of 
the  evidence  furnished  by  auscultation,  than  of  that  which  percussion 
alone  can  afford. 

"  I  have  in  not  a  few  cases  of  tubercle  present  in  a  crude  state,  and  also  in 
a  softened  state,  found  the  percussion  sound  to  have  more  air  character  than 
ia  some  persons  in  perfect  health.    I  am  also  convinced  that  I  have  oo- 
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ionally  found  the  percussion  sound  of  even  tlie  third  stage  of  phlhisis  to 
be  more  of  an  air  sound  than  that  of  some  fcvr  persons  in  liealth,  and  when 
poeamothorax  was  not  present  to  expkin  the  occurrence."  (p.  77.) 

Considerable  prominence  is  given  by  the  author  to  the  alterations 
in  the  form  of  the  cheat  which  occur  in  the  progress  of  phthisis.  He 
finds  that  in  one-half  of  the  patients  who  arc  the  subjects  of  the  first 
stage,  an  appreciable  inclination  forwards  of  the  thorax  and  shoulders 
18  to  be  obeerved.  A  progressively  increasing  curve  of  the  dorsal 
Tertebrae  accompanies  its  progress.  Double  flattening  of  the  anterior 
sarface  wonld  appear  to  be  peculiarly  the  deviation  of  the  first  stage. 
Of  sixty-six  examples  occurring  in  phthisis,  forty-nine  were  observed 
in  the  first  stage,  twelve  in  the  second,  and  five  in  the  third.  The 
comparative  rarity  of  this  alteration  in  the  latter  stages  is  due,  not  to 
any  rising  again  of  the  sternum  or  rounding  of  the  costid  carti- 
lagesy  but  to  the  more  rapid  progress  of  the  disease  on  one  side,* 
whereby  single  flattening  and  undue  angularity  of  the  articulations  of 
the  sternum  and  cartilages,  and  ribs  and  cartilages,  are  produced,  and 
replace,  so  to  speak,  the  general  flattening  of  the  earlier  phase.  Of 
more  imi)ortance,  as  a  diagnostic  sign,  is  the  flattening  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  thorax  on  one  side  only. 

"We  Gnd  that  the  single  flattened  chest  is  generally  the  accompaniment  of 
serious  organic  pulmonary  disease.  A  few  examples  of  this  alteration  of  the 
diest  are  found  without  any  organic  disease,  and  are  dependent  upon  con- 
genital conformation,  or  more  frequently  upon  the  influence  of  occupation  in 
trade,  or  upon  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine ;  but  the  proportion  which  these 
cases  bear  to  examples  of  well-defined  flattening  on  one  side  dependent  upon 
phthisis  is  small,  and  thev  admit  of  very  ready  reference  to  their  proper 
category.  The  single  flat  chest  is  more  rare  in  the  first  sta^  of  phthisis  than 
the  double  flattened  chest.  While  six  examples  of  double  flattening  were 
seen  in  twenty  cases  of  incipient  phthisis,  only  three,  or  just  one  half,  of 
single  flattening  examples  were  found  in  the  same  number  of  phthisical  cases 
in  tne  first  sta^.  Obvious  single  flattening  is  not  restricted  by  any  means  to 
the  first  stage  of  phthisis,  although  it  is  common  to  it,  for  it  is  more  fre- 
quently met  with  m  the  third  stage  than  in  the  first.  Thus  I  ascertained  the 
presence  of  this  alteration  of  form  was  found  twenty  times  in  the  third,  and 
only  thirteen  times  in  the  first  stage  out  of  forty  examples  occurring  at  all 
penods  of  phthisis.  In  the  second  stage  this  deviation  was  found  seven  times 
only  out  01  these  forty  examples."  (p.  93.) 

Of  75  cases  of  single  flattening  observed  by  the  author,  66  were 
cases  of  phthisis,  3  of  doubtful  phthisis,  2  of  bronchial  aflections,  1  of 
dyspnoea,  2  of  heart  disease,  and  1  of  cancer  of  the  lung. 

Onr  limits  are  so  nearly  exhausted  that  we  can  do  little  more  than 
cordially  recommend  the  study  of  the  work.  There  are  one  or  two 
points,  however,  to  which  we  would  direct  the  reader^s  attention.  Dr. 
Alison  treats  at  some  length  of  the  alteration  of  the  area  of  the  cardiac 
sounds  in  the  third  stage.  When  excavation  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Inng  has  taken  place,  and  we  listen  over  the  second  iiitei'space,  the 
heart's  sounds  will  strike  the  ear  with  a  loudness  and  nearness  as 
though  the  organ,  uncovered  by  lung,  lay  directly  under  the  parietes. 
The  cardiac  sounds  are,  under  such  circumstances,  frequently  more 
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loudly  heard  over  the  second  than  over  the  fifth  interspace,  and  espe- 
cially, although  not  ezcluslTely,  is  this  the  case  wh^i  the  ezcayation 
occurs  on  the  left  side.  Inspection  will  also  frequently  show  a  waving 
impulse  over  the  first  and  seccmd  intercostal  spaoea.  The  observation  of 
this  sign  has  not  infi:^uently  enabled  the  author  to  diagnose  the 
existence  of  cavity. 

One  of  the  original  features  in  the  work  is  the  elevation  of  what  has 
been  hitherto  considered  as  a  mere  accidental  complication — ^perfora- 
tion of  the  pleura — ^into  the  rank  of  9k  fourik  stage.  The  author's 
reasons  for  this  innovation  are,  that  perforation  is  the  natural  result 
of  the  progress  of  excavation,  that  from  the  results  of  his  expedenoe 
he  finds  it  take  place  in  a  large  number  of  cases  befoone  death,  and 
that  it  is  probable  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  overkdced  in  con* 
sequence  of  its  occurrence  so  near  the  time  of  dissolution  of  the 
patient,  when  examination  is  considered  uncalled  for.  Whether  these 
be  sufficient  grounds  for  the  introduction  of  another  artificial  divisioii 
in  a  history  whose  gradational  progress  has  been  already  so  vaiiously 
disjoined,  we  must  leave  our  readers  to  judge. 

Dr.  AliscHi's  account  of  the  mechanism  ci  metallic  tinkling  strikes 
us  as  being  singularly  happy.  With  other  writers  he  believeB  ihtJi 
the  phenomenon  is  produced  by  the  explosion  pf  an  air  bubble,  by 
which  the  air  in  the  pleural  cavity  is  thrown  into  vibrations  and  com- 
municates them  to  the  hard  exterior  thoracic  walla.  He  difl^rs,  how- 
ever, from  other  writers  as  to  the  more  frequent  seat  of  the  bubble 
bursting,  which  he  places  in  the  abnormal  aperture  in  the  lung  and 
pleura,  instead  of  on  the  surfisu^  of  the  fluid  at  the  bott(»n  of  the  j^eanl 
cavity.  He  has  proved  by  the  examination  after  death  of  a  patient 
in  whom  the  sign  was  established,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  its  occur- 
rence that  there  should  be  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity ;  and  he  further 
argues,  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  fistulous  opening  through  which  air 
is  drawn  at  each  in^iration,  and  comes  into  contact  with  more  or  less 
viscid  liquid,  we  have  exactly  the  conditions  essential  to  the  fonnation 
of  bubbles.. 

In  terminating  this  brief  notice  of  Dr.  Alison's  work,  we  would  em- 
phatically  express  our  opinion  that  it  is  a  book  full  of  the  results  of 
diligent,  honest,  clinical  study;  that  it  is  eminently  the  fimxt  of  thoodit 
as  well  as  of  observation,  and  that  although  all  may  not  be  dlspoaed  to 
place  the  extreme  degree  of  confidence  evinced  by  the  author  in  the 
art  of  physical  diagnosis,  few  will  rise  from  the  attentive  perssal  of  his 
treatise  without  being  better  qualified  to  test  in  practice  the  oonolu- 
sions  which  he  enunciates. 
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Review  XI. 

On  the  Signs  and  Diseases  of  Pregnancy,  By  T.  H.  Tanker,  M.D., 
A  wristant-Physician  for  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  to  King's 
College  Hospital. — London,     pp.  504. 

DiTRnro  the  aeyeral  years  in  which  a  physician  has  but  little  occupa- 
ium  except  what  he  imposes  upon  himself,  Dr.  Tanner  has  evidently 
read  what  others  had  done  before  him,  studied  the  literature  of  his 
profeBsion,  and  become  a  careful  observer  and  chronicler  of  facts 
which  he  had  himself  an  opportunity  of  witnessing.  No  one  can  fail^ 
by  perseverance  in  such  a  course,  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
medical  science.  The  woi^  now  before  us,  ^  On  the  Signs  and  Diseases 
of  Pr^pMmcy/  proves  industry,  freedom  of  expression,  clearness  of 
arrangement^  and  at  least  a  good  theoretical  knowledge,  on  the  part 
of  the  author;  it  forms  a  good  text-book,  in  short,  on  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats.  As  a  scientific  work,  however,  we  cannot  speak  of  it 
with  nnqualified  praise,  there  being  but  little  in  it  that  can  be  said  to  be 
original,  and  a  good  deal  in  reference  to  the  "  great  ones  of  the  past**  that 
might  better  have  been  omitted.  The  first  chapter  will  supply  many  in- 
■tancea  of  what  we  mean,  showing  that  although  <<  they  can  now  only 
speak  to  us  through  their  writings,'*  it  would  be  quite  as  well  did  they 
not  speak  to  us  at  alL  No  one  doubts  the  ^  great  inventive  powers  of 
anthOTS,"  but  to  mix  up  fiction  and  the  marvellous  with  what  is  in- 
tended to  be  really  practical,  seems  to  us  of  very  doubtful  utility. 
Leaving  these  fimcies  of  a  bygone  age,  we  will  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  rest  of  the  work,  and  with  a  desire  to  do  justice  to  its  author. 
The  book  consists  of  twelve  chapters,  divided  as  follows :  1.  General 
Observations  on  the  State  of  Pregnancy.  3.  The  Signs  and  Symp- 
toms of  Pn^ancy.  3.  The  Diseases  which  Simulate  Pregnancy. 
4.  The  Duration  of  Pregnancy.  5.  The  Premature  Expulsion  of  the 
FoBina  6.  The  Examination  of  Substances  expelled  from  the  Uterus, 
4a  7.  Extra-Uterine  Gestation.  8.  Superfostation — ^Missed  Labour. 
9.  The  Diseases  which  may  Co-exist  with  Pregnancy,  and  their  Beci«^ 
pioeal  Influence.  10.  The  Sympathetic  DuK>rders  of  Pregnancy. 
11.  The  Diseaaes  of  the  Urinary  and  Generative  Organs.  12.  The 
Diipiftoementa  of  the  Gravid  Uterus.  We  may  observe  once  for  all, 
that  the  subjects  discussed  in  these  several  divisions  are  treated  with 
penpicttity,  and  in  a  comprehensive,  intelligible  manner,  so  as  to 
affinnd  a  veij  fiivoorabla  opportunity  to  students  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  them  historically  as  well  as  practically;  and  although 
it  cannot  be  said  they  contain  much  of  novelty  to  those  who  have 
had  axperienoe,  we  doubt  not  that  the  book  will  be  referred  ta 
with  interart  by  many  who  may  wish  to  refresh  their  memory  or  test 
their  own  views  of  practice  in  the  important  branch  of  the  profession 
of  which  it  treats. 

It  is  well  known  to  ns  all  that  difficulties  often  arise  in  determining 
the  fluiatimi^  or  non-existence  of  pregnancy ;  we  every  now  and  then 
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meet  with  cases  of  such  a  doubtful  nature  that  nothing  but  the  greatest 
tact  and  vigilance  can  protect  us  from  error ;  and  the  consequences  of 
making  mistakes  may  be  disastrous  to  our  own  reputation,  and  entail 
upon  others  a  vast  amount  of  misery  and  wretchedness.  Dr.  Tanner 
has  therefore  very  carefully  arranged  and  described  the  signs  and  symp- 
toms of  pregnancy,  and  the  various  diseases  which  simulate  it,  or  which 
may  be  mistaken  for  it.  He  particularly  insists  upon  the  value  of 
auscultation,  alleging  the  fourth  month  as  the  period  at  which  the 
uterine  soufQe  can  be  heard,  and  the  fifth  as  that  in  which  we  may 
discover  the  sounds  of  the  fcetal  heart.  We  believe  these  signs  to  be 
invaluable,  and  well  worthy  of  careful  study ;  but  it  has  several  times 
happened  in  our  experience  that  when  we  hai'e  distinctly  heard  the 
foctul  heart,  the  capacity  for  hearing  it  by  others  present  has  been 
wanting ;  and  we  doubt  whether,  as  a  general  rule,  it  can  be  distin- 
guished by  many  with  certainty  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
month.  As  a  sign  to  be  relied  upon  at  an  earlier  period  of  pregnancy, 
our  author  insists  very  much  upon  the  presence  of  mammary  secretion; 
and  lays  it  down  as  a  law,  that  when  a  woman  is  gravid  for  the  first 
time,  and  has  missed  two  monthly  periods,  a  drop  or  more  of  fluid 
may  be  expressed  from  the  breasts,  which,  on  minute  examinatioo, 
will  be  found  to  present  all  the  characters  of  true  milk  ;  while,  from 
the  presence  of  even  this  small  quantity,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
we  may  alone  successfully  predicate  the  existence  of  pregnancy. 

With  regard  to  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner  for 
always  exercising  great  caution  and  circumspection  in  the  diagnosis  of 
the  diseases  which  simulate  pregnancy,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
our  author's  own  words. 

"  In  some  cases  the  most  experienced  physician  will  have  misgivings ;  hence, 
none  need  be  so  foolhardy  as  to  descend  to  guesswork.  He,  however,  who 
really  desires  to  prove  accurate  will  generally  he  so ;  since  he  will  take  care 
not  to  come  to  a  positive  conclusion  without  a  careful  review  and  calm  consi- 
deration of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  He  will  weigh  well  all  the  data 
on  which  reliance  can  be  placed ;  for,  otherwise,  though  his  judgment  may  be 
founded  on  what  is  apparently  stroug  evidence,  yet,  from  not  considering,  or 
from  being  ignorant  of,  one  or  two  smaU  facts,  the  deduction  is  not  unlikdy  to 
be  wrong.^' 

In  the  chapter  on  Premature  Expulsion  of  the  Foetus,  some  re- 
marks are  made  on  what  is  termed,  in  medico-legal  phraseology,  ^  live- 
birth.'*  In  contested  lawsuits  relating  to  the  inheritance  of^  or  suc- 
cession to,  property,  and  on  some  other  occasions,  it  is  sometimes  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  to  determine  whether  a  child  was 
bom  alive,  even  though  it  may  have  perished  shortly  afterwards;  and 
this  raises  the  question  as  towhat  constitutes  a  live  birth.  Formerly, 
we  believe,  the  act  of  respi/rcUion  or  crying  was  necessary  as  evidence 
of  a  child  being  bom  alive;  but,  owing  to  some  recent  cases  in  civil 
jurisprudence,  it  seems  that  the  mere  muscular  movements  of  the 
limbs  or  the  features,  independent  of  any  signs  of  respiration,  are 
sufficient  evidence,  and  held  now  to  be  ample  enough  proo^  of  "  live- 
birth.'*  The  latest  decision  which  has  been  given  in  such  a  caae  is  in 
that  of  Brock  v,  Killock,  before  Yioe-Chancellor  Sir  J.  Stuart^  on 
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prii  29tli,  of  the  present  year.  The  question  raised  was  whether  a 
old  was  bom  alive  or  not;  and  tamed  on  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
reeman,  the  medical  man  who  delivered  the  child's  mother,  and 
At  of  the  other  medical  men  who  had  given  opinions  'pro  and 
m  upon  Dr.  Freeman's  statements.  The  case  is  reported  in  '  The 
imes*  of  May  1st,  1861.  Four  of  the  medical  men  swore  to  the 
\mnce  of  respiraUon,  Dr.  Freeman  said  the  child  was  bom  alive,  in 
mseqnence  of  the  pulsation  of  the  umbilical  cord.  The  Vice- 
haacellor  considered  the  proof  of  the  performance  of  one  dear  vital 
Mcfion  was  enough  to  show  the  existence  of  life,  and  he  thought  that  pul- 
^n  was  enough.  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  in  his  affidavit,  said  "  it  would 
)  much  better  to  take  as  a  proof  of  live-birth  a  single  vital  act,  such 
t  ihe  beating  of  the  heart  after  separation  from  the  mother,  which 
A  hardly  be  mistaken,  than  an  undefinable  amount  of  respiratory 
stioD,  which  must  always  be  doubtful  and  difficult  of  proof  in  cases 
Imre  the  child  dies  shortly  after  delivery."  The  Vice-Chancellor 
lid  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  had  been  satis- 
ciorily  proved  that  the  child  had  been  bom  alive. 
One  of  the  most  £%tal  diseases  of  foBtal  life,  without  any  doubt,  is 
|>hili8;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  any  more  important 
jiject  for  strict  investigation  and  study  than  the  transmission  of  the 
philitic  poison  by  parents  to  their  offspring.  It  is  the  greatest 
«mrge,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  is  inflicted  upon  mankind;  the 
mfcest  evil  that  exists  in  the  world  ;  the  chief  source  of  nine-tenths 
'the  illness  and  misery  that  flesh  is  heir  to;  a  true  exemplification  of 
te  certainty  of  ample  punishment  for  sin,  even  in  this  present  world. 
Te  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  dilate  upon  this  melancholy  state- 
flDt,  although  we  would  &in  believe  that  much  of  the  evil  we  have 
lokeu  of  would  be  prevented,  were  the  circumstances  which  lead  to 
Iblly  known  and  appreciated  by  the  public;  that  many,  indeed,  were 
lej  aware  of  the  possibility  of  their  transmitting  syphilis  to  their 
finning,  would  rather  lose  their  own  lives  than  contract  marriages 
iStj  to  be  followed  by  such  frightful  consequences.  We  have  b^en 
daoed  to  make  these  few  observations,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
ading  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the  possibility  and  frequency 
'the  evils  spoken  of,  but  also  of  inserting  our  author's  description  of 
»  chief  morbid  appearances  found  after  birth  in  syphilitic  foBtal  dis- 

"A  copper-coloured  cutaneous  eruption,  abscesses  in  the  lungs,  or  indurations 
portions  of  the  pulmonary  tissue ;  diffused  or  circumscribed  suppuration  of 
e  thymus  gland ;  the  infiltration  of  an  alhuminous  fluid  into  the  parenchyma 
the  liver,  disconnecting  and  deran^ng  its  proper  secreting  structure ;  alid 
lUy^  the  presence  of  numerous  pemphigoid  vesicles,  having  a  blue  or  violet 
Ig^e,  and  bein^  seated  on  the  palmar  or  plantar  regions,  is  stated  to  he  a 
ntable  indication  of  syphilis,  though  one  of  its  most  rare  phenomena." 

We  most  now  conclude  our  brief  notice  of  Dr.  Tanner's  book,  by 
commending  it  as  a  useful  practical  work.  We  have  read  it,  upon 
10  whde,  with  satisfaction,  and  consider  it  a  good  epitome  of  the 
pis  and  diaeases  of  pregnancy. 
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Keview  XII. 

Norsk  Magazin  for  Lcegevidenskahen.  Udgivet  af  det  Medicmske 
Selskab  i  Christiania.  Anden  Esekke.  Eedigeret  af  A.  W. 
MiJNSTEB,  Voss,  Fate,  W.  Boeck,  Lund.  Bind  XIII.,  XTV., 
&  XV.     Hefte  12,— Christiania,  1859-60-61. 

Norwegian  Magazine  for  Medical  LiUraiure,  Pablished  bj  the 
Medical  Society  in  Christiania.  Second  Series.  Edited  by 
A.  W,  MuNSTER,  Voss,  Fate,  W.  Boeck,  Lund.  Vols.  XIIL, 
XIV.,  and  XV.,  comprising  twelve  numbers.  —  ChrisUania, 
1859-60-61. 

KoBWEOiAK  medical  literature,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  profession 
in  that  remote  comer  of  Europe,  being  but  imperfectly  known  to 
practitioners  throughout  Great  Britain,  we  are  induced  to  notice 
briefly  the  publication  whose  title  heads  this  article,  especially  as  the 
work  possesses  considerable  reputation  in  the  country  where  it  appears, 
and  further,  really  deserves  notice  from  foreigners. 

Like  similar  periodicals,  in  England  as  elsewhere,  for  communicating 
knowledge,  the  one  under  review  contains,  first,  original  communica- 
tions, some  being  both  interesting  and  valuable;  next,  reviews,  reports, 
and  extracts  from  other  journals;  aflerwards,  notices  concerning 
scientific  medicine,  the  treatment  of  diseases  as  they  occur  in  Norway, 
with  the  effects  of  remedies;  and  ultimately,  medical  news,  or  items 
of  general  information. 

Among  the  original  communications  in  this  Norwegian  perio- 
dical, an  interesting  account  of  a  journey  recently  made  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  by  P^fessor  Voss,  may  be 
mentioned,  although  perhaps  esteemed  of  greater  value  in  Uie  opinion 
of  the  writer's  countrymen,  than  it  would  prove  to  English- 
men, on  account  of  the  information  thus  imparted  respecting  a 
Republic  and  its  medical  institutions,  with  which  the  latter  are  much 
better  acquainted.  As  statements  of  an  entirely  local  character,  how- 
ever, possess  more  value  among  British  readers,  we  now  subjoin  a 
brief  statistical  report  of  the  diseases  which  came  under  treatment 
in  the  hospital  during  March,  1859,  seeing  that  such  account  in- 
dicates the  type  of  maladies  generally  prevalent  at  that  season.  For 
example,  53  cases  of  pneumonia  were  there  admitted,  of  whom  6  died; 
influenza  comprised  227  patients,  4  ending  fiitally;  diarrhcea  and 
cholorine  101,  but  no  deaths;  typhus  19,  among  whom  1  died;  croup 
5,  death  following  in  3 ;  puerperal  fever  3,  whereof  1  died ;  and  lastly, 
18  cases  of  scarlatina,  8  of  diphtheria,  7  of  varicella,  and  14  of  per- 
tussis, all  of  which  47  inmates,  however,  ultimately  recovered. 

In  subsequent  numbers.  Professor  Boeck  contributes  elaborate  obser- 
vations on  the  question  of  Syphilization,  which  inquiry  thus  seems  to 
occuf^  as  much  attention  among  Norwegian  surgeons,  as  it  does 
at  present  both  in  France  and  England.  Professor  Faye  likewise 
publishes  an  extended  and  valuable  paper  on  obstetric  pat]iok)gy, 
showing  that  department  of  medical  practice  is  also  there  aealonsly  cahi- 
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▼mtecL  Sobfleqiieiitly,  Dr.  Hoist  oommonicates  a  minute  report  of  the 
di£EaieDt  akm  diaeaww  treated  during  two  years  ending  in  June,  1858^ 
aft  ilie  national  hospital  for  these  complaints,  whereby  it  appears  that 
sfpliilb  and  gonorrhoea  w^ne  common  af^tions.  Thus,  among  484 
nale  patients^  149  laboured  under  the  former  malady,  while  219  out 
of  410  female  patients  were  similarly  affected.  On  the  other  hand, 
117  males  had  gonorrhoea,  but  not  one  woman  is  stated  to  have 
been  admitted  under  that  category,  although  it  ought  to  be  added 
41  %"^^^  had  lencorrhoea,  and  69  urethritis;  no  males  are  classed 
in  the  latter  column.  These  fiEicts  may  perhaps  explain  the  above 
anomaly,  as  also  that  77  men  were  enumerated  as  suffering  from 
^6|ndidymitia.''  Finally,  scabies  comprised  88  cases,  of  whom  60 
wtan  male  and  28  female  patients.  Various  other  original  articles  of 
interest  might  be  likewise  alluded  to  on  the  present  occasion,  which 
have  appeared  in  the  periodical  now  designated;  we  can  only  now 
add  that,  for  those  wIk)  may  be  able  to  read  the  Danish  language^ 
the  *  Norwegian  Magaein'  will  amply  repay  perusal,  as  well  on  account 
of  the  matter  it  contains,  as  from  being  a  good  exponent  of  medical 
literature,  and  of  the  professional  or  scientific  questions  which  now 
occapy  our  brother  practitioners  in  that  part  of  Europe. 

One  of  the  features  characterizing  the  publication  which  has  been 
thus  briefly  brdught  under  notice  must  not  be  overlooked — namely, 
the  reports  therein  given  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Christiania  Medical 
Society,  as  also  the  remarks  made  during  its  discussions  by  various 
members — showing  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  there  exists  a  friendly 
interchange  of  opinions  and  experience  among  the  profession  of  this 
northern  metropolis,  alike  beneficial  to  each  associate  as  to  the  com- 
munity at  laige. 

This  Society  meets  fortnightly,  and  in  most  respects  resembles 
similar  Associations  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  elsewhere  esta- 
blished ;  while  those  foreigners  who  desire  to  become  more  intimately 
awpiaintiy^  with  what  their  medical  associates  are  doing  in  the  fleur 
North,  may  peruse  advantageously  that  portion  of  the  journal  now 
indicated.  Had  present  limits  permitted,  we  should  have  certainly 
made  some  more  special  allusions  to  this  department,  but  to  do  so 
now  being  beyond  the  narrow  scope  originally  proposed,  when  the  task 
was  undertaken  to  bring  briefly  before  English  readers  the  subject  of 
N<»rwcgian'  medicine^  it  only  remains  to  refer  any  student  who  feels 
anxioas  to  obtain  further  information  respecting  such  matters  to  the 
work  itself  which  deserves  examination — supposing,  of  course,  that 
inquirers  understand  the  Norsk  language. 

Believing  a  few  cursory  remarks  respecting  the  present  condition  of 
medicine  in  Scandinavia  may  be  interesting  to  most  readers,  especially 
to  those  who  perhaps  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  occurrences 
among  their  professional  friends  in  so  northern  a  portion  of  the 
Continent,  we  may  mention  that  in  Christiania  there  is  an  university 
of  some  repute,  having  usually  about  eight  hundred  students,  and 
oomprising  a  medical  feculty,  with  professors  whose  feme  is  not  con- 
fined to  their  own  country.    It  possesses  an  admirable  library  of  nearly 
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200,000  volnmes,  and  has  museums  of  various  descriptioiis,  where 
GDC  of  the  professors  often  attends,  particularly  on  public  days,  to 
explain  the  several  collections  to  all  persons  amdous  for  information 
regarding  the  different  objects  there  exhibited.  This  arrangement 
proves  highly  conducive  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  adopted  at  every  similar  institution,  wherever  located. 
Of  late  years,  several  works  of  importance  on  medical  subjects  have 
made  their  appearance  in  Norway,  which  are  creditable  to  native 
authors.  Thus  may  be  specified,  as  examples,  the  recent  work  of 
Dr.  Danielssen,  Chief  Physician  to  the  Leper  Hospital  at  Bergen,  "  On 
Diseases  of  the  Skin,'*  illustrated  by  splendid  plates;  as  likewise  the 
joint  production  of  Drs.  Danielssen  and  Boeck,  On  "Spedalsked" — 
Elephantiasis  Graecorum,  or  Leprosy;  while  the  malady  is  accurately 
displayed  in  drawings  highly  creditable  both  to  artists  and  publishers. 
Other  Norwegian  medical  publications  might  be  alluded  to  if  neces- 
sary, although  the  above  seem  sufficient  to  show  that  our  northern 
confrires  are  active  in  promoting  the  practical  study  of  medicine  and 
the  collatei'al  sciences. 

Analogous  opinions  may  be  enunciated  with  equal  justice  r^arding 
a  neighbouring  kingdom,  to  which  Norway  was  long  attached  under 
the  same  sovereign,  and  whose  language  the  Norwegian  educated 
classes  still  speak — namely,  Denmark.  In  this  island  country,  both 
medicine  and  surgery  are  zealously  cultivated  by  able  labourers  in  the 
field  of  science ;  while  numerous  works  have  issued  from  its  press^  of 
which  other  nations  would  not  be  ashamed.  Further,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Copenhagen  is  considered  one  of  the  best  throughout  Northern 
Europe,  and  usually  comprises  about  twelve  hundred  students  in 
the  four  faculties.  It  has  an  excellent  library,  containing  upwards  of 
one  hundred  thousand  volumes;  and  there  may  be  seen  besides,  in  the 
Danish  metropolis,  numerous  magnificent  museums  well  adapted  for  the 
cultivation  of  science,  which  would  do  honour  to  any  capital  what- 
ever. Indeed,  the  richness  of  Copenhagen  in  many  varied  collections 
intended  for  advancing  knowledge  in  nearly  every  department,  fiilly 
entitles  this  city  to  the  designation  it  has  popularly  received,  of  being 
the  ''Athens*'  of  Northei*n  Europe.  Among  its  different  museums,  the 
Zootomical,  in  the  University,  may  be  specified,  as  being  the  richest 
of  that  description  throughout  the  Continent.  The  Royal  Zoological 
Museum — occupying  one  of  the  King*s  palaces,  forms  also  a  splendid 
collection  ;  and  as  periodical  instructive  demonstrations  are  frequently 
given  by  curators,  to  all  spectators  who  may  choose  to  listen,  as  also  by 
professors  in  respective  departments,  the  valuable  objects  there  ac- 
cumulated become  utilized  in  a  way  highly  commendable ;  this 
plan  might  be  often  advantageously  imitated  in  other  countriea, 
whose  inhabitants  sometimes  vainly  deem  themselves  superior  in 
some  features  to  the  moi*e  modest  Danes,  with  whom  they  are  too 
little  acquainted,  particularly  in  reference  to  their  educational  and 
Bcientific  establishments. 

Prior  to  taking  leave  of  Scandinavia,  and  the  actual  state  of  mediciiie 
in  that  distant  part  of  Europe,  which  at  one  time,  howeveri  formed  an 
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UDited  empire,  Stockholm,  now  the  capital  of  one  of  its  integitd 
kingdoms,  and  usually  designated  the  Northern  Paris,  must  not  be 
omitted  from  our  present  brief  sketch,  more  especially  as  the  subject  is 
truly  deserving  of  notice  by  the  profession  in  England.  Unlike  almost 
every  other  European  metropolis,  the  city  just  named  has  no  univer- 
sity :  Upsala  being  still  the  chief  Alma  Mater  in  North  Sweden. 
However,  in  lieu  of  such  an  institution,  with  reference  to  medical 
studies^  there  is  the  Carolinish  Institute,  where  ample  appliances  exist 
for  obtaining  professional  knowledge,  quite  equal  to  any  university. 
This  establishment  has  an  extensive  library,  numerous  teachers  in 
the  usual  branches  required  by  students,  and  several  museums  con- 
taining whatever  may  be  wanted  for  their  instruction,  as  also  a  ma- 
ternity institution  and  large  hospital  adjacent,  named  the  "  Seraphim," 
where  varied  clinical  teaching  constitute  prominent  features.  It  should, 
however,  be  added,  that  to  obtain  medical  degrees,  students  must  still  re- 
sort to  Upsala,  although  great  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  transfer  that 
privilege  to  the  metropolitan  institution.  Nevertheless  here,  as  else- 
where, such  an  innovation  is  resisted  by  those  in  possession  of  ancient 
rights,  against  the  attempts  of  other  parties  equally  desirous  of  wresting 
the  power  of  making  M.D.'s  from  the  hands  of  existing  monopolists. 

In  no  part  of  Europe  does  greater  anxiety  prevail  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  what  may  be  passing  in  other  countries,  whether  as 
regards  science  or  medicine,  than  among  professional  men  in  Sweden,  who^ 
during  late  years,  have  not  only  often  published  important  works  in 
reference  to  medicine  and  on  surgical  questions,  but  also  in  reference 
to  the  collateral  branches  of  knowledge.  Moi*eover,  Swedish  practi- 
tioners are  generally  well-informed  respecting  foreign  medical  litera- 
ture, of  which  two  instructive  examples,  derived  from  our  personal 
observation  when  recently  visiting  Stockholm,  will  suffice  as  apt  illus- 
trations. At  the  Carolinish  Institution  already  mentioned,  besides 
French,  German,  and  the  standard  publications  of  other  nations,  there 
were  noticed  on  its  reading-room  tables,  not  only  indigenous  periodicah^ 
but  those  issued  from  various  foreign  capitals,  including  Dublin,  Edin- 
burgh, and  London,  amoi^g  which  we  may  enumerate  This  Journal, 
whose  pages  must  have  been  often  perused,  if  one  might  judge  from 
appearances.  ^Again,  at  the  chief  medical  society  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Paris,  in  addition  to  many  conti- 
nental journals  on  professional  subjects,  the  members  also  frequently 
received  important  works  published  in  Great  Britain ;  this  is  very 
diffisrent  to  what  usually  prevails  in  France,  as  for  instance,  at  the 
celebrated  French  medical  corporation  just  mentioned.  At  that 
learned  establishment,  enjoying  a  high  reputation  everywhere,  when 
recently  visiting,  we  could  not  find  any  British  medical  periodical  on 
its  library  table,  excepting  the  London  weekly  return  of  births  and 
deaths,  forwarded  gratuitously  by  the  English  Registrar-General.  Such 
statements  speak  unmistakeably  regarding  the  marked  existing  dif- 
ference betwixt  our  Gallic  and  Scandinavian  neighbours.  This  dis- 
crepancy may,  however,  be  explained  by  the  advanced  position  which 
Prance  has  virtually  attained  in  the  comparative  scale  of  science  and 
55>xxvn.  11 
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kaming,  if  contrasted  with  residents  in  the  more  boreal  regional 
who  feel  ever  anxious  to  obtain  knowledge  from  anj  sourcey  whether 
foreign  or  domestic  The  former  are,  to  quote  the  saying  of  an  ill- 
natured  critical  foreigner,  oflener  teachers  than  scholars  of  other  na- 
tions, according  to  their  own  estimation  j  and  usually  believe  them- 
selves best  entitled  to  lead  the  van,  instead  of  following  in  the  wake  of 
modem  civilization. 


Betiew  XIIL 

A  System  qf  Su/rgery,  TheoreUeal  and  Fractical;  in  Treatises  by 
vario%is  Authors.  Edited  by  T.  Holmes,  M.A.  Cantab.,  Assistant- 
Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  In  Four  Yolumes. 
VoL  I.,  pp.  850.— Zcwdon,  1860. 

<<  A  TENDENCY  to  greater  exactness  of  thought  in  questions  of  cause 
and  effect,**  it  is  remarked  by  one  of  the  writers  in  the  volunie  befcvre 
us,  "  has  been  part  of  the  general  scientific  development  of  our  time 
— belonging  not  exclusively  to  medicine,  but  perhaps  rather  coming 
to  medicine  by  contagion  from  physical  and  diemicid  studies.     For- 
tunately, however,  it  has  come  to  us.''     The  appearance  of  a  new 
work,  long  wanted,  which  is  to  comprise  the  whole  range  of  surgical 
practice  as  understood  in  the  present  day  in  England,  naturally  leads 
us  to  inquire  how  it  happens  that  such  a  work  is  new,  and  how  it  is 
that  the  want  of  it  is  only  now  to  be  supplied.     It  had  long  been  felt 
that  however  high  the  standard  of  surgery  had  been  raised  in  this 
country,  it  was  not  to  the  credit  of  the  professors  and  practitioners  of 
the  science,  that  there  was  no  modern  work  sufficiently  comprehensive 
in  its  pages  to  compare  with  the  productions  of  other  countries,  which 
at  once  gave  a  view  of  the  whole  range  of  the  science  and  practice  of 
surgery,  and  was  at  the  same   time  the  production  of  individual 
research  and  experience,  rather  than  a  compilation  from  the  labours 
of  other  men.     Contented  to  take  their  stand  on  ground  they  knew 
they  could  hold,  it  seemed  as  if  the  leaders  and  the  teachers  in  the 
English  schools  of  surgery  were  to  be  known  by  their  well-earned  title 
to  safe  and  successful  practical  knowledge — the  pride,  as  it  is  thought, 
of  the  practical  Englishman;  rather  than  by  any  clflSms  they  could 
put  forward  to  higher  honours  gained  by  toil  in  the  more  laborious 
fields  of  original  investigation  and  research.     At  all  events,  there  was 
no  single  work,  as  a  written  record  of  the  results  of  such  labours,  by 
which  their  high  claim  to  pre-eminence  could  be  tested,  or  from  which 
it  could  be  proved.     Where  the  possession  of  such  a  title  was  not 
known,  it  could  safely  be  called  in  question ;  and  the  high  claims  of 
the  English  schools  could  be  challenged  by  others  who,  perhaps,  looked 
around  them  from  a  lower  standing  on  the  slopes  of  the  surgical 
Olympus. 

The  projectors  of  the  work,  of  which  one  volume  is  now  before  the 
profession,  have  undertaken  to  supply  the  acknowledged  deficieni^  I 
and  for  this  purpose  they  have  formed  into  a  '^  system"  a  ooUection  <^ 
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ija  or  tareatiaes  hj  different  writeni  on  the  nameroos  subjects  com- 
priaed  in  the  general  term  of  '^  Soigery.**  The  difficulty  of  obtaining 
qualified  contributors  to  unite  in  the  general  plan  of  a  work  whi<£ 
diould  be  a  complete  expression  of  the  opinions  and  experience  of 
man  J  men ;  and,  still  more,  to  act  in  concert  in  the  execution  of  it, 
and  to  perform  with  punctuality  their  engagements  with  their  com- 
mon editor  and  the  professional  public,  has  been  one  chief  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  completion  of  former  undertakings  of  a  similar  com- 
prehensive nature,  though  the  hope  of  it  has  often  been  conceived  by 
active  minds. 

The  essays  in  the  present  volume,  which  are  professedly  limited  to 
aobjecta  of  general  pathology,  are  for  the  most  part  introductory  to 
the  fuller  treatises  which  are  to  appear  in  subsequent  volumes. 

The  opening  essay  is  by  Mr.  Simon,  who  takes  for  his  subject  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  ItiflammoUion  genersJly;  a  subject,  he 
flaysy  ^of  large  scope  and  of  equally  large  importance;  the  study  of 
which  seems  to  branch  almost  throughout  the  whole  subject  matter  of 
surgery  '^  and  he  adds,  ''  assuredly  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
rational  surgery  depends  more  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  inflammatory 
process,  thim  upon  all  other  pathological  knowledge  put  together.** 
The  inflammatory  prooess,  in  its  most  characteristio  type,  is  illustrated 
by  the  histoiy  of  the  rise  of  a  carbuncle,  and  its  progress,  through  the 
separation  of  the  slough,  and  the  healing,  with  the  formation  of  a 
sound  cicatrix.  Mr.  Simon,  we  see,  calls  it  a  slough,  and  minutely 
describes  the  microscopic  characters  which  entitle  him  to  declare  it  to 
be  sa  Hypensmia  invariably  attends  inflammation,  and  is  essential 
to  the  inflammatory  process,  whether  that  be  a  destructive  or  a  pro- 
ductive prooess;  and  it  is  seen  in  all  forms  of  increased  nutritive 
activity.  It  can  go  on  for  months  without  producing  textural 
change^  without  causing  a  single  pus-cell  to  grow,  or  a  single  texture- 
germ  to  die.  A  part  is  not  inflamed  because  it  contains  more  blood; 
it  receives  more  blood  because  it  is  inflamed. 

Our  koowledge,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  state  of  the  capillary  circulation 
in  inflamed  parts,  is  summed  up  by  Mr.  Simon  in  these  conclusions : 

''That  within  the  area  of  stasis,  the  blood  has  lost  the  fliud  in  which  its 
oorpnsdes  should  float ;  that  the  circulation  of  the  corpuscles  is  delayed ;  that 
they  oolleot  against  the  wall  of  the  capillary,  as  though  by  mutual  cohesive- 
neas,  though  thev  do  not,  when  remov^  seem  more  oonesive  than  in  blood  of 
healthy  parts ;  tnat  there  is  increased  infiltration  of  the  contiguous  textures, 
and  that  stasis  occurs  with  more  or  less  facility  in  proportion  as  the  liquor 
sanguinis  is  more  or  less  transudable,  and  it  does  not  result  from  alteration  in 
calibre  in  the  vessels  of  the  part ;  that  the  cause  of  its  production  is  an  in- 
fluence excited  on  the  blood  dy  textures  within  the  area  of  stasis ;  that  this 
influence  is,  mechanically  speaking,  of  a  suctional  kind,  which  differs  but  in 
-  decree  from  that  which  the  textures  naturally  exercise  on  the  blood  as  it  passes 
amid  tiiem.'' 

The  symptoms  and  causes  of  inflammation,  as  taught  and  described 
by  former  writers,  much  of  whose  doctrines  may  still  be  accepted  as 
ime^  are  traced  with  the  closeness  of  investigation  and  clearness  and 
•omprdienaivenesB  of  arrangement  which  have  distinguished  all  Mr. 
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Simon  8  former  writings.  The  phenomena  of  inflammation  are  modi- 
fied phenomena  of  textnral  life;  the  power  which  produces  them  is 
the  power  which  produces  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  textural  life, 
and  fully  to  explain  inflammation  would,  in  fact,  be  to  explain  life. 
-Mr.  Simon  closes  a  valuable  and  instructive  essay  with  a  brief  history 
of  the  literature  of  the  subject;  "  the  special  study  of  which,"  he 
writes,  '^  without  undue  partiality,  an  Englishman  may  be  glad  to  say 
dates  from  the  labours  of  John  Hunter." 

Mr.  Coote  contributes  two  short  essays — one  of  them  on  Abscess, 
He  gives  in  clear  language,  and  in  very  few  sentences,  the  most 
approved  modem  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  pus  :  in  behalf  of  which  it 
must  be  said,  as  of  much  other  learning  that  we  labour  to  accumulate, 
that  it  seems  a  weak  part  of  the  doctrine  that  a  writer  is  forced  to  con- 
fess that  some  of  what  is  most  necessary  to  the  support  of  it  "  has  yet 
to  be  proved."  The  possibility  of  the  absorption  of  pus,  though  now 
known  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence,  rather  than  an  occasional  and 
very  rare  exception  to  a  pathological  law,  is  not  yet  universally  ad- 
mitted, if  we  may  judge  by  the  practice,  still  followed  by  some  sur- 
geons, of  incising  every  fluctuating  swelling.  Where  there  is  room  for 
a  doubt,  there  will  generally  be  found  some  ground  to  support  it ;  and 
of  a  soft  and  fluctuating  swelling,  which  has  been  allowed  to  disappear 
without  active  surgical  interference,  it  will  many  times  be  a  question 
after  ail,  which  can  never  be  solved,  whether  it  was  indeed  pus. 

The  rules  laid  down  for  opening  abscesses  are  liable,  we  think,  to 
some  diflerence  in  opinion.  The  bleeding  lancet,  if  made,  as  lancets 
are  now  usually  made  for  the  pocket-case,  sufficiently  strong  in  the 
blade  not  to  bend,  and  strong  enough  in  the  point  not  to  break,  we 
have  generally  found  the  most  satisfactory  instrumeut  for  opening  the 
abscesses  under  the  common  integument ;  and  these  are  the  abscesses 
for  which  an  opening  is  most  frequently  needed,  or,  perhaps  we  shoidd 
say,  is  most  frequently  made.  It  is  a  less  formidable  instrument  to 
produce  in  the  sick-room,  and  we  think  it  may  be  commended  as  doing 
the  work  sufficiently  well.  For  chronic  suppuration,  for  the  abscess 
under  the  deep  fascia,  '^  a  thin,  yet  broad-shouldered,  sharp-cutting, 
double-edged  knife,  or  scalpel,"  recommended  by  Mr.  Coote,  will  be 
found  more  serviceable — ^greatly  superior,  according  to  our  observation, 
to  the  curved  cutting  instrumeut,  the  bistouiy,  or  the  old-fashioned 
<*  abscess  lancet."  The  rapid  division  of  inflamed  tissues,  such  as  those 
generally  lying  over  an  abscess,  of  the  integument  especially,  is  at- 
tended with  sevei*e  pain  ;  and  Mr.  Coote*s  "  rapid  and  bold  plunge*'  of 
the  instrument  will  often  be  found  to  give  unnecessary  pain  in  the 
beginning  of  an  operation,  at  the  end  of  which  he  justly  condemns  all 
probing  and  squeezing,  as  *'  a  proceeding  extremely  painful"  to  the 
patient.  The  poultice,  after  the  first  application,  may  well  be  dis- 
pensed with  ;  for  it  rather  tends  to  keep  up  the  suppuration,  and  by 
weakening  the  vessels,  so  far  interferes  with  the  recommendatiou  to 
^' leave  the  remainder  of  the  cure  to  Nature."  In  connexion  with 
fieveral  cases  well  related,  Mr.  Coote  describes  the  different  Yegions  of 
the  body  in  yrhich  abscesses  are  found  sufficiently  often  to  become  sub- 
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jecfcs  of  surgical  iuterferenoe,  or,  when  of  rare  occurrence,  to  give  rise 
to  difficulty  in  diagnosis. 

Mr.  Paget  is  ono  of  the  largest  contributors  to  the  present  volume  ; 
four  separate  articles  are  from  his  pen.  After  describing  the  structure. 
and  anatomical  characters  of  Fistula  and  Simises,  as  commonly  found 
in  practice,  Mr.  Paget  proceeds  to  consider  their  different  modes  of 
formation,  with  their  geneml  pathology.  The  many  different  methods 
of  treatment,  constitutional,  local,  and  operative,  are  passed  in  review, 
with  concise  and  practical  remarks  on  their  value  as  applicable  to  the 
different  diseases,  and  as  affording  means  of  cure  when  stationary 
imder  the  unaided  efforts  of  Nature  :  for  these,  unhappily  for  the 
patient,  are  not  among  the  diseases  in  which  Nature  alone  is  wont  to 
show  the  most  brilliant  success. 

Under  the  head  of  Gangrene,  Mr.  Coote  includes  the  different  terms 
which  have  been  applied  to  mortification,  or  *'  the  doing  to  death,"  of 
different  textures  of  the  body,  internal  or  external ;  "  but  these  dif- 
ferent terms,"  he  adds,  "  have  been  used  loosely,  and  it  would  lead  to  no 
practical  result  to  attempt  any  very  strict  definition."  Ulceration  and 
mortification  are  oflen  mingled  ;  the  ulcerative  and  sloughing  processes 
may  go  on,  as  it  were,  hand  in  hand.  Still,  surgically  speaking,  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  ulceration  and  gangrene,  beyond  the  ex- 
tent of  the  part  involved  in  the  spreading  destructive  disease,  and  the 
more  intimate  sympathy  of  the  constitution  with  one  than  in  the 
other  j  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  frame  a  definition  which  shall 
sepai-ate  them  by  a  broad  line.  The  causes  of  gangrene  are  numerous ; 
the  attempts  to  interpret  them  aright  have  been  conflicting,  and  the 
interpretation  not  always  satisfactory.  The  death  of  an  inflamed  part, 
it  has  been  remarked,  is  a  very  complex  matter.  The  rules  for  the 
treatment  of  mortification,  Mr.  Coote  says,  are  much  simpler  than  in 
times  gone  by ;  but  the  means  we  possess  of  controlling  it  are  few  in 
number. 

Mr.  Coote  remarks  that  surgeons  do  not  often  witness  death  from 
the  unchecked  progress  of  traumatic  gangrene,  in  a  part  destroyed  by 
direct  local  violence.  The  fearful  amount  of  local  injury,  of  which  it 
is  thought  that  gangrene  will  be  the  certain  termination,  is  too  clear  an 
indication  for  the  immediate  removal  of  the  injured  member,  and  it  is 
jeldom  indeed — very  seldom,  we  should  say — that  the  patient  is  not 
himself  sensible  of  the  urgent  necessity  for  an  operation,  or  that  he  re- 
fuses^ when  it  is  really  required,  to  be  guided  by  the  judgment  of  the 
-surgeon  when  he  advises  immediate  amputation.  Yet  we  do  find  now 
and  then  that  he  refuses ;  and  we  do  find  sometimes,  and  when  we 
have  hardly  expected  it,  that  gangrene  in  such  almost  hopeless  circum- 
stances wiU  stop  short  of  the  extinction  of  life  ;  as  we  also  find  that 
the  amputation  of  a  limb,  even  at  a  distance  from  the  injury,  and  far 
out  of  reach,  as  one  would  think,  of  all  contaminating  influences,  does 
not  always  save  life.  The  cases  in  which,  in  the  absence  of  constitu- 
tional causes,  predisposing  or  exciting,  the  gangrene  is  most  frequently 
fleen  to  ran  its  course  with  rapidity,  are  those  where  the  injury  has 
been  to  a  large  nerve  or  primary  bloodvessel,  and  for  which,  upon  its 


oocnrrence,  the  indication  for  amputation  was  not  sufficiently  distinct. 
The  secondary  mortification  following  injury  less  severe  in  its  character 
18  less  rapid  in  progress,  and  more  frequently  stops,  or  performs  a 
i^ntaneous  amputation. 

Mr.  Ooote  gives  a  foil  and  faithful  description  of  hospital  gangrene, 
the  '*  good  example"  of  the  disease  which  forms  the  subject  of  his- 
essay.  Constitutional  symptoms,  he  correctly  says,  may  be  generally 
ohserved  ;  and  where  the  disease  attacks  large  wounds,  such  as  stumps 
after  amputation,  it  will  often  seem  as  if  they  were  really  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  local  manifestation  of  the  disease;  though  we  suspect  a 
more  careful  observation  of  the  wound  and  its  secretion  would  have 
shown  early  enough  that  there,  at  least,  all  was  not  right.  As  might 
be  inferred  in  a  state  sometimes  resulting  from  atmofipheric  contagion, 
or  inoculation,  the  local  condition  often  precedes  the  sympathy  of  the 
system  days — aye,  weeks.  In  the  wards  of  the  hospitid  where  Mr» 
Coote  has  gained  his  chief  experience  of  the  disease,  constitutional 
treatment,  most  carefully  followed  out,  failed  forty  years  ago  to  cure  a 
single  case  of  the  disease,  every  one  of  which  in  its  utmost  fury  was 
instantly  and  permanently  checked  by  local  treatment.  Pure  nitric 
acid  was  '^  generally  preferred,**  then  as  now,  for  the  reason  that  no 
known  caustic  has  such  fin  affinity  for  animal  matter.  If  applied  in 
its  full  strength,  it  is  found  to  be  less  painful  than  when  diluted.  To 
some  extent  this  is  the  case  with  other  caustics,  and  applied  in  other 
eases.  Indeed,  we  have  heard  it  suggested  that  a  strong  caustic  might 
not  inaptly  be  called  an  anodyne. 

The  subject  of  Ulcere  is  treated  by  Mr.  Paget — limiting  bis  essay 
to  the  consideration  of  those  forms  of  ulcer  which  appear  in  the  in- 
teguments—as being  of  chief  int«%st  from  the  surgeon's  point  of 
iriew.  It  simplifies  a  work  to  have  some  mode  of  arrangement  and 
dassification  for  purposes  of  desciiption ;  and  Mr.  Paget  describes 
each  of  the  chief  varieties  of  ulcers,  of  which  sufficiently  numerous 
instances  are  seen  to  allow  of  such  arrangement,  according  to  their 
origin  and  character;  and  when  not  of  ^)ecific  origin,  they  are  named 
firom  some  prominent  or  distinctive  characteristic.  Many  of  these 
ulcers,  so  indicated  as  inflammatory,  eczematous,  ^c.,  are  also  capable 
of  classification  as  simple  ulcers,  without  constitutional  vioe^  to  whidi 
accident  has  added  some  complication — ^as  local  inflammation,  eczema^ 
dkc.  Among  the  patients  presenting  themselves  at  public  institntion^ 
such  complications  are  often  epidemic,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
number  of  patients  in  whom  they  are  seen.  **  The  eharacters  of 
ulcers,"  Mr.  Paget  remarks,  *^  if  more  fully  studied^  both  in  wdl> 
marked  and  in  modified  and  complicate  examples,  would  be  found  as 
various,  and  severally,  at  least,  as  wdl-ddined,  as  are  Dioae  of  cutar 
neous  eruptions ;  and  with  the  better  diagnosis  that  would  be  thus 
attained,  there  might  follow  a  much  better  discrimination  of  the  means 
of  treatment  appropriate  for  each.** 

An  essay  upon  Erywpdas  is  the  contribution  by  Mr.  De  Morgan. 
**  The  term,**  he  observes,  "  has  been  applied  to  a  variety  of  forms  ef 
inflsmmadon  wluch    probably  have    no  true  connexkn   witii  ooe^ 
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anotlier.*  Of  the  two  chief  yarieties  now  nniversally  distinguished, 
smple  and  phl^^monoos,  Mr.  De  Morgan  thinks  that  there  is  no  real 
boaodarj  between  thesL  The  various  modifications  of  these  he  re- 
gurda  but  as  phases  of  one  disease,  which  has  its  seat  not  merely  in 
the  part,  but  in  the  system :  '*  The  form  which  the  disease  may  take 
ii  determined  by  the  state  of  fche  system,  the  temperament,  habits,  ko,^ 
of  the  individaal,  or  the  external  causes  which  pimlnce  it.**  There  are, 
we  think,  some  prominent  points  of  distinction  to  be  noted  between 
ibe  two  more  commonly  observed  forms,  which  tend  to  make  a  boun- 
dary between  them  less  open  to  question.  If  we  may  believe  the 
practitioners  beyond  the  limits  of  this  great  city,  in  the  purer  air  of 
the  ooantry,  or  in  less  crowded  towns,  and  in  the  county  hospitals^ 
phlflgmonoos  exysipdas  is  rare,  while  simple  erysipelas  is  of  frequent 
oocurrenoe.  The  phlegmonous  form,  if  contagious,  must  be  slightly 
80  in  comparison  with  the  simple.  The  phlegmonous  species  is  not 
often  seen  at  hospitals  in  its  early  stages,  at  the  period  when  local 
def^tiotts  or  a  milder  treatment  than  fiee  incision  is  likely  to  be 
beneficial  and  to  arrest  its  progress.  We  think  it  may  be  open  to 
question  whether  the  phlegmonous  form  is  not  in  reality  an  inflamma- 
taoQ  of  the  areolar  and  adipose  tissues,  of  a  specific  character,  spreading 
rapidly  with  gangrene,  inwards  to  the  fascia  and  muscles,  and  out^ 
wmrdly  to  the  common  integument,  rather  than  a  disease  of  common 
origin  with  the  simple  form — a  disease  **  not  of  itself  a  formidable 
oomplaint.* 

Vi,  De  Morgan  has  condensed  all  that  is  valuable  and  practical  in 
the  literature  of  the  subject ;  and  in  reviewing  with  him  the  opinions 
and  practioe  of  former  writers,  we  are  pleased  to  receive  from  his  own 
pen  the  theory  and  practice  of  a  surgeon  so  well  able  to  give  the 
rsBok  of  his  own  large  experience.  Putting  the  fullest  confidence  in 
eonstitiitional  treatment,  he  gives  in  detail  the  many  local  applications 
looommended  to  relieve  or  cut  short  the  attack ;  but  he  does  not  set  a 
high  value  on  them,  for  he  has  not  found  them  realize  fully  the  merits 
claimed  for  them.  Indeed,  it  almost  seems  that  the  more  nearly  these 
approach  to  harmleufnen,  the  greater  is  their  merit  as  medicinal 


Mr.  Oallender  contributes  an  essay  on  Pyofmia,  restricting  his  re> 
marks  to  those  cases  in  which  the  mischief  begins  in  a  diseased  or 
injured  part  The  maieries  morbi  he  considers  to  be  a  modification  of 
the  blood,  resulting  from  various  predisposing  causes:  ''Constituents 
are  probably  left  in  it,  unused  or  unremoved,  from  defective  secretion, 
or  embarrassed  excretion,  some  of  which  are  ready,  on  the  least  dis- 
tmrbonce,  to  undergo  decomposition.  Chemistry  fiiils  to  give  us  con» 
dnsivo  evidence  of  these  changes."  The  systemic  infection  is  caused 
bj  some  animal  poison ;  and,  influenced  by  predisposing  causes,  it  b»* 
eomes  a  general  disease,  more  or  less  rapid  in  its  progress,  with  symp- 
toms allied  to  those  of  typhoid  fever,  or  it  may  be  limited  to  a  locad 
aetion  more  or  less  differed.  Mr.  Callender  has  noted  with  care  the 
pathological  changes,  as  deduced  from  examinations,  for  which  the 
nuniaroiqi  fatal  cases  give  abundant  opportunities  for  observation ;  and 
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he  gives  a  selection  from  the  views  taken  by  such  previons  writers  of 
Authority  as  have  received  the  greatest  amount  of  credit,  and  he  re- 
lates the  arguments  by  which  they  have  been  supported.  Although 
some  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  patients  have  recovered,  Mr. 
Callender  remarks  that  "  pyaamia  is  dependent  upon  a  state  with  which 
life  can  scarcely  be  prolonged/*  and  he  urges  most  strongly,  as  a  thing 
of  the  greatest  importance,  where  therapeutics  fail  so  signally,  the 
paramount  necessity  of  attending  to  prophylactic  measures. 

Mr.  Poland,  in  treating  the  subject  of  TetanuSf  remarks  that  the 
degree  of  the  local  injury  bears  no  relation  to  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms;  yet  the  relative  proportions  which  the  occurrence  of  the 
£sease  bears  to  the  several  surgical  lesions  show  a  great  preponderance 
of  cases  among  the  more  severe  varieties  of  injury  and  accident,  such 
as  compound  fractures,  burns,  and  injuries  to  the  fingers  and  toes. 
With  the  pathology  *'  still  involved  in  great  obscurity,**  and  in  the 
absence  of  "  an  appropriate  means  of  cure,**  Mr.  Poland  abstaips  from 
offering  any  remarks  on  the  numerous  medicines  which  have  been 
administered  and  proposed  as  remedies.  Woorara,  one  of  the  most 
recent,  first  used  by  an  Italian  surgeon,  "  has  at  present  not  fulfilled 
its  purpose  ;**  no  real  success,  we  believe,  followed  the  use  of  it  upon 
the  wounded  after  Solferino. 

A  short  essay  on  Delirium  TremenSy  contributed  by  Dr.  Barclay, 
contains  a  good  medical  description  by  a  physician  of  the  special  cha- 
racters of  the  disease  in  its  most  striking  form.  ''  The  information 
derived  from  anatomical  research,**  he  remarks,  "  is  worthy  of  study, 
because,  as  it  tells  how  death  is  actually  brought  about,  it  offers  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  the  fatal  event  may  be  prevented  or  warded  off;*^ 
and  he  urges  the  importance  of  clinicid  study,  as  it  alone  furnishes 
data  on  which  we  can  rely  in  forming  any  notion  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  disease,  where  anatomy  often  £uls  as  a  guide.  "  The  moral 
management  of  the  patient**  is  recommended  as  <'  the  point  of  most 
importance  in  practice,**  coercive  measures  being  justifiable  only  under 
unavoidable  necessity.  This  necessity  unfortunately  too  often  exists 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  unhappy  patient-  is  placed.  Where 
quiet  can  be  secured,  and  complete  separation  from  all  continuance  of 
excitement,  as  in  the  lunatic  a£fylums  (where  cases  often  happen), 
personal  restraint  is  not  found  to  be  necessary;  the  patient^  if  violent, 
is  put  into  a  small  ward  by  himself,  from  which  the  light  can  be 
excluded,  with  padded  floor  and  padded  walls,  where  he  cannot  hurt 
himself;  and  it  is  found  that  he  obtains  rest,  and  the  cure  follows. 

Mr.  Savory  contributes  an  essay  on  Scrojvlay  a  word  "  in  one  respect 
at  least  unfortunate,  because  very  different  significations  are  attached 
to  it;**  he  proposes  to  understand  by  it ''  a  certain  disease  or  defect  of 
the  constitution,  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  production  and 
deposit  of  tubercle  (a  substance  which  possesses  no  inherent  power  of 
growth)  in  various  tissues  and  organs.'*  In  fact,  he  uses  the  term  as 
generally  identical  with  tuberculosis.  He  describes  the  minute  struc- 
ture of  tubercle  and  the  elements  proper  to  it  as  recognisable  xmder 
the  microscope,  and  he  traces  the  history  of  its  transition  through  the 
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rarioos  changes  it  undergoes.  The  symptoms  of  scrofula  are  the 
ijrmptoms  of  debility ;  it  is  a  disease  of  early  life,  common  before  the 
middle  period,  rare  after  it — the  predisposition  undoubtedly  heredi- 
Uoy.  *'  Can  the  diathesis,  if  not  hereditary,  be  acquired  ?'*  is  a 
|iiestion  to  which  Mr.  Savory  thinks  it  is,  from  the  nature  of  the 
nibject,  almost  impossible  to  give  an  unequivocal  answer.. 

A  shorter  essay  follows,  by  the  same  hand,  on  Hysteria — a  disease 
equally  a  disease  of  debility,  seldom  seen  in  healthy,  or,  at  all  events, 
not  in  strong  constitutions — genei'ally  associated  with  some  form  of 
debility  of  the  system  or  defect  in  the  genei'al  health.  Mr.  Savory 
describes  the  sjrmptoms  of  hysteria,  whether  pure  or  complicated,  and 
tlie  diseases  which  are  mimicked  by  the  patients  under  the  influence 
of  this  obscure  affection,  and  he  points  out  that  the  symptoms  are 
Bxaggerated,  and  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  is  incalculably  increased 
when  hysteria  supervenes  upon  real  disease, — a  combination  which, 
however,  is  comparatively  rare. 

Mr.  H.  Lee  contributes  a  treatise  on  Syphilis,  His  experience  of 
venereal  diseases  has  been  gained  by  long  observation  of  the  natural 
progress  of  the  diseases  occupying  the  parts  concerned  in  sexual  con- 
giess.  He  is  candid  in  his  acknowledgments  that  much  yet  remains 
to  be  done  for  the  complete  elucidation  of  those  cases  which  give  rise 
U>  such  great  contrariety  of  opinions  and  practice.  In  the  introduc- 
tory chapter  he  canvasses  many  of  the  opinions  which  have  been  of 
late  years  published  by  foreign  practitioners  upon  the  subject  of  inocu- 
lation with  venereal  virus,  and  the  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn 
from  them.  Much  of  this  experimental  inoculation  has  been  made 
with  matter  taken  from  various  sores,  not  all  probably  of  the  same 
^lecific  character,  or  in  the  same  stage  of  progress.  It  is  also  an 
o4>ject]on  that  the  experiments  have  been  for  the  most  part,  if  not 
ilways,  made  upon  the  diseased  subject.  In  order  to  show  the  natural 
progress  of  the  original  disease,  if  a  constitutional  affection,  another 
mbject  should  be  taken,  in  good  health — ^an  expedient  which  it  is  not 
likely  will  ever  be  adopted  extensively, — at  least,  in  this  country. 
lioreover,  we  think  these  experiments,  even  on  the  person  of  the 
patient,  are  not  so  free  from  danger  as  is  generally  supposed.  We 
bave  known  the  ulcer  produced  by  inoculation  continue  to  spread,  and 
[voceed  unchecked,  tUl  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  patient  put  a 
period  to  £surther  observation.  The  scaly  form  of  disease  can  perhaps 
be  always  introduced  by  inoculation  from  the  secretion  of  the  primary 
lore,  and  it  may  proceed  on  its  regular  course,  through  known  stages, 
little  (if  at  all)  modified  by  peculiarity  of  constitution.  Not  so  the 
phagedenic;  this  takes  root  less  readily,  unless  when  engrafted  on  a 
St  stock.      At  all  events,  we  seldom  see  it,   either   liereditary   or 

auired,  in  its  full  characteristic  virulence,  except  in  what  may  be 
ed  rotten  constitutions,  or  if  in  young  and  (what  might  be  thought) 
llealthy  subjects,  young  rakes,  fair  people  with  thin  skins  and  thin 
)lood vessels.  As  Mr.  Lee  says,  **  pustular  eruptions  do  occur ;  but 
ihey  are  rare  in  unimpaired  constitutions.**  It  need  not  be  a  matter 
>f  torprise  that  some  forms  of  known  constitutional  disease,  or  cachexia^ 
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cannot  be  engrafted  by  inoculation.  CSancer,  for  instance,  has  never 
been ;  and  ezpenmente  have  been  abundant  on  the  persons  of  snrgeons 
engaged  in  operations.  A  professional  firiend  once  told  ns  that  be 
and  others  of  his  acquaintance  had  tried  in  vain  to  inoculate 
measles. 

Mr.  Lee's  investigations  confirm  the  observation  of  some  former 
writers  of  the  great  numerical  frequency  of  sores  followed  by  irritatton 
of  the  absorbents,  and  extensive  suppurating  buboes,  without  consti- 
tutional infection,  or  ''  secondary**  symptoms ;  and  also  that  there  are 
constitutional  affections,  slow  in  progress,  and  not  in  general  preceded 
by  visible  contamination  of  glands — the  irritation  and  enlargement  of 
the  lymphatics  often  escaping  the  patient's  obsOTvation,  as,  we  think, 
the  original  sore  of  the  scaly  form  will  sometimes.  His  investigaUons 
also  go  to  support  the  opinion  long  and  publicly  maintained,  that 
there  is  a  steadily  progressive  venereal  disease,  though  of  (pathcdogi- 
cally  speaking)  a  mild  character,  not  tending  to  ulceration— a  disease 
which  it  has  been  too  much  a  fashion  in  the  present  day  to  doubt  and 
even  to  deny.  We  think  the  distinction  proposed  between  a  "  suppu- 
rating sore"  and  an  ^  infecting  chancre**  is  a  good  and  practical  one ; 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Lee  distinguish  further  between  the 
secondary  a£fections.  The  '^ suppurating  sores"  require  a  further 
separation  into  those  which  are  harmless  and  those  which  are  followed 
by  phagedenic  or  other  secondary  affections. 

The  proposal  to  cut  short  the  progress  of  venereal  diseases  by  ex- 
cision of  the  primary  sore  does  not  find  fiivour  with  Mr.  Lee:  '^tbe 
cut  surface  will  in  a  few  days  take  on  a  specific  action.**  Mr.  Evans 
pointed  out,  many  years  ago,  that  the  diseased  addon  of  the  sore, 
^  which,'*  he  says,  ''  is  more  frequently  met  with  than  all  other  uloera> 
tions  on  the  parts  of  generation  put  together,*'  extends  in  many 
instances  a  considerable  distance  bejxmd  the  seat  of  the  sore,  and  that, 
if  leeches  be  applied  to  the  groin  for  the  reduction  of  bubo,  the  woonds 
made  by  them  often  become  sores  of  the  same  form.  But^  in  truth, 
the  patient  generally  applies  too  late  for  excision  to  ^ve  a  fiur  chance 
of  removal  of  the  disease :  the  poison  has  taken  ^feot  by  the  time  he 
discovers  the  sore  which  gives  rise  to  his  anxiety.  We  are  not  awars 
that  the  vaccine  vesicle  has  ever  been  excised.  Dr.  Walkei^s  experi- 
ment was  the  nearest  approach  to  this,  and  he  considered  that  the 
constitution  was  sufficiently  infected,  notwithstanding  the  strange 
proceeding. 

Mr.  Paget,  acknowledging  the  great  difficulty  felt  by  most  preceding 
writers  of  a  correct  definition  of  Inmoceni  TumourSy  arranges  these 
irregular  growths — these  "  lumps"  that  ought  not  to  be— according  to 
their  "  chief  and  most  nearly  constant  distinctive  characters,*  thus 
forming  a  classification  which  shall  include  all  known  fisrms  of  visible 
swellings  in  the  body,  or  all  that  are  of  interest  in  practice,  or  (we 
may  add,  perhaps)  that  are  of  alarm  to  a  patient;  a  ^tumoor,** 
wherever  situated,  being  generally  a  source  of  anxiety  if  its  nature  is 
doubtful  The  modes  of  development  and  onward  growth,  with  their 
minute  anatomical  and  pathological  structure,  are  given;  the 
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oolties  in  niADy  of  them,  met  with  in  practice,  and  interfering  with 
what  havis  beeai  thought  established  rales  for  diagnosis,  are  carefully 
•ooflidered;  and  man  j  valaable  remai4cs  are  made  upon  the  surgical 
tnaftawnt  of  the  difiimnt  kinds  of  tumours^  to  which  the  reader  may 
nbt  again  and  again  with  advantage. 

Mr.  Moore  contributes  a  long  and  carefully  drawn  essay  on  Cancer. 
^  The  rabject,**  be  remarks,  "  is  one  in  which  there  is  the  strangest 
disproportion  between   the  amount  and  the  practical  value  of  our 
knowledga**    The  material  of  the  essay,  we  may  suppose,  is  the  result 
of  his   own   experience,  confirmed    by  that  of   his  colleagues,  and 
gathered  among  the  ample  records  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital.     The 
'fmrioiis  forms  in  which  cancer  presents  itself  to  the  notice  of  the 
■ugeun  «re  airanged  by  Mr.  Moore  as  Scirrhous,  Medullaiy,  Mela-^ 
Botic,  E^ithdial,  and  Osteoid.     Of  these  shades  and  shapes  of  malig- 
nant diaeaae^  scirrhus  is  the  most  frequent  form  in  this  country,  and 
''in  eariy  stages  of  the  disease  it  often  possesses  every  character  of  a 
tomour  but  that  of  swelling."     Mr.  Moore  calls  attention  to   the 
wry  early  period  at  which  infection  takes  place  in  the  absorbent 
^Mids  which  Bie  anatomically  associated  with  the  site  of  the  disease. 
&e  has  observed  them  to  be  decidedly  tender  before  they  were  in  any 
degree  enlarged  or  indurated.     Often,  indeed,  if  not  commonly,  the 
fint  change  Is  rather  a  diminishing  thui  an  increase  of  their  bulk,  and 
a  loonding  of  their  form  with  buUety  hardening.     ^  I  have  met  with 
Tery  few  instances  in  which  the  glands  were  not  already  affected, 
however  reomt  the  primary  disease,  and  with  still  fewer  in  which  they 
not  involved  at  the  time  of  deatL"*    Upon  the  subject  of  treat- 
it^  Mr.  Moore  considers  that  the  greatest  benefit  at  present  ob- 
tainable from  medical  treatment  is  that  which  is  likely  to  arise  from 
improving  the  general  health ;  "  as  that  fidls,  the  disease  advances; 
witfi  its  improvement  the  cancer-growth  is  stayed."     Removal  of  the 
primary  tomonr  by  surgical  operation  lengthens  life  in  some  cases 
whioh  were  hastening  to  a  fettal  issue,  and  can  rarely  be  accused  of 
leally  shortening  it.     But,  he  remarks,  ^*  the  majority  of  the  cases 
selected  for  operation  are  such  as  present  the  least  probability  of  early 
death;  these  give  too  favourable  a  view  of  the  operation." 

A  diort  essay  on  CkmtiuionSf  and  a  longer  one  on  WoundSf  conclude 
Mr.  Pagers  contributions  to  the  volume.  Mr.  Paget  describes  the 
dnnges  which  take  place  in  the  parts  contused,  which  may  be  studied 
in  tlMhr  proper  textures,  and'  in  their  bloodvessels  and  blood ;  and  he 
also  describes  the  mode  in  which  reparation  is  effected  after  such 
injury.  Upon  the  subject  of  incised  wounds,  Mr.  Paget  gives  some 
good  roles  for  their  treatment,  in  which  a  large  amount  of  practical 
observation  is  brought  to  bear  on  a  subject  on  which  writers  have  not 
oflen  bestowed  so  much  care.  "There  are  comparatively  few,"  he 
aaya,  ^in  which  the  healing  by  immediate  union  is  not  desirable,  or 
worth  attempting." 

The  subject  of  Poisoned  Wounds,  or  i-ather  those  received  from 
poisons  derived  from  the  animal  kingdom,  is  treated  by  Mr.  Poland. 
The  wounds  so  frequently  received  in  dissection,  as  generally  carried 
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OD,  are  not  ordinarily  attended  with  any  peculiar  or  specific  disease, 
or,  we  may  add,  with  auy  characters  which  should  separate  them  from 
other  incised  or  punctured  wounds.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  wounds 
— the  "  pricks"  or  "scratches" — received  in  the  examination  of  recently 
dead  bodies.  More  alaiming  symptoms  follow  these ;  in  rare  cases,  it 
is  true ;  but  still  they  do  happen  with  sufficient  frequency  to  receive, 
as  they  require,  a  large  amount  of  attention,  and  the  more  so^  as  they  do 
also  sometimes  lead  to  a  fatal  result.  These  alarming  symptoms,  we 
think,  arise  more  frequently  in  cases  of  inflamed  serous  membranes, 
especially  the  peritoneum. 

After  treating  of  these,  Mr.  Poland  proceeds  to  consider  separately 
the  wounds  received  from  healthy  animals,  the  stings  and  bites  of 
"  venomous  beasts,"  and  those  from  diseased  animals,  of  which  hydro- 
phobia and  glaudei*s  are  the  best  known  and  most  frequent,  and,  we 
suppose  we  may  add,  with  the  general  consent  of  our  readers,  the  most 
uniformly  fatal  in  their  results  in  the  human  subject,  as  well  as  in  the 
brutes  from  which  they  are  derived. 

In  an  essay  by  Mr.  Moore,  upon  the  general  subject  of  Wounds  of 
Bloodvessels,  excluding  those  of  the  larger  arteries  and  veins,  which  are 
to  form  the  subject  of  other  parts  of  the  present  series,  he  gives  a  good 
criticism  upon  the  acknowledged  modes  of  treatment  in  such  cases. 
When  giving  in  detail  the  rules  applicable  to  oridinary  haemorrhage, 
Mr.  Moore  urges  the  importance,  when  bleeding  continues,  of  clearing 
away  the  clots  which  have  collected,  and  exposing  the  bleeding  surface 
£:eely  to  the  air.  The  eflect  of  such  ti'eatmeut  is  sometimes  exempli- 
fied in  a  remarkable  degree  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  lay  open  the 
integument,  and  even  the  more  deeply -seated  parts.  It  seems  as  if 
the  blood,  being  injected  into  the  areolar  tissue,  hinders  the  vessels 
from  retracting  efficiently  within  their  sheath&  Many  years  ago,  a 
man  was  brought  into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  idiortly  after 
receiving  a  kick  in  the  groin  from  a  horse.  A  large  and  rapidly- 
increasing  swelling  arose  at  the  part.  This  was  laid  open  freely  by 
Mr.  Lawrence,  the  clots  were  cleared  out,  the  haemorrhage  ceased,  and 
no  vessel  required  ligature.  Free  suppuration  followed;  and  the 
wound  eventually  healed  well 

The  readiness  with  which  arteries  "  escape  threatened  injury"  is 
generally  attributed  to  their  great  elasticity,  or  to  the  firmness  of  their 
outer  coats.  We  think  that  some  share  of  this  freedom  from  danger 
may  not  unjustly  be  attributed  to  the  nervous  twigs  from  the  sympa- 
thetic system  which  so  abundantly  surround  the  tubes.  The  large 
arteries  have  been  known  to  escape  injury  when  a  bullet,  or  a  piece  of 
shell,  has  passed  through  a  limb  close  to  their  natural  course.  A 
pitchfork  has  often  been  thrust  through  the  neck  immediately  in  front 
of  the  vertebrse  without  any  bad  consequence.  In  the  riots  in  Paris 
in  1848,  a  cavalry  soldier  thrust  his  sword  through  a  man's  neck  in 
this  part,  inflicting  an  injury  from  which  the  man  recovered  after  a 
few  days'  rest  in  hospital 

Collapse,  and  the  general  eflects  of  shock  npon  the  system,  are 
treated  by  Mr.  Savory.     To  estimate  the  real  effects,  it  seems  to  us 
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that  we  must  take  ''  shock"  in  a  vastly  different  number  of  cases.  The 
effect  will  be  different  in  the  shock  from  an  operation  and  in  tliat  from 
an  injiirj;  for  one  the  patient  is  prepared,  not  so  for  the  other.  The 
effects  will  also  be  aggravated  by  loss  of  blood.  Much  obscurity  still 
attends  the  cases  of  what  are  called  '^  Death  from  Shock."  Mr.  Savory 
attributes  the  death  from  such  a  cause — ^the  "  purest  example"  of  which 
is  in  a  blow  on  the  epigastrium — to  a  sudden  and  violent  impression 
on  some  portion  of  the  nervous  system,  acting  at  once  through  a 
nerve-centre  upon  the  heart,  and  destroying  its  action,"  oflen  pro- 
ducing death  ''  without  any  detectable  lesion."  In  these,  as  in  some 
other  cases,  something  more  is  required  to  be  known  beyond  the  facts, 
or  absence  of  &cts,  discernible  on  a  pathological  examination,  to 
enable  us  to  say  what  was  the  real  cause,  physiologically  speaking,  of 
the  fatal  termination.  The  symptoms  during  life  should  be  known — 
the  "history  of  the  case,"  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  saying.  The  in- 
fluence of  respiration  on  disease,  especially  in  its  effects  upon  a  severe 
surgical  accident,  has  not  been  sufficiently  noted.  In  the  case  of  death 
from  shock,  what  is  the  state  of  the  lungs  at  the  time  of  the  injury? 
If  slightly  expanded,  or,  in  common  language,  "  empty,"  the  little  air 
is  suddenly  expelled  by  muscular  contraction,  and  the  patient  dies ;  if 
full,  emphysema  follows.  A  carriage  shall  run  away,  and  four  ladies 
be  thrown  out  as  it  is  overturned ;  each  will  have  her  power  of  re- 
sistance to  injury,  in  proportion  as  she  has  breath,  or  is  without  it. 

CSases  of  death  from  "  sudden  and  powerful  emotions  of  the  mind" 
are  now  and  then  reported  in  the  medical  journals.  What  happens 
when  the  patient  does  not  die?  Is  recovery,  as  it  is  called,  complete? 
Are  no  permanent  traces  left  upon  the  system?  A  serjeant  in  a 
cratk  regiment  of  dragoons,  on  retiring  from  service,  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  a  railway  station.  One  day  he  attempted  to  pass 
his  own  child  into  the  arms  of  the  stoker  of  an  engine  which  was 
passing  the  station ;  the  child  fell,  and  the  truck  following  the  engine 
went  over  it,  causing  immediate  death.  The  father,  up  to  that  time  a 
strong  man,  became  so  forgetful  and  inattentive  as  to  be  unfit  for  his 
duties.  He  was  discharged  and  removed  to  a  lunatic  asylum ;  in  a  few 
2nontIis  he  died,  from  the  general  paralysis  of  the  insane.  The 
apparent  cause  of  death  was  shown  to  be  emphysema  of  the  lungs, 
with  congestion  of  the  brain. 

Mr.  Holmes,  the  editor,  contributes  an  essay  on  Burns  and  Scalcla, 
and  another  upon  the  general  pathology  of  dislocations.  He  follows 
Dupuytren's  classification  of  burns  and  scalds,  as  being  the  most 
widely  accepted,  and  the  most  complete  and  practical;  observing  that 
the  extent  of  the  burnt  surface,  as  well  as  the  depth  to  which  the 
injury  reaches,  are  important  considerations,  which,  however  eluding 
attempts  at  formal  classification,  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
attempting  a  general  airangement,  or  one  which  shall  embrace  all  the 
elements  necessary  for  prognosis  and  treatment.  '*The  extent  of  a 
seald  often  compensates,  as  it  were,  for  the  superficiality."  In  setting 
the  pathology  of  these  injuries  befoi*e  his  readers,  Mr.  Holmes  gives  a 
valuable  analysis,  compiled  from  the  case-books  of  St.  George^s  Hospital, 
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containing  a  full  account  of  the  history  and  post-mortem  exftminatioDi 
of  a  large  number  of  fatal  cases.  He  thinks  the  causes  and  modes  ol 
death  require  to  be  more  accurately  determined,  as  they  should  serve 
for  indications  for  the  constitutional  treatment  of  the  patients.  A 
short  account  is  given  of  accidents  from  lightning — rare  in  this 
oountry,  and  of  which  few  of  us  have  seen  many  examines. 

The  general  pathology  and  treatment  of  FfXKitures  form  the  subject 
of  the  essay  contributed  by  Mr.  Homidge,  in  which  he  has  brought 
together  within  a  short  compass  whatever  is  valuable  in  modem 
authors  upon  the  subject  he  is  treating. 

The  Yolume  closes  with  a  short  essay  by  Mr.  Holmes  upon  Didih 
cations,  in  which  he  discusses  the  general  principles  deducible  from 
the  pathology  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  traumatic  dislocations; 
such  displacements  at  least  of  one  articular  surface  of  bone  from 
another  as  are  caused  by  Tiolence. 

The  general  plan  of  the  work,  as  £m:  as  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge 
from  the  single  volume  before  us^  is  well  conceived,  and  the  tsai.  hiii 
been  executed  with  industry.  The  contributors  have  been  weD 
selected,  and  their  united  labour  has  been  well  expended.  Mr.  Hdboies 
has  done  well  in  enlisting  the  services  of  the  younger,  though  com- 
paratively untried,  writers,  and  writers  from  different  schools.  With- 
out too  much  of  what  is  merely  historical,  they  have  managed  to  {Jaoe 
before  the  reader,  in  a  small  compass,  and  in  clear  essays,  what  is 
valuable  in  modern  knowledge,  and  trustworthy  as  a  guide  in  practice. 
The  descriptions  of  diseases  for  the  most  part  are  good,  and  well 
drawn ;  and  the  symptoms  well  described.  The  frequent  allusions  in 
different  essays  to  subjects  not  yet  treated,  show  that  the  present 
volume  is  intended  to  be  introductory  to  the  frdler  treatises  whkh  are 
to  appear  hereafter.  From  the  ability  displayed  in  the  more  ex- 
cursive views  appropriate  as  preliminary  to  a  more  extended  subject- 
matter,  we  shall  look  with  well-grounded  interest  to  the  jodicioas 
concentration  of  practical  details  on  special  points.  This  we  ocmaider 
to  constitute  the  essential  core  of  a  systematic  abridgment  of  the 
present  state  of  professional  knowledge,  furnishing  at  once  easy  aeeess 
to  condensed  material,  and  the  assistance  of  a  discriminating  ex- 
perience. 
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Abt.  I.  —  OT^kihalmiio  ffospUal  Reports  amd  JavunuU  of  the  Royal 
Limdon  Ophthalmic  HospUaL  Edited  by  J.  F.  Streatfeild. — 
London.     Nos.  lY.  to  XIL  iuclnsive. 

It  is  now  three  and  a  half  years  since  the  al)oye-named  periodical — 
the  only  one  in  England  devoted  exclusively  to  ophthalmic  considera- 
tions— ^was  undertaken;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  it  has  fully 
attained  that  high  position  which  in  our  notice  of  the  first  three 
nambers  (see  the  Review  for  October,  1857)  we  ventured  to  predict 
would  be  accorded  to  it^  provided  the  scientific  and  practical  character 
with  which  it  started  were  maintained.     The  chief  structure  of  the 
material  brought  together  in  its  pages  has  been  the  same  throughout 
all  the  nnmben^  but  in  the  fourth  one  a  modification  as  regards  the 
quarterly  reports  of  operations  at  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  was  made, 
Tendering  them  less  formal  and  conspicuous,  and  consequently  less 
tending  to  confer  importance  on  the  practice  of  a  single  institution ; 
and  this  arrangement  has  been  adhered  to  ever  since.     In  the  first 
number  existed  some  expression  of  doubt  as  to  the  co-operation  of  the 
profession  in  contributing  to  its  pages.     We  now  have  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Streatfeild  and  the  other  authorities  of  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
that  much  good  literary  support  has  been  forthcoming  from  so  many 
qnarters.     The  monographs  which  appear  are  of  the  most  varied  cha- 
racter.    To  select  from  them  for  special  mention  would  be  an  invi- 
dious task  when  so  much  excellence  characterizes  all,  and  to  attempt 
a  deacription  of  the  original  commimications  which  would  be  of  any 
real  value  would  require  more  space  than  we  have  at  our  disposal. 
We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  giving  a  simple  enumera- 
tion of  the  various  papers  presented  in  the  last  nine  numbers  of  the 
'Beporta* 

Commencing  in  No.  lY.  with  a  notice  on  the  Operations  for  Cata- 
ract among  the  natives  of  India,  by  Mr.  W.  Martin,  we  pass  on  to 
the  continuations  of  Mr.  Poland's  paper  on  Protrusion  of  the  Eyeball, 
and  of  Mr.  Hulke's  on  the  Growth,  &c.,  of  the  Crystalline  Lens;  and 
these  are  followed  by  a  dissertation,  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  on  Hereditary 
Syphilitic  Disease  of  the  Eye.  In  No.  Y.,  Mr.  Hutchinson's  paper  is 
continued,  and  we  have  one  by  Mr.  Y.  Solomon  on  Eeclination  of 
Oataract  with  Two  Needles,  one  by  Mr.  Critchett  on  Iriddesis,  and 
another  i^  Dc  Bader  on  the  Ophthalmoscopic  Appearances  of  Secon- 
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daiy  Syphilis.  No.  VI.  contains  Dr.  A.  S.  Taylor's  contribution  on 
Ophthalmia  from  Arsenical  "Wall-papers,  Mr.  France's  contribution  on 
Cataract  and  Diabetes,  Mr.  Dixon's  on  the  Extraction  of  Foreign  Bodies 
from  the  Vitreous  Chamber,  and  two  papers  by  Mr.  Hulke,  one  being 
on  Dacryops  and  one  on  Injuries  causing  Kupture  of  the  EyebalL 
In  No.  VII.  will  be  found  a  paper  by  Dr.  Letheby  on  the  Iris,  and 
one  by  Mr.  France  upon  the  Forceps  in  Extraction  of  Cataract.  In 
No.  VIII.  we  have  the  continuation  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  paper  on 
Syphilis,  «fec.,  one  by  Dr.  Bryson  on  Night  Blindness  in  connexion 
with  Scurvy,  as  also  the  first  part  of  Dr.  John  Wells's  paper  on  Para- 
lytic Aifections  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Eye,  which  is  continued  in  all 
the  succeeding  numbers.  No.  IX.  furnishes  Further  Remarks  on  the 
Formation  of  Artificial  Pupil  by  Mr.  Critchett,  and  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Bowman  on  Conical  Cornea  and  its  Treatment  by  Operation.  In 
No.  X.  Mr.  "White  Cooper  writes  on  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Eyeball, 
and  Mr.  Poland  continues  his  observations  on  Protrusion  thereof 
No.  XL,  more  bulky  than  its  associates,  comprehends  a  short  paper 
on  Glaucoma  and  the  Optic  Papilla  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  of  Glasgow,  a 
continuation  of  Mr.  Poland  and  Mr.  Hutchinson's  above-mentioned 
observations,  and  a  lengthy  paper  by  Mr.  Streatfeild,  the  editor^  on 
Corelysis,  or  pupil-freeing  (jcdjoi?  and  Xvctc). 

The  last  and  twelfth  number,  forming  the  first  one  of  Volume  IIL, 
embraces  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  "Wells's  paper  before  mentioned,  and 
also  a  paper  by  Mr.  Hancock,  On  the  Division  of  the  Ciliary  Muscle 
in  Glaucoma. 

Of  the  above  original  communications  it  may  be  observed  that  well- 
nigh  all  are  practical,  and  altogether  in  other  respects  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  elevate  the  specialty  of  British  ophthalmic  medicine  with  which 
they  are  connected. 

Besides  original  matter,  the  Reports  contain  avast  assemblage  of  £eu;ts, 
observations,  and  selected  cases  by  numerous  observers ;  and  weobserve 
in  No.  XII.  that  a  novelty  exists  in  the  shape  of  a  "  Periscope  of  Foreign 
Ophthalmology."  This,  we  are  particularly  glad  to  see,  is  promised 
as  a  permanent  addition  to  the  '  Reports ;'  and  the  more  so,  as  in  our 
own  quarterly  chronicles  we  have  so  little  room  for  supplying  English 
readers  with  foreign  science  of  this  kind.  "We  heartily  hope  the  ener- 
getic and  able  editor  of  this  ophthalmological  quarterly  may  find  such 
additional  support,  both  literary  and  pecuniary,  that  he  may  be  the 
better  enabled  to  render  the  volume  committed  to  his  charge  a  full 
exponent  of  the  pai-ticular  department  of  knowledge  to  which  it  is 
devoted. 


Art.  II. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  Mechanical  Dentistry,  By  Joseph 
Richardson,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  in 
the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery.  With  110  lUostrationa.— 
London,  1860.     pp.  427. 

Dr.  Richardson's  work  is  a  desirable  addition  to  those  we  have  on 
this  subject     It  contains  a  valuable  amount  of  information^  whidi 
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can  not  &il  to  command  the  attention  of  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  this  branch  of  the  profession.  It  has  been  said,  *'  That  any  one 
who  has  had  great  experience  in  his  art,  and  is  sufficiently  generous  to 
give  a  candid  result  of  his  opportunities  of  study  to  his  fellow  prac- 
titioners, is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  whole  profession."  No  one 
will  be  found  more  worthy  in  this  respect  than  Dr.  Richardson. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  mechanical  branch  of  dentistry  can  only 
be  acquired  by  practical  manipulation;  still,  it  is  of  tlie  first  im- 
portance to  the  student,  and  a  great  boon  to  the  young  practitioner, 
to  have  at  command  the  experience  of  one  who  has  devoted  so  much 
study  to  elucidating  the  difficulties  that  occur  in  practice  as  Dr. 
Richardson  has  done.  Only  those  who  have  had  to  overcome  such 
difficulties  without  such  a  help  can  fully  appreciate  the  benefits  con- 
ferred by  such  a  work. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  "  Metals  employed  in  Dental 
Laboratory  Operations,  with  preliminary  Observations  on  the  difierent 
Modes  of  applying  Heat"  The  author  differs  from  the  majority  of 
dentists  as  to  the  quality  of  the  gold  that  should  be  used  as  a  base  for 
artificial  teeth.  The  standard  he  recommends  is  higher  than  that 
generally  used.  The  advantage  of  which,  however,  we  conceive  to  be 
somewhat  counteracted  by  the  larger  proportion  of  copper  recom- 
mended in  the  alloy. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  "  Artificial  Dentures,". 
and  consists  of  no  less  than  eighteen  chapters.  In  the  chapter  on 
''Treatment  of  the  Mouth  preparatory  to  the  Insertion  of  Artificial 
Dentures,"  the  author  says : 

"It  rarely  occurs  that  all  the  structures  of  the  mouth  are  in  such  condition 
as  will  rend[er  it  proper  to  insert  an  artifical  appliance  without  some  prepa- 
ratory treatment.  This  important  requirement  cannot,  in  any  material  respect, 
be  disregarded  by  the  practitioner  without  endangering  the  utility  and  per- 
manence of  the  substitute,  and  inflicting  upon  the  patient  a  train  of  conse- 
quences alike  distressinfj^  and  pernicious.  These  c(msequenccs  cannot  be  wholly 
averted  by  the  most  skilful  manipulation,  but  they  may  be  greatly  magni^ed 
by  a  defective  execution  of  the  work,  or  by  a  faulty  adaptation  of  the  appli- 
ance to  the  parts  in  the  mouth."  (p.  110.) 

In  the  article  on  Pivot  Teeth,  the  destruction  of  the  tooth  pulp  in 
thus  described : 

"  Its  extirpation  may  generally  be  readily  effected  with  the  use  of  a  three 
or  four-sided,  barbed,  untempered  broach ;  which,  being  small  enough  to  pene- 
trate freely  to  the  apex  of  toe  fang,  is  tlirust  quickly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
canal,  rotated,  and  withdrawn  :  when,  if  the  entire  nerve  does  not  come  away 
adherent  to  the  broach,  the  operation  may  bo  repeated,  with  comparatively  little 
pain,  until  all  portions  of  it  are  removed."  (p.  181.) 

This  is  an  operation  more  ingenious,  we  fear,  than  pleasant. 
In  the  chapter  on  "  Defects  of  the  Palatal  Organs,**  we  find 

"The  object  of  the  labor  and  skill  bestowed  in  making  and  adapting  an 
artificial  velum  is  not  attained  when  the  instrument  is  completed,  be  it  per- 
formed never  so  skilfully,  for  the  speech  remains  almost  unchanged ;  nor  is 
there  much  involuntary  improvement,  but  at  first  only  a  sufflated  tone,  like  that 
of  a  person  with  a  (xild.     There  remains  a  course  of  vocal  practice  to  be 
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entered  upon  and  patiently  persevered  in,  before  any  great  improvement  in 
speech  is  attained."  (p.  407.) 

The  two  articles  on  "  Holding  Pieces  in  the  Mouth  by  Atmo- 
spheric Pressure,"  and  "Vulcanite  Base,"  are  fully  and  most  ably 
treated ;  but  to  discuss  these  subjects  would  occupy  more  space  than 
we  have  at  our  command.  The  scope  of  the  whole  work  is  thoroughly 
carried  out;  and  to  any  one  desiring  a  theoretical  knowledge  of 
dental  mechanics,  Dr.  Richardson's  book  will  be  found  a  most  efficient 
guide. 


Art.  IIL — The  Scale  of  Medicines  with  which  MerchmU  Vesads  are  to  be 
furnished  by  conirnand  of  the  Privy  Council  far  Trade  ;  with  Ob- 
servations on  the  Means  of  Preserving  the  Health  qf  Seamen,  d&c.  (tc 
By  T.    Spencer    Wells,    F.R.C.S.      Second   Edition. — London, 
pp.  212. 
This  edition  has  been  most  carefully  revised,  and  is  superior  to  the 
previous  one  of  1851,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  notice  of  all  recent  in- 
formation bearing  on  the  matters  with  which  it  is  concerned.     Well 
known  and  highly  valued  as  was  the  earlier  edition,  the  present  one  is 
rendered  still  more  serviceable,  as  it  embraces  the  latest  alterations  made 
in  the  scale  of  medicines,  as  also  the  clauses  of  the  "  Registration  Act,*' 
the  "  Merchants'  Shipping  Act,  1854,"  and  the  "Passengers' Act,  1855." 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Um  TyphussoUina,  eda  Taugavelkina,  er  menn  kalla 
hjer  d  landi,  orsaJcir  henna/r  og  medferd.  Stutt  leidbeining  fyrir 
(dmenning,  er  eigi  ncer  til  Iceknishjdlpa/r,  af  landkekni  Dr.  J. 
Hjaltaun. — Reykjavik,  Einar  Th6rdarson.  1860.  Large  8vo, 
pp.  16. 

(hi  2'yphus,  or  Weakness  of  Fibre,  as  it  is  here  popularly  termed,  its 
Causes  and  Treatment.  A  short  guide  for  those  of  the  public  who 
are  not  within  reach  of  medical  advice.  By  Dr.  J.  Hjaltalik, 
District  Physician. 

2.  Idenzka  Uombopalhian  og  Nordlenzku  Prestartdr,  ritad  af  Dr. 

J.  Hjaltalin. — Reykjavik,  E.  Th6rdar8on.     1858.     8vo,  pp.  48. 
Icelandic   Homoeopathy    and   NorUiem    Parsons,      Written  by  Dr. 
Hjaltalin. 

3.  Visindin,  reyndan  og  Homoopathamir,^  Af  Dr.  J.  Hjaltalik. 
— Reykjavik,  24th  Nov.,  1856.     8vo,  pp.  16. 

Philosophy,  Experiment,  and  tlie  HomoeopcUfis. 

Three  brochures,  by  the  same  author,  and  reaching  us  from  a  district 
which  so  rarely  seeks  our  editorial  notice  as  Iceland  does,  may  well, 
though  treating  of  very  different  subjects,  be  classed  together.  In  a 
short  preface  to  the  first  work  in  the  above  list,  the  writer  informs  us 
that  typhus  has  long  been  endemic  in  Iceland,  and  he  states  his  belief 
that  there  is  no  other  region  in  Europe  where  it  prevails  to  an  equal 
extent,  having  fully  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population.    Hence 
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it  is  often  mentioned  iu  the  annals  and  year-books  of  the  island.  He 
appears  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever, 
for  he  says  that  there  are  various  species  of  the  disease,  two  of  which 
are  the  most  common — viz.,  "  typhus  contagiosus"  and  "  typhus  abdo- 
minab's,"  and  that  the  latter  may  run  into  the  former  chiefly  in  pro- 
portion as  the  debility  increases.  The  author  treats  at  length  of  the 
symptoms  of  typhus  fever  in  its  several  stages,  of  which  he  enumerates 
five — viz.,  the  stage  of  incubation,  the  incipient  stage,  the  stage  of 
eruption,  the  nervous  stage,  and  the  stage  of  crisis.  Of  the  course  of 
typhoid  fevers  he  makes  a  similar  division.  The  third  section  of  the 
work  is  devoted  to  the  etiology,  and  the  fourth  to  the  treatment  of 
typhus  and  typhoid  diseases.  The  title  of  the  book  indicates  that  the 
brochure'^  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of non- professional  readers. 

Of  the  works  on  homceopathy  it  will  suffice  to  record  the  titles. 
Such  essays  may,  perhaps,  still  be  required  in  Iceland,  but  to  revert  to 
this  delusion  in  our  pages  would  be  pure  and  simple  loss  of  time. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Operative  Surgery  adapted  to  the  Living  and  Dead  Sub- 
j€ct.     By  C.  F.  Maunder,  <fec.     Part  II.     1861.    pp.  174. 

2.  A  Afanucd  of  Minor  Surgery  a7id  Batulaghig  for  the  itse  of  ffouse 
Surgeons,  Dressers,  and  Junior  Practitioners,  By  Christopher 
Heath,  F.RC.S.,  Sui-geon  to  the  West  of  London  Hospital — 
1861.     pp.  200. 

Both  these  works  have  the  considerable  merit  of  telling  their  readers 
what  they  want  to  know  in  intelligible  terms,  and  in  very  short 
compass.  We  have  already*  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  in  com- 
mendation of  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Maunder*s  book  on  Operative  Sur- 
gery, and  have  examined  this  second  part  with  considerable  attention. 
It  appears  to  us  to  be  as  good  as  any  of  the  manuals  on  the  subject  yet 
jnibUshed,  while  its  very  low  price  will  no  doubt  recommend  it  to  the 
patronage  of  medical  students.  Mr.  Maunder  has  been  almost  pro- 
digally liberal  in  illustrating  his  book.  Many  of  the  cuts  are  both 
oseless  and,  to  say  the  truth,  hideous  also.  Witness  the  frightful  cut 
of  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  on  page  65,  in  which  the  man*s  figure  is 
absurdly  out  of  drawing,  the  knife  far  too  shorty  and  the  whole  gives 
no  exact  idea  of  the  place  at  which  the  knife  should  be  entered  and 
brought  out,  and  therefore  might  have  been  omitted  without  detri- 
ment to  the  book  ;  witness  also  the  horrid  drawings  on  page  137,  to 
illustrate  the  operation  of  extraction  of  the  lens,  where  the  knife 
appears  to  us  out  of  all  proportion,  and  the  staring  head  of  the  patient 
does  not  seem  to  be  of  any  use  except  to  give  fastidious  readers  "  the 
horrors."  A  few  of  these  and  such-like  cuts  may  be  usefully  expunged 
from  the  next  edition,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Maunder  may  think  it  right  to 
confine  his  book  more  exclusively  to  operative  surgery,  excluding  the 
short  and  very  insufficient  references  to  the  after- management  of  cases 
and  other  general  topics  which  the  present  work  contains.     The  book, 

•  See  RritUh  aod  Foreign  Hedioo-GUirurgicftl  Review,  Oct.  18G0,  p.  476. 
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however,  is  a  very  good  and  useful  one,  and  one  to  which  we  heartily 
wish  the  success  which  we  believe  it  merits. 

Mr,  Heath's  is  another  of  the  numerous  works  by  which  at  the  pre- 
sent day  all  the  difficulties  of  the  art  of  surgery  are  removed  as  far  as 
books  can  do  it.  This  work  is  addressed  especially  to  house  surgeons, 
and  appears  to  contain  plain  directions  what  to  do  in  each  of  the  emer- 
gencies which  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  practice  of  a  large  hospital..  No 
one  could  be  better  qualified  than  Mr.  Heath  to  write  a  book  of  this 
sort.  He  is  already  favourably  known  in  the  hospital  where  he  waa 
himself  house  surgeon  (King's  College)  for  some  ingenious  improve- 
ments in  the  after-treatment  of  cases  of  excision  of  the  knee ;  and  his  book 
is  practical,  modest,  and  sensible.  The  danger  of  such  books  is  lest 
the  persons  chiefly  addressed  in  them  should  trust  to  their  manuals 
rather  than  to  a  careful  previous  study  of  the  cases  brought  under 
their  notice  during  their  student  career.  Books,  however  good,  are 
very  poor  substitutes  for  the  coolness,  dexterity,  and  readine^  which 
constant  practice  alone  will  give.  Still,  Mr.  Heath's  book  will  be 
found  a  very  useful  companion  to  those  capable  of  profiting  by  his 
ample  experience. 


Art.  VI. — Ale^  Wines,  Spirits,  and  Tobacco,     A  Lecture  delivered  be- 
fore tJie  Leicester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,     January  7tb, 
1861.     By  John  Barclay,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  &c. 

"  To  use  but  not  a6-use"  might  be  appropriately  selected  as  the  motto 
of  this  pamphlet,  which  we  have  read  with  attention  and  with  no 
little  interest.  It  does  not  profess  to  contain  original  scientific 
views,  but  what  is  more  to  the  purpose  with  which  it  was  delivered, 
it  explains  and  reduces  to  the  comprehension  of  the  audience  some  of 
the  most  scientific  and  most  recent  discoveries  connected  with  the 
physiology  of  the  subject.  It  is,  moreover,  perfectly  and  easily  intel- 
ligible, amusingly  written,  and  bears  the  character  of  honest  commou 
sense. 

As  indications  of  the  tone  which  pervades  this  little  work,  we 
would  instance  the  two  following  passages.  Speaking  of  temperance 
as  to  fermented  liquors,  the  author  observes : 

"The  definition  of  moderation  is  like  the  definition  of  health,  like  the  defi- 
nition of  sanity, — one  is  more,  another  less  excitable,  one  is  more,  another  less 
mad,  and  no  one  is  absolutely  perfect  in  his  organization  either  of  body  or  of 
mind.  Asa  rule,  all  drinking,  except  at  meals,  all  frequent  and  occasional 
drinking,  and  all  use  of  raw  soirils,  unless  under  most  exceptional  circumstances, 
cannot  be  classed  under  moaeration. 

"  But  each  of  us  has  had  a  gau^,  a  correct  and  infallible  gauge,  given  him 
by  the  Almighty.  Our  own  consciences  will  ever  and  always  tcU  us  when  we 
have  contented  ourselves  with  moderation,  and  still  more  faithfully  will  warn 
us  against  the  earliest  approach  to  indulgence  or  excess."  (p.  62.) 

Again,  as  regards  the  cant  so  frequent  on  this  matter  : 

"  Do  not  taboo  the  honest  publican,  or  you  make  him  forget  and  overlook 
his  dignity  as  a  respectable  tradesman  and  townsman.    Let  us  never  forget,  as 
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we  sil  in  our  comfortable  drawing-rooms  bemoaning  the  ignorance  and  self- 
indulgences  of  the  poor,  that  they  have  no  comfortable  homes,  and  that  the 
attraction  of  the  warm,  well-lighted,  and  sociable  public-house  will  often  tempt 
a  man  from  bis  slatternly  home,  who  has  no  desire  or  intention  of  drinking  to 
excess.  Let  us  therefore  apply  ourselves  to  the  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
workim^  class,  and  improving  their  education ;  let  us  encourage  reading-rooms, 
mechanics'  institutes,  free  fibraries,  and  museums,  coffee-houses,  lectures,  ex- 
hibitions, public  parks,  recreation  grounds  for  games  (and  not  sell  our  cricket- 
ground  for  building  purposes) ;  above  all,  popular  concerts  and  music,  always 
attractive."  (p.  66.) 

Failing  more  space  for  quotation,  we  will  say  in  conclusion,  that  we 
heartily  wish  that  science  and  political  economy  were  always  so  judi- 
cionsly  popularized  as  we  find  them  in  this  pamphlet. 


Art.  VII. — A  System  of  Instruction  in  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis, 
By  Dr.  C.  R  Fresexius.  Third  Edition.  Edited  by  L.  Lloyd 
Bullock,  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society. — Lotichn,  1860.  pp.  687. 

The  value  of  this  work  is  very  considerably  enhanced  by  much  fresh 
matter  and  new  considerations.  We  shall  notice  its  characteristics  in 
an  article  upon  chemical  text-books  and  methods  of  chemical  teaching, 
which  we  hope  to  insert  in  an  early  number  of  the  Review. 


Art.  VIIL — 1.  Ghed,  ou  une  Colonie  (TAUeneSf  vivant  enfamiUe  et  en 
liberie.     Par  Jules  Duval. — Paris,  1860.     pp.  214. 

Gheelf  or  a  Coloiiy  of  Insane,  living  togetlier  and  at  large.  By  M.  Jules 
Duval. 

2.  De  la  Reforme  des  Asiles  d'Alienes.  Par  le  Docteur  J.  Parigot. 
—Bruxelles,  1860.     pp.  32. 

On  tJte  Reform  of  Lunatic  Asylums,     By  Dr.  J.  Parigot. 

3.  Tlhe  Cottage  System  and  Ghed;  an  Asylum  Tract.  By  John  Sib- 
bald,  M.D.  Keprinted  from  the  '  Jounial  of  Mental  Science,* 
1861.— pp.  31. 

One  of  the  great  medical  and  social  questions  of  the  day  is,  "What 
shall  be  done  with  our  lunatics?"  for,  to  all  appearance,  the  prevailing 
plan  of  aggregating  them  in  asylums  is  a  failure.  New  asylum  accom- 
modation is  perpetually  being  provided,  and  yet  the  demands  for  it 
are  not  met,  and  this  inequality  between  supply  and  demand  threatens 
to  continue,  if  the  present  opinions  of  the  requirements  of  the  insane, 
and  the  prevailing  system  of  supplying  those  requirements,  continue  to 
be  maintained.  But  it  is  not  for  us,  in  this  place,  to  attempt  to  discuss 
the  question,  what  classes  of  insane  patients  do,  and  what  classes  do 
not  require  the  special  arrangements  and  management  of  asylums  con- 
struct^ and  organized  ou  the  plan  usual  in  this  country.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  many  so-called  lunatics 
may  be  advantageously  provided  for  elsewhere  than  in  such  expensive 
edtablishments ;  but  how  this  view  may  be  best  carried  out  is  still  a 
moot  point. 
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The  brochures  whose  titles  head  this  notice  are  written  in  support 
and  in  illustration  of  the  plan  of  distributing  lunatics  in  isolated  and 
limited  communities  of  the  sane,  and  so  of  according  to  them  a  mode 
of  life  as  little  removed  from  that  of  ordinary  domestic  life  as  possible, 
and  also  an  amount  of  pei^sonal  and  social  liberty  unattainable  in  asy- 
lums. The  model  of  this  proposed  arrangement  is  presented  in  the 
history  and  constitution  of  the  ancient  colony  of  insane  in  the  little 
town  of  Gbeel  in  Belgium,  respecting  which  M.  Duval  has  in  his  work 
given  full  particulars.  M.  Parigot  was  formerly  the  chief  physician  of 
Gheel,  and  his  name  is  intimately  associated  with  it,  and  with  the  ad- 
vocacy of  the  system  of  treatment  it  represents.  The  pam])1i]et  by 
him  under  notice  is  written  chiefly  as  a  reply  to  objections  and  criticisms 
which  several  visitors  to  Gheel  have  expressed.  Among  others.  Dr. 
Stevens,  who  wrote  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  colony  in  the  *  Asylum 
Journal,'  1858,  has  come  in  for  some  sharp  rebuke  from  Dr.  Parigot 
for  some  statements  he  put  forth.  For,  according  to  the  Belgian  phy- 
sician. Dr.  Stevens,  to  say  the  least,  completely  misunderstood  the  ob- 
servations of  Dr.  Bulckens,  the  chief  physician  of  Gheel,  and  therefore 
misstated  them  in  his  paper ;  a  circumstance  which  M.  Parigot  attri- 
butes to  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  French,  and  his  **  misapprehension, 
both  of  what  was  stated  to  him,  said,  and  indeed  of  what  he  saw.**  (p.  28.) 
Moreover,  Dr.  Sibbald,  in  his  judicious  and  carefully-considered  pam- 
phlet on  the  organization  of  Gheel,  evidently  cannot  coincide  with  Dr. 
Stevens's  advei-se  statements  respecting  that  remarkable  colony.  On  the 
contrary.  Dr.  Sibbald  bears  important  testimony  in  favour  of  Gheel,  after 
a  careful  examination  of  its  condition  and  management,  extended  over 
several  days.  But  what  is  of  still  more  interest,  he  enters  into  the  in- 
quiry how  far  a  similar  plau  may  be  applicable  in  this  country,  and  to 
what  classes  of  patients  it  promises  to  be  most  useful.  In  doing  this, 
he  takes  the  population  of  the  Edinburgh  Asylum,  and  divides  it  into 
groups,  according  to  the  mental  condition  of  its  members,  and  their 
suitableness  for  treatment  in  the  asylum,  in  detached  buildings,  and  in 
cottages.  "  From  these  data  it  appears  that  about  8  or  9  per  cent,  of 
the  inmates  might  be  boarded  in  cottages,  and  about  19  or  20  percent, 
in  the  detached  buildings." 

Throughout  hia  pamphlet  Dr.  Sibbald  endeavours  to  mete  out  full 
justice  to  the  advantages  presented  by  the  organization  of  the  establish- 
ment at  Gheel  for  certain  classes  of  insane ;  and  also  to  discuss  impartially 
its  defects.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  fairest  accounts  of  Gbeel, 
and  of  the  system  of  providing  for  the  insane  that  Gheel  typifies. 
And  if  this  "  systhne  Bdge,"  as  it  is  now  called,  has  for  many  past  years 
commanded  the  attention  of  physicians  and  of  philanthropists  generally, 
it  deserves,  at  the  present  time,  renewed  and  careful  study,  for  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  prevailing  system  of  treating  lunatics  in  aggregated 
communities  in  huge  asylums  must  ere  long  be  replaced,  at  least  in  part, 
by  another.  We  are  therefore  glad  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  treatises  quoted  above  on  the  colony  of  Gheel,  and  will  take  the 
opportunity  to  refer  those  who  would  inquire  farther  into  its  history 
and  condition,  to  the  notes  by  Dr.  Webster  in  the  '  Journal  of  Psycho- 
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logical  Medicine,*  1857,  and  to  the  larger  treatise  by  Dr.  Parigot,  en- 
titled, *  L*Air  Libre  et  la  Vie  de  Famille  dans  la  Commune  de  Gheel," 
8vo,  Brussels,  1852. 


Art.  IX. — Die  Krankheiten  des  Nervensy stems.     Von  Dr.  Rud.  Leu- 

BUSCHER. — Leipzig,  1860.     pp.  320. 
On  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,     By  Dr.  Leubuscher,  &c. 

This  volume  before  us  is  one  of  a  series  of  treatises  on  clinical  medi- 
cine now  in  course  of  publication  in  Germany.  The  author  is  already 
favourably  known  by  his  able  book  on  '  Diseases  of  the  Brain/  pub- 
lished some  six  years  ago,  as  well  as  by  several  less  considerable  con- 
tributions to  medical  science. 

The  present  work  may  be  regarded  as  a  manual  of  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  including  both  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  It  is  also 
not  only  a  pathological,  but  also  a  therapeutical  treatise,  and  thus  sup- 
plies a  useful  introduction  to  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  con- 
fined within  convenient  limits  for  the  student. 

These  characters  of  the  work  just  referred  to  are,  however,  those 
which  would  render  it  more  difficult  to  review  systematically;  but  the 
position  of  the  author  as  a  principal  teacher  in  one  of  the  larger 
university  medical  schools  of  Germany,  and  as  a  well-known  patho- 
logist, furnish  a  guarantee  of  its  value  and  soundness.  At  some  future 
time  its  contents  may  come  under  notice  in  a  critical  examination  of 
the  present  state  of  the  pathology  of  the  nervous  system. 


Art.    X. — Contributions  to  the  Anatomy  of  the  Spinal  Cord, 
By  J.  B.  Trask. — San  Francisco,  1860.     pp.  16. 

This  paper  treats  of  the  anatomy  of  one  portion  only  of  the  cord — 
▼iz. :  that  included  between  the  upper  surface  of  the  second  cervical 
and  the  lower  surface  of  the  fourth  cervical  vertebrse,  in  the  sheep. 
Dr.  Traak  prefaces  his  remarks  by  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  previous 
researches,  and  pays  a  just  tribute  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  J.  Lock  hart 
Clarke,  to  whom  we  owe  the  means  of  obtaining  '^  such  superior  defi- 
nition of  these  minute  forms  of  structure,*"  and  whose  plan  has  been 
adopted  by  Schroder  van  der  Kolk  with  successful  result.  Dr.  Trask, 
however,  states  that  by  "  the  use  of  neutral  chromate  of  potash,  and 
snbsequent  to  this  a  very  dilute  solution  of  caustic  alkali,  neutralizing 
this  with  acetic  acid,  and  washing  with  water,"  he  has  obtained  sections 
ready  for  mounting  in  seventeen  hours.  We  have  not  succeeded  so 
well  by  these  means  as  by  following  the  directions  of  Mr.  Clarke. 

A  large  portion  of  Dr.  Trask's  pamphlet  is  occupied  in  combating 
Dr.  Todd's  denial  of  the  existence  of  a  central  canal  in  the  spinal  cord. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  or  who  have  examined  any  good  sections  of 
the  cord,  will  know  that  Dr.  Todd's  opinion  was  attributable  to  the 
mode  employed  in  its  examination.  Dr.  Todd  dried  the  cord  on  slides; 
the  inevitable  result  was  that  the  structure  became  torn  and  distorted. 
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Id  moist  transparent  sections  the  canal  is  patent  ^lougH  under  mode- 
rate powers  of  the  microscope. 

Dr.  Trask  gives  a  careful  description  of  the  cells  contained  in  the 
comiia,  but  does  not  throw  additional  light  beyond  what  we  are  already 
in  possession  of,  with  reference  to  the  organic  connexions  or  physio- 
logical endowments  of  the  cells. 


Abt.  XI. — Le  Non-Restrainty  ou  de  V Abolition  des  Moyena  Coerdtifa 
dans  le  Traitemmit  de  la  Folie.  Par  M.  le  Docteur  Morel. — 
Paris,  1860.     pp.  107. 

On  the  Abolition  of  Restraint  in  tJie  Treatment  of  Insanity,  dec.  By 
Dr.  Mo&EL. 

This  small  treatise  will  prove  especially  interesting  to  those  concerned 
in  the  management  of  asylums  iu  this  country,  and  indeed  to  every 
philanthropist  who  has  at  heart  the  welfare  of  a  class  of  afflicted  beings, 
necessarily  placed  under  disabilities,  and  unable  to  plead  their  own 
cause  or  secure  their  own  well-being. 

The  treatise  owes  its  origin  to  the  commendable  resolution  of  the 
Commission  of  the  Asylum  of  St.  Yon,  at  Ronen,  to  send  the  chief 
physician,  Dr.  Morel  (so  well-known  for  his  original  researches  on  the 
causes  of  degeneration  of  the  human  race),  to  England,  to  examine  into 
the  management  of  our  asylums,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  abo- 
lition of  mechanical  restraint,  and  to  report  his  observations.  The 
result  of  M.  Morel's  inquiry  is  very  flattering  to  English  physicians. 
He  is  one  of  the  first  foreigners  who  seems  to  have  been  able  to  lay  aside 
the  prejudices  prevalent  among  his  countrymen  on  the  question  of 
restraint,  and  to  appreciate  the  true  nature  of  the  system  of  "  non- 
restraint."  Altliough  his  visit  to  England  was  very  short,  he  made 
good  use  of  his  time ;  stayed  in  asylums,  and  watched  the  details  of 
management  from  day  to  day ;  questioning  both  their  physicians  and 
attendants  with  a  view  to  elicit  information.  His  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  of  English  works  on  insanity  greatly  facilitated  his 
undertaking. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  reviews  very  fairly  the  objections, 
mostly  of  an  h  priori  character,  which  have  been  urged  against  the  non- 
restraint  principle,  and  replies  to  them  very  satisfactorily.  He  presents 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  organization  of  our  asylums,  and  before  concluding 
his  work  makes  a  gratifying  revelation  of  the  progress  which  Anglican 
opinion  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  insane  is  making  in  Fi-ance. 
Lastly,  were  any  additional  arguments  required  against  mechanical 
coercion  and  in  favour  of  non-restraint  needed,  some  very  weighty  ones 
might  be  drawn  from  M.  Morel's  statements,  particularly  those  referring 
to  the  evils  he  has  himself  witnessed  as  a  consequence  of  the  use  of 
mechanical  restraint. 

We  are  indeed  very  happy  to  reckon  M.  Morel  among  the  converts 
to  the  modern  system  of  treating  the  insane,  aud  trust  he  may  be  a 
successful  promoter  of  it  in  his  own  country. 
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Art.  I. 

On  the  Nature  and  Cause  of  the  Respiratory  Murmur,      By  Hydb 

Salter,  M.D.,  F.RS.,  F.RC.P.,  Assistant-Physician  to  the  Chaiing 

Cross  Hospital. 

iConcluded  Jhrni  our  last.) 

In  a  paper  on  the  Natare  and  Seat  of  the  Respiratory  Murmur,  which 
I  jmblished  in  the  'British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  B«view' 
for  April  last,  I  endeavoured  to  show — 

That  the  immediate  seat  of  the  normal  sound  of  breathing,  from 
which  it  is  conducted  direct  to  the  ear,  is  a  thin  sub-pleural  stratum 
of  lung-structure,  consisting  of  air-cells  and  the  minutest  air-tubes : 

That  in  health  one  hears  no  breathing-sounds  going  on  in  any  part 
of  the  lung  other  than  this  superficial  portion,  on  account  of  the  feeble 
conducting  power  of  lung-tissue  : 

That  clinical  observation  tells  us  that  breathing-sounds  of  a  peculiar 
character  are  always  present  in  every  part  of  the  bronchial  system  : 

That  this  bronchial  breath-sound  furnishes  a  portion,  probably  the 
chief  part,  of  the  raw  material  of  the  breath-sound  as  it  is  rendered 
at  the  surface  of  the  lung  and  thence  conducted  to  the  ear : 

That  there  are  many  circumstances  both  in  the  physiology  and  physics 
of  respiration  that  adequately  explain  the  identity,  and  yet  the  diffe- 
rence, of  these  two  sounds,  and  show  how  the  one  is  modified  into  the 
other: 

That  therefore  although  the  immediate  seat  of  the  breath-sound  is 
in  the  sub-pleural  air-cells  and  minutest  bronchules,  the  seat  of  its 
primary  generation  is  the  entire  bronchial  system. 

I  also  endeavoured  to  show  the  reason  of  the  greater  loudness  of 
inspiration  in  vesicular  breathing  and  of  expiration  in  bronchial,  and 
many  other  interesting  points  in  connexion  with  the  breath-sounds. 

This  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  respiratory  murmur 
would  hardly  be  complete  were  I  not  to  notice  a  little  more  at  length 
those  theories  of  its  nature  and  production  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, and  demonstrate  their  insufficiency  and  untenability.  I  have 
preferred  stating  and  supporting  my  own  thesis  first,  because  it  will 
enable  me  so  much  the  more  concisely  to  point  out  wherein  I  believe 
these  different  theories  are  erroneous;  inasmuch  as  the  arguments  I  have 
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adduced  in  support  of  my  own  views  will  be,  if  considered  conclusive, 
so  many  refutations  of  any  views  of  a  different  nature ;  and  I  shall 
thus  merely  have  to  refer  to  them  instead  of  re-stating  them. 

Dr.  Sanderson  is  of  opinion  that  the  only  seat  of  the  respiratory 
murmur  is  the  point  at  which  the  terminal  bronchial  tubes  end  in  the 
air-cells.  His  views,  as  far  as  I  understand  them,  may  be  thus  stated. 
He  holds, 

That  the  lung  consists  of  two  kinds  of  structures,  the  expansible 
and  the  non-expansible;  the  expansible  the  air-cells,  the  non-expan- 
sible the  entire  bronchial  system  : 

That  the  respiratory  murmur  must  depend  upon  either  air  and  tube- 
wall  friction,  or  on  the  movement  of  the  air  upon  itself;  that  the 
latter  view  is  not  tenable,  and  that  the  former  must  therefore  be  the 
cause : 

That  the  seat  of  the  respiratory  murmur  will  be  the  point  where 
this  friction  is  greatest;  in  other  words,  where  there  is  the  largest 
amount  of  air-movement : 

That  this  must  be  at  the  point  where  the  non-expansible  portion  of 
the  lung-structures  joins  the  expansible;  in  other  words,  where  the 
air-tubes  end  in  the  air-cells  : 

That  if  the  air  were  an  inelastic  fluid,  the  gireatest  movement  would 
be  in  the  larger  bronchi  and  windpipe,  in  consequence  of  the  super- 
ficies of  these  tubes  being  less  than  the  aggregate  superficies  of  the 
bronchules  in  which  they  result ;  but  the  air  being  an  elastic  fluid,  the 
law  of  **  increased  rapidity  of  stream  with  diminished  capacity  of 
channel"  does  not  apply. 

In  an  abstract  of  his  opinions  on  this  subject  with  which  Dr.  San- 
derson has  kindly  furnished  me,  he  thus  explains  the  principles  on 
which  he  arrives  at  his  conclusions : 

"  At  the  end  of  the  pause  the  air  is  motionless  throughout  the  respiratory 
system,  and  its  tension  is  zero.  In  inspiration  the  following  changes  take 
place: 

**  a.  As  regards  tension. — An  instantaneous  diminution  of  tension  is  pro- 
duced in  the  expansible  portion  (vesicles)  of  the  respiratory  system  by  the 
act  of  exuansion.  To  restore  equilibrium  the  tension  is  diminished  in  the 
inexpansiole  portion  (broncliial  tubes),  but  in  a  slighter  degree,  because  in 
natural  breathing;,  with  open  mouth  or  nostrils,  the  communication  with  the 
external  atmospnere  is  so  free  that  eauilibrium  is  constantly  maintained. 

"  6.  As  regards  movement. — The  nrst  movement  of  air  is  from  the  inexpan- 
sible  towards  the  expansible  portion  of  the  respiratory  system,  i.e.,  from  the 
ultimate  bronchial  tubes  into  the  air-oells.  Tnis  movement,  although  more 
rapid  at  the  first  moment  of  the  inspiratory  act,  is  active  during  the  whole  of 
it.  It  is  the  commencement  of  a  consecutive  movement  propagated  in  a 
direction  from  the  smallest  bronchial  tubes  towards  the  external  orifices,  i.e., 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  movement  itself  takes  place. 
Although  not  more  rapid,  it  is  larger  than  the  movement  that  takes  place  in 
any  other  part  of  the  respiratory  system;  that  is,  tnore  air  passes  fiom  the 
bronchial  tubes  into  the  vesicles  than  enters  by  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 

"The  vesicular  murmur  is  produced  by  this  movement.  Whenever  air 
passes  from  a  confined  tube  or  cavity  into  a  space  of  which  the  tension  is  less, 
a  similar  sound  is  produced. 
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"  This  moyement  may  be  called  the  expansion  current.    Its  velocity  varies — 
"  Inversely y  as  the  qaantity  of  air  contained  in  the  expansible  portion  of  the 
lung — viz.,  the  aggregate  capacity  of  the  vesicles ; 
"  Directly,  as  the  quantity  of  air  inspired  at  each  act  of  breathing." 

While  agreeiDg  with  Dr.  SaodersoD  that  the  respiratory  murmur 
depends  on  air- and  wall-friction;  that  the  seat  of  the  loudest  sound 
muat  be  where  this  friction  is  greatest ;  that  the  air  in  the  bronchial 
tubes  is  at  one  time  in  a  state  of />^im  tension,  in  another  of  minus  ten- 
sion ;  and  that  the  elasticity  of  the  air  does  modify  its  movement  in 
the  large  and  small  tubes  respectively,  though  not  in  the  way  he  sug- 
gests; I  object  to  his  views,  and  the  conclusions  he  draws  from  them, 
on  the  following  grounds : 

Ist  That  it  is  not  correct  to  divide  the  lung  into  expansible  and 
inexpansible  structures — the  air-cells  and  the  air-tubes  respectively; 
the  air-tubes,  especially  the  smaller  ones,  being  remarkably  extensible 
and  elastic 

2ndly.  That  the  elasticity  of  the  air  does  not  affect  the  law  of  the 
relation  of  rapidity  of  movement  to  calibre  of  tubes. 

3rdly.  That,  in  point  of  fact,  the  movement  of  air  in  the  air-tubes  is 
greatest  at  the  windpipe,  and  diminishes  continuously  till  it  reaches 
its  minimum  in  the  ultimate  bronchial  tubes. 

4thly.  That  air-  and  wall-friction  does  generate  sound  throughout 
the  bronchial  system,  and  that  it  is  impossible  but  that  this  soimd 
shall  be  conducted  to  the  surface  by  those  bronchial  tubes  that  have 
a  superficial  distribution. 

I  admit  at  starting  that  there  are  some  points  in  the  physics  of 
respiration,  about  which  we  have  as  yet  no  certain  knowledge,  that 
very  materially  affect  this  question. 

One  is  the  relative  expansibility  of  the  tubular  and  cellular  portions 
of  the  lungs.  The  more  the  tubes  expand  at  inspiration,  the  less  ex- 
clusively is  the  twenty  cubic  inches  of  inspired  air  spent  in  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  air  ceUs ;  and  the  less  considerable  the  dilatation  and  change 
of  volume  of  these  last,  the  less  will  be  the  movement  of  air  in  them 
and  the  terminal  bronchules. 

Another  is  the  aveiage  volume  of  the  ultimate  groups  of  air-cells 
and  the  relation  of  that  volume,  and  its  change  in  respiration,  to  the 
calibre  of  the  terminal  bronchules.  This  points  to  the  same  as  the 
last  proposition — the  rapidity  of  the  movement  of  air  at  the  point 
which  Dr.  Sanderson  believes  to  be  the  exclusive  seat  of  the  respimtory 
murmur. 

Another  is  the  relative  aggregate  volume  of  the  air  in  the  air-tubes 
and  the  air  in  the  air-cells  at  any  one  given  time. 

Another  is  the  distance  down  the  bronchial  system  that  the  twenty 
cubic  inches  of  inspired  air  reaches. 

Another  is  the  law,  with  regard  to  increase  of  collective  calibre,  of 
bronchial  branching — the  ratio  of  increase.  This  would  answer  the 
last  proposition :  for,  starting  from  the  windpipe  as  a  fixed  point,  we 
should  soon  find,  if  we  knew  the  law  of  branching,  at  what  point,  at 
tubes  of  what  calibre,  the  twenty  cubic  inches  of  inspired  air  would  be 
used  up. 
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Still,  though  these  points  are  so  UDcertain,  there  is  quite  enough 
demonstrable  and  certain,  in  my  opinion,  to  show  that  tlie  limitatiou 
of  the  point  of  generation  of  the  respiratory  sound  on  which  Dr. 
Sanderson  insists,  is  not  possible. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  gi*anting  the  fact  that  the  respiratory  murmur 
depends  upon  the  friction  of  air  on  tube  or  chamber  wall,  the  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  are — "  What  is  the  seat  of  the  greatest  friction 
of  air  against  the  walls  it  rushes  over?"  and,  '*  Does  air-friction  produce 
a  sound  in  the  entire  bronchial  system  ;  and  if  so,  what  is  to  prevent 
its  conduction  to  the  superficies  of  the  lung  by  the  air  in  the  bronchial 
ramifications  V 

Dr.  Sanderson  admits  that  if  the  air  were  an  inelastic  fluid  the 
whole  of  the  traction  exercised  by  the  expansion  of  all  the  air-cells  upon 
the  aircontained  in  all  the  ultimate  bronchules  would  be  transmitted  un- 
diminished to  the  windpipe,  the  single  tube  of  supply,  and  produce 
there  a  much  greater  movement  of  air  than  that  in  any  single  ultimate 
bronchial  tube — ^a  movement  greater  by  as  much  as  the  aggr^ate 
calibre  of  all  the  ultimate  bvonchules  taken  together  is  greater  than 
the  calibre  of  the  windpipe.  But,  he  says,  the  air  is  not  an  inelastic  fluid, 
it  is  highly  elastic,  and  the  expansion  of  the  air-cells  is  spent  in 
diminishing  the  tension  of  the  air  in  the  peripheral  portions  of  the 
bronchial  system,  so  that  the  movement  of  the  air  in  the  ultimate 
bronchules  is  not  transmitted  to  the  larger  bronchi  and  windpipe,  or 
in  a  very  diminished  way,  and  thus  that  there  is  not  that  rapid  current 
of  air  in  the  larger  air-passages  that  there  is  stated  to  be,  and  that 
there  otherwise  would  be.  Now,  if  this  were  the  case,  if  the  move- 
ment of  the  air  in  the  recesses  of  the  bronchial  system  were  thus  lost 
by  air-expansion  from  diminished  tension,  there  would  be  no  corres- 
pondence between  the  movement  of  air  in  the  windpipe  and  that  at 
the  thoracic  parietes.  Whereas  there  is  an  almost  exact  correspon- 
dence. The  expiratory  and  inspiratory  sounds  of  tracheal  breathing 
are  just  appreciably  behind  the  movements  of  the  thoracic  parietes, 
and  only  just,  and  are  slightly  modified  in  the  way  and  by  the  means 
I  have  already  mentioned  in  my  former  communication.  But  if  we 
listen  carefully  over  the  windpipe  we  find  that  the  inspiratory  tracheal 
sound  commences  almost  at  the  moment  the  thoracic  parietes  rise,  is 
coincident  with  their  movement,  and  ceases  with  it :  the  same  at  ex- 
piration j  and  between  expiration  and  the  next  inspiration  there  is 
perfect  quietness  in  the  trachea,  coinciding  with  the  quiescence  of  the 
thoracic  parietes.  The  same  thing  may  be  shown  by  the  move* 
ment  of  air  at  the  mouth  or  nostrils.  It  is  manifest  that  the  chink 
of  the  glottis  being  permanently  and  naturally  open,  and  the  air  in 
the  chest  in  communication  with  the  external  atmosphere,  the  air  in 
any  part  of  the  air-tubes  or  at  the  oriOces  could  not  arrive  at  a  state 
of  rest  until  an  equilibrium  of  tension  is  established :  how  soon  such 
an  equilibrium  of  tension  is  established  is  shown  by  the  instantaneous 
rest  of  the  air  at  windpipe,  glottis,  or  nostril,  that  accompanies  a  sudden 
cessation  of  respiratory  movement. 

No  doubt  the  first  efiect  of  the  movement  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
chedt  is  to  produce  a  state  of  minus  tension  of  the  intra-thor^o  aiv 
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at  inspiratioD,  and  of  plus  tension  at  expiration  ;  it  is  by  this  varying 
tension  that  the  air  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  bronchial  system  and  at 
the  orifices  is  moved ;  but  the  propagation  is  so  instantaneous  that 
the  question  of  time  may  be  ignored  and  the  air  regarded  as  if  it  were 
inelastic  The  same  amount  of  air  passes  in  and  out  of  the  windpipe 
at  each  inspiration  and  expiration  as  if  it  were  absolutely  inelastic. 
I  can,  in  whistling,  repeat  a  note  six  times  in  a  second  by  six  short 
equidistant  expiratory  jerks  of  the  parietes  of  my  chest.  How  could 
I  do  this  if  the  movement  of  the  air  at  the  orifice  of  my  mouth  were 
not  exactly  regulable  by  the  thoracic  parietes — if  the  movement  of  the 
two  did  not  coincide  all  but  absolutely  ?  How  but  for  this  could  we 
ever  have  heard  Bosio's  execution  of  Kossiui's  running  pas.sages — each 
note  isolated  from  its  neighbour  by  a  momentary  cessation  of  respira- 
tory movement  f 

I^  then,  the  movement  imparted  to  the  air  in  the  recesses  of  the 
lungs  is  so  immediately  transmitted  to  that  at  the  orifices,  Dr.  Sander^ 
8on*8  theory,  in  principle  strictly  true,  as  far  as  the  question  of  varying 
tension  goes,  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  law  that  would  multiply 
the  rapidity  of  the  movement  of  the  air  in  the  windpipe  as  compared 
with  that  in  the  ultimate  bronchias,  by  as  much  as  the  aggregate 
calibre  of  all  these  tubules  exceeds  that  of  the  windpipe.  The  other 
part  of  his  views — viz.,  ^kaJt  more  air  passes  from  the  bronchial  tubes 
into  the  vesicles  than  etiters  by  the  moutli  and  nostrils ,  must  necessarily 
be  erroneous,  as  the  quantities  must  be  exactly  the  same. 

We  might  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  another  way.  The  quantity 
of  air  inspired  at  each  inspiration  is  twenty  cubic  inches  or  thereabouts ; 
I  have  ascertained  that  the  cubic  contents  of  the  windpipe  are  six 
fluid  drachms,  or  one  and  a  half  cubic  inches ;  at  each  inspiration  and 
expiration  the  air  in  the  windpipe  is  therefore  renewed  fourteen  times. 
The  windpipe  is  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  therefore  the  air  moves 
in  the  windpipe  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  times  three  and  a  half  inches — 
i.e.,  forty-nine  inches,  each  expiration  and  inspiration ;  inspiration 
occupying  about  a  second  and  a  half,  and  expiration  less  than  a  second. 
The  air  moves,  therefore,  in  the  windpipe  at  expiration  at  the  rate  of 
forty-nine  inches — i.a,  four  feet — in  a  second.  Can  it  be  for  a  moment 
supposed  that  the  movement  of  the  air  at  expiration  in  the  ultimate 
bronchules,  the  movement  with  which  it  starts  from  a  state  of  rest  in 
the  air-cells  by  the  gentle  collapse  of  the  lung,  is  four  feet  a  second  ? 
Such  a  rate  of  movement  would  carry  the  air  from  the  air-cells  to  the 
orifice  of  the  windpipe  before  expiration  was  half  complete. 

I  think,  from  what  I  have  said,  that  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the 
termination  of  the  bronchisa  in  the  air-cells  is  not  the  seat  of  the 
greatest  movement  of  air,  and  therefore,  according  to  Dr.  Sanderson's 
own  postulate,  not  the  especial  seat  of  the  respiratory  murmur. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  question,  "  Does  air-friction  produce  a 
sound  in  the  entire  bronchial  system  ;  and  if  so,  what  is  to  prevent  its 
conduction  to  the  superficies  by  the  bronchial  ramifications  ? "  and  for 
the  answer  to  this  question  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  its  full  discussion 
in  the  preceding  communication  already  referred  to.  Clinical  evidence 
fihows  us  that  th^  bronchial  tubes  are  everywhere  the  scat  of  sound, 
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and  we  know  that  the  vibrations  of  the  voice,  cough,  or  glottic  breath- 
ing, are  audible  at  the  thoracic  parietes  :  to  suppose,  then,  that  the 
bronchial  sound  should  not  be  audible  there,  would  involve  a  suspension 
of  physical  laws. 

Dr.  Sanderson's  theory  is  in  part  built  on  the  supposition  that  the 
lung  may  be  divided  into  an  extensible  and  an  inextensible  portion ; 
that  the  air-cells  are  elastic  and  the  air-tubes  not.  Now  I  am  sure 
this  is  not  true  :  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  air-oells  are  not  greatly 
more  extensible  than  the  tubes,  though  how  much  we  do  not  know  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  examine  the  smaller  tubes  minutely  without 
seeing  that  they  are  in  a  high  degree  elastic  and  extensible.  And  re- 
membering their  constitution,  we  should  antecedently  conclude  that 
they  would  be  so,  for  their  walls  are  largely  endowed  with  yellow 
elastic  fibres ;  indeed,  the  elastic  coat  is,  with  the  exception  of  the 
epithelial,  the  only  one  that  is  continued  down  to  the  very  extremities 
of  the  bronchial  ramifications ;  so  that  the  smallest  tubes  may  be  said  to 
consist  entirely  of  elastic  tissue  with  a  lining  of  a  single  layer  of  epithe- 
lium, and  surrounded  with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  connective. 

Again,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  air-cells  dilating  without  the 
bronchial  tubes  dilating  too.  What  is  it  that  surrounds  the  bronchial 
tubes  ?  The  parenchyma  of  the  lung — air-cells.  If  we  make  a  section 
of  a  small  bronchial  tube,  we  shall  find  it  imbedded  among  air-cells, 
which  are  in  contfu;t,  but  not  communicating,  with  its  outer  wall,  just 
as  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  course  their  way  among  the  lobules 
of  the  liver.  Now,  is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  these  air-cells  can  dilate 
without  the  channel  that  they  surround  dilating  also  ?  Let  A  (Fig.  4) 
be  a  small  bronchial  tube  seen  in  section,  and  B,  B,  B,  air-cells  in  contact 
with  its  outer  wall;  the  expansion  of  these  air-cells  is  manifestly 
impossible  without  increasing  the  calibre  of  the  cylindrical  channel 
which  they  bound,  unless  we  sui)pose  them  to  expand  in  one  direction 
only — that  is,  in  a  radiating  direction,  and  not  lateitjly,  which  would 
be  gratuitous  and  unreasonable. 

Or  perhaps  this  may  be  more  clear  thus.     Let  a  (Fig.  5)  be  a  circle 
formed  by  twelve  circles,  b  b  b,  each  of  them  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
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in  diameter.  The  circumference  of  the  circle  will  be  nine  inches.  But 
if  the  smaller  circles  undergo  an  expansion  of  one-third  of  their 
diameter,  so  that  instead  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  the  diameter  of 
each  is  an  inch,  the  diameter  of  the  whole  circle  which  they  form  will 
have  increased  from  nine  inches  to  twelve.  So  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  air-cells  to  expand  without  the  tubes  which  are  everywhere 
surrounded  with  them  expanding  too,  unless  we  suppose  a  vacuum  to 
be  formed  ;  for  the  thin  areolar  web  surrounding  each  tube,  although 
capable  of  extension  in  any  one  direction,  is  incapable  of  occupying  any 
additional  space.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  to  help  believing  that 
the  air-tubes  do  in  this  passive  manner  expand,  the  smaller  ones  con- 
siderably, at  each  inspiration. 

But  above  all,  in  proof  that  the  calibre  of  the  bronchial  tubes  is 
increased  at  inspiration  and  diminished  at  expiration,  we  have  the 
capital  fact — a  fact  that  I  have  adverted  to  in  my  work  on  asthma — 
that  one  constantly  finds  dry  musical  sounds  at  expiration  which  are 
inaudible  at  inspiration ;  in  fact,  that  dry  sounds  are  expiration  sounds, 
and  that  it  is  the  common  thing  to  find  them  confined  to  expiration. 
Now,  how  it  is  possible  to  explain  this,  except  by  supposing  that  the 
air-tubes  undergo  a  diminution  of  calibre  at  each  expiration,  I  cannot 
imagine.  On  this  supposition  it  is  quite  intelligible.  For  suppose, 
which  is  often  the  case,  the  source  of  the  sound  is  a  plug  of  tenacious 
mucus  sticking  to  the  side  of  the  tube.  At  inspiration,  when  the  tube 
18  expanded  in  common  with  the  other  tissues  of  the  lung,  the 
plug  of  mucus  does  not  sufficiently  obstruct  the  air  to  throw  it  into 
musical  vibrations;  but  at  expiration  the  elastic  tube,  no  longer  ex- 
panded, is  left  to  its  own  natural  disposition  to  contract,  and  the  plug 
of  mucus  which  in  the  patulons  state  of  the  tube  was  not  equal  to  the 
production  of  any  considerable  narrowing,  is  now  sufficient  to  produce 
a  very  narrow  strait,  perhaps  almost  a  complete  occlusion,  and  musical 
sounds  are  immediately  generated.  The  mucus  plug  is  a  constant,  it 
cannot  vary  at  each  inspiration  and  expiration,  and  yet  the  conditions 
for  the  generation  of  the  sound  do  varj,  for  the  sound  varies ;  and  this 
variation  can  only  be  produced,  as  I  conceive,  by  variations  in  the 
calibre  of  the  tube— ^contraction  at  expiration — so  that  what  was  a 
relatively  small  becomes  a  relatively  great  narrowing.  If  my  explana- 
tion is  not  correct  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  some  other  offered ;  of  the 
fiu^t  there  can  be  no  doubt.  If  my  explanation  is  correct,  it  is  a  proof 
that  the  tubes  do  undergo  expansion  and  contraction  at  each  respira- 
tion, like  the  cellular  structure  of  the  lungs. 

There  is  another  fact  that  in  my  opinion  tends  strongly  to  show  that 
the  bronchial  sound  furnishes  a  good  deal  of  the  material  of  the 
respiratory  murmur — it  is  the  inaudibleness  of  the  murmur  at  expira- 
tion. If  Dr.  Sanderson's  view  were  correct,  the  respiratory  murmur 
ought  to  be  as  lood  at  expiration  as  inspiration :  the  same  amount  of 
air  rushing  out  of  the  same  orifice,  close  to  the  surface,  in  the  same 
time,  or  even  less  time,  ought  surely  to  make  as  much  sound  as  when 
it  rushed  in.  If,  however,  we  imagine  the  staple  of  the  sound  to  be 
furnished  from  a  distance,  convexion  comes  into  operation,  and  its 
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audfbleness  will  depend  on  the  ^  set^  of  the  air-current.  If  a  bell  ia 
rung  close  to  the  ear,  it  makes  no  difference  which  way  the  wind 
blow8,  bat  if  it  is  rang  at  a  distance,  we  shall  hear  it  plainly  if  the 
wind  blows  towards  us,  while  when  the  wind  blows  away  it  may  he 
qaite  inaudible.  So,  the  fiict  that  the  direction  the  air  is  taking  in 
the  bronchial  tabes  determines  the  andiUeness  or  inaadibleness  of  the 
respiratory  murmur,  shows  that  the  sound  is  influencible  by  convexion 
— in  other  words^  has  a  distant  source,  and  is  not  generated  at  the 
superficies. 

I  cannot  therefore  subscribe  to  Dr.  Sanderson^s  views : 

Because  the  air-rush,  which  Dr.  Sanderson  admits  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  sound,  is  at  its  minimum  at  the  very  part  which  he  claims  as  the 
seat  of  the  respiratory  murmur : 

Because  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  but  that  the  sound  generated  in 
the  entire  system  of  air- passages  must  be  conducted  to  the  sur&ce  bj 
the  air  in  the  bronchial  ramitications : 

Because  the  alternate  audibleness  and  iuaudibleness  of  the  respi- 
ratory murmur  shows  it  to  have  such  a  seat  that  its  conveyance  to 
the  ear  is  influenced  by  the  direction  the  air  is  taking  in  the  bronchial 
tubes. 

I  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  another  set  of  views — those  of 
Spittal  and  Beau — who  transfer  the  seat  of  the  respiratory  murmur 
to  the  very  opposite  end  of  the  air-passages,  M.  Beau  believing  that  it 
depends  on  the  rush  of  air  through  the  pharynx,  and  Dr.  Spittal  that 
the  chink  of  the  glottis  is  its  seat. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  pharyngeal  and  glottic  breath  sounds,  I 
believe  that  any  one  may,  in  hLs  own  person,  satisfy  himself  of  two 
things : 

1st.  That  there  really  are  such  sounds. 

2ndly.  That  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  the 
ordinary  respiratory  murmur. 

With  r^ard  to  the  so-called  pharyngeal  sound,  I  must  premise 
that  I  do  not  believe  it  is  produced  in  the  pharynx  at  ail,  but  at  the 
isthmus  faucium,  by  dropping  the  soft  palate  upon  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  and  so  producing  a  narrow  horizontal  chink ;  through  this  the 
air  rushes  and  generates  the  sound  in  question;  it  is  of  a  thick, 
£Eiucial,  guttural  character,  and  is  the  sound  that  marks  the  first  heavy 
breathing  of  sleep  before  snoring  comes  on.  The  glottic  sound  is  pro- 
duced by  the  voluntary  partial  closure  of  the  glottis,  so  narrowing  the 
chink  that  the  air  rushes  through  it ;  it  is  the  laryngeal  element  of 
whispering,  and  we  hear  it  well  in  the  breathing  of  chronic  laryngitis. 
Each  of  these  sounds  may  be  produced  at  pleasure ;  we  know  when 
we  are  making  them  and  when  we  are  not ;  and  if  we  listen  to  the 
chest  of  any  one  who  is  thus  voluntarily  making  and  unmaking  them, 
we  can  tell  in  a  moment,  as  I  have  already  stated,  when  they  are 
being  produced  and  when  remitted.  With  regard  to  the  faucial 
sound,  I  may  remark  that  it  can  never  be  made  with  the  mouth  shut 
— the  glottic  sound  can ;  the  opening  or  closure  of  the  mouth  makes 
no  difference  to  it. 
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How,  then,  can  these  sounds  have  anything  to  do  with  the  respi- 
ratory murmur  t  We  cannot  make  and  unmake  it;  we  cannot  vary 
it  at  will ;  we  cannot  affect  it  by  anything  except  by  the  length  and 
atreogth  of  the  respiratory  acts. 

Dr.  Walshe  and  Dr.  Herbert  Davies  have  attributed  the  excess  of 
the  inspiratory  over  the  expiratory  sound  to  a  greater  resistance 
offered  to  the  air  by  the  lung  tissues  in  inspiration  than  ex])iration. 
I  must  confess  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  possibility  of 
such  an  increased  resistance.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
capacity  of  the  air  chambers  and  channels  of  the  lung  that  the  tension 
of  the  intra-thoracic  air  is  diminished,  and  the  inspiratory  current 
generated.  The  atmospheric  pressure,  balanced  during  a  state  of 
respiratory  rect  by  the  resistance  of  the  walls  of  the  air-tubes  and 
cells,  is  no  longer  balanced;  the  pressure  of  the  walls  is  temporarily 
taken  off  the  air  by  their  dilatation,  and  a  state  of  mintia  tension  is 
produced.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  there  must  not  only  be  not 
more,  but  less  resistance  to  the  air  at  inspiration  than  at  expiration, 
and  that  this  lessened  resistance  is  the  very  cause  of  inspiration. 

Dr.  Herbert  Davies  specifies  that  it  is  the  elastic  contractility  of  the 
lung  that  offers  greater  resistance  to  the  inspired  air  than  the  expired. 
This  seems  to  me  to  imply  the  idea  that  the  contractility  of  the  lung 
is  overcome  by  the  distending  force  of  the  inspired  air,  instead  of  the 
air  being  drawn  in  in  consequence  of  the  contractile  tendency  of  the 
long  lieing  overcome  by  the  expanding  parieties  of  the  chest.  If  the 
contractility  of  the  lung  were  not,  for  the  time,  overcome,  and  more 
than  overcome,  no  air  could  be  drawn  in.  We  may  regard,  then,  the 
contractility  of  the  lung  at  inspiration  as  potentially  niL  It  is  to  the 
parieties  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  and  to  them  alone,  that  the  elasticity 
of  the  lung  offers  any  antagonism  during  inspiration;  and  it  is  at 
expiration  only,  when  the  muscular  distension  of  the  chest  ceases,  that 
the  elastic  resiliency  of  the  lung  is  allowed  to  reassert  itself,  and  the 
elastic  lung-tissues  react  upon  the  intra-thoi*acic  air.  The  resistance, 
therefore,  offered  to  the  air  by  the  elasticity  of  the  lung  is  an  expira- 
tion and  not  an  inspiration  resistance. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Herbert  Davies  the  inequalities  of  the  internal 
sur&ce,  produced  by  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  windpipe  and 
bronchi,  tend  to  throw  the  air  into  vibrations,  and  contribute  to  the 
respiratory  murmur.  I  think  it  has  yet  to  be  shown  that  the  rings  of 
the  windpipe  and  bronchi  do  produce  any  inequalities  of  surface.  For 
my  part  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  it;  it  has  always  appeared  to 
lue  that  the  cylindrical  smoothness  of  the  internal  surface  is  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  broken  or  interfered  with  by  them.  Indeed,  to  bui>- 
pose  that  it  would  be,  would  be  to  suppose  that  Nature  had  been 
clumsy,  and  that  she.  had  thrown  unnecessary  obstruction  in  the  way 
of  that  free  flow  of  air  into  and  out  of  the  lungs,  which  is  the  e«»sentiai 
condition  of  healthy  breathing,  and  which  all  the  other  arrangements 
of  respiration  conspire  to  favour. 
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A  Statistical  Account  of  Four  Hundred  Cases  of  Acute  Rheufnatism 
admitted  into  the  Wa/rds  of  tks  Middlesex  Hospital  during  tlie  Years 
1853-59.  By  George  William  Fleetwood  Bury,  Esq.,  Fellow 
of  the  Koyai  College  of  Surgeons,  late  Registrar  to  the  Hospital 

Four  hundred  and  seventy-six  cases  of  acute  fibrous  rheumatism  were 
admitted  into  the  wards  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  during  the  six 
years  commencing  from  1853. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  cases  admitted,  and  the 
nature  of  the  complication  which  occurred  among  them : 


Diseaae. 
Acute  rheumatism,  imcomplicated 


99 
11 


It 
l> 
»f 
99 
If 
fl 
If 
l» 

9> 


with  endocarditis 

.    "     .      "  .        '" 

with  pericarditis 

ff  fi^        .  y 

with  endo-pericarditis 


with     endo  -  pericarditis    and 
pleurisy  ... 


99 


9$ 


If 


Sex. 
Males 
Females 
Males 
Females 
Males 
Females 
Males 
Females 

Males 
Females 


Ko.  of 
CEs^.    Total. 

140 
83 
66 
82 
13} 
22  ( 
42  ) 
29  J 


I  223 
1 138 
35 
71 


5 
4 


1 


Or,  briefly, — 

Acute  rheumatism,  uncomplicated    ... 
„  „  with  heart  affection 

Total 


Total 

Kftles. 
.     140 
.     116 

.     256 


476 


Females. 

83     . 

137     . 

220 


ToUl. 

223 
253 

476 


It  is  here  necessary  to  state  that  under  the  different  heads  of  heart 

» 

complication  are  included  only  those  instances  of  cardiac  mischief 
which  were  considered  either  to  have  originated  with  the  present 
rheumatic  attack,  or  those  in  which,  during  the  present  attack,  new 
cardiac  disease  had  been  grafted  on  old  structural  and  rheumatic 
changes.  No  example,  therefore,  of  simply  old  heart  disease — the 
result  of  previous  rheumatic  attacks — has  been  entered  as  a  com- 
plication. 

From  the  tables  we  find  that  more  than  one  half,  or  about  53*7 
per  cent,  of  those  attacked  with  the  disease  suffered  from  heart  com- 
plication of  one  kind  or  another,  and  that  women  suffered  in  a  much 
greater  proportion  than  men.  In  the  latter,  the  per-centage  was  45  3; 
in  the  former,  622, 

Endocarditis  has  been  by  far  the  most  common  form  of  heart  com- 
plication, and  its  combination  with  pericarditis  stands  next  in  order  of 
frequency.  Pericarditis  without  endocarditis  was  present  in  only 
thirty-five  cases,  whilst  nine  cases  alone  are  recorded  of  endo-  or  peri- 
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bis  with  lung  affectioD.  The  relative  frequency  of  occurrence  was 
f  as  follows: — Pericarditis  four  times  as  frequent  as  endo-  or 
urditis  with  pleurisy;  endo-pericarditis  twice  as  often  as  peri- 
bis,  and  endocarditis  twice  as  frequent  as  en  do-pericarditis; — 
arditis,  therefore,  being  four  times  as  frequent  as  pericarditis. 
reditary  Tendency, — The  transmission  from  parent  to  child  of 
endency  to  rheumatism  is  a  matter  so  generally  regarded  as  an 
lished  &cty  that  it  is  interesting  to  inquire  how  &r  statistics  cor* 
ate  this  general  belief. 

the  476  cases  under  observation,  we  find  that  67,  or  rather  more 
fourteen  per  cent.,  had  relatives  subject  to  rheumatism,  and  in  the 
ing  rate  of  frequency : 

In  28  instances  the  father. 
„    17     ,1  i>     mother. 

2     ,,  ,.     father  and  mother. 


II     ■'  II  II 

„     3  „  „  grandfather. 

„     9  „  „  brother. 

7  „  ,1  sister. 


II 
II 


1     „  „     relative  not  stated. 

Total    .    .    67 

is  worthy  of  note  that  the  predisposition  seems  to  be  much 

frequently  inherited  from  the  father  than   from  the  mother, 

ts  probable  derivation  from  both  is  of  comparatively  rare  oc- 
ice. 

Mve/requettcy  of  Acute  Rheumatinm^  and  alto  of  iti  Heart  ComplicatioHs, 

at  various  ages, 

Per-centage  for 

Nmnber      totftl  number  of      No.  in  which  p 

Age.                          of           people  living  at         heart  was  m  tur 

eaaea.           tame  age  in              affected.  oentage, 
England. 

rlOveare 9      ...      189        ...          6      ...  60-  6 

sen  10 and  15  years        61      ...    1071        ...        31      ...  60-  8 

15  and  20    „         124      ...     2605        ...        85       ...  68-5 

20  and  25    „         103      ...     21-06        ...        59      ...  67-28 

25  and  30    „           76      ...     15-90        ...        31      ...  40-8 

30  and  35    „           36      ...      7*56         ...        19      ...  52-  8 

35  and  40    „           29      ...      613        ...          8       ...  2768 

40  and  45    „           23      ...      483        ...          7      ...  3043 

45  and  50    „           15      ...      316        ...          6      ...  33-  3 

60  and  65    „             6       ...      126        ...          2       ...  33-  3 
66  and  60    „             3       ...        '63 


60  and  65    „  1       ...        '21 


... 


>j  ■*       ...         ■"         .•»         ...       *••  ... 

Total    ...    476  ...  263 

'Ub affected. — It  would  seem  that  not  only  are  the  distal  joints  of 
>  those  most  liable  to  be  first  attacked,  but  that  there  exists  a 
icj,  80  great  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  rule,  for  the  disease  to 
ence  in  the  lower  extremity  and  travel  upwards  with  a  certain 
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regularity.  From  the  foot — the  part  first  selected — the  disease  extends 
to  the  ankle,  and  then  severally  in  order  to  the  knees,  hips,  hands, 
wrists,  elbows,  and  shoulders ;  the  hips,  however,  not  infrequently  es- 
caping. Whence  this  preference  for  its  comraenoement  in  the  remote 
joints  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  though  a  partial  explanation  of  the  fact 
may,  perhaps,  be  afforded  in  the  circumstance  of  the  greater  exposure 
of  those  parts  to  the  exciting  causes  generally  supposed  to  be  produc- 
tive of  the  malady. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  tables  as  much  as  possible,  we  have  not 
particularized  the  ^quency  with  which  each  joint  has  been  affected, 
but  have  massed  our  facts  under  the  heads  of  "  Joints  of  the  upper," 
"  lower,"  and  "  upper  and  lower  extremities."  Curiously  enough,  the 
joints  of  the  lower  extremities  alone  have  been  the  seat  of  the  disease 
exactly  twice  as  often  as  have  those  of  the  upper  extremities  alone. 
Again,  the  number  of  instances  in  which  the  joints  of  both  extremities 
have  been  attacked  is  more  than  double  the  united  number  of  the  cases 
in  which  the  disease  appeared  in  the  articulations  of  either  the  upper 
or  lower  limbs  singly.  This  latter  fact  speaks  strongly  for  the  erratic 
and  diffusive  tendency  of  the  disease. 

The  following  is  the  table  : — 


Joints. 

Maleg. 

Females. 

Total. 

Upper  extremities 

*•  • 

26 

25 

••  • 

51 

Lower  extremities 

••  • 

53 

49 

... 

102 

Both  extremities 

•  »• 

177 

...      146 

.  •• 

323 

Total  ..        256  220  476 

Duration  of  attack. — Though  our  records,  from  obvious  reasons,  do 
not  afford  us  any  precise  information  on  this  point— one,  it  is  imagined, 
of  the  least  importsince  in  the  consideration  of  the  disease-^yet  it  is 
believed  that  the  average  length  of  time  patients  attacked  with  acute 
rheumatism  remained  in  the  hospital  comes  to  much  the  same  thing. 
For  while,  on  the  one  hand,  must  be  allowed  the  period  of  illness 
which  elapsed  previous  to  the  patient's  admission  j  still,  on  the  other, 
must  be  deducted  the  time  the  patient  remained  after  all  rheumatic 
symptoms  had  disappeared,  and  during  which  he  only  lingered  to  re- 
gain sufficient  strength  to  justify  his  leaving. 

These  two  periods,  it  is  believed,  would  mutually  compensate,  and 
the  average  length  of  stay — forty-nine  days — of  rheumatic  patients, 
may  be  considei'ed  as  fairly  representing  the  duration  of  an  attack  of 
acute  rheumatism. 

Period  o/ occurrence  oflieart  complications, — The  following  is  a  table 
embodying  the  results  of  our  inquiries  on  this  point  It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  state  that  the  first  day  on  which  any  distinctly  abnormal 
sound  was  heard  has  been  noted  as  the  advent  of  the  complication  : — 
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Daj. 

No.  of  oases. 

Day. 

No.  of  cases 

l8t 

•  •  • 

Brought 

forward    71 

2nd 

3 

15th 

3 

3rd 

1 

16th 

1 

4th 

4 

17th 

5 

5th 

10 

18th 

2 

6th 

8 

19th 

2 

7th 

7 

20th 

5 

8th 

12 

21st 

2 

9th 

7 

22nd 

3 

10th 

2 

23rd 

1 

11th 

9 

24th 

•  •  •              •  •  • 

12th 

3 

25th 

4 

13th 

7 

26th 

...        •  •  • 

14th 

1 

27th 

1 

Carried 

over 

74 

Total    103 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  patients  at- 
tacked with  heart  symptoms — and  this  is  an  additional  proof  of  their 
early  occurrence — were  admitted  subsequently  to  the  supervention  of 
the  cardiac  mischief  the  exact  date  of  their  appearance  in  those  in- 
stances is  unknown.  From  the  remaining  number  (103),  from  the 
details  of  whose  cases  the  table  has  been  compiled,  it  is  ascertained 
that  cardiac  complications  may  occur  as  early  as  the  second,  and  as  lato 
as  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the  disease,  and  also  that  during  the 
first  thirteen  days  the  liability  to  them  is  at  a  maximum.  After  that 
period  till  the  twenty-seventh  (the  latest  day  on  which  cardiac  symp- 
toms have  been  noted  as  commencing),  there  is  a  decided  decline.  The 
fifth  and  the  eighth  are  the  days  on  which  the  complications  showed 
themselves  most  frequently  though  not  by  any  great  numerical  excess. 

In  regard  to  the  relative  period  of  occurrence  of  endocarditis  and 
pericarditis,  there  seems  to  l>e  no  fixed  rule.  Some  conclusions  may 
be  drawn,  perhaps,  from  the  respective  dates  of  their  appearance  when 
existing  conjointly ;  and  in  endo-pericarditis  it  is  found  that  endocar- 
ditis generally  pr^jeded  pericarditis  by  a  day  or  two  at  the  least. 

Previous  Attacks,— Of  the  476  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  here  col- 
lected, no  less  than  207  (or  nearly  one-half)  had  suffered  from  previous 
attacks,  and  of  these,  136  had  experienced  but  one. 

The  following  table  exhibits  in  detail  the  results  of  the  inquiries  on 
this  head.     Under  the  term  "  several  attacks"  have  been  included  all 
the  cases  of  patients  who  were  unable  to  state  precisely  the  number- 
of  their  former  seizures : 


Number  of  attacks.  Males. 

One 75 

Two 16 

Three 15 


Four  . 
Five  . 
Six  . 
Nine  . 
Ten  . 
Several 


6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
12 


Females. 

61 

9 

2 

2 


TotaL 

136 

25 

17 

S 

1 

1 

1 

1 

17 


128 


79 


•t« 


207 
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Period  of  the  Year  during  which  Acute  EheumaUam  is  most  pre- 
valent.— Owing  to  the  difficulty  that  exists  of  aaocrtaining,  in  uumerous 
instances,  the  exact  date  of  the  commenoement  of  the  attack,  we  have, 
in  the  table  appended,  employed  the  month  of  the  patient^s  admission 
into  the  hospital  As  this  period  doubtless  coincides,  in  at  least  half 
the  cases,  with  the  one  of  attack,  and  as  the  plan  mentioned  above 
has  been  invariably  foUowed  from  the  firsts  the  resolts,  it  is  imagined, 
will  in  the  main  be  correct. 

It  will  be  observed  that  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  years 
from  18-33  to  1858  inclusive,  the  admissions  have  exceeded  those  of 
the  first  six  by  sixty-four.  This  excess,  however,  is  not  sufficiently 
great  to  warrant  our  drawing  the  inference  that  acute  rheumatism  is  a 
disease  of  the  latter  half  of  the  year. 

Again,  the  anomalies  presented  by  the  months  prevent  our  making 
any  more  satisfactory  detductions  from  them.  For  instance,  it  is  hard 
to  conceive  why  June,  a  month  of  comparative  dryness  and  equable 
temperature,  and  apparently  so  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  the 
disease,  should  be  signalized  by  a  majority  of  cases ;  the  more  espe- 
cially as  it  presents  so  few  points  of  analogy  to  October,  during  which 
the  admissions  have  been  numerically  next  in  order.  The  admissions 
have  been  as  under : 

January 32 

February 23 

March 31 

April 28 

May 33 

June 65 

July 37 

August 37 

September 43 

October 66 

[November 44 

December 47 

Total    ....    476 

Abt.  III. 
On  Sexual  LimitcUion  in  Heredita/ry  Disease,  By  William  Sedgwick. 

{Condmded  fn>m  our  Uut.) 

From  hereditary  diseases  of  the  organ  of  vision,  the  transition  is 
easy  to  those  affecting  the  organ  of  hearing,  for  there  are  some  defects 
which  these  organs  seem,  as  it  were,  to  share  in  common.  This  con- 
nexion has  been  already  referred  to  by  some  writers,  amongst  whom 
Mr.  White  Cooper*  states  that  imperfection  of  the  two  senses  (of  sight 
and  hearing)  not  infrequently  co-exist,  especially  in  the  curious  class  of 
cases  we  have  just  been  considering,  where  the  inability  to  distinguish 
colours  is  often  associated  with  a  corresponding  inability  to  distinguish 
musical  sounds.  Dr.  Earle  relates,  in  his  case  of  colour-blindneaa^ 
that  "  the  whole  family,  of  which  the  chart  has  been  exhibited,  is 
*  Cyolopsdto  of  Anmtomj  and  Phjalolofj,  art  *'  YltioB,'*  p.  14»a. 
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probably  no  less  generally  characterized  by  a  defective  musical  ear  than 
an  imperfect  appreciation  of  colours.  Several  of  the  individuals  com- 
priaed  in  it  are  utterly  incapable  of  distinguishing  one  tune  from 
another."* 

Id  some  cases  the  difficulty  of  appreciating  sounds  is  more  limited 
in  its  range  than  this;  for  example,  Dr.  WoUaston,  in  an  interesting 
paper,  "  On  Sounds  Inaudible  by  certain  Ears,"t  refers  to  the  case  of 
a  friend,  ''  whose  sense  of  hearing  terminated  at  a  note  four  octaves 
above  the  middle  E  of  the  pianoforte.*^  And  just  in  the  same  way  as 
in  colour-blindness,  the  limitation  of  the  defect  may  occur  in  either 
sex ;  so  in  cases  of  cricket-deafness,  as  it  has  been  termed,  a  corre- 
sponding limitation  may  prevail ;  for  whilst  in  Dr.  Earless  case,  referred 
to  above,  the  defect  was  restricted  to  the  male  sex,  in  one  of  the  cases 
related  by  Dr.  WoUaston,  "  a  female  relative  of  his  own  was  unable  to 
distinguish  the  chirping  of  a  field  cricket,  and  a  sister  of  the  last 
person  had  the  [same]  peculiarity.** 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Wollaston  that  human  hearing  "  has 
probably,  in  eveiy  instance,  some  definite  limit,  at  no  great  distance 
beyond  the  sounds  ordinarily  heard  ;'*  and  most  observers  are  aware 
that  many  individuals  are  deaf  to  the  sounds  emitted  by  some  of  the 
lower  animals — such,  for  instance,  as  the  sparrow,  the  cricket,  the 
bat,  he.  But  as  the  range  of  human  hearing  includes  more  than  nine 
octaves,  there  are  difficulties  of  obs»ervation  with  regard  to  such  defects 
in  the  sense  of  hearing  which  prevent  any  fulness  of  detail  in  the 
history  of  these  cases,  especially  when  only  one  ear  is  affected,  as 
occurs  in  Sir  David  Brewster,J  who  suflfers  from  cricket-deafness  of 
the  lefl  ear;  and' I  must  therefore  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  those 
defects  which  are  more  easily  recognised,  among  which  congenital 
deafness,  as  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  will  be  first 
noticed. 

I  have  at  the  present  time  under  observation  the  family  of  a 
respectable  carpenter  in  Paddington,  who  is  the  father  of  six  children, 
three  boys  and  three  girls;  the  three  boys  have  no  imperfection,  either 
in  speech  or  hearing,  whilst  all  the  three  girls  are  deaf  and  dumb. 
One  of  these  daughters,  who  is  now  an  intelligent  young  woman  of 
seventeen  years,  is  apprenticed  to  a  dressmaker  in  my  neighbourhood, 
and  shows  great  quickness  in  learning  the  business.  Neither  the 
parents  nor  any  of  the  immediate  relations,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
have  any  defect  of  hearing. 

In  one  of  the  cases  recorded  by  Mr.  "Wilde, §  a  corresponding  limi- 
tation of  the  defect  to  the  female  sex  prevailed.  '*  In  a  family  of 
thirteen,  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  mute  twins  occurred  twice,  being  the 
seventh  and  eighth  births :  in  the  former,  both  childreu  were  mute 
females;  in  the  latter,  a  male  and  female,  the  boy  not  mute.     Of  the 

•  American  Joumftl  of  Medical  Science,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  847.    1845. 

t  PhiliMophical  Tnuuactions,  Port  'i,  pp.  806-814,  1820;  and  Tillocl(*8  Philosophical 
iCagazine.  vol.  WiL  pp.  187-192.     1821. 

X  Tillock*^  PhilOMphical  Magazine,  vol.  xxv.  p.  136.     1806. 

§  The  Cenaut  in  Ireland  for  the  year  1861,  part  3,  Report  on  the  Status  of  Disease, 
p.  14.    Dublin,  1864. 
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entire  thirteen  births  in  that  family,  five  were  males,  none  of  whom 
presented  any  defect ;  and  eight  females,  of  whom  seven  were  deaf  and 
dumb ;  the  order  of  the  births  of  the  mutes  being  the  third,  fourth, 
fiflh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  eleventh." 

These  cases  possess  additional  interest  from  the  fact,  that  if  there  is 
any  sexual  preference  in  this  congenital  defect,  it  is  for  males  rather 
than  females;  for,  according  to  Mr.  Wilde,*  the  proportion  of  sexes  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  England  and  Wales,  where  1  in  1738  of  the 
inhabitants  are  affected,  is  100  males  to  82*9  females;  in  Scotland, 
where  1  in  1340  &ve  affected,  100  males  to  800  females;  and  in 
Ireland,  where  1  in  1380  are  affected,  100  males  to  745  females. 
And  this  agrees  with  M.  Boudin's  statistics  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
Prussia,t  where  1  in  1360  of  the  inhabitants  are  affected,  the  pro- 
portion of  sexe^  being  100  males  to  78  females. 

It  is  well  known  that  where  one  member  of  a  family  is  bom  deaf, 
several  subsequent  members  of  the  same  family  are  often  similarly 
affected.  Thus,  Sir  Henry  Holland:^  relates  that  five  children  in  a 
family  of  eight,  and  four  children  in  a  family  of  seven,  were  born  deaf 
and  dumb,  without  any  corresponding  defect  in  the  parents;  and  some- 
times the  births  of  such  children  occur  in  a  regular  series  of  alter- 
nations with  those  of  children  who  can  hear.  A  physician  at  Mar- 
seilles relates  a  case,§  in  which  deafness  fi^om  birth  occurred  in  three 
children  alternately  in  a  family  of  six ;  the  parents  were  not  affected. 
M.  Saisayll  refers  to  a  family  "living  at  Aix,  in  Savoy,  composed  of 
seven  children ;  the  eldest  is  deaf  and  dumb,  the  second  hears  perfectly, 
the  third  is  deaf  and  dumb,  the  fourth  enjoys  the  same  advantage  as 
the  second,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  last  are  completely  deaf.  The  last  but 
one  (the  sixth)  in  this  case  being  an  idiot.  There  is  no  defect  in 
either  of  the  parents."  A  similar  caselT  occurs  in  the  commune  of 
Bessenay,  department  of  the  Rhone  ;  in  a  family  composed  of  eight 
children,  four  are  deaf  and  dumb,  and  alternate  with  four  who  enjoy 
the  sense  of  hearing.  And  M.  Saissy  states  that  these  observations 
might  be  still  more  multiplied.** 

Numerous  instances  might  also  be  referred  to  where  not  only  several 
members  of  the  same  family  are  born  deaf,  but  where  cousins  have  the 
same  defect.  Mr.  Wilde,  in  his  valuable  report  on  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  Ireland,  informs  us  that — 

"  In  cases  of  single  congenital  mutism,  where  the  relations  were  also  deaf  and 
dumb,  there  were,  by  the  father's  side  ....  in  one  instance,  six  cousins  affected ; 
in  three  cases  there  M^ere  four  cousins,  in  eleven  instances  three  cousins,  and  in 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  9.  t  Annales  d*Hyg1^ne  Publique,  torn.  xUx.  p.  129.     1853. 

t  Op.  cit.,  p.  88. 

§  Dictionnairu  des  Sciences  Mddicales,  art.  "  Oreille*'  (Saissy),  torn,  xxxviii.  pp.  88-9, 
1819  ;  et  Essai  sur  les  Maladies  de  TOreiile  interne,  par  J.  A.  Saissy,  pp.  20-1.  Paris,  1827. 

0  Op.  cit.,  p.  21,  note.  ^  Ibid. 

**  The  fiame  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  many  other  diseases.  It  occarred  in  a 
case  of  sexual  limitation  of  hereditary  cerebral  disease  in  my  own  praeiiee,  to  which  I 
shall  again  refer ;  but  perhaps  the  most  curious  instance  on  record  is  the  celebrated  ease  of 
dwarfs  related  by  Clauder  (Les  Ephem^rides  d^  curieux  de  la  Mature,  Dec  2,  an  8, 
p.  543,  1689,  Xanonim  Generatio),  of  a  woman  who  gave  birth  to  eight  children  of  one 
and  the  other  sex,  the  fir»t,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  of  whom  attained  the  ordijiary  sije, 
whilst  the  other  four  were  dwarfs. 
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nine  cases  two  cousins,  r11  deaf  mutes.  Where  two  of  the  family  were  afTected 
with  congenital  deaf  dumbness,  in  two  instances  four  cousins  were  in  a  similar 
condition ;  in  two  cases  three  cousins  were  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  in  four  instances 
two  cousins  were  thus  afflicted.  Where  three  cases  of  congenital  deaf-dumbness 
occurred  in  the  same  family  ....  in  five  cases  two  cousms  were  in  a  similar 
condition.  Where  the  relationsliip  came  by  the  mother's  side,  there  were  in 
eases  of  single  congenital  mutism  eight  cases  where  three  cousins  were  deaf 
aaid  dumb,  and  fourteen  instances  were  two  cousins  were  thus  affected.  In  the 
case  of  two  mutes  in  the  same  family,  we  find  that  ....  in  one  case  three 
cousins,  and  in  four  cases  two  cousins  laboured  under  the  like  defect ;  and 
....  where  three  mutes  occiirred  in  the  same  family  ....  two  cases  pre- 
sented of  two  cousins  also  deaf  and  dumb."  (pp.  18,  19.) 

Whilst  such  is  the  case  with  regard  to  consins^  it  might  be  expected 
that  other  relations  would  be  in  many  cases  similarly  affected,  and 
this  has  occasionallj  been  noticed.  Several  cases  might  be  cited  where 
an  uncle  or  aunt,  a  grand-uncle  or  grand-aunt,  nephews,  nieces,  or 
other  collateral  relations,  have  also  been  deaf  mutes.  But  it  is  rare 
to  find  instances  of  the  immediate  parents  being  deaf  and  dumb,  for 
even  with  the  aid  of  "  breeding  in,*'  this  defect  fails  as  a  rule  to  show 
itself  in  the  direct  line  of  descent ;  and  among  the  numerous  examples 
on  record  of  intermarriage  between  deaf  mutes,  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  resulting  offspring  share  their  parents*  defect.  All 
statistical  reports  on  the  deaf  and  dumb  agree  in  confirming  this  re- 
markable fact.  For  instance :  *'  Of  one  hundred  and  forty -eight 
scholars  at  one  time  on  the  foundation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tution in  London,  one  was  of  a  family  in  which  there  were  five  deaf 
and  dumb ;  one  in  which  there  were  four;  eleven  in  which  there  were 
three ;  and  nineteen  in  which  there  were  two  ....  and  none  of  tbem 
were  the  children  of  deaf  and  dumb  parents."  The  subsequent  history 
of  the  scholars  showed  ^'  that  some  of  them  were  mamod  and  had 
children,  all  of  whom  were  perfect  in  the  organ  of  hearing.  One 
instance  occurred  in  which  both  parents  had  been  born  deaf,  yet  the 
children  possessed  the  faculty  of  hearing."* 

"  At  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Manchester,  in  1837, 
there  were  forty-eight  children  taken  from  seventeen  families  .... 
an  average  of  nearly  three  such  cases  in  each  family.  Out  of  these 
instances  there  appears  but  one  in  which  the  defect  was  known  to 
exist  in  either  parent."  t 

Mr.  Wilde,  whose  observations  included  the  whole  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  population  in  Ireland,  states  that  *'  ninety-eight  deaf  and  dumb 
persons — sixty  males  and  thirty-eight  females  ....  were  marned. 
In  eighty-six  instances — fifty-four  males  and  thirty-two  females — only 
one  patient  was  deaf  and  dumb;  from  the  marriage  of  these,  two 
hundred  and  three  children  resulted,  among  whom  there  was  but  one 
instance  of  mutism,  a  male,  in  the  county  of  Limerick.  Six  instances 
have  been  recorded  of  the  intermarriage  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons ; 

*  A  Trefttiie  on  the  supposed  Hereditary  Properties  of  Disease,  by  Joseph  Adams,  M  D., 
p.  89 ;  qaoted  by  Dr.  Joseph  Brown :  Cyclopedia  of  Medicinet  art.  *'  Hereditary  Trans- 
■tfstlon  of  Diaeaae.'* 

t  Hedical  NotM  and  Aafleetloaa,  by  Sir  Henry  Holland,  third  edition,  p.  84.    18ft». 
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their  ofi&pring  amounted  to  thirteen,  of  whom  only  one,  a  female,  Iq 
the  City  of  Dublin,  was  deaf  and  dumb.* 

Lastly,  in  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Asylum  in  Hert- 
ford (U.S.),  we  find  that  one  hundred  and  three  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
had  been,  or  are  now,  married.  In  forty-one  of  these  maridages  both 
parties  were  deaf  and  dumb ;  in  twenty- three,  one  could  hear  or  speak. 
Of  these  one  hundred  and  three,  thirty-one  had  not  become  parents, 
but  the  remaining  seventy-two  were  the  parents  of  one  hundred  and 
two  children,  of  whom  ninety-eight  could  hear  and  speak,  and  four 
only  were  deaf  and  dumb.  One  of  the  four  was  the  only  child  of  his 
parents,  both  of  whom  were  congenitally  deaf.  Besides  the  parents, 
the  paternal  grandfather,  a  sister  of  the  fisither,  and  two  sons  of  thi8 
sister,  were  deaf  and  dumb.  In  the  other  family,  that  of  the  three 
children,  the  father  lost  his  hearing  by  disease  at  two  years  of  age,  and 
had  no  known  relative  deaf  and  dumb.  The  mother  was  born  dea^ 
and  had  a  deaf  and  dumb  brother."  t 

As  the  deafness  in  the  father  of  this  family  of  three  deaf  mutes  did 
not  occur  till  the  age  of  two  years,  the  above  case  is  a  doubtful 
instance  of  the  direct  inheritance  of  congenital  mutism,  for  deafness 
sometimes  appears  to  be  more  readily  inherited  when  it  occurs  at  a 
period  subsequent  to  birth.  Thus  Dr.  Fosbroke:^  relates  that  "a 
lady,  a  friend  of  the  late  Colonel  James  Smith,  of  Cheltenham,  fell  out 
of  a  window  at  Norwich,  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  and  instantly  became 
deaf  in  one  ear.  The  child  produced  by  this  pregnancy  was  bom 
deaf  in  the  corresponding  ear;"  and  M.  Saissy§  records  the  case  of  a 
man  who  became  deaf  at  the  age  of  forty  years.  *^  His  paternal  grand- 
father, his  father,  and  two  of  his  brothers,  have  at  the  same  age  expe- 
rienced the  same  defect.'* 

There  are,  however,  occaflional  instances  in  which  congenital  deaf- 
ness has  been  directly  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring,  for,  besides 
the  cases  referred  to  above,  I  may  cite  the  well  known  case  of  Mr. 
Bass,  of  Peterborough,  II  where  congenital  deafness  occurred  in  three 
generations  out  of  four.  But  such  cases  are  decidedly  exceptional,  and 
we  are  quite  justified  in  assuming  that  deaf-dumbness  is  not  hereditary 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  only  in  that  wider  sense 
in  which  we  apply  it,  in  consequence  of  several  members  of  the  same 
fiimily,  their  cousins,  or  other  collateral  branches,  being  similarly 
affected.  The  cause  of  this  exceptional  phenomenon  in  the  deaf  and 
dumb  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  and  Mr.  Wilde,  in  refer- 
ring to  it,  merely  states  that  it  is  owing  to  *'  some  unexplained 
fiimily  peculiarity." 

In  connexion  with  this  fact  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  some 
cases  of  congenital  mutism  the  defect  may  be  referred  to  the  evil  con- 
sequences resulting  from  intermarriage  between  those  who  are  near 

*  The  Censiifl  of  Ireland,  p.  18.  t  Boston  Medical  Journal,  Juljr,  185  i. 

X  Lancet,  vol.  i.  p.  740.     1830. 

§  Diet,  des  So.  M6d..  torn,  xxxriii.  p.  88,  art.  **  Oreille,'*  1819 ;  et  Euai  sur  les  Maladiei 
d*Oreille  interne,  p.  20.    1827. 
I  Adanu,  op.  oit.,  p.  19  and  124 ;  quoted  by  Dr.  JoMph  Brown. 
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akin.  Mr.  Wilde,  in  his  report  on  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Ireland 
(p.  17),  and  Mr.  Adams  in  his  work  already  referred  to  (p.  124),  have 
famished  some  valuable  information  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Bemis,  of 
Kentucky,*  who  has  lately  published  a  work  on  'Intermarriage 
between  Cousins,'  shows  that  defects  both  of  sight  and  hearing  are 
among  the  natural  consequences  of  such  alliances  in  families.  From 
statistical  reports  obtained  from  the  different  hospitals  in  the  United 
States,  he  ascertained  that  of  one  hundred  deaf  and  dumb,  ten  were  the 
of&pring  of  such  intermarriage;  and  of  one  hundred  blind,  five  be- 
longed to  the  same  class.  Dr.  Chazarain,t  a  young  physician  of 
Bordeaux,  has  written  a  very  able  thesis  on  the  same  subject,  which 
contains  numerous  observations  on  the  influence  of  consanguinity  on 
deaf-dumbness.  It  appears  that  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at 
Bordeaux,  of  thirty-nine  boys,  deaf  and  dumb,  six  were  the  oflspring 
of  such  marriages;  and  of  these  six,  one  boy  had  two  brothers  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  one  \x>y  had  three  brothers  deaf  and  dumb,  making  a 
total  of  eleven.  Of  twenty-seven  girls  in  the  same  institution,  nine 
were  the  issue  of  such  marriages,  and  of  this  number  six  had  between 
them  seven  brothers  and  sisters  similarly  aflccted,  making  a  total  of 
sixteen ;  and  very  lately  M.  Devay,  J  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  at 
Lyons,  has  brought  the  same  subject  before  the  notice  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences,  &c.,  in  that  city ;  for  to  so  great  an  extent  has 
the  evil  prevailed,  that  in  one  of  the  departments  of  France  [Ari^ges) 
the  clergy  have  endeavoured  to  check  the  frequency  of  such  marriages, 
and  have  appealed  to  the  authorities  at  Montj)ellier  to  aid  them  in  so 
doing.  § 

But  even  after  deducting  such  cases,  there  still  remains  a  large 
number  of  hereditary  cases  of  deaf-dumbness  for  which  no  suflicient 
explanation  has  been,  or  can  be  as  yet,  oflered,  for  the  subject  is  sur- 
rounded with  many  difficulties,  such,  for  example,  as  occur  in  the 
curious  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Wilde, ||  of  a  man  in  Wateiford  who  had 
two  deaf  and  dumb  illegitimate  children  by  two  diflerent  females;  all 
his  Intimate  family  being  unaffected.  I  must,  therefore,  restrict 
myself  to  remarking  that  the  above  statements  contribute  to  establish 
an  important  fact — namely,  that  its  appearance  in  the  direct  line  may 
be  the  rule  in  some  hereditary  diseases,  and  the  exception  in  others, 
and  that,  as  regards  the  latter  class  of  cases,  the  popular  notion  re- 
specting hereditary  disease  is  only  true  in  a  very  limited  sense;  for  in 
a  large  majority  of  the  cases  it  would  be  almost  useless  to  look  for  any 
existence  of  the  same  disease  in  the  parents,  owing  possibly  to  the 
disease  in  the  offstpring  being  the  expression  in  them  of  some  unre- 
cognised and  abnormal  condition  of  one  or  both  parents,  such  as  is 

*  Report  on  the  Infloence  of  Marriage  of  Consanguinity  opon  OffVipring,  by  S.  M. 
Bemis,  LooisvUle,  Kentocky :  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  vol.  ii. 
p.  319.     1858. 

t  Oaxette  H^bdoroadaire,  p.  698,  Sept.  14th,  1A60. 

t  Noavelles  Obeervations  sur  les  Dangers  des  Hariages  entre  eonsanguins  an  point  de 
Tiie  lanltaire,  par  M.  F.  Devay :  Note  lu^  k  TAcad^mie  Imp^riale  des  Sciences,  &c.,  de 
Lyon :  Gazette  H^bdomadaire,  p.  595,  Sept.  14th.  1860. 

I  Gasctte  B^bdomadaire,  p.  599,  Sept.  llth,  i860.        |  The  Census  in  Ireland,  p.  24. 
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meant  by  that  sarcastic  proverb  of  the  Jews,  ''  The  &theifs  have  eaten 
sour  grapes,  and  the  teeth  of  the  children  are  set  on  edge  ;**  or  it  maj 
be  that  excess  has  reversed  the  action  of  some  natural  law  in  develop- 
ment, as  seems  to  occur  when  the  children  of  Uie  over-wise  are  bora 
fools. 

Consequently  there  are  many  causes  which  might  interfere  with 
sexual  limitation  in  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  although  I  have  referred 
to  some  well-marked  examples  of  its  occurrence  in  this  disease,  yet  ia 
most  of  the  cases  I  am  acquainted  with  the  sexes  seem  to  be  somewhat 
indifferently  affected.  I  will  therefore  proceed  to  consider  briefly 
those  cases  of  sexual  limitation  in  hereditary  deafness  where  the  defe(^ 
is  developed  afler  birth.  Dr.  Kramer,*  whose  observatitms  on  diseases 
of  the  ear  extend  to  two  thousand  cases,  states  that  '*  in  some  fiEunihes 
several,  or  even  all,  the  members  suffer  from  difficulty  of  hearing  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  especially  of  a  nervous  character;**  but  he  does 
not  allude  to  any  sexual  peculiarity.  Dr.  Fosbrokef  remarks  :  "  I  have 
been  consulted  upon  deafness  by  more  than  one  member  of  the  same 
family  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the  instance  of  Lady  B.,  and  her 
daughter,  Miss  G.  B." 

Mr.  Wilde,:^  in  speaking  of  nervous  deafness  from  some  peculiarity 
of  the  auditory  nerves,  observes:  "I  know  many  cases  in  which 
mothers  and  daughters  are  deaf.  I  have  also  known  several  membefs 
of  the  same  family  and  its  collateral  branches  deaf  in  one  ear.  In  the 
upper  ranks  of  society  the  disease  is  much  more  frequent  in  females 
than  in  males." 

Mr.  Wright§  refers  to  the  case  of  a  "  noble  family,  all  of  whom  hear 
least  on  the  left  side ;  and  in  M.  Saissy's  case  (p.  537),  already  referred 
to,  the  deafness  affected  only  the  males  on  their  attaining  the  age  of 
forty. 

That  the  preceding  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  cases  taken  at  hap- 
hazard, but  as  really  illustrating  the  principle  of  sexual  limitation  in 
hereditary  disease,  admits  of  further  proof,  for  still  confining  our 
attention  to  the  class  of  cases  we  have  hitherto  been  considering,  it  is 
possible  to  show  that  where  the  offspring  inherit  from  each  parent  a 
distinct  form  of  disease,  limited  in  its  appearance  on  both  sides  to  the 
same  sex,  as,  for  instance,  to  the  female,  the  limitation  ia  maintained 
with  comparatively  as  much  strictness  as  where  only  one  kind  of 
hereditary  disease  is  involved  ;  for  the  husband  in  such  intermarriage 
is  merely  the  medium  of  transmission  to  the  female  ofikpring;  and 
whilst,  therefore,  the  sons  as  a  rule  remain  free  from  any  inherited 
disease,  the  daughters  are  liable  to  suffer  from  the  double  taint.  This 
is  well  shown  in  the  following  case,  which  at  the  same  time  will  serve 
to  illustrate  further  the  connexion  which  exists  between  imperfections 
of  the  organs  of  sight  and  hearing :  "  A  woman,  bom  of  a  microph- 
thalmic  mother,  but  having  the  two  eyes  perfectly  developed,  was 

•  The  Nature  And  Treatment  of  Diaesaes  of  the  Ear,  by  Dr.  WiUiam  Kramer,  tnmalsted 
fh>m  the  German  bj  James  Risdon  Bennett,  MJ>.    London,  1887,  p.  81. 
t  Lancet,  vol.  i.  p.  740.     1880-1. 

X  Practical  Observations  on  Aural  Surgery,  p.  883.    186t. 
%  Lancet,  vol.  ii.  p.  418.    1880*1. 
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to  a  man  whose  grandmother  was  deaf  and  dumb.  Of  this 
marriage  there  have  been  boru  £ve  children — three  boys  and  two 
girls;  these  last  two  are  affected  with  microphthalmia.  In  one  of 
tiiase  g^rls,  who  is  at  the  same  time  deaf  and  dumb,  there  is  complete 
absence  of  the  iris ;  the  other  is  married,  and  has  a  male  child  three 
years  of  age  who  is  deaf  and  dumb,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  affected 
with  microphthalmia  and  coloboma  iridis.*'*  The  absence  of  any 
liereditary  defect  in  the  three  brothers  in  this  case,  whilbt  their  two 
sisters  inherited  disease  of  the  eyes  from  their  maternal  grandmother, 
and  disease  of  the  organ  of  hearing  from  the  paternal  gi-eat-grand- 
uother  (which,  as  regards  one  of  them,  did  not  show  itself  till  the 
next  generation),  is  decisive  in  favour  of  the  influence  of  sexual  limita- 
tion, for  the  exception  which  occura  in  the  little  son  of  one  of  these 
females  is  no  more  than  might  be  reasonably  expected  in  cases  where 
the  inheritance,  as  on  this  occ&iiou,  extends  to  Ave  generations.t 

I  shall  oonclode  my  remarks  on  sexual  limitation  in  defects  of  the 
organ  of  hearing  with  a  case  of  congenital  malformation  of  the  external 
sar,  which  occurs  in  my  own  practice.  A  little  boy,  aged  three  years, 
Ml  only  child,  has  no  external  ear  on  the  left  side ;  below  the  situation 
<tf  the  external  meatus,  which  is  imperforate,  there  is  a  small  lobe  or 
fold  of  int^ument ;  the  right  ear  is  well  developed.  The  father  of 
tills  little  boy  has  a  male  cousin,  married,  with  three  children,  of 
whom  the  eldest  and  the  youngest  are  boys,  and  the  intermediate  child 
IB  a  girL  The  two  boys  have  deficiency  of  the  cartilage  of  the  lefL  ear 
sboye,  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  to  be  congenital, 
as  I  attended  the  mother  at  their  birth.  The  daughter  is  free  from 
the  delect.  The  limitation  in  thb  case  to  the  male  sex,  and  to  the 
same  side  of  the  body  in  each,  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  was  heredi- 
terily  associated  with  some  abnormal  condition  of  the  great-grand- 
fiither,  if  not  a  previous  ancestor  of  these  three  boys.  The  readiness 
with  which  such  congenital  {jeculiarity  of  the  ear  can  be  transmitted,  is 
fiimiliar  to  all  of  us  in  the  lop-eared  varieties  of  domestic  animals,  which 
Ikave  now  become  so  common  that  Mr.  Darwin  informs  us,  "  Not  a 
single  domestic  animal  can  be  named  which  has  not  in  some  country 
drooping  eQrs.'':^  And  in  like  manner  other  defects  of  the  ear  may 
beoome  hereditary.  Portal§  refers  more  than  once  to  hereditary  pecu- 
liarities in  the  shape  of  the  external  ear.  Mr.  Wright  states  that  he 
knows  a  fiftmily  ^  eyery  meml^er  of  which  has,  more  or  less,  a  malforma- 
Am  of  both  ears;**!!  and  in  some  nations  hereditary  peculiarities  of  this 
structure  have  be^me  permanent,  as  in  the  Kalmucks,  who  are  no 


*  Aanalet  d'Ocollstiqaes,  torn.  idii.  p.  31.    1845. 

t  Aji  a  companion  to  the  above  case  I  may  refer  to  one  published  hj  Morgagni  (De 
Bed.  et  Cans.  Horbor.  EpUt.  Anat.  Med.  iv.  Art  4),  of  a  man  attacked  with  stone  as  his 
patemal  uncle,  and  who  perished  from  apoplexy  like  his  father.  Thus  combining  in  him* 
idf,  as  Portal  states  (op  dt.,  p.  48,  note),  two  hereditary  diseases.  And  lest  there  should 
be  aoy  doebt  as  to  the  direct  inheritance  of  the  former  disease  in  this  case,  I  will  cite  the 
QMe  of  the  edebrated  essayist  Montaigne,  who  sulliered  from  stone  in  the  bladder  like  hia 
fktber  (Essais  de  Michel  Montaigne,  liv.  1 1 .  chap.  7). 

I  On  the  Origin  of  Species,  p.  11.    1869.  $  Op.  eit,  p.  16,  and  note,  pp.  16~17. 

I  Laawt,  TOL  U.  p.  464.    1810-1. 
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less  distinguished  for  their  large  and  unsightly  ears,  than  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Chinese,  are  for  the  angular  position  of  their  eye& 

In  all  of  the  foregoing  illustrations  I  have  limited  myself  to  sucli 
hereditary  diseases  as  may  be  grouped  under  one  head,  for  it  is  now 
very  generally  admitted  that  '*  the  skin  is  the  seat  of  all  the  senses, 
which  are  but  modifications  of  that  of  touch,  so  that  their  organs  are 
special  apparatuses  superadded  to  this  great  membrane.***  It  will  be 
perceived,  therefore,  Uiat  in  speaking  of  ichthyosis  as  &youring  the 
statements  made  respecting  the  limitation  of  hereditary  disease,  and 
then  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  hereditary  diseases  of  the 
organ  of  vision  by  a  brief  allusion  to  albinoism,  that  my  object  has 
been  to  avoid  the  temptation  of  hastily  forming  an  opinion  on  this 
subject  by  some  striking  but  disconnected  cases,  which  can  be  easily 
gathered  from  the  medical  literature  of  this  and  other  countries.  Such 
a  proceeding  would  be  wrong  in  a  preliminary  inquiry  of  this  nature, 
for  these  cases,  curious  and  decisive  as  they  might  appear  individually, 
would  not  allow  of  any  general  conclusions  being  drawn  from  them,  or 
satisfy  any  one  of  their  being  more  than  isolated  and  exceptional 
departures  from  the  normal  standard  of  disease.  But  when,  on  the 
contrary,  we  take  diseases  hereditarily  affecting  certain  structures  of 
the  body  and  their  dependencies,  and  inquire  how  flEir  the  develop- 
ment of  these  diseases  is  limited  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned,  it 
seems  to  be  quite  allowable  for  us  to  strike  the  balance  between  any 
conflicting  evidence  afforded  by  such  cases,  and  then  to  have  recourse 
to  any  additional  evidence  which  might  be  derived  from  similar  phe- 
nomena in  the  hereditary  diseases  of  other  parts  of  the  body. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  avoid  any  allusion  to  diseases  affecting 
hereditarily  the  organs  of  smell  and  taste,  for  they  are  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  known.  There  are,  however,  many  curious  facts  connected 
with  these  senses  which  might  be  studied  with  advantage :  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  power  possessed  by  some  individuals  of  recognising 
odours  imperceptible  to  others,  the  singular  and  sometimes  alarming 
effects  of  certain  odours  on  certain  individuals,  and  some  peculiarities 
connected  with  the  organ  of  taste;  all  of  which  have  been  hastily 
disposed  of  as  idiosyncrasies,  but  which,  if  more  fully  inquired  into^ 
might  be  oflen  found  to  be  hereditary,  as  is  said  to  be  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  influence  of  perfumes  on  Roman  ladies,  even  in  the 
present  day,  who  cannot  in  consequence  bear  the  presence  of  flowers 
in  their  rooms.  When  such  peculiarities  are  noticed,  it  would  be  itt 
better  to  trace  their  extent  and  history,  rather  than  to  shelye  them 
with  a  name  signifying  nothing. 

Among  the  hereilitary  diseases  of  the  skin  in  which  sexual  limi- 
tation prevails,  might  be  included  the  so-called  haemorrhagic  diathesis, 
which  is  said  to  be  so  common  in  the  west  of  Grermany  and  in  the 
Hhenish  provinces,  that  "  in  some  families  scarcely  a  single  male  arrives 
at  maturity  ;**t  the  person  thus  diseased  bearing  the  significant  name  of 
bliUer  or   bleeder.     This  peculiarity  of  system  seems  to  be  due  to 

*  Dietionnaire  de  HMecine.  art.,  **  AIMno.**  p.  139. 
t  Britiflh  and  Foreign  Medioo-Chirurgical  Keriew,  toL  ix.  p.  Si7«    Jan.  1840. 
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congenital  malformation  of  the  solids,  rather  than  to  any  altered 
condition  of  the  blood  itself;  and  although  I  have  hesitated  about 
referring  to  it  as  a  hereditary  affection  of  the  skin,  from  deference  to 
the  statements  of  others  on  the  subject,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying, 
that  there  are  many  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  such  an  opinion, 
among  which  I  may  offer  the  following : — 

Ist.  The  hereditariness  of  the  affection  itself,  extending  to  as  many 
as  five,  if  not  more,  generations  of  the  same  family.* 

2n(L  The  sexual  limitation  of  the  disease,  which  Gcom  its  affecting 
almost  exclusively  the  males  for  several  generations,  and  never,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  having  been  observed  to  affect  correspondingly  the 
females  (who,  as  a  rule,  have  a  greater  tendency  to  haemorrhage  than 
the  other  sex),  may  he  referred  to  as  an  instance  of  sexual  preference 
in  disease;  but  in  some  of  these  cases  it  is  recorded,  that  whilst  the 
males  alone  have  suffered  from  the  disease,  the  females  alone  have  been 
able  to  transmit  it,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Appleton,t  whose  daughters 
conveyed  the  complaint  to  his  grandsons,  and  who  in  their  turn  trans- 
mitted it,  through  their  daughters,  to  their  grandsons;  the  males  in 
this  family,  as  in  many  others  similarly  affected,  never  inheriting  the 
disease  duect  from  their  fathers,  but  always  through  females  from 
their  grand&thers,  as  occurred  in  my  case  of  ichthyosis,  and  which 
Mr.  Lane,:^  in  an  otherwise  able  paper  on  the  subject,  somewhat 
erroneously  supposes  is  an  invariable  rule  in  all  cases  of  the  hemor- 
rhagic diathesis. 

3rd.  The  association,  in  some  cases,  of  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis 
with  hereditary  rheumatism — a  disease  essentially  characterized,  if  not 
initiated,  by  perverted  action  of  the  skin.  This  occurred  in  the  case 
related  by  Dr.  Osborne, §  and  also  in  Dr.  Hughes'  case:||  in  the  latter 
the  united  diseases  prevailed  for  five  generations,  affecting  exclusively 
the  males;  whilst  the  females,  although  they  have  never  presented  the 
same  tendency  to  either  disease,  have,  without  exception,  transmitted 
both  to  their  male  children ;  the  hemorrhage  never  manifested  itself 
alone,  but  was  constantly  accompanied  by  rheumatism,  which  last 
always  followed,  and  never  preceded,  the  haemorrhage. 

4th.  That  in  some  of  the  cases  recorded  there  has  been  a  distinctly 
hemorrhagic  eruption  on  the  skin,  as  occurred  in  the  case  related  by 
Mr.  Murray,1F  of  the  Coutts'  fiunily,  in  whom  the  bleeding  was  always 
preceded  by  the  appearance  of  blue  spots  and  dots  on  the  skin ;  and 
when  these  began  to  fade,  it  was  a  sign  that  the  attack  was  over.  So, 
likewise.  Dr.  Elsaesser  states**  that  in  one  case,  for  some  time  before 

*  Neir  England  JonnuU  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  1818,  vol.  ii.  pp.  222-5  ;  Transyl- 
vania Journal,  April,  1889. 

t  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  pp.  221-5.  1818.  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxri.  pp.  817-20,  1831;  and  toI.  Ixxrii.  pp.  1-10» 
1859. 

X  Lanoet,  toL  i.  p.  188.     1840-1.  }  Dublin  Joomal,  p.  84.     1885. 

I  Tramylrania  Journal,  April,  1832 ;  and  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  pp. 
ft42-S.     1882. 

%  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxyi.  pp.  88-5.    1826. 

*•  Hnfdand*8  Journal.  Feb.  and  Sept.  1824  i  quoted  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
tfvfical  Journal,  toL  xxt.  pp.  291-3.    1825. 
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the  haemorrbage,  the  ears  became  of  a  deep  red  colour;  after  the 
bleeding  tbej  became  cold  and  exsaDgnina  Intolerable  itching  of  the 
skin  was  also  obaerred ;  and  in  one  caae  the  whole  abdomen  became 
bine  on  one  occasion,  and  on  another  a  bright  red  rash  occorred. 
Bloeneas  of  the  body  in  these  cases  has  also  been  observed  bj  other 
writers,  as  by  Nasse,  in  his  *  Easaj  on  C]ranoai&' 

5th.  The  statement  of  Fordjce  and  other  writers^  that  in  these 
cases  deep  wonnds  bleed  less  freely  than  soperficial;  this  statement, 
however,  has  been  disputed,  and  needs  confirmation. 

6th,  and  lastly.  The  geographical  range  of  the  disorder,  which  in 
Europe  is  between  45^  and  60^  north  hititude,  and  in  America 
between  30^  and  45^  north  latitude;^  an  imp<»tant  fact  when  at  the 
same  time  it  is  remembered  that  in  America  yellow  fever,  which  is 
characterized  by  deep-seated  or  internal  haemorrhage,  does  not  extend 
its  ravages  in  the  epidemic  form  beyond  the  46^  of  north  latitudeyt  si 
which  limit  the  so- called  hsmorrhsgic  diathesis  begins  to  be  developed. 

From  the  great  stress  laid  on  hei>editai7  diseases  of  the  skin  and  its 
dependencies,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  hereditary  diseases  occurring 
in  other  parts  of  the  body  do  not  often  show  a  like  pecidiarity  of 
sexual  limitation,  either  with  r^ard  to  their  appearance  or  their 
transmission;  for  in  all  hereditary  diseases  there  is  a  tendency  to  it, 
and  even  in  mixed  cases,  where  the  parentage  of  the  disease  is  doubtful, 
there  is  sometimes,  as  it  were,  a  cropping  out  of  this  interesting  phe- 
nomenon. In  phthisis,  for  example,  the  late  Dr.  Theophilus  Thompson, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  remarked^  **  it 
is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  influence  (of  phthisis)  tends  pecu- 
liarly to  extend  in  the  direction  of  the  sex  in  which  it  first  appeared.**} 
And  in  '  The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Hospital  for  Consumption 
and  Diseases  of  the  Chest,'  it  is  stated,  that  of  669  male  and  341 
female  patients  suffering  from  phthisis,  and  which  wbb  ascertained  to 
be  hereditary  in  18*2  per  cent,  of  the  former,  and  in  36*3  per  oent  of 
the  latter  (showing  that  females  are  twice  as  liable  as  males  are  to 
inlierit  the  disease  from  their  parents),  it  was  fi>und  that  whilst  the 
father  transmits  the  disease  to  his  sons  in  59*4  per  cent.,  and  to  his 
daughters  in  only  43*5  per  cent.,  the  mother  transmits  it  to  her  sons 
in  40*6  per  cent.,  but  to  her  daughters  in  56'5  per  cent. 

Among  the  cases  which  I  have  at  present  under  observation  in 
private  practice,  there  are  some  well-marked  illustrations  of  sexual 
limitation  in  hereditary  disease,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned. 
One  is  a  case  of  hereditary  imbecility  limited  to  the  female  line.  The 
mother  suffered  fi-om  the  occasional  recurrence  of  mental  derangement, 
and  died  lately  from  phthisis  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years,  leaving  a 
family  of  three  children,  consisting  of  one  boy,  aged  fifteen  years,  who, 
being  very  intelligent,  is  qualifying  himself  for  a  teacher  in  one  of  our 

•  Sehmidt's  Jahrbuoh,  rol.  Ixx.  p^Sft ;  quoted  in  British  and  Foreign  Mcdleo-Ghinir- 
gical  Review,  vol.  ix.  p.  5(6.     1852. 

t  Wiiliam  Parr.  Esq.,  F.S.8. ;  Statlstieal  Journal,  toI.  xt.  p.  1«7.     1862. 

t  llintri  on  some  relations  of  Morals  and  Medicine,  with  »pcelal  reference  to  rmlmonary 
Consumption :  London  Joomal  of  Medicine,  p.  403.    18S1. 
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'Government  training  schools ;  and  two  girls,  aged  eighteen  and  twelve 
years,  who  are  both  imbecile.  A  sister  of  this  woman  has  had  occa- 
sional attacks  of  mental  derangement  to  a  greater  extent  than  herself; 
mud  there  are  three  maternal  annts  (maternal  grand-aunts  of  the 
diildren)  in  whose  &milies  a  like  condition  prevails.     The  first  aunt 

(Mrs.  S )  has  three  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  a  daughter, 

Tery  eccentric  in  manner  and  silly  in  conversation ;  the  other  children 
are  a  son  and  a  daughter,  both  intelligent.     The  second  aunt  (Mrs. 

O )  has  had  four  children:  two  sons,  who  are  intelligent,  one 

being  a  modeller  and  the  other  an  accountant ;  and  two  daughters,  one 
living  and  very  eccentric,  the  other  died  in  Hanwell  Lunatic  Asylum. 

The  third  aunt  (Mrs.  J )  has  two  children — namely,  one  son,  who 

IS  an  intelligent  schoolmaster;  and  a  daughter,  who  is  intelligent  on 
most  subjects,  but  is  a  religious  fanatic,  and  has  lately  taken  up  with 
the  Mormons. 

Another  case  is  that  of  a  shoemaker  in  my  neighbourhood,  who  has  had 
-a  family  of  eight  children,  consisting  of  four  sous,  who  are  all  alive  and 
apparently  healthy,  the  eldest  being  now  nineteen  years  old ;  and  four 
daughters,  three  of  whom  have  died  from  cerebral  disease,  one  at  the 
age  of  six  months,  one  at  the  age  of  two  years,  and  one  at  the  age  of 
Jour  years  and  a  half;  the  remaining  girl  is  an  infant,  at  present  under 
treatment  for  hydrocephalus.  The  birth  of  the  daughters  in  this  case 
alternated  with  that  of  the  sons ;  and  the  mother  informed  me,  at  my 
•first  interview  with  her,  that  in  consequence  of  this  tendency  to  disease 
of  the  brain,  she  had  no  hope  of  being  able  to  rear  a  daughter. 

Another  is  a  case  of  enuresis  affecting  the  eldest  and  the  youngest 
SODS  of  a  &mily  of  five  children,  who  have  survived  the  age  of  infancy ; 
the  three  other  children  are  two  boys,  aged  fifteen  and  eleven  years, 
and  a  girl  aged  seventeen  years,  who  have  not  suffered  in  the  same 
way.  The  disease  is  inherited  from  the  father,  who  was  subject 
to  it  till  he  was  past  the  age  of  puberty ;  and  he  has  three  male 
oonsins,  the  children  of  a  maternal  uncle,  who  have  in  like  manner 
suffered  from  it;  these  three  males  have  a  half-brother  by  their  father's 
first  marriage,  and  two  sisters  by  his  second  marriage  with  their 
mother,  who  have  long  passed  the  age  of  puberty,  and  have  always 
been  free  from  the  complaint. 

Another  is  a  case  of  hereditary  twins  in  one  of  my  female  patients 
living  near  Dorset-square.  The  mother,  the  maternal  aunt,  the 
maternal  grandmother,  and  the  maternal  great-grandmother  have  all 
had  twins;  but  none  of  the  sons  in  these  families  have  ever  been  known 
to  transmit  in  this  way  a  double  heritage,  although  some  of  them  have 
been  twins  themselves  with  twin  brothers,  both  of  whom  have  in  some 
instances  married  and  have  had  large  families  of  children,  but  none  of 
their  wives  have  ever  been  enabled  to  favour  them  with  two  children 
at  a  birth. 

The  number  of  these  cases  might  be  greatly  increased  by  adding  to 

the  list  such  cases  as  exhibit  a  tendency  only  to  the  occurrence  of  this 

restriction,  but  sufficient  have  been  cited  for  our  purpose;  and  from  a 

.  general  consideration  of  the  preceding  cases,  it  will  be  evident  that 

14 
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texnal  limitatioa  may  affect  either  the  development  or  the  traoA* 
miflsion  of  hereditary  disease,  and  that  these  two  conditions  are  often 
antagonistic  to  each  other;  for  in  many  oases  where  the  disease  is 
limited  in  its  appearance  to  one  sex,  its  transmission  is  restricted  to 
the  other.  From  a  carefiil  analysis  of  a  large  number  of  caaeey  I  am 
at  present  disposed  to  think  that  sexual  limitation  in  the  txansmissioa 
of  disease  is  more  common  in  females  than  in  males.*  In  aeveral  of 
the  oases  1[  have  mentioned,  where  the  appearance  of  the  disease  his 
been  strictly  limited  to  the  males^  its  transmission  has  be^i  quite  si 
strictly  limited  to  the  female  sex,  occasioning  the  phenomenon  of  double 
eUavism,  as  where  neither  sons  nor  daughters  ever  inherit  their  £ither*8 
disease,  but  only  the  grandsons  in  the  third  and  fifth  generations^  by 
transmission  through  the  females  of  the  second  and  fourth  generationa 

This  subject  is  at  present  exciting  some  interest  in  connexion  with 
the  transmission  of  hereditary  syphilis,  which  M.  Culleriert  has  latelj 
announced  to  be  due  only  to  maternal  influence,  the  male  parent 
•exerting  none;  and  this  opinion  has  been  supported  by  the  obser- 
vations of  M.  Notta,  surgeon  lo  the  Lisieux  Hospital,  and  by  those  of 
M.  FoUin.l  And  as  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  female  to 
transmit  even  disease  which  she  cannot  be  supposed  by  any  possibility 
to  share,  I  may  cite  an  interesting  case  related  by  Sir  Henry  Holland, 
"  of  hydrocele  occurring  in  three  out  of  four  generations  in  one  fiimily 
-^the  omission  adding  to  the  singularity  of  the  fact,  from  its  depending 
on  a  female  being  a  third  in  the  series,  in  whose  son  the  complaint 
reappeared."§ 

These  facts  are  strongly  opposed  to  some  statements  which  have 
been  lately  advanced  in  ^vour  of  the  male  sex  being  chiefly  concerned 
in  the  transmission  of  hereditary  disease.  Mr.  J.  B.  Thomson,  of 
Perth,  has  published  some  short  papers,  "  On  the  Comparative  Influ- 
ence of  the  Male  and  Female  Parent  upon  the  Ofi&pnng,"!!  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  prove  that  "  the  influence  of  the  male  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  female  parent  in  the  transmission  of  the  skin  texture  to 
the  progeny;**  and  I  may  state,  moreover,  that  in  Norway,  where 
leprosy,  a  form  of  disease  closely  allied  to  ichthyosis,  has  of  late  years 
greatly  increased,  and  is  regarded  by  the  most  distinguished  physicians 
of  the  country  as  purely  hereditary,  a  proposal  has  been  laid  before 
the  Storthing  or  Norwegian  Parliament,  to  prohibit  the  marriage  of  a 
leper;  and  it  has  been  a  topic  of  public  and  professional  discussion 
among  the  Norwegians,  how  far  it  would  be  just  to  deprive  the  male 
offspring  of  leprous  pai'ents  of  the  power  of  propagation. V 

To  whatever  extent  the  practical  application  of  such  scientific  truths 
might  be  thought  allowable  in  the  present  day  in  Norway,  it  is  but 


•  In  the  report  of  a  case  of  hereditary  malformation  of  the  hands,  alfhsting  ten 
iions  of  the  same  familx.  ft  ie  stated  *'  that  it  was  the  women  only  who  bad  ^  mlsltortoae 
of  entailing  this  defect  on  their  otl^pring*'  (Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Joaraal« 
vol.  iv.  p.  252, 1808) ;  and  similar  statements  often  occur  in  the  records  of  heredltaiy 
disease. 

t  M^moires  de  la  Soci^t^  de  Chimigie  de  Paris,  torn.  It.  1856;  quoted  in  the  Britilh 
and  Foreign  3Iedico<Chinirgical  Review,  vol.  six.  pp.  166-8.     1867. 

X  Medioal  Times  and  Gazette,  Aug.  18C0,  pp.  116-17.  §  Op.  dt,  p.  SI. 

I  Edinburgh  Med.  Journal,  pp.  60L-4,    1868-9.        t  Ibid,  i  sad  Ibld^  p.  176*   lSW-6. 
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idr  to  0Me  that  this  opinion  is  quite  in  i^oordance  ynth  that  whick 
■t  mm  time  pnvmiled  in  our  own  iaad ;  for  even  ao  ktely  as  ihe  kat 
it  waa  grayaly  discussed  mt  one  of  the  meetings  of  die  Hojal 
V*  whether  the  history  of  the  Lambert  £unily  did  not  justify 
ptkrn  that,  under  certain  cooditionsy  a  new  variety  of  the 
imoe  might  be  de¥^<^)ed,  consistiDg  of  men  whose  skins  wonU 
ha  doihed,  and  that,  too,  permanently,  wiUi  the  peculiar  i^xpendages  of 
Hm  hedgehog;  and  when,  in  1803,  the  two  brothers,  John  and  Richard 
Lambert,  grandsons  of  the  celebrated  Suffolk  labourer,  exhibited 
llMseelTes  in  Paris,  the  idea  proatialgated  at  the  Boyal  Society  waa 
bakBy  advmnoed  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  Parisiaiis  in  their  casS!* 
wmd  they  were  amiounoed  as  natives  of  a  district  in  Australia,  adjoining 
Botany  Bay,  peopled  (it  was  said)  with  a  race  of  porcupine  men  similar 
to  thmselves-t 

In  like  manna:,  there  have  been  and  still  are  certain  delusions  en- 
tortained  with  reiqpeot  to  the  external  ear,  whidi  are  interesting  in 
connexion  with  my  case  of  bereditaiy  malformation  of  this  organ. 
Bverybody  is  aware  that  the  most  characteriistic  feature  of  an  ass  is  its 
ears,  and  it  is  curious  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances  of  a 
amilar  kind,  the  popular  notion  is  confirmed  by  science,  for  there  is  a 
definite  connexion  between  the  development  of  the  external 
V  and  different  forms  of  insanity,  and  both  the  form  of  the  ear  and 
the  insanity  may  be  hereditary.  This  was  observed  by  M.  Foville  at 
ihb  Oharenton  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  has  since  been  confirmed  by  Dr. 
OonoUy  at  HanweU4     In  addition  to  whu^,  there  is  the  remarkable 

that  in  some  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  1  in  206  of  the  population  is 
deaf,  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  local  prevalence  of  cretinism 

idiocy. §  But  the  most  interesting  point  in  the  ear-case  I  have 
is  connected  with  a  prevalent  belief  in  former  days,  peculiarly 
afiplicaUe  to  the  subject  before  us,  which  associated  the  ears  with  the 
npcoductive  function,  and  which  would,  therefore,  have  given  to  this 
caae,  in  earlier  times,  a  painful  significance.  As  I  have  already  referred 
to  aone  of  the  practical  applications  of  the  subject  of  sexual  limitation 
to  lieieditary  diseases,  I  must  be  content  for  the  present  with  saying, 
ttoit  if  such  opinions  regarding  ichthj^osis  and  leprosy  as  those  already 
Mentioned,  could  be  maintained  by  the  highest  scientific  societies  of 
this  and  oUier  countries  on  the  inheritance  of  man's  physical  nature, 
W9  need  not  feel  sori>rise  if^  in  a  ruder  age,  and  with  less  knowledge  ta 
gside  them  right,  our  ancestors  acted  upon  a  like  belief  respecting  the 
toheritance  of  man's  moral  nature,  and  had  recourse  to  means  capable, 
wm  they  thought,  of  preventing  the  perpetuation  of  Crimea  This  they 
■ought  to  accomplish,  not  by  means  of  juvenile  reformatories,  which 
htwe  beoome  so  popular  in  our  own  day,  but  by  cutting  off  the  ears  of 
their  criminals,  lest,  as  it  was  said,  they  should  produce  their  like^| 
This  old-established  practice  was  designed  rather  to  benefit  society  than 

•  Pldloiophioal  Tninstctions,  voi.  xliz.  part  i.  p.  28.    1755. 

t  Alibert:  op.  cit.,  torn.  li.  p.  174.     1822. 

t  British  and  Foreign  Ucdico-Chinirgicai  Review,  p.  697.    1845. 

I  Wilde :  X]^  Ceseut  in  Ireland,  p.  ».  |  Jftees'  Cyolopadia,  art. ''  Esr." 
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to  punish  the  offender,  and  although  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  \j 
what  substitutes  for  clinical  observation  they  attained  this  knowledge, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  practice  survived  the  theory,  for  this  mutiiar 
tion  was  pmctised  on  criminals  long  after  the  object  for  which  it  had 
been  instituted  had  been  lost  sight  of ;  for  even  our  College  of  Physi- 
cians had  recourse  to  this  means  of  punishing  their  refractory  members.* 
That  a  certain  amount  of  reasoning  preceded  the  application  of  this 
preventive  treatment  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  among  the 
Scythians  a  like  belief  in  its  efficacy  prevailed  even  so  far  as  to  lead 
them  to  have  recourse  to  bleeding  behind  the  ears  as  a  means  of  in- 
ducing sterility  :t  a  kind  of  derivative  treatment  which  was  no  doubt 
highly  approved  of  in  those  days,  for  it  was  a  custom  also  with  this 
nomadic  race  to  ''  get  themselves  cauterized  on  the  temples,  to  coun- 
teract the  disagreeable  effects  to  the  other  end  of  their  persons  from 
their  long  and  rough  riding."  J  The  case  therefore  related  of  congenital 
malformation  and  absence  of  the  ear  would  probably  have  possessed  ft 
singular  importance  in  that  golden  age  of  ignorance,  but  now, 


.»» 


'*  Manners  are  changed,  •!(!  times  are  gone ;' 

and  when  the  young  people  referred  to  have  arrived  at  years  of  dis- 
cretion, they  may  not  only  be  permitted  to  marry,  but  they  may  also 
expect  to  have  children  to  inherit  and  transmit  the  family  peculiarity 
oi  fiacddcR  aures,  or  drooping  ears. 

lu  tracing  the  hereditary  transmission  of  disease,  there  is  one  source 
of  error  against  which  it  seems  necessary  to  be  on  one's  guard,  although 
some  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  whether  it  can  be  so  or  not.  I  refer  to 
the  influence  of  maternal  emotion  on  the  development  of  the  offspring. 
Apart  from  any  inquiry  into  the  arguments  which  could  be  adduced 
in  favour  of  this  popular  belief,  which  has  prevailed  in  all  ages,  and 
the  effective  influence  of  which  seems  to  have  been  known  and  applied 
before  Israel  became  a  people,  I  allude  to  the  subject  now,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  observed  some  curious  cases  of  sexual  limitation  in 
congenital  disease,  in  which  it  appeared  doubtful  whether  the  disease 
was  hereditary  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  or  acquired 
through  the  influence  of  maternal  emotion,  for  the  first  appearance  of 
the  disease  in  many  of  the  preceding  cases  has  been  ascribed  to  this 
cause.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  not  much  need  to  dwell  upon  the 
subject  here,  as  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  distinction 
referred  to  is  a  distinction  almost  without  a  difference ;  for  whether  the 
morbid  condition  influencing  the  development  of  the  child  be  one 
affecting  the  mind  or  the  body  of  the  parent,  the  taint  in  the  o£&pring 
is  in  each  case  an  inherited  taint,  differing  chiefly  in  the  permanence 
of  its  influence  as  regards  the  parent,  and  the  period  of  its  transmission 
AS  regards  the  oflspring.§ 

•  Shak8peare*8  Medical  Knowledge,  b7  John  Charles  BuckniU,  M.D.    1860. 

t  Ke«8*  Cyclopadia.  art.  *•  Ear.** 

t  A.  M.  Edwards,  Esq. :  British  Medical  Joamal,  March  Slst,  1860. 

i  1  liavc  at  the  present  time  under  observation,  two  brothers  with  cleft  palate,  where 
the  defect  in  each  was  apparentl7  due  to  maternal  emotion ;  the  period  of  tJie  pr^^ancy 
to  which  the  emotion  was  referred  being  quite  confistent  with  its  aotloa  la  cau^nf  aa 
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In  conclusioD,  it  may  be  urged  that  there  is  perhaps  no  subject  con- 
nected with  our  profession  which  needs  a  deeper  research  than  the- 
Iwredltaiy  transmission  of  disease,  and  if  the  preceding  cases  of  sexual 
limitation  in  hereditary  disease  are  insufficient  for  any  practical  de- 
doctions  to  be  as  yet  established,  I  will  venture  to  claim  for  this  branch 
of  the  subject  a  greater  consideration  than  it  has  yet  received,  and  at 
ibe  same  time  suggest  the  necessity  for  admitting  a  more  extended 
application  of  the  principle  of  hereditary  transmission  than  some 
writers  of  the  present  day  seem  willing  to  allow.  The  absence  of  any  • 
■itisfiu^tory  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  sexual  limitation  in 
disease  does  not  destroy  the  interest  of  our  observations,  or  the  possible 
usefulness  of  our  research  ;  for  its  occurrence  in  the  human  subject  is 
paralleled  by  what  occurs  in  the  development  of  the  lower  animals, 
aod  Mr.  Darwin  has  consequently  availed  himself  of  its  influence,  as 
afEording  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  his  theory  of  natural  selection 
to  aocx>unt  for  all  the  diversified  forms  of  animal  and  plant  life.  And 
just  in  the  same  way  that  we  recognise  in  the  human  body  traces  of 
organs  no  longer  needed,  but  which  in  a  lower  state  of  existence  were 
not  only  useful,  but  perhaps  also  necessary  for  its  development,  so 
likewise  it  would  appear  that  whilst  in  our  own  race  this  restriction  is 
exertional,  in  many  of  the  humbler  tribes  of  animals,  as  well  as  in 
plantfly  its  influence  is  so  strong  as  to  supersede  what,  as  regards  the 
ajgher  classes,  seem  to  be  the  ordinary  rules  aflecting  the  transmission 
of  the  species. 

It  is  so  much  the  custom  to  look  upon  disease  as  a  state  contrary  to 
aatare^  and  in  consequence  as  opposed  to  order — for  one  of  the  most 
oommon  synonyms  for  it  is  disorder — that  we  can  hardly  realize  the 
fiust  that  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  of  hereditaiy  disease,  evidence 
la  to  be  found  of  some  uniformly-acting  and  controlling  influence, 
wliich  is  strikingly  manifest  in  the  cases  refen*ed  to,  where  disease  has 
lieen  shown  to  have  both  its  appointed  sex,  and  its  appointed  period  to 
oocor.  So  completely,  indeed,  has  this  latter  £Eu;t  forced  itself  upon 
the  attention  of  the  public,  that  we  constantly  find  precautions  have 
been  taken  to  guard  individuals  of  a  family  prone  to  hereditary  disease, 
inch,  more  particularly,  as  phthisis,  against  what  common  observation 
kas  proved  to  be  the  dangerous  period  of  their  lives ;  for  the  friends 
in  such  cases  hope  that  if  this  period  can  be  got  over  safely,  the  danger 
may  be  less ;  and  we  all  know  that  it  is  so,  although  in  too  many  in- 
stances every  precaution  fails  to  secure  such  inheritors  of  disease  from 
that  danger  which  they  are  bom,  as  it  were,  to  encounter  at  one  period 
of  their  lives.* 


of  dardopment ;  and  it  mut  be  admitted  that  in  cases  like  these,  where  so  large  a 
vpentroetare  of  fkble  has  been  raised  on  a  substratum  of  truth,  it  would  be  prudent 
Whera  sach  action  eonld  not  possibljr  hare  occurred,  to  rc^ject  altogether  the  cause  assigned. 
*  TIm  principle  of  sexual  limitation  may  be  traced  in  family  statistics  of  mortality  from 
itiiiiiii  not  in  themselres  hereditary.  In  a  case  of  measles  affecting  the  only  son  of  a 
nspeetaUe  mechanic,  I  ascertained  that  the  disease  was  peculiarly  fatal  to  the  females  on 
the  ikther's  aide,  but  that  the  males,  when  attacked,  recovered.  The  father  and  his  only 
bntber  bad  both  reoorered  ftt>m  the  disease  without  any  unfaTOurable  symptoms,  whilst 
■U  their  five  siaten  had  died  from  it.  The  little  boy  referred  to  recovered  quickly,  but 
hk  oaty  dfler  had  died  the  previoaa  year  from  the  disease,  which  at  its  commencement 
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But  ia  tlms  insisting  on  sexnal  limitation  in  eertain  forms  of  here- 
ditary disease,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  limitation,  when  it 
does  occur,  is  alwajrs  strictly  confined  to  one  sex,  and  that  the  diseMs 
may  not  show  itself  occasionally  in  the  other.  Snch  a  sn^^positioii 
wonld  be  beyond  what  any  one  could  reasonably  hope  to  establish,  and 
aU  that  it  is  possible  to  contend  for  is,  that  when  this  limitation  doea 
occur,  the  tendency  of  the  restriction  to  become  hereditarily  attached 
to  one  sex  is  sufficiently  decided  to  merit  special  notice,  and  that 
although  the  disease  may  show  itself  in  the  opposite  sex  in  suoceeding 
generations,  yet  there  is  always  a  marked  preference  for  that  in  whidi  it 
first  occurred,  and  that  the  preference  so  established  is  continued  by 
inheritance  to  this  &voured  sex. 

Illustrations,  however,  of  the  strictness  with  which  certain  pecvbar^ 
ities  are  limited  to  one  sex  are  extremely  common  in  the  developmoit 
of  the  lower  animals  and  in  plants.  In  hybrids,  for  example,  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  one  or  the  other  parent  continue  constant 
where  the  selection  of  the  parents  is  the  same.  In  the  case  of  insect 
hybrids,  such,  for  instance,  as  result  from  the  union  of  the  male  of 
Sinerinthus  ocellatus  with  the  female  of  S.  populi,  the  markings  and 
colours  of  the  male  and  female  continue  cmistant  under  similar  con- 
ditions. So  also  in  the  case  of  plants^  sexual  limitation  ia  eTidenoed 
by  the  fact  that  yegetable  hybrids  resemble  *'  the  male  parent  most  in 
foliage,  and  the  female  in  flower."  (Lindley.^  But  4is  hylnids  are 
usually  sterile,  such  transmitted  peculiarities  fail  to  become  permanent^ 
o^ng  to  the  extinction  of  race.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said,  that  whflst 
sexual  limitation  can  be  cited  as  one  among  many  eorrespoiiding 
examples  of  laws,  if  we  may  so  speak  of  such  controUmg  influenen^ 
sfifecting  all  classes  of  animals  and  plants,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  it  appears  to  affect  them  inversely  to  the  rank  which  emh.  daas 
may  be  allowed  to  take ;  fer  whilst  many  of  them  exhibit  in  their  de- 
velopment an  abject  submission  to  its  influence,  it  beoomea  kas  aad 
lass  binding  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  organized  beings,  and  isaeldom  t9 
be  met  with  in  our  own  race,  except  in  conjunction  with  meibid  devdi^ 
ment,  when,  through  what  must  be  termed  the  degrading  inflnnice  of 
disease^  sexual  haidtation  is  occasicmally  seen  to  occur,  and  perhaps 
more  especially  in  connexion  with  hereditary  diseaaea  aifectiiig  thesksn 
and  its  dependeneie& 

was  apparently  destined.  In  her  case,  to  prove  fkial.  This  senul  limitattoa  of  morteGtx 
in  flunilies  may  be  independent  of  any  special  disease,  as  for  example  in.  those  cases  where 
tka  tendeaejr  ta  death  firom.  almost  erery  disease  isee  stroBc,  that  it  can  only-  be  reftoeA 
to  a  hereditary  inability  in  one  or  the  other  sex  to  maintain  liib,or  to  Uts  beyond  a  oertaia 
uge ;  and  consequently  death  may  be  the  result  of  whatever  disease  happens  to  them 
previous  to  the  attainment  of  that  limit  of  their  existence.  It  is  not  very  unusual  to  meet 
with  fkmilies  in  which,  for  example,  it  would  seem  impoNnlbie  to  rear  a  8aii,wli9M  no  nth 
dUSculty  prevails  with  respect  to  daughters ;  or  the  reverse  may  be  tbe  ease,  where  tke 
sons  grow  up,  but  no  daughters  arrive  at  maturity,  owing  to  the  peeoHar  fktaBty  wMdr 
attends  disease  in  the  one  sex  and  not  in  the  other.  When  daughters  are  coacemed,  no 
special  importance  is  generally  attached  to  this  fact,  but  in  the  case  of  sons  it  Is  oHierwiset 
fbr  where  the  inheritance  of  property  or  of  title  is  sufajject  to  the  provirions  of  tUe  Salic 
law,  the  fkilure  of  **  heirs  male,**  must  always  be  viewed. as.  a  greater  loss  tiuu  that  d 
diiidren  who  cannot  inherit  either  the  one  or  the  other.  ^ 
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Art.  III. 

Oh  liUraX  Beguargitation  arising  independently  of  Organic  Disease  of 
the  Valve.     By  J.  S.  Bristowe,  M.D.  Load.,  F.RC.P.,  Physician 
to  St  Thomases  Hospital 

There  are,  probably,  no  diseaaes  so  well  understood  at  the  present 
•day  as  those  affecting  the  Talvular  apparatus  and  the  muscular  parietes 
of  the  heart.  The  conditions  under  which  valvular  lesions  occur,  the 
local  signs  and  general  symptoms  which  they  produce,  and  their 
Bunrfoid  anatomy,  are  detailed  with  minuteness  and  precision  in  syste- 
matic  works.  The  causes  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  too,  are  for 
the  most  part  well  appreciated  and  defined.  Tet  no  one  can  have  been 
\ery  long  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  provided  at  least 
clinical  experience  hasbeen  associated  with  pathological  research,  without 
joeoognising  cases  which  established  principles  have  not  enabled  him 
to  fathom,  or  have  led  him,  it  may  be,  to  misinterpret.  Such  cases 
are  £ur  firom  uncommon.  Scattered  among  these,  and  constituting,  in 
trath,  a  large  proportion  of  them,  are  a  number  of  cases,  related  to 
oaie  another,  and  evidently  forming  a  class ;  in  which,  with  a  history  of 
cardiac  disease,  and  with  clinical  proofs  of  mitral  incompetence,  the 
mitral  valve  and  the  orifice  it  protects  are  found  to  present  a  perfectly 
kealthy  appearance;  and  in  which,  without  neces»%rily  any  obvious 
cauae,  a  certain  amount  of  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular 
parietes  are  found  to  co-exist.  These  latter  obscure,  and,  so  to  speak, 
exceptional  cases^  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  entirely  disregarded  by 
v^Bt^natic  writers;  yet,  for  the  most  part,  they  have  referred  to 
them  incidentally,  or  have  spoken  of  them  vaguely,  or  have  con- 
fosed  and  emban-aased  their  account  of  them  by  grouping  them 
with  cardiac  affections  of  a  different  kind,  and  have  therefore  neces- 
sarily fidled  to  furnish  aujrthing  approaching  to  a  vivid  or  life-like 
picture  of  them,  or  to  give  them  that  prominence  which  their  im- 
portaDoe  and  frequency  justly  claim  for  them.  Occasional  cases  of  the 
idndy  however,  have  becsn  recorded  with  great  accuracy  and  clearness; 
and  several  papers  have  been  published,  in  which  the  subject  has  been 
handled  with  more  or  less  completeness  and  ability,  and  with  a  full 
i^preoiation  of  its  claims  upon  our  attention.  I  refer  especially  to  a 
series  of  conimnn  ications  by  Dr.  McDowell  to  the  fourteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  eighteenth  volumes  of  the  'Dublin  Quarterly  Journal;'  and  to 
an  unfinished  article  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Gairdner,  in  the  'Edinburgh 
Medical  Journal'  for  July,  1856. 

The  interest  and  importance  of  the  cases  to  which  the  above  remarks 
relate,  and  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence,  the  imperfect  recog- 
nition of  them  which  is  manifested  by  systematic  writers,  the  com- 
paratirely  little  attention  which  seems  to  have  been  accorded  to  those 
papers  in  which  they  have  been  discussed,  and  the  ignorance  which 
still  prevails  in  many  quarters  in  regard  to  them,  will,  I  trust,  in 
combination,  be  deemed  a  sufBcient  apology  for  my  re-introducing  the 
sobject  to  the  consideration  of  my  medical  brethren,  by  placing  on 
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record  some  of  the  results  of  my  own  experience  thereon  in  the  pages 
of  this  Journal. 

During  a  period  of  upwards  of  ten  yeara,  in  which  I  conducted  the 
post-mortem  examinations  of  medical  cases  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
it  by  no  means  infrequently  fell  to  my  lot  to  inspect  cases  of  reputed 
mitral  disease,  in  which  all  the  secondary  effects  of  that  lesion — pul- 
monary apoplexy,  anasarca,  nutmeg  liver — were  indisputably  present,, 
but  in  which  the  heart  was  found  to  present  but  little  departure  from 
the  healthy  state,  and  in  which  all  the  valvular  structures  appeared  to 
be  perfectly  sound  and  competent.  I  have  felt  convinced,  for  some 
years  past,  that  these  cases  were  neither  exceptional  nor  rare,  but  have 
only  latterly  been  induced  to  collect  and  compare  the  scattered  facts, 
on  which  the  general  opinions  I  entertained  were  based.  I  soon 
found  unfortunately  that,  owing  to  imperfection  in  the  clinical  records, 
many  of  my  earlier  cases  had  lost  the  value  they  once  possessed,  and 
that  more  than  one  it  had  become  impossible  to  identify.  A  suf- 
ficient number,  however,  have  come  under  observation  between 
October,  18t>6  (from  which  date  the  clinical  reports  at  the  hospital 
have  been  more  accurately  prepared  and  preserved),  and  October,  1860 
(when  my  duties  as  pathologist  terminated),  to  render  my  report,  if  not 
so  complete  as  I  could  have  wished,  at  least,  I  hope,  not  altogether 
devoid  of  value. 

My  first  object  will  be  to  prove  the  fact  of  regurgitation  through 
the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  in  certain  cases  in  which  the  mitral 
valve  is  found  to  exhibit  a  perfectly  healthy  appearance,  and  to  establish 
the  frequency  of  its  occurrence,  by  detailing  such  well-marked  examples 
of  the  phenomenon  in  question  as  have  occurred  in  the  hospital  during 
the  four  years  above  specified. 

Case  I. — Systolic   muivnuur  at    apex  of  heart;  dilatation  of  Ufi 
ventridcj  unth  slight  hypertrophy;  apparently  healthy  mitral  valve. — 
Hosina  Morton,  a  gii*],  sixteen  yeai*s  of  age,  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  boxes,  was  admitted  imder  Dr.  Barker's  care  on  the 
29th  December,  1859.     She  had  had  shortness  of  breath,  with  some 
orthopnoea  and  palpitation  for  seven  weeks ;  five  weeks  since  the  legs- 
began  to  swell ;  and  two  weeks  ago  cough  came  on.     She  had  never 
suffered  from  rheumatism,  her  illness  had  not  been  preceded  by  scarlet 
fever  or  sore  throat,   and  she  had  never  had  hfemoptysis;  indeed, 
previous  to  the  access  of  her  present  malady  she  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
good  health ;  the  catamenia  had  not  yet  appeared.     The  symptoms 
above  detailed  increased  in  severity  up  to  the  time  of  admission,  at 
which  date  her  aspect  was  pale,  her  lips  livid,  and  her  lower  extre- 
mities oedematous;  she  had  extreme  dyspnoea,  on  account  of  which 
she  was  compelled  to  maintain  the  sitting  posture ;  and  presented  th& 
usual  geueral   symptoms  of  advanced  cardiac  disease;  there  was  a 
distinct  systolic  murmur  audible  at  the  apex  of  the  heart.     R.  Liq.. 
ammon.  acet.  ^YJ,  spt.  teth.  nit.,  spt.  oeth.  co.,  ana  3ss,  quartis  horis, 
cum  mist,  cam  ph.     Hyd.  clilor.  gr.  iij,  ext.  hyoscy.  gr.  v,  omni  noctS. 
Emp.  lyttas  stemo.    Haustus  sennas  co.  eras.     Her  condition  was  in  no 
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degree  relieved  by  the  treatment  employed;  slie  gradually  sank,  and 
died  on  the  5th  of  January,  1860. 

Fost-morUm  examination. — There  was  considerable  anasarca,  but  in 
otherrespects  the  aspectof  the  body  was  natural.  Chest:  The  pericai'dium 
contained  several  ounces  of  serum,  but  was  healthy ;  the  heart  appeared 
enlarged,  bat  did  not  weigh  more  than  7  ozs. ;  the  muscular  tissue  was 
firm,  and  perfectly  healthy-looking;  under  the  microscope  it  was 
perhaps  a  little  granular,  but  certainly  not  fatty.  The  left  ventricle, 
however,  was  decidedly,  indeed  considerably,  dilated ;  and  its  walls 
were  comparatively  tluu.  The  aortic  and  mitral  valves  were  perfectly^ 
natural ;  the  former  was  tested  and  found  to  bo  competent,  the  latter 
appeared  to  be  so.  The  remaining  valves  were  healthy.  The  lefb 
ventricle  contained  a  little  dark-coloured  uncoagulated  blood,  the 
right  presented  in  addition  a  fibrinous  coagulum.  The  right  side  of 
the  chest  was  distended  with  slightly  opaline  fluid — ^in  all,  about  two 
or  three  pints.  The  entire  surface  of  the  pleura  was  lined  by  a  layer 
of  straw-coloured,  clastic,  reticulate,  freshly-deposited  lymph.  Th& 
lai^  was  much  reduced  in  size,  and  compressed  against  the  spine ; 
the  apex  only  was  crepitant ;  the  rest  was  airless  from  compression. 
In  the  lower  lobe  were  two  somewhat  recent  apoplectic  clots,  of  the^ 
size  of  a  chesnut  and  Albert  respectively.  The  left  pleura  presented 
a  few  old  adhesions.  The  left  lung  was  of  moderate  size,  crepitant, 
and  generally  healthy;  but  the  lower  lobe  contained  a  clot,  about  the 
size  of  a  marble,  the  edges  of  which  were  decolorized.  Larynx,  tra- 
chea, and  bronchial  tubes  healthy.  Abdomen :  Peritoneum  healthy  ; 
liver  mnch  congested ;  spleen  of  usual  size,  and  exhibiting  well-marked 
Malpighian  corpuscles;  kidneys  congested,  but  otherwise  healthy. 
All  the  other  viscera  were  in  a  healthy  condition. 

In  the  above  case  the  symptoms  of  mitral  incompetence  were  well- 
pronounced ;  yet  the  heart,  beyond  being  dilated  and  a  little  hyper- 
tropbied,  seemed  perfectly  healthy.  There  was  no  chronic  affection 
of  either  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  or  any  other  organ,  to  which  her 
symptoms  could  possibly  be  referred.  The  only  morbid  conditions 
observed,  in  addition  to  those  exhibited  by  the  heart,  were  such  s» 
nsuaUy  follow  on  disease  of  the  mitral  vtdve — pulmonary  apoplexy, 
nutmeg  condition  of  liver,  and  anasarca.  It  should  be  obsen'ed 
that  the  pleurisy  (which  constantly  arises  in  heart  disease,  and  from 
the  cause  here  assigned)  was  obviously  solely  attributable  to  the  irrita- 
tion excited  by  the  pulmonary  clots. 

Cass  II. — Systolic  apeoD^munnur ;  hypertrophy  of  heart;  appa* 
rently  ftealthy  mitral  valve. — Margaret  Humes,  a  married  woman, 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  St  Thomas's  under  Dr. 
Peacock's  care,  on  the  14th  September,  1858.  She  had  suffered  from 
a  dropsical  state  of  the  abdomen  and  legs  for  three  months  before 
admission,  but  for  eight  months  had  laboured  under  considerablo 
dyspnoea  and  palpitation,  previously  to  which  time  she  had  always 
enjoyed  good  healh. 

Her  fauoe  was  somewhat  sallow,  her  eyes  dull  and  yellowish ;  but 
aha  ati^ted  that,  she   had  never  had  liver   complaint  or,  although 
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tesiding  at  Woolwich,  ague.  There  was  considerable  aDasarca^  a&d  nrock 
difficulty  of  breathrng ;  there  was  an  increased  area  of  dulneas  in  the 
oardiac  region,  and  a  systolic  broit,  loudest  at  the  apex  of  the  heart; 
the  pulse  was  small  and  frequent ;  the  urine  scanty,  without  albomeUy 
and  1012  of  specific  gravity.  She  continued  in  much  the  same  state 
imtil  the  day  before  her  death,  which  took  place  on  the  26th  Septem- 
ber. At  this  time  she  was  seized  with  a  severe  attack  of  palpitation 
and  dyspnoea,  followed  by  faintness  and  convulsions.  These  continued 
on  and  off  until  the  following  morning,  when  she  suddenly  died, 
although  appearing  just  before  to  be  better.  The  dropsical  symptoms 
had  considerably  abated.  The  treatment  consisted  at  first  of  ^w&  of 
the  mist,  scoparii  co.  thrice  daily,  and  a  couple  of  pills  each  night,  coor 
taining  blue  pill,  squills,  digitalis,  and  hyoscyamus,  to  which,  after  a 
week,  a  little  extract  of  colchicum  was  added.  On  the  day  preceding 
death,  the  above  mixture  was  replaced  by  one  containing  nitric  ether 
and  tincture  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  ;  and  a  glass  of  gin  was  ordered 
to  be  given  daily. 

:  Fos^fHortem  examination. — Of  ordinary  stature ;  anasarcous ;  weighing 
8st.  41b&  Cheat :  Pericardium  healthy,  but  containing  a  few  ounces  of 
serum.  Heart  enlarged,  weighing  16|  ozs. ;  the  hypertrophy  was  most 
marked  on  the  right  side ;  the  muscular  tissue  and  the  vidves  appeared 
perfectly  healthy.  There  were  a  few  adhesions  in  the  pleurs,  and 
upwards  of  a  pint  of  serum  in  each.  The  lungs  were  of  ordinary  aze, 
and  somewhat  heavy ;  both  of  them,  but  more  especially  the  rights 
were  much  camified.  The  bronchial  tubes  contained  a  good  deal  of 
frothy  secretion.  Abdomen  :  Peritoneum  healthy ;  all  the  abdominal 
viscera  were  in  a  natural  condition. 

The  symptoms  of  heart-disease  in  the  present  instance  appear,  so 
&r  as  could  be  ascertained,  to  have  come  on  without  obvious  cause 
eight  months  prior  to  death.  While  under  treatment  there  was  a  dis* 
tinct  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex,  and  the  usual  indications  of  mitral- 
valve  incompetence ;  yet  the  valve  was  found  to  be  apparently  healthy. 
The  heart  was  hypertrophied,  chiefly  on  the  right  side,  but  whether 
dilated  is  not  expressly  mentioned.  The  only  other  morbid  conditions 
present  were  anasarca  and  camiflcation  of  the  lungs — ^both  ordinaxy 
sequelae  of  cardiac  disease. 

.  Case  IIL — Systolic  murmur  at  apex;  dilcUationy  with  hyper- 
trophy,  of  heart;  atrophy  of  muscuU  papillares  qf  l^  veniricU; 
apparently  Jiecdthy  mitred  valve, — W.  Shillingford,  a  labourer,  fifty- 
four  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  St.  Thomases,  under  Dr.  Bcxmett, 
on  the  11th  of  November,  1858.  He  stated  that  he  had  been  in: 
perfect  health  until  six  weeks  before  admission,  when  he  b^;an  to 
aufler  from  some  shortness  of  breath.  A  month  ago  sev^^e  cough  set 
in,  and  from  this  time  he  has  been  laid  up ;  three  or  four  days  later 
the  legs  began  to  swell ;  there  was  much  palpitation  fix>ni  the  firsts  and 
for  the  last  three  weeks  orthopnoea.  Two  days  before  admiaakm  he 
first  spat  blood,  about  a  teaspoonful  in  all  j  the  bowels  had  been  xatber 
loose ;  he  had  never  suffered  from  rheumatism  or  finnn  winter  coii|^. 
:  On  admission  he  was  in  a  very  precarious  condition  ;  the  complexinii 
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doa^y  tteeztremitifiBCold  aad  livid,  the  respiration  rapid  and  laboured* 
Ha  nt  np  in  bed,  bending  forward.  The  legs  were  very  <Bdematoa% 
tlie  uriiie  scanty,  fllightly  albominous.  The  area  of  cardiac  dnlneoi 
wtm  much  enhurged,  extending  from  the  right  edge  of  the  sternum  to> 
tta  left  of  tiie  left  nipple.  The  impulse  was  diffused  and  heaviug,  but 
not  very  strong  ;  the  sounds  feeble.  A  systolic  murmur  was  detected 
ci  the  apex  of  the  heart  when  he  first  came  in,  but  ceased  to  be  audible 
aoim  after,  i^parently  frcHn  increasing  feebleness  oi  the  circulation.  Caib. 
najMS  amplnm  sterna  Spt.  isth.  chlorici  TT\,x,  spt.  ammon.  aromat* 
1lt.xz,  tr».  wsWm  3ss,  ex  mist,  -camph.  quartis  horis.     Gin  two  glasses. 

KoT  12th. — ^He  was  evidently  dying ;  the  legs  were  covered  wiUi 
gangreDOUs-looking  patches ;  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  the  hands  were 
blue  and  oold  ;  he  was  expectorating  a  dark,  non-coagulating,  frothy, 
iHo-sanguineotzs  matter.  Pulse  imperceptible  at  the  wiist.  He  died 
the  foUowiug  morning  at  ten  minutes  to  twelve. 

Po&t-marimn  examinaiion, — ^Of  usual  stature,  somewhat  anasarcousL 
The  tip  of  the  nose  was  extremely  livid.  The  feet  and  hands  were  con- 
gested, and  a  diffused  blush  occupied  the  lower  third  of  the  left  leg  and 
the  outer  part  of  the  right  thigh.  On  cutting  into  the  latter,  the  tissue 
between  the  skin  and  the  fascia  lata  was  found  to  be  much  injected^ 
and  to  contain  a  little  puriform  fluid.  On  the  front  of  the  right  leg  was 
a  thin  black  esehar  about  the  size  of  a  shilling.  Chest:  The  pericar- 
dium contained  tiiree  or  four  ounces  of  serum.  A  patch  of  old  cede- 
■Mtous  villous  fidse  membrane  existed  on  the  front  of  the  apex  of  the 
kesEft,  and  similar  bat  smaller  patches  studded  the  surface  of  the 
soiides.  The  heart  appeared  v«ry  large,  but  its  cavities  were  mucb 
dSated  and  its  walls  thin ;  it  weighed  fifteen  ounces  and  a  hal£  All 
the  valves  were  healthy-looking,  and  the  aortic  were  competent.  The 
mosculi  papiUaries,  however,  of  the  mitral  were  small  and  conical ; 
and  they,  with  the  chord»  tendinete,  appeared  far  too  short  to  allow- 
of  the  complete  closure  of  the  mitral  valve.  All  the  cavities  contained 
nfty  ieoent>  dark-coloured  dots,  with  fluid  blood ;  but  the  left  ventricle 
ptosented  in  additicm  large  numbers  of  adherent  softening  dots. 
Tlww  varied  in  size  firom  that  of  a  walnut  downwards,  were  some- 
wimt  buff^oured  and  ribbed  on  the  sur£Etce,  and  contained  in  their 
iBtermr  a  thick,  grumous  fluid  ;  the  largest  occupied  the  apex.  Two 
or  three  similar  cysts  were  found  in  the  right  auricular  appendagSL 
The  pleurts  peemted  few  old  adhesions,  and  no  recent  lymph.  The 
left  cavity  contained  upwards  of  half  a  pint,  the  right  more  than  a  pint,- 
of  aemM.  The  left  lung  was  very  large  and  heavy ;  its  upper  lobe 
eoBgested,  but  cr^itant ;  its  lower  one  contained  several  large 
of  pulmonary  apoplexy,  surrounded  by  congested  and  camified 
tisBue.  The  right  lung  was  congested,  but  for  the  most  part  crepitant ; 
ili  lewvr  lobe  was  airless  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  sur- 
mmdiBg  pleural  effnaioB,  and  contained  an  apoplectic  clot  as  large  aa 
a  hen*s  egg.  The  clot  was  imperfectly  separated  from  the  surrounding 
lang-stfttcture  by  a  buff-coloured  margin,  in  which  here  and  there 
■■ppnimtioa  wae  going  on.  The  bronchial  tubes  of  both  lungs  were 
l^siisitwitk  tenaciQaB,  deeply  blood-stained  fluid,  but  were  themselvea^ 
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healthy.  Some  of  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  leading  to 
the  clots  were  distended  with  cylinders  of  black  coagulum.  There 
was  no  trace  of  emphysema  in  either  lung.  Abdomen :  Peritoneum, 
healthy;  liver,  large,  firm,  and  in  a  well-marked  nutmeg  condition; 
pancreas,  stomach  and  intestines,  kidneys  and  supra-reual  capsules, 
healthy ;  aorta,  healthy. 

The  case  just  related  was  but  a  day  or  two  under  observation;  but 
tbei^  can  be  no  question,  I  think,  that  it  was  strictly  a  case  in  point 
His  illness  had  lasted  only  six  weeks,  and  he  was  admitted  with  the 
usual  symptoms  and  signs  of  mitral  incompetence.  There  was  no  dis- 
ease of  other  internal  organs  to  which  these  could  have  been  secondaiy, 
and  we  can  scarcely  regard  the  mitral  murmur,  therefore,  as  a  mere  acci* 
dental  precursor  of  death.  The  pulmonary  apoplexy,  the  anasarca, 
the  nutmeg  liver,  and  even  the  slight  albuminuria,  associated  as  it  was 
with  structurally  healthy  kidneys,  all  pointed  to  the  heart  as  the  seat 
of  primary  disease.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  heart  was  con- 
aiderably  dilated,  as  well  as  hypertrophied ;  and  that,  although  the 
mitral  valve  itself  appeared  healthy,  its  musculi  papillares  were 
imusually  small  and  conical,  and,  with  their  tendinous  cords,  appa- 
rently of  insufficient  length  to  fulfil  perfectly  their  normal  functions. 

Case  TV, — Systolic  mumvur  at  apex  of  heart;  dilatation,  tdth 
hypertrophy  of  tlie  organ;  chordce  tendinece  of  left  side  on  tiie 
stretch ;  dilatation  of  mitral  orifice^  hut  appcvreni  healthiness  of  valve, 
— J.  Bunting,  a  potboy,  fifly-six  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital  under  Dr.  Peacock's  care  on  the  12th  January, 
1858.  He  had  been  an  intemperate  man.  He  had  been  ill  for  about 
two  years,  but  much  worse  for  three  months.  His  illness  had  consisted 
in  cough,  hoarseness,  and  great  dyspnoea,  accompanied  by  severe  pain 
across  the  chest.  He  spat  a  good  deal  at  first,  but  had  never  had 
haemoptysis. 

On  admission  his  face  and  legs  were  cedematous,  and  had  been  so 
for  about  a  fortnight,  and  he  suffered  from  extreme  dyspncea.  The 
thoracic  resonance  was  everywhere  sparing,  especially  below.  Sibilant 
and  sonorous  rhonchi  were  audible  over  the  whole  chest,  except  at  the 
extreme  base,  where  the  respiration  was  deficient.  The  cardiac 
dulness  was  increased  in  extent,  especially  in  breadth ;  the  first  sound 
at  the  apex  was  flapping  and  prolonged.  Pulse  100;  urine  slightly 
albuminous,  of  1030  sp.  gr. 

Feb.  3rd. — On  this  day  a  distinct  short,  harsh,  systolic  murmur 
was  audible  over  a  limited  space  below  and  within  the  line  of  the  left 
Xiipple.  Pulse  very  feeble,  but  regular;  no  oedema  of  legs;  vomiting 
nearly  every  day. 

Feb.  10th. — Increasing  dyspnoea,  hemoptysis;  heart's  sound  more 
feeble,  but  murmur  still  audible ;  very  little  oedema  of  legs.  In  this 
condition  he  continued,  slowly  sinking,  until  the  9th  of  March. 

Post-mortem  eosamviation,  —  Body  spare,  but  not  oedematous. 
CJieat:  Both  pleurae  presented  a  few  adhesions,  and  contained  a  good 
deal  of  serum.     The  lungs  were  oedematous,  congested^  and  spaidy 
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crepitant  in  the  greater  part  of  their  extent,  but  camified  and  airlesa 
below.  The  bronchial  tubes  were  congested,  and  contained  a  large 
quantity  of  mnco-pumlent  fluid.  The  pericardium  was  healthy;  the 
lieart  was  large,  and  weighed  sixteen  ouncea  The  left  ventricle  was 
much  dilated,  its  walls  seven  French  lines  thick  midway  between  the 
base  and  apex  ;  it  was  full  of  dark,  soft  coagula ;  and  closely  con- 
nected with  the  parietes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  apex,  was  a 
CQDsiderable  quantity  of  older  clot,  ribbed,  and  presenting  alternate 
red  and  buff-coloured  streaks,  but  not  yet  softened  internally.  The 
valves  were  perfectly  healthy  in  texture;  the  aortic  was  competent; 
but  the  chords  tendinesa  were  stretched,  and  probably  prevented  the 
mitral  from  completely  closing  its  orifice.  The  right  ventricle  was 
xelatively  larger  than  the  left;  it  was  dilated,  and  its  walls  measured 
three  French  lines  in  thickness  at  the  base.  It  was  filled  with  coagula, 
and  its  valves  were  normaL  The  left  auriculo-ventricular  opening 
measured  fifty-seven  French  lines  in  circumference ;  the  right,  sixty- 
three  ;  the  aortic  measured  three  inches  and  four  lines ;  and  the  pul- 
monic, three  inches  and  two  lines.  Ahdonien :  The  liver  presented  a 
nutmeg  character.  The  kidneys  were  of  usual  size ;  they  contained 
a  few  small  cysts,  and  were  somewhat  congested;  but  their  surface  was 
smooth,  and  they  appeared  generally  healthy.  The  rest  of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera  were  h^thy. 

Here,  again,  the  signs  of  mitral  incompetence  were  clearly  displayed. 
The  history  of  the  disease  extends  over  about  two  years.  Many  of  the 
symptoms  complained  of  were  those  indicative  of  bronchitis,  but  the 
condition  of  the  lungs  was  scarcely  compatible  with  the  existence  of 
chronic  bronchitis  alone,  for  there  was  neither  emphysema  nor  dilata- 
tion of  tubes.  The  probability  is  that  the  pulmonary  symptoms  were 
from  the  b^inning  secondary  to  cardiac  iucom|>etence,  with  which 
Tiew  the  condition  of  other  organs  was  quite  accordant.  Slight  albu- 
minuria was  detected,  but  this  depended  evidently  on  mere  passive 
congestion  of  the  kidneys.  It  should  be  observed  that  in  this  case,  as 
in  the  last,  the  heart  was  dilated  as  well  as  enlarged,  and  that  the 
chorde  tendiness  appeared  to  be  relatively  short,  and  on  the  stretch. 
But  it  must  be  added  that  all  the  orifices,  including  the  mitral,  were 
nnosually  large;  the  valves  presenting,  notwithstanding,  a  healthy 
appearance. 

Case  V. — Hypertrophy  of  heart;  apparent  Iiealthiness  of  mitral 
valve;  eysioUc  murmur  ait  apex, — ^Michael  Gnoude,  a  carman,  forty- 
one  years  of  age,  was  taken  into  one  of  Dr.  Barker's  beds  on  the  18th 
Hay,  1858.  He  had  had  cough  every  winter  for  eleven  years.  Had 
never  suffered  from  rheumatism.  His  present  illness  began  eight  weeks 
ago  with  cough,  short  breath,  and  oedema  of  the  legs.  For  the  last 
five  weeks  he  has  complained  of  severe  palpitation  on  walking,  or  any 
other  exertion.  All  the  above  symptoms  have  gradually  increased  in 
severity,  and  the  urine  has  become  scanty. 

On  admission  he  had  severe  paroxysmal  cough.  The  legs  were  very 
'ladematons  and  tense ;  the  pulse  small  and  irregular,  and  he  lay  iu  a 


jmni-recumbent  postors  jGnom  paxtial  artbopBCBa.  On  nxMiming  tlie 
dMst,  geneiBl  bronohitic  rAlM^fm  large  muooiiB  dmacter  were  aiidiUi 
in  all  parta  The  cardiac  dnlneai  was  anfao^ed,  smL  «  ajstolic  iniin«B 
was  aiiuiible  with  the  heart's  actkm,  Biost  diatiiict  ai  a  point  an  laoli 
below  and  internal  to  the  left  nipple.   The  nrine  waa  albuminoos. 

There  was  no  great  change  after  admisBion.  He  was  alightij  im» 
proved  for  a  time  by  coanter-initation,  dinretiofl^  and  porgmtivea ;  bat 
the  anasarca  soon  after  increased,  so  as  to  reqnive  vdief  by  acnpimotaxei 
He  died  on  the  11th  June. 

Foii-martem  exounmation, — ^Height,  5ft.  9  in.;  w«^;h^  fourteen  stone; 
anaaarooQs  in  an  extreme  d^;ree.  C^ati:  Thm  wm  nnmeroos  ficsi 
adhesions  and  a  little  serum  in  both  pkuiSB.  Tktb  right  hiog  wm 
▼olnminoosy  but  not  emphysematons,  crafntaat  thvonghoot,  copgestw^ 
and  cedematons.  Seyeral  brandies  of  the  pnlmonaxy  artery,  firom  ths 
aize  of  a  crow-quill  downwards,  were  distended  with  partially  da^ 
colorized,  more  or  less  adherent  coagnla.  The  left  lang  was  sasaUer 
than  its  fellow;  its  npper  lobe  waa  crepitant  bnt  CBdeosatovs;  its 
lower  lobe  contained  bat  little  air,  and  presented  aeveial  smaU  en^ 
cysted  cretaceous  masses,  and  a  few  cicatrix-like  patdies  of  fibroid 
t&EBue  connected  with  saperfidal  depreanon&  The  bronchial  tabes  of 
both  Ixmgs  contained  a  good  deal  of  secretion,  but  their  mnoous  mem- 
brane was  healthy,  and  their  calibre  normal  The  mncons  membcaai 
of  the  larynx  and  trachea  was  congested,  and  a  little  excoriation  was 
present  at  the  posterior  angle  of  each  Tocal  cord.  The  pericaidioiii 
contained  at  least  half-a-pint  of  serom;  the  heart  was  large  and  firm, 
and  weighed  twenty-one  ounces  and  three-qoartera ;  the  walls  of  tha 
left  Teutricle  were  three-qnarteia  of  an  inch  thidc  in  the  thickest  pai^ 
and  those  of  the  ri^t  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  All  the  yilym 
appeared  perfectly  healthy,  and  the  aortic  were  proved,  by  snstainiag 
a  column  of  water,  to  be  competent.  The  ventricles  and  large  arteries 
contained  a  considerable  amount  of  fil»inoQS  ooagulum;  the  anrieleB 
were  distended  with  black-currant-jelly-like  ckit&  Aorta,  healthyi 
Abdomen:  The  peritoneal  cavity  contained  half  a  pailful  of  aeruiL 
The  liver  was  rather  large  and  congested;  spleen  small,  soft,  and  pale; 
pancreas  healthy.  In  the  centre  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  atomack 
was  the  cicatrix  of  a  shallow  ulcer.  Intestines,  healthy.  The  kidne|« 
were  of  usual  size,  together  weighing  thirteen  ounces  and  a  quarter ; 
their  surface  was  smooth,  and  a  little  mottled;  their  cortex  pre- 
sented a  good  many  thin-walled  cysts,  which  were  filled  with  Uiin 
serous  fluid,  and  of  which  the  largest  was  the  siae  of  a  marble.  They 
were  healthy  in  other  respects.  The  supra-renal  capsnlea  were  kig% 
but  natural  in  structure. 

In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  J.  Banting,  there  is  a  history  of  old 
bronchitis ;  but  in  the  present  instance  the  symptoms  of  pulaMnaiy 
affection  had  lasted  on  and  off  for  eleven  years ;  laoreover,  polmonaiy 
mischief  of  a  chronic  character  was  revealed  post-mortem.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  therefore,  that  pulmonary  disease  had  probably  preceded 
cardiac  incompetence.  There  was,  however,  no  emphysema  ordila« 
tation  of  tubes,  and  the  condition  of  lung  was  neith^  snfJkafttiita 
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opUn  the  patieot^s  symptoms  nor  to  account  for  the  hypertropliy  of 
ke  left  aide  of  the  heart;  there  Ja  no  doubt,  too,  th^t  ktterlj,  at 
aMft^  cardiac  symptoms  had  predominated.  I  look  upon  the  casOi 
hmtiSore,  in  its  later  stage  as  one  essentially  of  cardiac  incompetence. 
KTflty  again,  ihon^  the  heart  was  hypertrophied,  the  waives  seemed 
laaithy.  Although  there  was  some  albuminuria,  and  the  kidneys 
iWB  not  perfectly  normal,  their  condition  was  manifestly  not  one  of 
ximazy  disease,  bat  such  only  as  constantly  arises  in  the  course  of 
iTOnio  heart  or  pulmonary  a&ctions. 

After  careful  perusal  of  the  five  cases  just  narrated,  it  will,  I  think, 
le  generally  admitted  that  no  practitioner,  however  well-informed  he 
light  be;,  and  however  much  alive  to  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
iH^osis  of  cardiac  affections,  would  have  regarded  them,  prior  to 

~  inspection  of  the  heart,  as  other  than  well-marked,  if  not  typical; 

pies  of  regurgitant  organic  disease  of  the  mitral  valve.  The  his- 
were  in  no  respect  incompatible  with  this  view ;  the  symptoms 
of  breath,  cough,  with  occasional  slight  hiBBmoptysis,  ana- 
lividity,  palpitation,  irr^;ularity  of  pul8e---all  pointed  in  the 
mme  direction  ;  and  the  condition  of  lungs,  liver,  and  kidneys,  as  ob- 
■rved  after  d€ath,  was  in  all  cases  more  or  less  confirmatory  of  the 
nme  opinion.  Add  to  which,  there  was  in  every  instance  a  wellr 
Balked,  and  for  the  most  part  persistent,  murmur  audible  solely  or 
loodest  in  the  usual  situation  of  the  apex  of  the  organ,  and  dfttinctly 
ittcnding  its  systole.  Although,  then,  no  actual  organic  mischief  was 
Inooverable  in  the  mitral  valve,  it  must  be  conceded,  I  think,  that,  from 
mne  cause  or  other,  mitral  incompetence  had  existed,  and  that  to  this 
inoompetence  the  patients*  symptoms  and  death  were,  to  say  the  least, 
m  great  measure  attributable. 

It  may  almost  be  regarded  as  an  axiom  in  medicine,  that  the  pre- 
MDoe  of  a  systolic  apex  murmur  is  a  positive  proof  of  regurgitation 
bkioQgh  the  mUral  orifice.  I  have  not  hesitated  to  adopt  it  in  refe- 
pnoe  to  the  cases  already  detailed.  Bat  occasional  exceptions  may 
pnaent  themselves.  Regurgitant  murmurs  do,  though  with  extreme 
iafroquency,  become  developed  in  connexion  with  the  tricuspid  ori- 
fioe.  It  is  doubtless  possible  in  some  such  cases  to  recognise  the  seat 
dC  murmur;  yet,  when  we  consider  how  nearly  the  points  of  greatest 
mtoatity  of  the  murmurs  produced  at  the  auriculo- ventricular  aper- 
tores  coincide  with  one  another,  and,  at  the  same  time,  how  liable  the 
hflart  is,  from  various  causes,  to  undergo  slight  changes  of  position, 
we  cannot  but  admit  that  there  is  room  for  occasional  error.  The 
MIowing  case,  which  I  recorded  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  '  Trans- 
itions of  the  Pathological  Society  of  London,*  at  the  same  time 
Olostrates  the  difficulty  I  speak  of,  and  forms  an  interesting  addition 
to  the  foregoing  series.  The  patient,  as  will  be  seen,  sufiered  from 
die  usual  symptoms  of  cardiac  disease;  and  a  permanent  systolic 
nmrmur  in  the  situation  of  the  apex  of  the  heart  appeared  to  indicate 
die  mitral  valve  as  the  part  specially  affected.  All  the  valves  were 
iMmd  afier.death  structurally  perfect ;  but  while  the  cavity  and  walls 
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of  the  left  ventricle  retained  as  nearly  as  possible  their  normal  dimen* 
sions,  the  right  ventricle  had  become  greatly  dilated,  and  its  parietes 
hypertrophied.  Moreover,  the  heart  itself  owing  probably  to  deformity 
of  the  chest,  was  so  tilted,  that  the  edge  of  the  right  ventricle  pro- 
jected nearly  directly  forwards,  and  the  apex  of  this  ventricle  alone 
could  have  impinged  on  the  thoracic  parietes.  Hence,  and  for  reasona 
which  will  more  fully  appear  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  paper,  I 
was  compelled  so  far  to  modify  the  opinion  I  had  originally  formed, 
as  to  refer  the  murmur  which  had  been  heard  during  life  to  the  orifice 
of  the  tricuspid  instead  of  that  of  the  mitral  valve. 

Case  VL — Systolic  apex-murnmr;  tiUing  f&noarda  of  right  mcargin 
of  heart;  hypertrophy  and  dilaUUion  of  rigJU  ventricle;  smallness  of 
fnu&cidi  papUlares ;  apparently  healtliy  state  of  tricuspid  valve.— -^ 
J,  Brownley,  a  hunchback  of  diminutive  stature,  aged  twenty>four, 
was  admitted  under  my  care  on  the  27th  of  September,  1859.  From 
his  fifth  year,  at  which  time  the  angular  curvature  appeared,  he  had 
enjoyed  constant  good  health  until  last  spring,  when  he  was  attacked 
with  small-pox,  which  kept  him  seven  weeks  irom  his  work.  Three 
weeks  after  resuming  his  occupation  (now  three  months  since)  he 
perceived  his  ankles  beginning  to  swell.  The  cedema  soon  became 
general,  and  his  breathing  difficult. 

On  admission,  he  was  sufieriug  from  general  anasarca,  with  lividity 
of  the  ftp8  and  fingers.  He  laboured  imder  severe  dyspnoea,  increased 
by  the  recumbent  posture,  and  complained  of  a  short  dry  cough,  coming 
on  in  frequent  spasmodic  attacks.  His  sleep  was  disturbed ;  his  tongue 
somewhat  dry  and  furred ;  his  appetite  was  fair,  his  bowels  natural, 
and  his  urine  healthy;  the  pulse  was  regular,  108.  There  was  a  dis- 
tinct but  not  very  loud  systolic  murmur,  loudest  in  the  usual  situa- 
tion  of  the  apex  of  the  heart.  The  left  side  of  the  chest  was  generally 
dull,  with  some  diminution  of  vocal  fremitus,  and  loud,  dry,  crackling 
jBOunds  were  audible  at  every  part;  the  right  side  was  resonant,  and 
the  respiratory  sounds  were  mixed  with  rhonchus  and  sub-crepitation. 

While  under  treatment,  he  presented  intervals  of  apparent  amend- 
ment. No  real  improvement,  however,  took  place ;  and  he  died  on  the 
12th  October,  the  cai'diac  murmur  and  the  local  pulmonary  signs  re- 
maining audible  to  the  last. 

Post-mortem  examination, — Of  small  stature;  anasarcous;  great  an- 
gular curvature  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dorsal  region.  Chest :  The  peri- 
cardium contained  an  oimce  or  two  of  serum ;  the  heart  looked  unusually 
large,  and  weighed  eleven  ounces ;  it  occupied  its  natural  position  in  re- 
lation to  the  front  of  the  thorax,  but  its  right  edge  was  -tilted  a  little 
more  forward  than  usual.  The  apex  of  the  organ  was  bifid,  the  most 
projecting  portion  being  the  apex  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  left  ven- 
tricle was  very  small,  and  its  walls  proportionately  thin ;  the  aortic 
and  mitral  valves  were  perfectly  healthy-looking,  and  doubtless  quite 
competent.  The  right  ventricle  was  extremely  dilated,  its  walls  very 
firm,  and  at  least  as  thick  again  as  natural ;  the  tricuspid  and  pul- 
monic valves  appeared  quite  healthy,  but  the  musculi  papillares  wei^e 
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small,  oeiiainlj  not  hjpertrophied  in  proportion  to  the  dilatation 
of  the  cavity.  The  left  auricle  was  small ;  the  right,  dilated  and  hy- 
pertrophied.  The  cavities  on  the  right  side  were  loaded  with  coagulum, 
those  on  the  left  nearly  empty.  Both  lungs  were  universally  adherent, 
the  adhesions  being  somewhat  oedematous,  and,  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  spinal  curvature,  particularly  dense.  The  left  lung  was  unusually 
small,  very  sparingly  crepitant,  generally  congested,  and  more  or  less 
camified.  The  right  lung,  also,  was  small,  yet  considerably  larger  than 
its  fellow ;  it  was  crepitant,  though  less  so  than  natural,  and  congested. 
The  bronchial  tubes  were  loaded  with  somewhat  tenacious  mucus,  but 
otherwise  seemed  healthy.  Several  of  the  bronchial  glands  were  con- 
Terted  into  more  or  less  friable  earthy  masses ;  one  of  which,  irregular 
and  angular  in  form,  and  about  as  large  as  a  horse-bean,  communicated 
freely,  by  an  angular  orifice  of  corresponding  size,  with  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  right  bronchus.  Larynx  and  trachea  healthy.  A  bdonien  : 
There  were  three  or  four  pints  of  serum  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  The 
viscera,  with  the  exception  of  the  spleen,  which  was  enlarged,  and  the 
kidneys,  which  were  congested,  were  healthy.  There  were  no  indica- 
tions of  abscess,  old  or  recent,  connected  with  the  spinal  curvature. 

1.  In  attempting  to  elucidate  the  obscure  class  of  cases  which  forms 
the  groundwork  of  the  present  paper,  the  first  point  to  be  deter- 
mined is,  "  What  is  the  cause  of  the  systolic  apex-murmur  ?"  In  reply 
to  this  question  I  have  little  to  say  beyond  what  has  been  already  in- 
cidentally adduced.  I  have  shown  that  there  were  in  all  my  cases  nut 
only  the  local  signs  commonly  accepted  as  indicative  of  auriculo- 
Tentricular  regurgitation,  but  that  both  the  general  symptoms  and  the 
condition  of  internal  organs  (as  revealed  post-mortem)  were  such  as 
characterize  this  form  of  disease.  I  have  remarked  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  an  axiom,  that  the  existence  of  a  systolic  murmur  at  the 
i^>ex  of  the  heart  is  a  sure  indication  of  incompetence  of  one  or  other 
of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves;  and,  that  so  rarely  is  this  pheno- 
menon manifested  in  connexion  with  the  right  side  of  the  organ,  that 
it  might  almost  for  practical  purposes  be  acce2)tcd  as  the  proof  of 
mitral  incompetence  alone.  This  statement  merely  expresses  the  cur- 
i-ent  doctrine  of  the  day — a  doctrine  which  no  one  will  call  in  ques- 
tion, and  one,  indeed,  which  cannot  be  controverted  without  entirely 
upsetting  the  present  well-established  principles  of  cardiac  patliology. 
If  true,  it  leaves  no  alternative.  I  believe  it  true,  and  cannot  there- 
fore hesitate  to  put  implicit  faith  in  the  ex[)laiiation  which  I  have 
given  of  the  cause  of  the  murmurs  heard  in  the  ca^es  which  have  been 
adduced,  and  am  quite  satisfied  that  no  new  proofs  are  needed  to  in- 
ante  for  it  general  acquiescence. 

2.  Admitting  incompetence  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  as 
the  cause  of  the  murmur  in  question,  a  second  inquiry,  of  no  less  im- 
portance, but  of  much  greater  difficulty,  presents  itself,  "  On  what 
circumstance  does  that  incompetence  depend  ?'*  In  endeavouring  to 
furnish  a  reply  to  this  question  it  will  be  best  to  state  and  discuss 
seritUun  the  various  theories  which  have  been  or  may  be  suggested  ia 
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explanation,  and  to  estimate  as  we  proceed  the  relative  and  absolute 
value  of  each. 

(a)  Spasm  of  the  muscuU  papUlaraa. — ^The  occasional  presence  of 
cardiac  murmur  in  choreic  patients  is  a  well  attested  fact  That  the 
murmur  in  many  cases  depends  on  organic  disease,  resulting  from 
coexistent  or  antecedent  rheumatism,  is  certain ;  that  in  some,  when 
the  murmur  is  systolic  and  at  the  base,  it  is  due  to  the  same  cause 
(whatever  that  may  be)  which  operates  to  the  like  end  in  cases  of  pure 
anseniia,  may  be  admitted  ;  but  cases  also  now  and  then  occur  which 
neither  of  the  above  explanations  satisfactorily  covers.  Thus,  it  is 
asserted  that  a  systolic  apex  murmur  sometimes  appears  in  the  courBe 
of  chorea,  which  subsides  as  the  ]mtient*s  health  becomes  re-established. 
Mere  anaemia  cannot  produce  valvular  incompetence^  and  organic  dis- 
ease can  scarcely  be  conceived  so  perfectly  remediable  as  to  leave 
(except  here  and  there  in  an  isolated  case)  no  clinical  evidence 
of  its  existence.  Hence  it  has  been  sought  to  explain  such 
tem}>orary  mitral  inadequacy  by  assuming  a  spasmodic  or  irre- 
gular action  of  the  musculi  papillares.  It  is  doubtless  quite  con- 
ceivable that  spasmodic  action  of  these  muscles  would  be  competent 
to  prevent  the  perfect  coaptation  of  the  edges  of  the  mitral  flaps.  But 
such  an  explanation  is  quite  a  gratuitous  one ;  choreic  spasm  does  not 
affect  the  purely  involuntary  muscles;  and  even  if  it  did,  would 
scarcely  limit  itself  to  special  regions  of  them.  The  heart  gives  no 
indication  of  being  specifically  influenced  in  this  afiection,  its  rhythm 
for  the  most  part  remains  unimpaired  ;  surely,  then,  there  can  be  no 
grounds  for  assuming  a  spasmodic  state  of  its  papillary  portion  ? 
We  may  remark,  too,  on  the  improbability  of  spasmodic  action 
being  so  regular  in  its  irregularity,  and  so  continuous  in  its  operation, 
as  to  produce  the  effects  assigned  to  it  in  a  uniform  degree  and  over 
an  extended  period  of  time.  But  if  spasm  of  the  papillary  miucles 
affords  an  insufficient  explanation  in  cases  of  chorea,  it  is  obviously  an 
untenable  hypothesis  in  reference  to  the  class  of  cases  now  under  con- 
sideration, where  no  general  spasmodic  tendency  is  present,  and  where, 
too,  the  murmurs  frequently  coexist  with  perfect  regularity  of  the 
heart's  action. 

(6)  27ie  presence  of  coagula  in  tlie  cavities  o/tlie  heart  has  also  been 
assigned  as  an  occasional  cause  of  regurgitant  mitral  murmurs;  and 
the  fact  that  such  murmurs  do  now  and  then  make  their  appearance  in 
cases  of  other  than  cardiac  diseases,  during  the  period  of  impending  death, 
gives  countenance  to  this  view.  Unquestionably  the  coagula  which 
form  in  the  process  of  dying,  prolonged  as  they  generally  are  through 
the  various  cardiac  orifices,  must  prevent  complete  closure  of  the 
valves ;  and  we  can  conceive  that  bruits  may  hence  occasionally  arisei 
Murmurs  thus  produced,  however,  have  obviously  no  relation  to  the 
subject  in  hand.  But  coagula  of  a  different  kind  are  not  infi^equently 
found,  coagula  which  have  evidently  l)een  formed  some  considerable 
time  anterior  to  death,  and  to  which,  from  their  shape  and  character, 
such  terms  as  globular  concretions,  softening  clots,  and  so  forth,  are 
sometimes  applied.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  these  bodies  can  never 
be  productive  of  cardiac  murmurs.      But  when  situated  in  the  auricle, 
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heir  usual  seat  is  the  auricular  appendage ;  and  when  occupying  the 
'entricle,  they  almost  invariably  affect  its  apical  portion;  and  in 
lather  of  these  situations  does  it  seem  to  me  that  they  can  impede  the 
ricnspid  or  mitral  valve  in  the  performance  of  its  prescribed  functions. 
IntDting,  however,  their  adequacy,  from  accident  of  position,  to  occa- 
lOQ  in  rare  instances  valvular  incompetence,  it  is  still  easy  to  show 
hat  they  have  really  no  more  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue,  than 
lie  ordinary  coagala  previously  spoken  of  We  may  test  this  assertion 
Iff  the  cases  that  have  been  already  adduced.  In  two  only  out  of  the 
ix  (those  numbered  III.  and  lY.)  were  these  globular  concretions 
bond,  and  in  both  they  occupied  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle.  Now, 
n  Case  IV.,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  clots,  from  the  character 
irhich  they  displayed,  had  been  formed  a  few  days  only  before  death, 
irhereas  the  murmur  had  been  audible  for  at  least  a  month  previously ; 
lod  although,  in  Case  III.,  the  coagula  must  have  been  in  existence 
luring  the  whole  time  the  patient  was  under  observation,  there  were 
inch  clear  proofs  of  cardiac  inefficiency,  both  in  the  history  and  in  the 
morbid  anatomy,  as  to  render  these  bodies,  to  say  the  least,  unneces- 
nury  to  explain  the  phenomenon.  If  we  add  to  this,  that  globular 
soncretious  are  deposit^ed  more  frequently  in  cases  of  heart  disease* 
than  in  any  other  class  of  affections,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  fair 
{rounds  for  regarding  their  presence  in  the  cases  just  referred  to  as 
leoondary  and  accidental ;  and  that  we  are  fully  warranted  in  coming 
to  the  general  conclusion  which  we  have  already  expressed  with  regard 
bo  their  irrelevance  to  the  question  before  us. 

(c)  DUcUoHan  of  tJie  aturiculo'VerUricular  openings,  —  A  far  more 
probable  explanation  than  either  of  the  above,  and  one  which  has  re- 
ceived considerable  support,  is  that  the  regurgitation  depends  upon 
dilatation  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices,  and  consequent  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  valves  to  close  them.  Dr.  Peacock's  careful  researches  on 
the  dimensions  of  the  heai-tt  show  conclusively  that  the  auriculo- 
ventricular,  as  well  as  the  arterial  openings,  exhibit  great  vai'ieties  of 
liie  in  different  individuals,  both  in  health  and  in  disease ;  and  a  veiy 
fthort  experience  of  pathological  anatomy  will  fui-ther  convince  any  one 
bhat  the  former  (and  the  tricuspid  especially)  are  often  dilated  to  a 
degree  which  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  even  the  casual  observer. 
Hence  it  becomes  a  natural  inference  that  incompetence  should  occa- 
nonally  arise  from  this  cause.  But  in  order  to  this  it  is  essential  that 
fche  valves  themselves  should  have  expanded,  either  not  at  all,  or  in  a 
lees  ratio  than  the  orifices  they  were  intended  to  guard. 

The  suggested  explanation  is  certainly  a  plausible  one ;  but  I  am  by 
DO  means  satisfied  that  it  affords  the  correct  solution,  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  :  First,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  speaking 
of  cases  in  which  for  the  most  part  the  orifices  do  not  appear  unusually 
large,  and  in  which  the  valves  themselves  present  a  peifectly  natural 
[^pearance.  In  the  majority  of  my  cases  there  was  no  noticeable  enlarge- 

*  See  Paper  by  the  author  on  "  Softening  Clots  in  the  Heart :"  Transactions  of  the 
Patholofiejil  Society  of  London,  vol.  vii.  p.  1S7. 
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ment  of  the  auriculo- ventricular  apertures,  or  disproportion  between 
them  and  their  valves ;  and  in  a  carefully  detailed  case  recorded  by 
Dr.  Gairdner  in  the  paper  before  alluded  to,  the  mitral  orifice  was 
found  by  actual  admeasurement  to  be  considerably  within  the  limits 
^hich  Dr.  Keid  assigns  to  the  part  in  its  healthy  condition.    Yet  it 
must  be  allowed  that  in  one  of  my  cases  (IV.)  the  mitral  aperture  was 
actually  extremely  large,  though  at  the  same  time  no  relative  small- 
ness  of  the  valvular  Haps  was  even  here  remarked.     Secondly,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  apertures  of  the  heart  vary  considerably  in 
dimensions  in  the  case  of  persons  who  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  at 
any  time  from  cardiac  symptoms,  and  in  whom,  therefore,  they  may 
be   assumed  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition ;   in  hypertrophy,  again, 
whether  simple  or  complicated  with  other  morbid  changes,  great  dila- 
tation of  certain  of  the  orifices  may  be  present  without  any  evidence 
of  i-egurgitation  through  them ;  so  that  the  mere  fact  of  unusual  size 
of  the  openings  must  not  be  taken  for  more  than  it  is  worth.     Thirdly, 
each  aperture  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  tough  fibrous  tissue,  which, 
under  any  circumstances,  must  be  slow  to  yield.     It  really  is  difficult 
to  see  what  power  there  is,  beyond  that  of  growth  and  adaptation, 
which  regulates  ah  initid  the  relation  between  the  parts,  capable  of 
affecting  it  in  any  material  degree.     And  if  it  yields  through  any  iD- 
herent  or  acquired  deficiency  of  strength,  the  muscular  tissue  of  tbe 
heart  will  doubtless  have  yielded  from  the  same  cause  both  previously 
and  in  a  more  than  proportionate  degree,  and  there  will  thus  (asIbo)je 
to  show)  have  been  associated  with  dilated  apertures  a  far  more  effi- 
cient cause  of  auriculo- ventricular  regurgitation.    Fourthly,  considering 
how  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  it  is  to  test  post-mortem  the 
efficiency  of  the  valves  between  the  auricle^s  and  ventricles,  it  seems 
fair,  in  reference  to  this  question,  to  argue  from  the  analogies  afforded 
by  those  valves  which  do  admit  of  having  their  competence  or  incom- 
]^>ebence  determined — namely,  the  valves  situated  at  the  arterial  orificea 
These,  like  the  others,  vary  in  size  within  certain  limits ;  these  also  are 
surrounded  by  rings  of  fibrous  tissue.     Yet,  notwithstanding  that  they 
are  thus  similarly   circumstanced  as  regards  their  attachments,  and 
similarly  subject  to  the  influence  of  dilating  forces,  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  case  on  record  in  which,  apart  from  organic  disease 
or  visible  atrophy  of  the  semilunar  folds,  mere  unusual  size  of  orifice 
has  permitted  of  regurgitation.     When  to  the  several  objections  which 
have  just  been  urged,  I  add  my  belief  that  a  more  efficient  cause  of 
incompetence  can  be  shown  to  be  in  operation,  I  have  said  enough,  I 
think,  to  justify  the  reiteration  of  my  conviction  that  dilatation  of  the 
auriculo- ventricular  apertures  does  not  afford  the  true  solution  of  the 
phenomenon  of  regurgitation  in  the  class  of  cases  to  which  my  observa- 
tions relate.     Nevertheless,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  my  opinion  is  based,  I  do  not  venture  absolutely  to  deny 
that  regiurgitation,  from  this  cause  alone,  may  occasionally  take  place; 
still  less  to  maintain  that  such  abnormal  dilatation  may  not  play  at  times 
a  distinct,  though  subordinate  part;  in  association  with  other  and  more 
efficient  causes 
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{d.)  The  condition  of  parts  to  which  I  am  disposed  to  ascribe  the 
chief,  if  not  the  exclusive  share  in  rendering  the  auriculo-ventricular 
orifices  incompetent,  is  disproportion  betiveen  Hie  size  of  the  vefitricidar 
cavities  and  Hie  length  of  the  chordce  tendineoB  and  muscuii  papiUares, 
That  this  condition  would  be  fully  capable  of  producing  such  a  result 
cannot  be  denied.  It  is  self-evident  that,  if  in  the  healthy  heart  a 
certain  proportion  between  the  several  parts  just  named  is  requisite  to 
insure  accurate  coaptation  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves,  that  pro- 
portion cannot  be  disturbed  without  preventing  in  some  degree  this 
clue  adjustment ;  that,  if  a  ventricle  becomes  dilated  without  a  corre- 
sponding elongation  of  the  muscuii  papillares  and  their  tendinous  pro- 
longations, its  valve  will  be  retained  during  the  systole  in  a  partially 
patent  condition  3  and  that  equally,  if  the  muscuii  papillares  and  chordse 
tendine»  become  from  any  cause  reduced  in  length,  while  the  cavity  to 
which  they  belong  retains  its  normal  dimensions,  incompetence  will 
necessarily  ensue.  The  point  to  be  determined  is  whether  any  such 
disproportion  can  be  shown  actually  to  have  existed  in  the  cases  before 
OS.  Let  lis  examine,  then,  in  reference  to  this  question.  In  all  of  them 
there  w^s  some  degree  of  hypertrophy,  though  in  nearly  every  one 
the  increase  of  muscular  tissue  was  less  than  the  a])paront  bulk  of  the 
organ  would  have  led  one  to  suppose.  In  four  of  them  there  was  also 
marked  and  considerable  dilatation,  with  actual  or  relative  thinness  of 
the  ventricular  wall  j  and  in  the  remaining  two^  though  dilatation  is 
not  expressly  mentioned,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cavities  were  at 
least  proportional  to  the  hypertrophied  walls,  and  so  considerably 
larger  than  they  would  have  been  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  organ. 
Hypertrophy,  then,  with  more  than  commensiirate  dilatation  of  the 
ventricles,  was  a  prevailing,  if  not  a  universal  feature.  Again,  in 
three  of  the  six  cases  it  was  expressly  observed  that  the  muscuii  papil- 
lares and  chordse  tendinese  were  small  and  on  the  stretch.  Now,  real 
or  apparent  atrophy  of  the  parts  in  question  is  the  natural  sequence 
of  dimple  dilatatiou.  But  in  proportion  as  dilatation  is  accompanied 
by  increase  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart,  the  papillary 
moacles,  sharing  in  that  increase,  will  give  less  and  less  distinct  evi- 
dence of  relative  insufficiency.  And  yet  so  long  as  dilatation  is  in 
excess  of  hypertrophy,  some  such  insufficiency  will  probably  exist,  and 
however  small  its  degree,  will,  especially  if  conjoined  with  unnatural 
dilatation  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  openings,  produce,  or  tend  to  pro- 
duce,  incompetency  of  the  valves.  But  the  eye  is  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating slight  derangements  of  proportion  between  the  parts  of  so 
complicated  an  organ  as  the  heart,  and  hence  slight  deviations  of  rela- 
tive size  Hiowever  important  in  their  results)  in  the  papillary  muscles 
aud  ventricular  cavities  would  probably  be  invisible  to  the  patholo- 
gist, even  if  his  attention  had  been  specially  directed  to  the  heart  as 
the  seat  of  disease.  The  mere  fact,  therefore,  of  such  a  disproportion 
not  having  been  noted  in  any  case,  is  no  fair  proof  that  none  existed ; 
and  the  fact  of  its  recognition  in  any  instance  is  a  clear  indication  that 
it  was  considerable.  Bearing  in  mind,  then,  that  the  condition  was 
clearly  marked  in  three  out  of  six  cases,  and  that,  although  it  was 
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not  reoognbed  in  the  others,  the  luitaral  tendency  of  dilatation  is  to 
produce  sach  a  condition,  it  is  not  nnfiur  to  assume  that  it  really  did 
exist  in  some  degree  or  other  in  eyery  one  of  the  aeries.  When  I  add 
that  the  pathological  records  of  the  ahove  cases  were  written  by  me 
at  a  time  when  I  had  no  theoiy  to  maintain  or  to  combat,  and,  in 
several  instances,  before  any  intimation  of  the  canse  of  death  bad 
been  conveyed  lo  me,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  do  support  in  a  very 
unmistakeable  manner  the  theory  which  I  have  explained  and  am 
endeavouring  to  enforce.  I  may  here  adduce,  in  corroboration  of  my 
views,  a  case  published  by  Dr.  Hare  in  the  *  Transactions  of  the 
Pathological  Society'  (voL  iii.  p.  72),  in  which,  with  tricuspid  mormnr 
and  regurgitation,  there  was  no  trace  of  valve  disease,  but  great  dila- 
tation of  the  right  ventricle  and  manifest  atrophy  of  the  masculi 
papillares.  And  I  may  state  that  in  at  least  two  or  three  other  cases 
which  have  come  under  my  notice,  in  which  I  have  known  that  mitral 
regurgitation  existed  during  life,  but  which,  in  consequence  of  no  cli- 
nical notes  having  been  preserved,  have  been  rendered  in  great  mea- 
sure useless  for  my  present  purpose,  the  same  remarkable  smallness  of 
the  papiUaiy  muscles  and  their  tendons  was  observed. 

There  is  yet  another  condition,  necessarily  associated  with  dilatation 
of  the  ventricles  and  insufficient  length  of  the  chordae  tendinese  and 
musculi  papillares,  which  has  not  been  adverted  to,  but  which  doubt- 
less aids  in  some  degree  in  the  production  and  maintenance  of  valvular 
incompetence — I  allude  to  the  lateral  displacement  of  the  origins  of 
the  musculi  papillares  in  consequence  of  the  rounded  form  which  dila- 
tation imparts  to  the  heart ;  and  to  the  altered  direction  therefore  in 
which  the  force  of  these  bodies  has  to  be  exerted.  Dr.  Hare  specially 
refers  tricuspid  incompetence  to  this  cause  in  the  case  already  quoted. 

In  confirmation  of  the  explanation  which  I  have  ventured  to  give,  I 
may  refer  to  Mr.  Wilkinson  King*s  well-known  paper*  "On  the  Safety- 
valve  Function  in  the  Right  Ventricle  of  the  Heart"  He  there  attributes 
the  regurgitation  which,  as  a  uormnl  process,  takes  place  occasionally 
through  tbe  tricuspid  aperture,  to  temporary  over-distension  of  the  thin 
and  yielding  venti-icnlar  walls,  and  consequent  displacement  and  insuf- 
ficient length  of  the  musculi  papillares  and  chordae  tendineae.     He 
shows  also  how,  from  the  close  coaptation  of  the  mitral  valves,  and 
from  the  comparatively  unyielding  state  of  the  parietes,  snch  r^urgi- 
tation  is  impossible  on  the  left  side  so  long  as  the  heart  is  in  a  h^diy 
condition.     But  it  is  obvious  that,  as  its  cavity  becomes  enlai^ged  and 
its  walls  comparatively  thin,  the  lefb  ventricle  loses  in  some  degree  its 
own  distinguishing  features,  and  acquires  in  their  place  some  of  those 
peculiarities  which  naturally  belong  to  its  neighbour,  and  upon  which 
its  safety-valve  function  has  been  proved  to  depend.     It  most  acquire 
with  its  peculiarities  the  liabilities  which  belong  to  them.     And  hence 
if  we  admit  the  truth  of  Mr.  King's  observations  in  reference  to  the 
healthy  right  ventricle,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  their  applicability 
to  the  dilated  left ;  and  it  is  equally  impossible,  I  think,  not  to  con* 
eede^  in  reference  to  both  ventricles,  that  regurgitation,  which  may  be 

•  Gay's  Hospital  Heportt,  No.  4.    18S7. 
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occasional  only  so  long  as  the  dilatation  is  confined  within  certain 
moderate  limits,  will  probably  become  permanent  so  soon  as  these 
limits  have  been  transgressed. 

3.  It  follows  from  the  previous  observations  that,  in  those  cases  in 
which  incompetence  of  the  mitral  valve  exists,  without  apparent  dis- 
ease of  the  valve  itself  (and  the  same  holds  good  with  respect  to  the 
trioQspid),  the  incompetence,  important  though  it  may  be  in  its  results, 
is  not  the  primary  malady ;  but  must  have  been  preceded  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  by  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  cardiac  parietes.  This 
statement  does  not  rest  on  theoretical  grounds  alone.  Its  truth  is 
atteisted  by  such  cases  as  that  of  J.  Bunting,  in  which  unmistakeable 
cardiac  symptoms  had  existed  long  anterior  to  the  specific  signs  of 
mitral  regurgitation.  But  the  best  proof,  perhaps,  is  furnished  by  the 
occurrence  of  cases  resembling,  in  all  essential  respects,  those  which 
have  been  narrated,  yet  in  which  no  cardiac  murmur  has  at  any  time 
been  recoguised.  Such  cases  are  far  from  uncommon.  I  have  met 
with  many,  but  as  they  are  foreign  to  my  present  purpose,  refrain 
from  introducing  any  of  them  here. 

The  essential  morbid  condition  preceding  and  causing  incompetence 
of  the  apparently  healthy  auriculo- ventricular  valves,  I  have  shown  to 
be  dilatation  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart ;  and  since  this  forms  the 
very  foundation  of  the  class  of  cases  of  which  this  paper  treats, 
although  I  have  nothing  of  novelty  to  impaili  in  reference  to  it,  I 
shonld  almost  feel  myself  guilty  of  disrespect  were  I  to  dii^miss  it 
without  bestowing  on  it  a  few  remarks.  Dilatation  of  the  heart  is,  as 
is  universally  allowed,  a  result  and  an  indication  of  weakness  of  its 
muscular  tissue.  Weakness  alone,  however,*  can  scarcely  produce 
dilatation.  Whence,  then,  does  it  arise  ?  It  is  easy  to  give  an  answer 
to  this  question  that  shall  receive  general  acquiescence,  but  far  less 
easy,  I  suspect,  to  furnish  specific  proofs  of  the  various  propositions 
which  that  answer  may  comprise.  Debility  of  the  heart,  however 
excessive  it  may  be,  provided  the  duties  which  the  organ  has  to  per- 
form are  adjusted  to  its  capabilities,  will  not,  as  the  records  of  phthisis 
and  of  cancer  show,  be  followed  by  unnatural  distension.  A  far  lesser 
d^pree  of  feebleness,  however,  in  a  heart  which  is  called  on  to  act 
beyond  its  strength,  will  soon  succeed  in  producing  greater  or  less 
dilatation.  Hence  we  may  expect  this  condition  to  arise  in  chronic 
£[>nns  of  non-fatal  cachexia,  where  the  hearths  action  is  unduly  affected 
by  mental  conditions^  or  where  it  is  over-stimulated  by  too  laborious 
occupation;  anaemia,  syphilitic  dyscrasia,  chronic  malarious  affections, 
debility  from  over-work,  and  insufficient  food,  may  be  cited  as  ex- 
amples. Hence,  too,  it  may  not  improbably  be  engrafted  on  attacks  of 
acute  disease,  where  the  heart  has  been  disproportionately  affected,  and 
where  its  progress  towards  recovery  has  lagged  behind  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  organism.  I  allude  to  such  affections  as  typhus,  in  which  the 
heart  is  notoriously  weakened  to  excess;  small-pox,  in  which  I  have 
seen  extreme  &tty  degeneration,  and  which,  I  think,  probably  initiated 
the  cardiac  disease  in  the  case  of  J.  Brownley;  eruptive  fevers  gene* 
rally;  diphtheria  and  purpura,  in  both  of  which  latter  excessive  fatty 
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degeneration  may  occur;  and  other  blood-diseases  which  need  not  be 
specified.  And  hence  also  we  may,  perhaps,  occasionally  meet  with  it 
in  cases  where  the  circulation  becomes  obstructed  independently  of 
heart  disease,  as  in  chronic  bronchitis  and  in  morbus  BrightiL  Age 
alone  has  evidently  little  influence,  for  the  affection  occurs  with  nearly 
equal  frequency  iu  the  young,  the  old,  and  the  middle-aged. 

It  will,  [)erhaps,  be  asked  whether  these  dilated  hearts  are  in  a  state 
of  fatty  degeneration.  So  far  as  the  cases  which  have  come  under  my 
notice  are  concerned,  I  may  reply  by  an  unqualified  negative.  In 
every  instance  the  muscular  tissue  presented  to  the  naked  eye  a  per- 
fectly healthy  appearance,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  it  was  subjected 
to  microscopic  examination  the  fibres  exhibited  slight,  if  any,  devia- 
tion from  the  normal  state.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  extreme  feebleness  and  atrophy  of  voluntary  muscular  tissue  may 
occur  without  any  apparent  structural  change  of  the  ultimate  fibres, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart-  is 
also  liable  to  be  thus  affected.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
unnatural  thinning  is  virtual  weakness ;  and  that  if  dilatation  and 
thinning  have  been  produced  by  any  temporary  impairment  of  the 
ultimate  tissue  of  the  heart,  these  conditions  are  liable  not  only  to 
continue,  but  even  to  progress,  after  the  ultimate  fibres  themselves  have 
resumed  their  healthy  state.  We  must  not,  therefore,  assume  that  the 
heart's  tissues  are  really  healthy  because  they  look  so ;  yet,  neither 
must  we  take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  really  unsound  because  the 
presence  of  dilatation  attests  that  unsoundness  once  existed. 


Art.  V. 

Experiments  en  tlie  Chromic-acid  Test  for  Alcohol. 

By  J.  Hall  Smith. 

The  following  experiments  were  undertaken  in  Dr.  Chambers'  Labora- 
tory at  St,  Mary's  Hospital,  with  the  view  of  testing  the  applicabihty 
of  the  process  proposed  by  Messrs.  Lallemand,  Perrin,  and  Duroy,  for 
the  detection  and  comparative  quantitative  estimation  of  alcohol  in 
organic  tissues  and  excreta. 

An  apparatus  similar  to  that  figured  and  described  by  the  authors 
was  fitted  up,  the  principal  differences  l)eing,  that  the  aspirator  was 
placed  last  instead  of  first  in  order,  so  that  the  air  was  drawn  instead 
of  forced  through  the  apparatus.  This  form  was  adopted,  as  it  was 
found  that  air  passed  through  a  caoutchouc  tube  turned  the  test-liquid 
first  green  and  then  brown,  from  the  deposition  of  carbon.  This  arrange- 
ment also  prevented  the  possibility  of  the  escape  of  vapours  through 
imperfections  in  the  corks  or  joints,  as,  if  such  existed,  a  current  inwards 
would  be  established.  Another  modification  was,  that  the  air  was 
made  to  traverse  a  tube  containing  test-liquid  before  passing  over  the 
substance  under  examination.  This  arrangement  served  to  show  the 
action  of  air  alone  upon  the  test-liquid,*  and  to  prevent  Taponrs 
cajmble  of  changing  the  test-liquid  from  entering  the  apparatus. 

The  experiments  of  a  negative  character  gave  the  following  results: 
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Air  alone  passed  through  the  test-liqnid,  which  has  a  bright  orange- 
red  colour,  causes  it  to  assume  a  dark  greenish-yellow  colour.  This 
effect  is  scarcely  perceptible  within  one  hour. 

Air  carrying  vapours  from  cerebral  matter  or  from  urine  through 
caustic  lime,  does  not  affect  the  test-liquid  more  than  air  alone. 

Other  experiments  showed  that  after  the  ingestion  of  small  quanti- 
ties of  alcohol,  that  body  can  be  readily  detected  in  the  breath  aud  in 
the  urine. 

The  experiments  cited  by  the  authors  give  no  grounds  for  regarding 
the  test  as  suitable  for  the  comparative  estimation  of  alcohol,  and  a 
few  ex|3eriments  made  for  the  purpose  of  testing  its  applicability  on 
this  point,  gave  results  by  no  means  leading  to  such  a  conclusion. 

To  ten  c.  c.  of  test-liquid  in  a  tube  upon  which  a  stream  of  cold 
water  was  running  to  prevent  rise  in  temperature,  a  very  weak  solution 
of  alcohoL was  added  from  a  burette.  Fourteen  measures  of  this  solu- 
tion wererequired  to  induce  exactly  the  same  green  tint  as  was  pos- 
sessed by  a  portion  of  test-liquid  to  which  an  excess  of  alcohol  had 
been  added,  but  the  tint  produced  by  ten  measures  was  only  to  be 
distinguished  from  it  by  careful  comparison  against  a  white  ground. 
Another  experiment  gave  the  same  result. 

Fifty  burette  measures  of  this  weak  solution  of  alcohol,  when  placed 
in  the  apparatus,  served  to  give  a  green  colour  to  three  successive 
portions  of  test-liquid  of  two  c.  c.  each.  The  shades  of  green  were 
not  the  same  in  each  case. 

One  hundred  burette  measures  of  the  alcoholic  solution  converted 
•even  successive  portions  of  two  c.  c.  each  of  the  test-liquid  to  a 
light  green  colour,  the  seventh  only  differing  slightly  in  tint  from  the 
othersw  Of  the.'je,  the  last  three  portions  were  converted  by  the 
alcohol  retained  by  the  lime,  the  flask  having  become  perfectly  dry, 
and  the  lime  requiring  the  application  of  considerable  heat  to  drive  off 
the  vapours  of  alcohol. 

Twenty  burette  measures  of  the  alcoholic  solution  served  to  turn 
five  portions,  equal  to  ten  c.  c.  of  test-solution,  of  a  light  green 
colour,  though  not  the  same  tint  as  obtained  by  the  direct  addition  of 
alcohol  to  the  test-liquid.  In  this  case  also  the  greater  portion  of 
the  alcohol  had  to  be  driven  from  the  lime  after  the  flask  was  dry. 

A  number  of  other  exi)eriments  point  in  the  same  direction.  In 
order  to  drive  the  alcohol  from  the  lime,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  such 
heat  to  it  as  drives  off  water,  and  sometimes  organic  matter,  which,  by 

fiving  a  different  colour  to  the  test-liquid,  renders  it  impo&sible  to 
etermine  the  end  of  the  reaction.  The  time  required  when  any  great 
bulk  of  matter  is  to  be  operated  upon,  as  in  the  case  of  urine,  <&c.,  is  not 
the  one  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  mentioned  by  the  authors,  but  in 
some  cases  the  process  took  as  much  as  two  days,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  necessity  for  removing  the  lime,  slaked  from  time  to  time,  the 
results  were  useless,  as  perhaps  as  much  alcohol  was  retained  by  the 
slaked  lime  as  passed  through  it. 

[We  regret  that  the  correction  of  the  proof  of  this  article  is  ren* 
dered  impossible  by  the  death  of  the  author.] 
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HALF-YEARLY  REPORT  ON  PHYSIOLOGY. 
By  Hermann  Weber,  M.D. 

Fellow  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Phyucians,  Phjudan  to  the  Gemuui  Honital. 

I.  General  Physiology. 

L  R.  von  VrvENOT,  Jun. :  On  the  Influence  of  Change  of  Atmoipheric  Premre 
on  the  Human  Organism.     (Vircliow*s  Archiv,  vol.  xix.,  p.  492,  1860.) 

2.  W.  W.  Gull  :  An  Oration  delivered  before  the  Uunterian  Society,  Imdot^ 
1861. 

1.  VrvENOT  has  examined  the  phenomena  observable  in  man  when  exposed  to 
sudden  alterations  of  atmospheric  pressure.  Rapid  and  considerable  dimimUi(» 
of  pressure, — as  experienced  by  the  ascent  in  the  air-balloon  to  the  height  of 
about  18,000  feet  above  the  sea,  or  by  the  climbing  of  mountains  of  a  similai 
elevation,  connected  with  a  reduction  of  pressure  to  one-half  of  what  we  aie 
generally  exposed  to, — is  found  to  cause :  1.  Increased  evaporation  from  the 
lungs  and  surface  of  the  body  j  2.  Increased  oxidation,  in  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  warmth  occasioned  by  the  augmented  evaporation ;  3.  Increased  fre- 
quency of  respiration  and  pulsation,  tne  former  being  induced  as  well  by  the 
smaller  amount  of  oxygen  contained  in  a  certain  volume  of  air,  as  also  by  the 
greater  amount  required  in  the  formation  of  heat ;  4.  Congestion  of  blood  to- 
wards the  peripheric  parts,  and  in  consequence  dilatation  and  even  rupture  of 
bloodvessels;  5.  Diminished  approximation  of  the  corresponding  portions  of 
joints ;  6.  Diminished  secretion  of  urine,  as  an  effect  of  the  increas<^  evapora- 
tion.   The  observations  on  increased  atmospheric  pressure  have  been  made  in 
Tabari^'s  air-compressing  apparatus,  as  it  is  used  for  therapeutic  purposes  at 
Nice,  Montpellier,  and  other  places,  under  the  name  "  batn  d'air  eomprinte." 
The  autIior*s  inferences  are  based  on  researches  made  at  Nice  on  himself  and 
four  other  male  individuals.  For  the  description  of  the  apparatus  we  refer  to  the 
essav  itself.    The  experiments  were  made  on  ei^ht  successive  d&js,  between 
the  nours  of  12  at  noon  and  2  p.m.,  before  the  principal  meal,  the  mean  tempe- 
rature being  11^  Cent.  (51*8^  Fah.),  the  atmospheric  pressure  in  the  apparatus 
amounting  to  1\  atmospheres  (925*04  millimetres*  mercury).    The  effects  of 
the  compressed  air  were :  1.  A  decided  decrease  in  the  frequency  of  pulsation; 
the  greatest  decrease  being  18  beats  per  minute,  the  average  10  beats.  2.  Dimi- 
nution of  the  number  of  respiratorv  movements,  amounting  in  the  mean  to  I'l 
per  minute.    The  influence,  as  well  on  the  pulse,  aa  also  on  the  respiration, 
lasted  beyond  the  time  of  the  experiment ;  it  seemed  to  be  ffreater  where  the' 
frequency  of  pulse  and  respiratory  movements  were  morbidly  increased.    S. 
Diminished  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  skin  and  lungs.     4.  Increased 
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Becretion  of  urine.  5.  Repulsion  of  tlie  blood  from  the  periphery,  especially 
checking  of  congestive  conditions  in  the  periphery.  The  author  further  ex- 
presses the  opinion,  that  the  slight  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure  occurring 
under  usual  circumstances,  with  change  of  weather,  are  of  little  influence 
on  our  feeling  of  health  and  strength,  and  that  the  phenomena  frequently 
ascribed  to  these  slight  changes  are  due  to  other  influences,  as  temperature, 
moisture,  and  winds. 

2.  The  important  question,  "  What  is  life  P"  has  been  treated  on  by  Gull  in 
his  oration  before  the  Hunterian  Society.  **  Daily  advances  in  science,'*  he 
maintains,  "  make  it  more  and  more  probable  that  organized  beings  are  the  ne- 
eeuary  development  of  the  physical  conditions  of  our  globe.  The  elempnts  of 
which  they  are  composed  are  remarkable  for  tneir  ordinary  physical  and  che- 
mical prooerties.  They  are  such,  indeed,  as  a  knowledge  of  these  properties 
ilone  woiud  have  led  us  to  select,  had  we  proposed  to  ourselves  the  construction 
of  a  being  endowed  with  ordinary  animal  capabilities."  The  author  allows 
that  the  ultimate  changes  in  our  nervous  system  connected  with  sensation  are 
obscure,  but  points  out  that  the  first  stens  of  the  jjrocess  are  according  to  the 
rules  of  physics,  and  thinks  himself  entitled  to  "  infer  that  *  physics '  prevail  at 
the  centre  also."  Gull  then  shows  that  the  surest  plan  for  us  b  to  study  the 
material  relations  between  vital  and  physical  forces,  aliudins  to  the  ingenious 
ficws  of  Carpenter,  Hinton,  and  Leconte.  He  gives  several  instances  of  che- 
mical affinity  acting  as  a  source  of  organizing  power.  Thus  he  sugs^ests  that 
the  "  decarbonization  of  the  blood,  oy  the  action  of  oxygen  upon  ft,  thouffh 
Berving  for  the  production  of  animal  heat,  and  the  removal  of  effete  materials, 
may  have  the  higher  purpose  of  yielding  force  to  the  blood  itself,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  its  vital  state."  For  our  food  the  author  assumes,  besides  the  two 
uses  generally  acknowledged — t.^.,  nutrition  and  calorification,  a  third  use— 
m ,  the  production  of  an  upward  force,  as  the  food,  by  its  oxidation,  falls  into 
\  lower  ^lane.    The  fact  that  exercise  of  our  organs  leads  to  their  increased 

Sowth,  IS  likewise  explained  by  the  view  that  tmrough  the  decomposition  of 
e  tissue  fresh  organizing  force  is  supplied. 


II.  Food  and  Digestion. 

1.  Food— What  it  is.    (The  Comhill  Magazine,  No.  xvi.,  p.  460, 1861.) 

2.  MEGE-MouBiis  :  On  Wheat  and  Wheaten  Bread  mth  regard  td  Public  Wealth 
and  Health,     (Compt.  Rend.,  vol.  1.,  p.  467,  I860.) 

3.  G.  Meissner:    Researches  on  the    Vigestion  of  Albuminous    Substances. 

(Zeitschr.  fiir  Rat.  Med.,  vol.  x.,  p.  1,  1860.) 

L,  Dayidsov  and  Dietrich  :  Contribution  to  the  Theory  of  Digestion  (Profes- 
sor Heidenhain's  Communication  from  the  Physiological  Institution  at 
Breslau,  Reichert  and  Du  Bois-Reymond's  Archiv,  1860,  p.  688.) 

5.  W.  Braune  :  J  Case  of  Preternatural  Anus,  with  Contributions  to  the  Phy- 
siology of  Digestion,    (VirchoVs  Archiv,  vol.  xix.,  p.  470, 1860.) 

1.  The  author  of  *  Food — What  it  is,'  gives  a  popular  description  of  some  of 
the  principal  properties  of  various  articles  of  food,  but  in  doing  so,  he  alludes 
to  some  actions  of  food  which  hitherto  have  not  been  sufficiently  appreciated. 
Fbus  he  says  with  regard  to  the  use  of  su^ :  "  If  a  solution  of  sugar  is  keot 
in  a  warm  atmosphere,  exposed  to  the  air,  and  a  small  quantity  of  yeast  pe 
idded,  we  know  that  it  ferments ;  the  sugar  resolves  itself  into  carbonic  acid 
lod  alcohol,  and  the  jeast  grows.  There  are  two  opposite  processes  going  on 
Uigether  and  mutually  connected,  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar  (which  is 
litended  with  the  absorption  of  oxy^n),  and  the  growth  of  the  yeast."  The 
feast,  thue  author  continues,  is  albummous,  and  it  grows  on  the  decomposition 
af  sugar.    May  it  not  be,  he  asks,  that  in  our  bodies,  too,  the  albuminous. 
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yeast-like  elements  of  our  food  grow  and  develop  into  more  life,  while  the  sugar 
and  the  analogous  substances  are  burnt  away  ?  Sugar  and  food  in  general 
would,  therefore,  besides  the  usually  mentioned  properties  of  nutrition  and 
calorification,  have  another  action — viz :  that  of  settmg  free  of  "  upward  force." 
"  Food  is  force.  The  transference  of  vegetable  matter  to  the  animal,  in  its 
eating,  is  like  the  placing  of  a  tense  spring  within  a  watch.  The  animal  strue 
ture  IS  the  mechanism,  and  the  force,  which  is  in  the  food,  operating  through  it, 
produces  the  animal  functions  as  its  results." 

2.  M^ge-Mouries  communicates  the  results  of  his  researches  on  wheat, 
wheaten  flour,  and  the  process  of  making  bread  from  it.  He  gives  a  descripiioa 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  wheat-grain,  and  shows  that  by  the  usual  way  of 
preparinff  white  oread  a  considerable  portion  of  the  most  nourishing  substances 
of  tne  wheat-grain  is  lost,  a  part  of  them  being  removed  with  the  bran,  another 
part  destroyed  by  the  process  of  baking.  The  author  calculates  that  by  the 
adoption  of  the  proceedings  he  proposes,  France  would  gain  every  year  about 
two  hundred  millions  of  mmcs,  and  the  quantity  of  the  so-called  best  flour 
("farine  de  premiere  qualitc")  would  be  increased  by  sixteen  per  cent. 

3.  Meissner  continues  his  researches  on  the  digestion  of  the  albuminous  sub- 
stances. In  the  present  essay  he  occupies  himself  with  the  Syntonin  and 
Casein.  The  former  of  these  bodies  is  divided  under  the  influence  of  artifi- 
cial digestive  fluid  (pepsin  dissolved  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid),  into  three 
different  albuminous  substances — viz.,  pepton  and  metapepton,  which  are  so- 
luble in  water,  and  parapepton,  which  is  insoluble  in  water.  In  his  first  essay,* 
Meissner  mentions  only  the  pepton  and  parapepton  as  the  constituents  of  d- 
bumen,  but  since  then  he  has  found  also  a  small  proportion  of  metapepton  in 
it.  The  metapepton  differs  from  the  pepton  by  bein^  precipitated  from  a 
neutral  solution  by  the  addition  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  or 
acetic  acid,  amounting  to  less  than  01  per  cent.,  being  again  dissolved  by  the 
addition  of  a  larger  quantity  of  acid.  Metapepton  is  also  less  soluble  in  water 
than  pepton.  The  casein  is  divided  by  the  process  of  digestion  into  four  albu- 
minous bodies — viz.,  pepton,  metapepton,  parapepton,  and  dyspepton.  The 
last  substance  seems  to  oe  peculiar  to  casein ;  it  is  intimately  combined  with 
a  small  proportion  of  a  neutral  fat,  which  can  be  separated  by  either :  it  is  in- 
soluble m  water  and  alcohol  and  very  diluted  acids,  but  is  dissolvea  by  more 
concentrated  acids.  Diluted  solutions  of  soda  and  potash  dissolve  it  easily ;  the 
neutralization  of  the  alkaline  solution  causes  the  precipitation  of  the  substance 
as  a  fine  powder.  For  further  chemical  characters  of  the  dyspepton  we  must 
refer  to  tne  original,  as  also  for  the  proportion  in  which  the  ai£rerent  kinds  of 
pepton  are  obtained  from  the  syntonin  and  casein.  The  continued  influence 
of  Doiliujg  water  appears  to  cause  the  same  alterations  in  syntonin  and  casein 
as  the  digestive  fluid,  the  action  of  the  latter  being,  however,  much  more  rapid 
than  that  of  the  former. 

4.  Davidson  and  Dietrich's  experiments  on  artificial  digestion,  made  under 
the  guidance  of  Professor  Heidenhain,  have  shown,  that  powerful  digestive 
fluid  may  be  prepared  not  only  by  the  hydrochloric  and  lactic  acids,  but  also  by  the 
nitric,  pnospnoric,  oxalic,  tartaric,  and  acetic  acids ;  that,  however,  the  degree  of 
concentration  most  active  in  the  digestion  of  coagulated  albuminous  substwces  is 
different  for  the  different  acids.  Instead  of  the  usual  pepsin  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  of  the  frog  was  used,  and  found  to'  possess  energetic  di- 
gestive properties.  Heidenhain  is  of  opinion  that  C.  Schmidt's  theory,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  acid  and  pepsin  form  a  conjugated  acid,  which  effects 
the  solution  of  albumen,  is  disproved  by  the  authors  researches,  as  the  greatest 
degree  of  efficacy  of  the  digestive  fluia  prepared  by  different  acids  is  not  ob- 
tained by  adding  the  acids  according  to  their  equivalents,  but  that  the  quantity 
of  acid  most  useful  is  independent  of  any  such  principle.    Heidenhain  himseu 
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dines  to  the  Tiew,  that  the  function  of  the  acid  is  merely  to  expand  the 
traminous  substances,  and  thus  render  the  interstices  accessible  to  the  pepsin, 
e  latter  being  the  true  solvent. 

5.  W.  Braune  has  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  phenomena  of  diges- 
Mi  in  a  fistula  of  the  ileum,  or  rather  a  preternatural  anus,  situated  about 
renty-four  centimetres  (rather  more  than  nine  inches)  above  the  ileo-caical 
tire.  The  fistula  was  the  consequence  of  a  neglected  or  maltreated  hernia 
ALT  the  umbilicus,  in  a  woman,  aged  forty-nine.  The  communication  between 
e  npper  and  lower  portion  of  the  intestinal  tract  was  completely  closed.  The 
lyme  issuing  from  tne  fistulous  opening  after  meals  was,  in  general,  rather 
jn,  had  an  acid  smell  and  a  distinctly  acid  reaction,  while  the  mucous  mem- 
mne  of  the  ileum  turned  the  red  litmus-paper  blue.  During  fasting  the  re* 
iion  of  the  chyme  was  neutral.  The  chyme  contained  no  cholepyrrhin,  but 
considerable  quantity  of  biliary  acids ;  there  was  no  proof  of  unchanged 
aein,  while  Busch,*  in  hb  case  of  fistula  of  the  jejunum,  oistinctly  noticed  it ; 
ipur  was  absent ;  uric  acid  was  not  found. «  The  aqueous  extract  of  the  chyme 
:ercised  no  influence  on  coagulated  albumen.  The  excretions  from  the  anus 
insisted  only  of  mucus  and  epithelium,  occurring  about  once  in  four  weeks, 
id  emitting  a  very  foetid  smell.  With  regard  to  the  time  elapsed  between  the 
gestion  of  food  and  the  appearance  of  the  remains  in  the  chyme,  the  first  por- 
9118  of  meat  were  recognised  after  three  hours,  and  no  more  traces  were 
and  after  six  hours  from  the  meal ;  the  skins  of  grapes,  when  taken  fasting, 
ere  passed  after  three  hours  five  minutes,  when  taken  with  other  fo^, 
ier  tnree  hours  and  three-quarters.  In  Busch's  case,  where  the  fistula  was 
the  commencement  of  the  jejunum,  the  first  portions  of  meat  appeared  from 
(tween  twenty-two  to  thirty  miuutes  after  the  commencement  ol  the  eating ; 
e  passage  from  the  jejunum  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum  appears  there- 
re  to  require  between  two  hours  and  three-quarters  and  five  hours  and  a  half. 
!ie  temperature  in  the  intestine  was  always  rather  higher  than  in  the  axilla. 
fler  meals  there  was  constantly  a  perceptible  increase  of  temperature  as 
ell  in  the  intestine  as  also  in  the  axilla,  the  greatest  increase  amountins: 
.  0-9°  F. 
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9.  J.  MiJiET :  Researches  on  the  Form  and  Frequency  of  the  PmUe  by  Means  of  a 
New  Sphygmographion  or  Registering  Apparatus  of  ike  Pulsations,  (Compt. 
Ilend.,  vol.  1.,  p.  634,  1860.) 
10.  H.  LuscBKA ;    The  Thoracic  Part   of  the  Inferior   Vena  Cava  in  Man. 
(Reichert  and  Du  Bois-Rejmond's  Aj*chiv,  1860,  p.  624.) 

1.  Salter,  after  haying  alluded  to  the  views  of  other  observers,  and  to  the 
anatomy  of  the  lungs,  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  respiratory  murmur: — "1.  That  the  air-cells  arc 
structurally  incapable  of  producing  a  respiratory  murmur  by  their  slight  dila- 
tation. 2.  That  the  respiratory  murmur  is  essentially  a  fine-tube  sound. 
3.  That  the  lobular  passages  ana  ultimate  bronchial  radicals  are  probably  its 
immediate  seat.  4.  That  while  the  lung  parenchyma,  from  its  heterogeneoas 
constitution,  completely  muffles  all  sound,  the  unoroken  column  of  air  in  the 
bronchial  tree  is  an  excellent  conductor ;  that  thus  the  respiratory  murmur  has 
a  double  cause,  and  is  in  part  the  result  of  air-and-wall  friction  at  the  spot, 
and  in  part  the  bronchial  sound  of  the  larger  tubes  (although  essentially  modi- 
fied) conducted  by  the  unbroken  column  of  air  to  the  ultimate  bronchial  twigs. 
5.  That  the  restriction  of  the  sound  to  inspiration  (excess  of  inspiratory  over 
expiratory  sound)  depends  mainly  on  convection,  but  nrobably  also  in  pari  on 
the  great  amount  of  air-and-wall  friction  produced  by  tne  impact  of  the  air  at 
the  points  where  the  tubes  divaricate." 

2  and  3.  The  frequent  coincidence  of  diabetes  and  pulmonary  tubercles  has 
led  Maudl  to  perform  experiments  on  the  influence  of  solutions  of  sugar  ami 
some  other  sweet  substances  (cane  sugar,  ^lycose,  sugar  of  milk,  glycerine, 
and  mannite)  on  various  species  of  aquatic  animals,  as  infusoria^  aunelida,' 
Crustacea,  water-insects,  fishes,  and  batrachia.  ITie  results  are : — 1.  That  all 
aquatic  animals  perish  in  solutions  of  sweet  substances ;  there  is,  however,  a 
difference  as  to  the  time  of  death,  depending  on  the  decree  of  concentration 
of  the  solution,  on  the  quality  of  the  substance  contained  in  the  solution,  and 
on  the  species  of  animal.  Thus,  the  infusoria  died  almost  instantimeously  in 
solutions  of  20  per  cent,  of  cane  sugar,  glycose,  glycerine,  and  mannite,  but 
lived  about  five  minutes  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  sugar  of  milk ;  they 
died  after  six  or  eight  minutes  in  a  solution  of  4  per  cent,  of  mannite,  while 
they  lived  three  times  as  long  in  a  solution  of  equal  strength  of  cane  sugar. 
Some  fishes  (12  to  15  centimetres  long)  perished  in  a  solution  of  glycerine  of 
10  per  cent,  after  about  forty  minutes ;  in  a  solution  of  cane  sugar  of  the  same 
strength  only  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  hours.  2.  That  the  death  is  not  caused 
by  a  chemical  action  of  these  substances,  or  by  fermentation,  or  absence  of  air, 
or  by  the  viscosity  of  the  fluid,  but  only  by  the  osmotic  action  (endosuiosis 
and  exosmosis)  exercised  by  the  solutions  of  the  sweet  substances.  3.  That 
this  osmotic  process  takes  place  through  the  permeable  membranes,  and  espe- 
cially thi-ough  those  of  the  respiratory  organs.  The  not  fermentable  sweet 
substances  possess  a  greater  osmotic  power,  and  act  also  more  rapidly  on  the 
life  of  the  animals.  4.  Experiments  made  with  auimal  membranes,  to  de- 
monstrate which  of  the  elements  of  the  blood  pass  over  into  the  solution  of 
sugar,  have  shown  that  the  first  to  pass  over  is  water  charged  with  the  salts  of 
the  serum,  after  wliich  follows  albumen,  the  colouring  matter  being  the  last. 
The  passage  of  the  albuminous  substances  is  retarded  by  greater  concentration 
of  tlie  osn)ogenous  substance.  JMandl  promises  to  communicate  in  another 
paper  the  results  of  his  injections  of  solutions  of  sugar  into  the  respiratory 
organs,  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  tubercles  of  local  nature,  in  opposition 
to  the  tubercles  resulting  from  the  tubercular  diathesis.  In  tlie  present  essay,  the 
author  points  out  how  the  osmogenous  power  of  sugar  explains  various  physio- 
logical and  pathological  phenomena,  as  the  sensation  of  thirst  after  the  insestion 
of  sugar  \  the  antiseptic  power  of  sugar ;  the  digestive  property  of  small 
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quantities  of  sugar,  causing  exosroosis  of  gastric  juice ;  the  absorbing  power 
of  large  quantities  of  sugar  in  dropsies;  the  great  thirst  of  diabetic  indi- 
viduals ;  tne  impossibility  of  serous  effusions  in  such  patients.  To  the  great 
osmotic  action  of  the  glycerine,  the  author  ascribes  also  the  influence  oi  this 
Bobstance  as  a  local  remedy. 

4.  Beau  has  performed  on  dogs  several  series  of  experiments,  to  elucidate 
the  cause  of  death  by  submersion,  especially  with  the  view  to  explain  the  fact, 
that  the  air-passages  of  drowned  animals  contain  only  a  very  small  quantity 
of  fluid.  The  inference  is,  that  the  immersion  of  the  natural  orifices  of  respi- 
ration causes,  "  by  sympathetic  or  reflex  action,  spasmodic  occlusion  of  the 
sphincters  or  orifices  of  respiration,  and  stopping  ot  respiratory  movements." 
The  death  from  drowning,  the  author  argues,  is  therefore  analogous  to  that 
from  tetanic  affection  of  the  muscles  of  respiration.  The  two  principal  ex- 
periments are,  that  of  two  animals,  in  whose  oi>ened  trachea  a  canula  has 
oeen  inserted ;  the  lungs  of  the  one  which  had  been  entirely  submerged  under 
water  contain  only  the  usual  small  quantity  of  frothy  fluid ;  while  the  air- 
passages  of  the  other,  whose  head  had  been  kept  out  of  the  water,  are  filled 
with  that  fluid. 

5.  According  to  G.  B.  Halford,  the  auriculo-ventricular  valve  is  closed 
already  before  the  commencement  of  the  ventricular  systole.  "  Immediately 
the  auricle  contracts,"  the  author  states,  "  its  contained  blood  passes  into  (dis- 
tending and  lengthening)  the  ventricle ;  the  force  which  it  transmits  not  being 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  arterial  pressure  and  weight  of  blood  upon  tlie  upper 
or  arterial  surface  of  the  semilunar  valves,  is  expended  in  oistending  the 
Tentricle  and  closing  the  auricido-ventricular  valve,  which  then  forms  one  of 
the  walls  of  the  ventricle.  To  this  succeeds  the  ventricular  contraction ;  the 
anriculo-ventricular  valve  being  already  closed,  now  becomes  tense,  the  pressure 
in  the  ventricle  overcomes  that  in  the  artery,  and  the  semilunar  valves  are 
raised."  This  description  is  in  exact  harmony  with  that  given  by  Daltou  in 
bis  lectures  presently  to  be  mentioned. 

6.  Dalton  gives,  in  his  course  of  lectures  just  alluded  to,  a  very  lucid 
description  of  the  phenomena  of  circulation  in  their  connexion  with  various 
other  functions  and  conditions  of  the  body.  The  first  lecture  is  introductory, 
treating  on  the  nature  of  physiological  studies,  the  methods  of  investigation, 
the  complication  of  physiolo^cal  puenomena,  the  rules  for  conducting  physio- 
logical experiments,  and  similar  questions.  In  the  second  lecture,  the  author 
considers  the  action  of  the  heart,  the  form  and  position  of  the  ventricles,  the 
structure  and  action  of  the  ventricular  valves,  the  difference  between  the  mitral 
ai^  tricuspid  valves,  the  closure  of  the  valves  from  behind  forward,  the  action 
of  the  arterial  valves,  and  the  position  of  the  different  parts  of  the  heart  in 
the  chest.  With  regard  to  this  last  question,  Dalton  oDserves  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  judee  of  the  natural  situation  of  the  thoracic  viscera  by  inspection, 
after  the  chest  nas  been  opened  in  the  usual  manner,  as  practised  in  post- 
mortem examinations ;  for  by  the  collapse  of  the  lungs,  the  support  naturally 
afforded  by  these  parts  is  taken  away,  and  the  heart  necessarily  falls  out  of 

S»sition.  The  method  of  fixing  the  organs,  by  thrusting  long  needles  through 
e  integuments  in  various  directions  into  the  chest  before  opening  the  thorax, 
S'ves,  according  to  the  author,  likewise  only  an  imperfect  view ;  he  prefers 
at  of  tying  the  trachea  before  opening  the  chest,  and  thus  preventing  the 
collapse  of  the  lungs.  From  examinations  conducted  in  this  manner,  Dalton 
finds  "  that  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  lies  nearly  in  the 
median  line.  The  bases  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  and  of  course  the 
aortic  and  pulmonary  valves,  are  situated  almost  exactly  in  the  median  line,  at 
the  level  of  the  thira  costal  cartilage  or  the  third  intercostal  space.  The  base 
of  the  aorta,  where  it  begins  to  show  itself  above  the  body  of  the  heart,  is 
behind  and  a  little  to  the  right ;  while  the  upper  part  of  the  conus  arteriosus 
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and  base  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  placed  in  front  and  a  little  to  the  left" 
Of  the  heart  proper,  the  anterior  surtace  of  the  right  ventricle  "  occupies  the 
median  line,  and  lies  directly  behind  the  whole  width  of  the  sternum,  and  is 
placed,  moreover,  on  a  plane  altogether  posterior  to  that  of  the  ventricle. 
The  body  of  the  auricle,  in  fact,  does  not  come  up  at  all  in  contact  with  the 
sternum ;  and  it  is  only  a  portion  of  the  appendix  auricularis  that  overlaps, 
from  the  right,  the  base  of  the  ascending  aorta." 

It  is  principally  from  the  consideration  of  the  natural  position  of  organs,  u 
described  in  tne  preceding  statement,  that  Dalton  maintains  that  the  pulsating 
tumour  observed  in  the  sternal  fissure  of  the  well-known  Mr.  Groux  is  not, 
as  stated  by  the  majority  of  observers,  the  right  auricle,  but  the  right  ventricle, 
the  tumour  being  situated  rather  to  the  leit  of  the  median  line,  and  its  con- 
traction being,  besides,  synchronous  with  the  impulse  of  the  heairt. 

In  the  third  lecture  the  author  describes  the  movements  of  the  heart  during 
life,  the  appearance  of  the  lungs  in  respiration,  the  visible  alteration  in  the 
colour  of  the  blood  in  passing  through  the  lungs,  and  the  effects  of  stopping 
the  respiration  on  the  olood,  the  h^irt,  and  the  great  vessels.    The  onier  (U 
succession  and  the  mechanism  of  these  changes  are  delineated,  as  they  shov 
themselves  in  dogs  poisoned  by  woorara,  the  circulatiou  having  been  kept  up 
by  artificial  respiration.     Dalton  divides  the  chan^  into  two  stages.    First 
stage:  As  soon  as  the  lungs  are  allowed  to  collapse  there  is  a  very  flight 
swelling  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart ;  the  blue  or  venous  blood  is  seen  to  pass 
as  such  through  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  and  through  the  pulmonary  veins 
into  the  left  side  of  the  heart.    There  is,  therefore,  no  stoppage  of  the  blood 
in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  but  a  passing  through  of  unarterialized  blooi 
Second  stage :  As  soon  as  the  venous  blood  is  transmitted  through  the 
arteries  into  the  capillaries,  the  arterial  system  and  the  ventricles  of  the  heart 
become  excessively  distended ;  but  the  distension  of  the  arteries  and  the  aorta 
distinctly  precedes  that  of  the  ventricles.    The  lecturer  infers  from  this,  that 
the  impediment  in  the  circulation  is  not  in  the  lungs,  but  in  the  capillaries  of 
the  body ;  that  the  distension  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  does  not»  as  fre- 
quently described,  begin  on  the  right  side,  but  on  the  left.    This  view  is 
strengthened  by  the  ^t  that  the  venous  system,  especially  the  venae  cane, 
are  at  first  not  eularced,  but  rather  scantilv  supplied  with  blood.    Dalton  then 
states  what  further  changes  take  place  at  the  moment  of  death,  when  the  heart 
actuallv  ceases  to  pulsate.    At  tne  moment  of  death  the  arterial  system  is 
distended,  not  only  in  conseauence  of  the  difficulty  in  the  passage  of  the 
venous  blood  through  the  capillary  system,  but  also  in  consequence  of  the  cob* 
tractions  of  the  left  ventricle  forcing  additional  quantities  of  blood  into  the 
aorta.    As  soon,  however,  as  the  heart  begins  to  be  paralysed,  the  engorae* 
ment  of  the  arterial  system  diminishes,  while  that  of  the  heart  increases.    Tne 
arteries,  by  the  elasticity  of  their  own  walls,  gradually  force  the  venoos  blood 
through  the  capillaries,  and  return  to  their  original  size,  and  even  become 
smaller.    The  left  auricle  in  the  last  sta^  of  the  heart's  action  diminishes 
sensibly  in  size,  while  the  right  remains  distended,  and  the  veme  cavas  become 
filled  with  blood.    The  pulmonary  artery  remains  distended  longer  than  the 
aorta,  but  finally  contracts  likewise.    Later,  a  post-mortem  contraction  of  the 
heart,  similar  to  the  cadaveric  rigidity  of  other  muscles,  takes  place,  by  whieh 
the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  at  the  time  of  death  was  distended, 
is  more  or  less  completely  obliterated,  and  that  of  the  right    perceptibly 
diminished. 

The  fourth  lecture  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  rhythmical  oba* 
ractcr  of  the  heart's  action,  which  is  regarded  as  not  dependent  on  the  blood, 
or  on  the  nerves  or  other  stimuli,  but  on  peculiar  vital  endowments  inherent 
in  the  organization  of  its  muscular  fibres.  The  influence  of  the  nervous 
system,  especially  the  pueumogastrio  nerve,  the  effect  of  narcotic  poisous,  of 
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ether  and  chloroform,  and  the  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  of  the  different 
kinds  of  Woorara,  are  likewise  treated  on  in  this  lecture. 

8.  duuveau,  assisted  by  Bertolus  and  Laroyenne,  has  examined,  by  means 
of  a  new  hemadromometer,  the  motion  of  the  blood  within  the  arteries  of  the 
horse.  The  authors  give  a  description  of  the  instrument  used  and  of  twenty- 
five  experiments,  which  lead  to  the  following  results.  The  velocity  of  motion 
of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  offers  considerable  variations  during  the  different 
periods  of  which  one  contraction  of  the  heart  is  composed.  1.  In  the  large 
arteries,  as  in  the  carotid,  the  blood  exhibits  in  the  moment  of  the  ventricular 
pulsation  a  rapid  motion,  equal  to  about  52  centimetres*  in  the  second.  At 
the  end  of  the  ventricular  systole,  in  the  moment  which  precedes  the  closure 
of  the  sigmoid  valves,  the  velocity  of  the  blood's  motion  decreases  rapidly,  be- 
coming even  equal  to  zero.  In  the  moment  of  the  closure  of  the  sigmoid 
valves,  the  circulation  experiences  a  new  acceleration  to  an  average  velocity  of 
S2  centimetres  per  secona.  After  the  closure  of  the  sigmoid  valves,  the  acce- 
leration imparted  to  the  motion  of  the  blood  by  the  dicrotic  pulsation,  due  to 
the  closure  of  the  aortic  orifice,  decreases  in  general  rather  slowly.  At  the 
end  of  the  period  of  rest  of  the  heart,  in  the  moment  immediately  preceding  a 
new  ventricular  systole,  the  average  velocity  amounts  only  to  about  1 5  centi- 
metres |)er  second,  the  motions  seeming  sometimes  altogether  arrested  2.  In 
the  arterial  ramifications,  farther  removed  from  the  heart,  the  circulation  is 
always  comparatively  more  active  than  it  is  in  the  large  arteries  during  the 
ventricular  diastole,  and  the  acceleration  imparted  to  the  blood  by  the  pulsation 
of  the  heart  is  comparatively  much  more  feeble.  The  impulse  coincident  with 
the  secondary  pulsation  (due  to  the  closure  of  the  valves)  is  still  less  percep- 
tible, and  is  sometimes  altogether  wanting.  3.  The  state  of  activity  of  an 
organ  causes  a  considerable  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the  blood  iu  the  arteries 
supplying  that  organ.  Thus,  while  the  animals  feed,  and  the  masticatory 
muscfes  and  the  salivary  glands  are  in  activity,  the  carotid  conveys  five  or  six 
dines  as  much  blood  as,  during  the  same  space  of  time,  while  these  organs  are 
at  rest.  4.  The  phenomena  of  the  circulation  are  considerably  changed  during 
arterial  hemorrhages ;  they  can  therefore  throw  no  light  on  the  state  of  the 
circulation  in  the  unopened  artery.  5.  The  section  of  the  prieumogastric 
nerves  does  not  cause  any  other  alteration  in  the  arterial  circulation  than  that 
resulting  from  a  more  rapid  succession  of  the  heart's  movements.  6.  Section 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve  seems,  by  paralysing  the  coats  of  the  vessels  and  by 
dilating  the  capillaries,  slightly  to  accelerate  the  circulation  in  the  large  ar- 
teries ;  but  this  acceleration  is  scarcely  to  be  compared  with  that  induced  by 
the  functional  activity  of  the  organs.  7.  The  circumtion  becomes  always  muco 
accelerated  by  section  of  the  spinal  marrow  between  the  atlas  and  the  oocipitid 
bone.  8.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the  circulation,  caused  by  the 
functional  activity  of  organs,  is  always  associated  with  diminishod  tension  in 
the  arterial  system. 

9.  Marey  describes  a  new  sphygmographion,  a  modification  of  Viorordt's  in- 
strument, showing  more  distinctly  not  only  that  the  period  of  rising  of  the 
pulse  is  much  shorter  than  that  of  sinking,  but  also  that  the  different  moments 
of  a  single  pulsation  exhibit  an  infinite  variation. 

10.  Luschka  gives  a  description  of  the  relations  and  dimensions  of  the 
thoracic  portion  of  the  inferior  vena  cava^  as  he  thinks  that  pressure  on  this 
portion,  especially  in  cases  of  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventnole,  is  often  the 
cause  of  hypersenua  of  the  liver,  and  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities.  The 
termination  of  the  inferior  cava  is  marked  by  the  Eustachian  valve,  and  the 
posterior  inferior  portion  of  the  septum  of  the  auricles ;  the  oommonooment  of 
the  thoracic  portion  by  the  foramen  quadrilaterum  in  the  tendinous  centre  of 
the  diaphragm.    The  average  length  of  the  right  and  posterior  part  of  this 
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thoracic  portion  is  3'8  centimetres,  that  of  the  anterior  and  left  part  only  2S 
ceutiinetres.  The  average  breadtli  amounts  to  2*7  centimetres,  the  circum- 
ference to  9  centimetres,  while  the  breadth  of  the  superior  vena  cava  near  its 
termination  is  onJy  2  2  centimetres,  and  the  circumference  7  centimetres.  In 
infants,  Luschka  states,  the  Icn^h  of  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  inferior  veM 
cava  is  very  limited,  the  auricle  commencing  almost  immediately  above  the 
foramen  quadrilaterum ;  in  the  adults,  on  the  contrary,  the  dimensions  just 
given  are  frenuently  exceedcrd.  To  this  difference,  caused  by  age,  the  author 
ascribes  the  uiscrcj>ancy  in  the  statements  of  various  anatomists  on  this  subject 
(Ilaller,  Portal,  Winslow,  Krause,  Arnold.) 

Luschka  gives  also  a  careful  account  of  the  arrangement  of  the  miiscular 
fibres  in  both  auricles,  and  describes  a  small  muscular  fasciculus  connecting  the 
left  auricle  with  the  inferior  vena  cava,  a  fasciculus  which  appears  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  others.  To  these  muscular  fibres  the  author  ascribes  the 
function  of  stretching  the  walls  of  the  vein  and  thus  preventing  the  closure  of 
the  passage.  In  some  instances  an  excessive  development  of  this  fascicle  may 
occur. 


IV.  Secretion;  Metamorphosis  of  Mattbe;  Anikal  Hbat. 

1.  V.  FaiEDLANDER  and  C.  Barisch:  ConirihuHon  to  the  Knowledge  of  ik 
Secretion  of  Bile,  (Professor  Ueidenhain's  Communications  from  the  Phy- 
siological Institution  at  Breslau ;  loc.  cit.  p.  646.) 

2.  F.  W.  Pavy  :  Contributicn  to  the  Physiology  of  the  Uver, — Influence  of  Al- 
kalies,    (Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  xi.  p.  90,  1861.) 

3.  W.  Roberts  :  On  the  Estimation  of  Sugar  in  the  Diabetic  Urine  bv  the  Lots 
of  Density  after  Fermentation. — Manchester,  1861.  (From  the  'Memoirs  of 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  3rd  series,  vol.  L) 

4.  LiEBERMEisTER :  Physiological  Researches  on  the  Quantit^ttice  Alterations  « 

the  Production  of  Heat.     (Reichert  and  Du  Bois-Reymond*s  Archiv,  18(K), 
p.  520  and  p.  589.) 

1.  Friedlander  and  Barisch  have  examined,  under  Professor  Heidenhain's 
superintendence,  the  secretion  of  bile  in  guinea-pi^,  by  means  of  estabUshing 
fibtules  of  the  gall  bladder.    The  colour  of  the  bile  was  light  amber,  the  re- 
action alkaline,  the  percentage  of  solids  smaller  than  in  any  other  animal 
hitherto  examined,  varying  from  I  23  to  1*35  per  cent. ;  the  presence  of  the 
usual  biliary  acids  could  not  be  proved  by  Pettenkofer*s  test.     The  quantity  of 
the  bile  secreted  was  very  large,  amounting  for  1000  grms.  guinea-pig  to 
175  84!  grms.  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  7*326  grms.  per  hour,  and  for  1000  nms. 
liver  of  guinea  pig  to  18554  grms.  per  hour.    The  liver  of  the  animals  in 
r^uestion  is  large,  its  weight  bearing  to  that  of  the  whole  body  the  proportion 
of  I  :  27'3,  in  the  average  of  seven  animals.    The  animals  took  no  food  after 
the  operation,  yet  there  was  no  decrease  in  the  secretion  of  bUe,  corresponding 
to  the  increased  duration  of  abstinence  from  food.    These  results,  compared 
with  those  obtained  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt  on  rabbits  and  sheep,  of  whidi 
animals  the  former  secretes  for  one  kilogramme  of  body  only  5  07  grms.  per 
hour,  the  latter,  even  as  little  as  1*109  grms.,  lead  the  authors  to  infer  toM 
with  the  increasing  weight  of  body  of  the  animal,  the  proportion  of  the  fluid 
bile-secretion  becomes  cuminished.    They  remark  at  the  same  time  that  the 
weight  of  the  liver  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  body  is  smaller  in  the  heavier 
species  of  animals,  being  in  the  rabbit  I  :  33*5,  and  in  the  sheep  I  :  53*57. 
llie  amount  of  solids  contained  in  the  bile  is,  on  the  contrary,  larger  in  the 
rabbit  than  in  the  guinea-pig,  being  in  the  latter  for  one  kilogramme  per  hour 
0  092  grm.,  in  the  rabbit  0103  ^rm.,  and  in  the  sheep  0  0672  grm.    All  the 
animals  operated  upon  died  within  twenty-four  hours.    For  the  authors'  re- 
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earchcs  on  the  amount  of  pressure  under  which  the  bile  is  secreted,  we  must 
efer  to  the  essay  itself. 

2.  Pavy  has  examined  the  influence  of  injections  into  the  jugular  vein  of 
vbonatc  of  soda  in  solution,  on  the  appearance  of  diabetes  after  section  of 
be  sympathetic  nerve  on  the  neck.  He  niiected  in  other  experiments  solutions 
pf  carbonate  of  soda  into  the  stomach  and  into  the  portal  vein.  The  principal 
nferences  of  the  author  are :  1.  The  introduction  of  carbonate  of  soda  into 
he  circulation  prevents  the  production  of  saccharine  urine,  after  lesions  of  the 
;jmpathetic  nerve,  otherwise  occasioning  it.  2.  Carbonate  of  soda,  injected 
nto  the  general  venous  system,  does  not  prevent  the  urine  from  becoming  sac- 
^larine  after  the  destruction  of  life,  when  the  circulation  is  kept  up  artificially ; 
rat  injected  into  the  portal  system,  so  that  all  may  pass  into  the  liver,  it  has 
he  effect  of  keeping  the  urine  entirely  free  from  sugar.  3.  Carbonate  of  soda 
DJected  into  the  portal  system  during  life,  causes  a  rapid  disappearance  of  he- 
imne  from  the  liver,  without  any  sign  of  the  production  of  sugar.  4.  In  the 
lisappearance  of  hcpatine  under  the  influence  of  carbonate  of  soda,  the  hepa- 
ine  IS  not  concealed,  nor  transformed  into  sugar,  nor  destroyed  by  any  direct 
ihemical  power,  but  may  be  transmuted  by  a  process  analogous  to  catalysis, 
nto  anodier  substance  which,  as  yet,  has  escaped  discovery.  5.  Carbonate  of 
loda  injected  into  the  liver  after  death,  does  not  efiPect  a  disappearance  of  he- 
wkiQe,  but  even  when  injected  in  moderate  quantity,  holds  the  saccharine  me- 
amorphosis  completely  in  check.  The  author  farther  suggests  that  there  is 
I  dose  connexion  between  the  disappearance  of  hepatine,  the  production  of 
it,  and  the  state  of  the  bile. 

3.  The  fact  that  the  specific  gravity  of  saccharine  urine  is  considerably  re- 
luced  by  fermentation,  from  between  1030  and  1050  to  1009,  and  even  a 
ttuch  lower  density,  and  the  consideration  that  "the  diminution  of  density 
Dust  be  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  broken  up  by  the  ferment,"  have 
■dnced  Koberts  to  use  this  loss  of  density  as  a  means  of  calculating  how  much 
wgar  any  urine  contains,  "always  provided  that  the  remaining  ingredients  of 
ht  arine  continue  unchan^d,  or  become  changed  in  some  unilorm  ratio."  The 
inAhor,  after  having  convmced  himself  of  the  accuracy  of  the  fermentation 
■ethod,  gives  the  following  sketch  for  conveniently  carrying  it  out  as  well  in 
iffiTate  as  in  hospital  practice :  1.  The  specific  gravity  is  taken  at  the  ordinary 
cmperature  of  the  room.  2.  Three  or  four  ounces  of  the  urine  are  poured 
■to  a  12-oz.  phial,  together  with  a  lump  of  German  yeast  of  the  size  of  a  large 
iUiert.  3.  The  bottle  is  lightly  corked,  or  covered  with  a  slip  of  glass,  and 
let  aside  in  a  warm  place  to  ferment.  4.  In  about  eighteen  hours,  when  the 
mientation  has  entirely  ceased,  the  bottle  is  tightly  corked,  and  removed  to 
I  room  of  ordinary  temperature,  so  that  it  may  cool  to  the  temperature  at 
rhich  the  specific  gravity  was  taken  the  day  before.  5.  The  urine  in  the  mean- 
ime  clears,  and  in  five  or  six  hours  it  may  be  decanted  into  an  appropriate 

the  specific  gravity  taken  again.     6.  The  amount  of  "  density  lost" 


8  thus  ascertained,  and  the  following  simple  and  most  convenient  rule  expresses 
Jie  result  of  the  analysis.  Each  degree  of  *  density  lost'  indicates  one  grain  of 
mgmr  perMmid  ounce  of  urine. 

4.  Lieoenneist^r's  experiments  on  man  prove  that  the  degree  of  temperature 
lonnaily  existing  in  the  closed  axilla  is  not  lowered  by  abstraction  of  heat 
Jmnigh  the  skin,  provided  this  be  not  too  intense  or  too  long  continued,  but 
nt  the  contrary,  otten  increased.  He  further  shows  that  abstraction  of  heat 
ices  not  only  cause  loss,  but  also  increased  production  of  heat  within  the  bod  v. 
rhos  in  a  bath  of  from  20°  to  23°  Cent.  (68°  to  73  4°  Fahr.),  the  production 
»f  warmth  is  from  three  to  foiir  times,  and  in  a  bath  of  30°  Cent.  (8C°  Fahr.)i 
•wice  as  g^reat  as  the  average  production  under  normal  circumstances, 
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V.  Nekvous  Ststem. 

1.  R.  Boyd  :  TabUs  of  Weights  of  the  Human  Body  and  Jntemal  Oraans  in  the 
Sane  and  Insane  c/  both  Sexes  at  Various  Ages.  (Proceedings  oi  the  Royal 
Society,  vol.  xi.  p.  124,  1861.) 

2.  H.  Paris:  A  Case  of  Circus-Movement  {** Mouvement  de  Manege")  frm 

Hemorrhage  into  the  Pons  Farolii.      (Brown-S^quard's  Journal,  toI.  E 
p.  717,  1860.) 

3.  J.  RosENTnAL :  On  the  Influence  of  the  Pnenmogastric  and  the  Superior  La- 
ryngeal Nerves  on  tU  Movements  of  the  Diaphragm,  (Compt.  Rend^  vol  E 
p.  754,  1861.) 

1.  The  following  figures  from  Boyd's  paper  on  the  weight  of  the  bndnare 
based  on  the  results  of  528  examinations  made  in  cases  of  insanity,  at  the 
Somerset  Lunatic  Asylum,  between  1848  and  1860.  The  weight  of  the  right 
cerebral  hemisphere  varied  in  males  from  20*89  oz.  to  18*97  oz. ;  in  females  from 
19'21  oz.  to  ]7"20  oz. ;  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere  varied  in  mides  from  2105 
oz.  to  1802  oz.,  and  from  19*51  oz.  to  17*39  oz.  in  females.  The  author  had 
found  the  same  predominance  of  the  left  hemisphere  with  regard  to  weight,  in 
200  other  cases.*  The  weight  of  the  cerebellum  in  males  varied  from  5*42  ol 
to  506  oz.,  and  in  females  from  5  oz.  to  474  oz: ;  that  of  the  pons  Varolii  and 
the  medulla  in  males  from  115  oz.  to  1*02  oz.,  and  from  1  05  oz,  t-o  0*95  02.in 
females ;  that  of  the  entire  encephalon  in  males  from  48*7  oz.  to  4387  oz., in  • 
females  from  44*55  oz.  to  40*55  oz. ;  in  the  sane  at  the  same  period  of  life  the 
average  varied  from  482  oz.  to  45*34  oz.  in  males,  and  from  43*7  oz.  to  39*77 
oz.  in  females. 

2.  Paris  describes  the  case  of  a  cat  affected  with  haemorrhage  into  the  left 
half  of  the  pons  Varolii  through  accidental  violence.   This  haemorrhage  injured 
especially  "  the  transverse  and  superficial  fibres  "  of  the  left  half  of  the  pons, 
fibres,  therefore,  which  are  *'  in  connexion  with  those  of  tiie  middle  peduncle 
of  the  cerebellum  "  (crus  cerebelli  ad  portum);  "it  caused  also  alteration  of 
this  peduncle  itself."    The  symptoms  exhibited  by  the  animal  were  at  first 
general  convulsions,  which  ceasea  after  a  few  minutes,  being  followed  by  circular 
uiovements  "from  the  right  side  to  the  left;"  the  circles  described  "were  re- 
gular and  equal,  having  about  one  foot  in  diameter."    The  observation  is  of 
importance,  as  the  remainder  of  the  encephalon  was  normal,  and  the  lesion 
itself  limited.     It  is  not  in  accordance  with  Longet*s  experience,  who  describes 
the  circular  movements  as  occurring  in  the  direction  from  the  side  of  the  in- 
jury towards  the  other,  which  would  be  in  the  present  case  from  the  left  to  the 
right. 

3.  Rosenthal  communicates  to  the  Academy  of  France  that  he  has  found  that 
irritation  of  the  central  portion  of  the  dissected  superior  laryngeal  nerve  in- 
fi\ience8  the  action  of  the  diaphragm.  The  manner,  however,  in  which  irrita- 
t  ion  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  acts  is  different  from  that  manifested  by 
irriiation  of  the  central  end  of  the  pnenmogastric  nerve  below  the  giving  on 
of  the  superior  laryngeal ;  while  moderate  irritation  of  the  pueumogastric  nerve 
arrests  the  diaphragm  in  the  state  of  contraction,  that  of  the  superior  laryn- 
geal arrests  it  in  the  state  of  relaxation ;  while  very  weak  induced  cnrrenta 
applied  to  the  pnenmogastric  cause  a  remarkable  acceleration  of  the  movements 
of  the  diaphragm,  the  same  applied  to  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  canse 
retardation.    Rosenthal  regards  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  as  an  "  inhibitory 


nerve." 
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By  Robert  Hunter  Semple,  M.D. 

SC«mber  of  the  Bojul  College  of  Fhjsioians,  Phjsiciui  to  the  St.  Puicna  and  Northern 

Dispensarj. 

L  Om  the  empfoymeni  of  Powdered  Coal-tar,  and  Saponized  Coal-tar  in  the 
XWatment  of  certain  forms  of  Skin  Disease.  Br  M.  Devergie,  of  the 
H6pital  St.  Louis.  (Bulletin  G^n^ral  de  Therapeutique,  April  15  th, 
1 861.) 

Po^wdered  coal-tar  was  formerly  ranch  employed  as  a  disinfectant,  but  M. 
Deirersie  has  found  it  useful  in  the  treatment  of  some  skin  diseases.    Tlie  first 
case  of  the  latter  kind  which  came  under  his  notice  was  that  of  a  person  suf- 
fering from  eczema  impetiginodes,  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  and 
pouring  out  an  abundant,  rather  sanious  and  fetid  secretion,  followed  by  thick 
wusts  of  a  yellowish-grey  colour,  resembling  impetigo  scabida  or  rupia.     With 
toe  view  of^destroying  the  fetid  odour  which  exhaled  from  the  whole  of  the 
wxiy,  M.  Devergie  ordered  the  affected  surfaces  to  be  dusted  lightly,  night  and 
nw>niiiig,  with  powdered  coal-tar.    In  two  days  the  smell  had  entirely  disap- 
P^red,  but  the  discharge  had  formed,  by  combining  with  the  coal-tar,  a  kind  of 
j^*Tiy  envelope,  constituting  prominences  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  partly 
^^^iched,  so  as  to  leave  spaces  where  the  skin  was  not  covered.  But  on  examining 
J*^»c  spaces,  it  was  found  that  the  skin  was  improved  in  appearance,  and  no 
'^^^gcr  secreted  any  dischar^.    Three  effects  had  therefore  been  produced — 
"^»tkely,  disinfection,  the  diminution  of  the  morbid  secretion,  and  the  solidification 
^  the  crusts.    The  latter  soon  became  so  hard  that  they  formed  foreign  bodies 
?^  a  very  painful  kind  to  the  patient,  who  could  not  turn  in  bed  without  press- 
^^  upon  these  firm  and  almost  stony  substances,  which  irritated  the  skin. 
^uis  inconvenience  was  relieved  by  the  application  of  hog*s-lard  under  poultices 
*^r  several  hours  daily,  and  the  repeated  removal,  by  cutting,  of  fragments  of 
^^e  hardened  secretion,  so  that  the  skin  was  at  length  rendered  clean.    After 
the  successful  treatment  of  this  case,  M.  Devergie  employed  the  powdered 
coal-tar  on  a  large  scale,  in  rupia,  ecthyma  cachecticum,  zona,  pemphigus, 
ecthyma,  herpes,  scabies  purulenla,  impetigo,  and  eczema.     In  the  generality 
of  cases  there  was  a  marked  improvement — namely,  that  in  a  rather  short 
period  the  secretion  diminished  and   the  inflammation  subsided,   the  skin 
oegan  to  resume  its  normal  condition,  at  the  same  time  that  the  painful 
or  disagreeable  sensations  of  the  patient  were  relieved.     M.  Devergie,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  improvement  in  the  successful  cases  was  due 
to  the  plaster  formed  upon  the  surface,  employed  common  modelling  plaster  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  coal-tar,  but  he  found  it  very  far  inferior  in  its  effects. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  tar,  which  is  a  vegetable  production,  is  an  efficacious 
medicine  in  the  treatment  of  cutaneous  diseases.    In  cases  of  acne,  the  coal- 
tar  is  also  beneficial,  but  its  use  is  attended  with  certain  inconveniences,  for  it 
has  a  cT^yish  colour,  and  gives  a  disagreeable  appearance  to  the  face ;  M. 
I>evergie  is,  therefore,  now  occupied  in  determining  the  question  whether  creo- 
sote, as  representing  vegetable  tar,  or  phenic  acid,  as  representing  mineral  tar, 
might  not  be  substituted  for  powdered  coal-tar. 

rowdered  coal-tar  should  never  be  employed  except  in  very  small  propor- 
tions ;  the  diseased  surfaces  should  be  merefy  dusted  with  it  so  tnat  the  powder 
is  scarcely  visible,  and  not  laid  on  thick  as  is  too  often  done.  As  to  saponized 
($oal-tar  it  has  not  vielded  well-marked  satisfactory  results,  for  the  enormous 
proportion  of  alcohol  which  it  contains  irritates  the  dise^ased  surfaces  in  a  very 
short  time. 
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II.  Om  ike  use  o/Em^orhia  FroUraiu  (u  am  Antidote  to  the  PaUon  of  the 
RallUfiu/if.  Bv  Dr.  B.  J.  D.  I&wui.  (Aoierican  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  Januanr^  1S61.) 

Dr.  Inrin's  attention  vas  drawn  to  the  drcumstance  that  rery  few  of  the 
native  inhabitants  of  Mexico  lo»t  their  lires  from  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake, 
although  this  reptile  is  Terr  abundant  in  the  south  and  south-western  regions 
of  the  United  States.  AAer  making  numerous  inquiries,  he  found  that  altluough 
injuries  from  poisonous  reptiles  were  veir  common  among  the  natives,  thej 
had  an  efficacious  antidote  in  a  substance  called  golliitdrinera,  a  plant  of  a  deb- 
cate  appearance,  found  growing  abundantly  throughout  the  southern  portion 
of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Sonora.  Tnis  plant  is  the  euphorbia 
prostrata,  growing  plentifully  in  diy,  hard,  sandy  places,  having  lone  filiform 
reddish  stems,  and  aboundirg,  like  the  other  empkorbiacest,  in  a  miS^y  ioice, 
which  is  said,  however,  not  to  be  of  an  acrid  cluuracter.  Dr.  Irwin  found  that 
the  medicinal  properties  existed  in  the  milky  juice  of  the  stem,  root,  and  leaves; 
but  the  preparation  usually  employed  was  the  fresh  |uice  extracted  from  the 
plant  by  oruising  it  in  an  iron  mortar  and  diluting  it  with  a  considerable  quan- 
t  ity  of  water.  The  physiological  effects  of  this  juice  are  emetic  and  cathartic  whea 
given  in  large  quantity.  Dr.  Irwin's  experiments  were  made  upon  do^,  which 
were  purposely  bitten  by  the  rattlesnake,  and  afterwards  had  the  juice  adiui* 
uistered  to  them.  The  results  were  most  striking  and  satisfactory,  and  the 
animals  appeared  to  be  rescued  from  impending  death  by  the  employment  of 
the  juice.  The  effects  were  the  same  in  all  the  ca^es  except  one,  in  which  the 
antidote  appears  to  have  been  given  too  late.  Dr.  'Irwin  has  heard  of  manj 
cases  of  rattlesnake  bites  cured  bv  the  Mexicans  by  the  use  of  this  plant,  the 
administration  of  which  is  unatten(fed  with  any  danger  to  the  animal  economy 
It  appears  also  that  other  varieties  of  the  euphorbiofea  enjoy  a  reputation  as 
remedies  agaiust  the  poison  of  noxious  reptiles,  especially  the  Euphorbia  capitata, 
£.  coroUata,  £.  palustris,  and  £.  villosa. 


III.  On  ike  Comparative  Merits  of  Etker  and  CUoroform  a*  Atuuikeiies.  Bj 
FB.EDE1UCK  D.  Lents,  MJ).,  of  New  York.  (Ainericau  Journal  of  Medi- 
cal Sciences,  April,  1861.) 

Dr.  Ijcnte,  in  common  with  other  American  writers,  prefers  ether  to  chloroform 
as  an  ansesthetic,  and  justifies  his  preference  by  the  greater  safety  whidi  he  al- 
leges to  attend  the  employment  of  the  former  a^nt.  He  analyses  several  of  the 
deaths  said  to  have  been  caused  by  ether,  but  in  which  the  fatal  result  seems 
attributable  to  other  causes.  In  one  case,  for  instance,  death  did  not  occur 
until  the  third  day  after  the  operation ;  in  another,  until  forty  hours  after  the 
operation ;  in  a  third  case,  the  operation  was  a  very  severe  and  dangerous  one, 
death  happening  three  hours  afterwards ;  and  in  a  fourth,  the  patient,  a  feeble 
old  roan,  who  had  had  a  large  cancerous  tumour  removed  from  his  breast,  died 
after  the  lapse  of  seven  hours.  In  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals,  the 
employment  of  ether  appears  to  be  much  less  fatal  than  that  of  diloroform, 
although  insensibility  may  be  equally  produced.  It  has  been  proposed  to  combine 
chloroK)rm  and  ether  as  ana^thetics  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  oeneficial  effects 
of  both,  without  the  danger  attending  the  use  of  chloroform  alone ;  but  Dr. 
Leute  thinks  that  this  mixture  is  more  dangerous  than  either  of  the  ane- 
sthetics separately.  Dr.  Lente  admits  that  chloroform  is  generally  a  very  safe 
anaesthetic,  considering  the  great  number  of  cases  ui  which  it  is  employea;  but 
he  thinks  that  if  it  is  possible  to  diminish  still  fiirther  the  small  number  of 
deaths  which  have  followed  its  use,  it  is  the  duty  of  medical  men  to  do  so. 
He  contends  that  ether  is  more  safe  than  chloroform  as  an  ansesthctic ;  and  he 
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states,  that  at  the  New  York  Hospital  the  use  of  ether  has  been  resumed  in 
consequence  of  the  dangerous  results  occasionally  arising  from  the  use  of 
chloroform,  which  had  been  temporarily  substituted  in  its  place. 


I^T.  Om  the  Operation  of  Aniline  upon  the  Animal  Body.  By  Dr.  Schuchardt. 
(Archiv  fiir  Pathologische  Anatomie  und  Physiologic  und  fiir  Klinisclie 
Medicin,  1861.) 

Dr.  Schuchardt  made  a  series  of  experiments  to  prove  the  effects  of  aniline 
upon  animals.  Aniline  is  an  oily  liauid!,  of  powerfully  basic  properties,  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  indigo,  and  the  name  aniline  is  derived  from  the  specific 
name  of  the  indigo-plant  (Indigofera  anil).  The  physiological  properties  of 
aniline  are  but  little  known,  but  the  researches  of  Dr.  Schuchardt  prove  that 
it  is  a  poisonous  substance.  The  results  at  which  be  arrived  are  the  follow- 
ing : — Aniline  may  act  injuriously  on  the  animal  organism,  and  in  large  doses 
may  eren  cause  death.  Frogs  introduced  into  a  weak  solution  containing 
aniline  died  in  periods  varying  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  two  hours  and  a 
lialf,  and  death  was  also  caused  bv  the  introduction  of  aniline  into  the  mouth 
or  into  a  wound  in  the  back.  Haobits  were  also  poisoned  by  this  substance,  a 
small  animal  being  killed  by  fifty  drops  in  six  hours  and  a  quarter,  and  a  larger 
one  by  one  hundred  drops  m  four  hours.  In  all  the  animals  experimcuted  upon, 
Tiolent  clonic  and  tonic  spasms  ensued  after  the  application  of  the  aniline,  and 
continued  almost  uninterruptedly  until  death.  Tnere  was  also  loss  of  sensibi- 
lity, oommencins;  at  the  lower  extremities  and  extending  to  the  upper,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  body  was  also  reduced.  Wherever  the  aniline  was  applied 
locally,  as  in  a  wound  of  the  back,  on  the  stomach,  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
tongue,  or  on  the  conjunctiva,  appearances  of  irritation  were  observed,  which 
are  probably  connected  with  the  power  possessed  by  aniline  of  coagidating 
albumen.  The  aniline  was  never  detected  in  the  urine,  and  it  is  probaole  that 
this  substance  is  eliminated  from  the  body  rather  by  the  organs  of  respiration 
than  by  the  kidneys. 


V.  On  the  Physiological  Action  of  Santonine  and  of  the  Essential  Oil  of  the 
Seeds  of  Artemisia  Contra.  By  Dr.  Edmund  Kose,  of  Berlin.  (Archiv 
fiir  Pathologische  Anatomie  und  Physiologic  und  fiir  Klinische  Mediciu. 
I860.) 

Santonine  is  an  organic  principle  obtained  from  the  Artemisia  contra,  and 
possesses  vermifuge  properties,  but  its  operation  has  only  recently  been 
minutely  studied.  Dr.  Kose  has  taken  it  himself,  in  the  dose  of  a  gramme 
(about  fifteen  grains),  without  injury.  Its  taste  is  bitter,  very  disagreeable, 
and  persistent,  and  it  is  slightly  diuretic,  but  rather  confines  the  bowels.  It 
produces  a  peculiar  and  indescribable  narcotic  effect,  and  causes  a  species  of 
oolour-blinoness,  tinging  all  the  objects  seen  with  a  yellow  hue.  The  essential 
oil  of  Artemisia  contra  is  poisonous ;  it  kills  rabbits  m  the  dose  of  about  two 
grammes,  producing  convulsions  which  descend  from  the  head  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, foliowcJ  by  ascending  paralysis.  This  oil  is  not  vermifuge,  for  in 
medicine  and  medicinal  doses  it  is  absorbed  in  the  stomach  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  small  intestines,  and  does  not  reach  the  lumbrici,  which  generally  exist 
lower  down ;  in  larger  doses  it  is  poisonous.  Santonine,  on  the  other  baud, 
is  a  good  vermifuge ;  it  is  innocuous,  and  traverses  the  whole  of  the  digestive 
canaX  <^  ^  found  in  large  quantity  in  the  fseal  matters,  for  it  is  almost  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  a  small  part  only  is  transformed  into  soluble  sautoiiate 
of  soda,  after  contact  with  the  bile,  and  it  is  santonine  which  most  rapidly 
destroys  the  worms.    Sautoiiate  of  soda  ought  not  to  be  substituted  for  santo* 
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nine,  as  has  sometimes  been  recommended,  for  it  possesses  no  superiority  OTer 
the  latter,  and  is  besides  of  a  more  disagreeable  taste,  and  is  poisonous  in  large 
doses. 


VI.  Oh  the  Treaimeni  of  Prolapsus  Ami  by  SubetUaneotts  Iftjeciiom  of  Sulpkatt 
of  StrychtUa.  By  M.  Dolbeau.  (Bulletin  General  de  Th6rapeutique. 
1861.) 

M.  Dolbeau  met  with  two  cases  in  children,  where  the  prolapsus  of  the 
rectum  was  cured  by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  sulphate  of  strychnia.  The 
first  case  was  that  of  a  little  girl,  aged  three  years  and  a  half,  wno  had  suf- 
fered from  prolapsus  for  two  years.  M.  Dofoeau  injected  with  a  syringe  ten 
drops  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  strychnia  (thirty  centigranunes  of  the  sul- 
j)hate  to  thirty  grammes  of  water)  at  a  short  distance  outside  the  anal  orifice. 
This  operation  did  not  cause  much  pain,  and  the  child  immediately  afterwania 
was  as  lively  as  usual.  The  prolapsus  returned,  howeycr,  and  another  injection 
was  practised,  after  which  there  was  no  return  of  the  malady.  The  other  case 
was  that  of  a  boy  five  years  old,  who  had  prolapsus,  for  which  cold  baths,  cold 
injections  and  astringents,  and,  lastly,  electricity  had  been  prescribed  without 
success.  It  was  therefore  determmed  to  try  the  injection  of  sulphate  of 
strychnia.  A  small  puncture  was  made  quite  close  to  the  anus,  and  a  canula 
was  inserted  a  little  way  into  the  puncture ;  eleven  drops  of  the  solution  were 
injected,  and  the  puncture  was  compressed  for  a  few  seconds  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  liquid.  The  child  did  not  suffer  any  pain,  and  there  was  no  return 
of  the  prolapsus. 

VII.  On  the  Employment  of  Iodine  Inhalations  in  Pulmonary  Phthisis.     By 

Dr.  Simon.     (L'Union  M6dicale,  March  16th,  1861.) 

The  treatment  of  pulmonary  consumption  by  iodine  is  very  frequent  in 
Belgium,  and  has  been  especially  recommended  by  M.  Chartroule.     Under  his 
directions  twenty-eight  patients  in  the  hospital  were  treated  by  the  inhalation 
of  the  vapour  of  pure  iodine,  and  of  this  number  only  eleven  could  be  said  to 
derive  no  benefit  from  the  treatment.    In  these  unsuccessful  cases,  the  pul- 
monary lesions  were  not  modified,  but  still  the  symptoms  were  not  aggravated 
in  any  case.     In  opposition  to  the  statement  that  iodine  vapour  produced 
haemoptysis,  it  was  tound  that  pulmonary  haemorrhage  ceasea  more  rapidly 
under  this  kind  of  treatment  than  under  other  plans  which  are  more  generally 
employed.     Seventeen  patients  derived  positive  benefit  from  the  iodine  treat- 
ment, and  this  improvement  was  observed  not  only  in  relation  to  the  general 
symptoms,  but  also  to  the  pulmonary  lesion  itself,  as  was  proved  by  percussion 
and  auscultation.     Out  of  the  seventeen  patients,  four  might  be  considered 
as  actually  cured.    One  of  the  cases  of  cure  is  the  following: — A  youtli, 
sixteen  years  of  age,  entered  the  hospital  in  such  an  alarming  condition  that  at 
first  the  physicians  hesitated  to  submit  him  to  the  iodine  inhalations.     He  was 
in  a  state  of  great  emaciation,  and  his  skin  was  almost  constantly  covered  with 
profuse  perspiration  ;  he  had  diarrhoea  wliich  had  lasted  for  two  months,  and  he 
nad  repeatealy  sufi"ered  from  haimoptysis.    There  were  very  extensive  indura- 
tions in  the  lungs,  and  at  the  apex  of  the  right  lung  there  was  a  cavity  of  some 
size,  as  was  shown  by  very  obvious  gargouillement.    The  expectoration  was 
also  characteristic.    After  resting  a  few  days,  this  young  man  was  subjected  to 
the  iodine  inhalations,  and  all  the  symptoms  which  had  appeared  so  serious 
were  soon  modified  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.    Tiie  general  symptoms  dis* 
appeared  first,  and  the  body  recovered   its  plumpness  with  great  rapidity. 
The  perspuration,  diarrhoea,  fever,  cough,  and  expectoration  were  soon  relieved 
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or  reniOTed,  and  six  weeks  after  admission  into  the  hospital  the  patient  went 
out  quite  well. 

Several  other  cases  of  the  same  nature  are  recorded  from  both  the  public 
and  private  practice  of  M.  Chartroule,  and  in  all  of  them  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  iodine  inhalations  are  remarkably  exhibited.  Dr.  Simon,  who  relates 
the  cases,  attributes  a  great  part  of  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment  to  the  ap- 

Siratos  employed  for  inhalation,  which,  however,  is  not  described  in  the  paper. 
y  this  apparatus,  it  appears,  a  degree  of  precision  is  given  to  the  treatment 
which  consequently  becomes  the  more  efficacious,  for  the  dose  of  the  vapour 
may  be  estimated  with  exactness,  and  the  remedy  may  be  made  proportionate 
to  the  severity  of  the  disease  and  the  strength  of  the  patient. 


VIII.  Om  the  Employment  of  Dover* s  Powder  in  the  Perspirations  of  Phthisis. 

(Gazette  Medicale  de  Lyon,  January,  1861.) 

This  medicine  has  been  recommended  in  phthisical  sweating  by  M.  Dcs- 
camps,  who  has  found  it  uniformly  successful.  It  might  be  douoted,  on  theo- 
retical grounds,  whether  the  Dover's  powder,  being  itself  a  sudorific,  would  be 
likely  to  check  undue  perspiration ;  but  according  to  M.  Descamps,  the  effect 
has  even  surpassed  expectation,  the  sweating  bemg  suppressed  from  the  first, 
and  the  success  of  this  mode  of  treatment  is  proved  by  the  results  of  ex- 
perience during  a  period  of  eighteen  years.  The  mode  of  administration 
recommended  by  M.  Descamps  is  the  following : — "  We  possess,"  says  he, 
"several  records  of  phthisical  cases  in  which  the  perspiration  was  arrested  up 
to  the  period  of  death.  The  powder  was  generally  given  in  the  dose  of 
fifty  centigrammes  (a  centigramme  is  *1543  of  a  grain)  in  the  evening  at 
different  hours,  according  to  that  which  announced  the  commencement  of  the 
sweating;  and  not  only  was  it  always  observed  that  it  prevented  this  symp- 
tom, but  it  also  diminished  diarrhoea,  allayed  cough,  and  predisposed  to  sleep.  It 
sometimes  happened  that  the  powder  was  vomited ;  in  such  cases  the  dose  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  ol  which  was  given  in  the  evening,  and  the  other 
during  the  night,  when  the  patient  was  awoke.'* 


IX.  On  the  Employment  of  Opium  in  Large  Doses ^  and  Inhalations  of  Chloro- 
form, in  Idiopathic  Tetanus.     (Bulletm  G6n6ral  de  Th^rapeutiquc,  January 
15th,  1861.) 

According  to  the  results  of  experience,  opium  is  still  the  most  efficacious 
remedy  in  the  treatment  of  idiopathic  tetanus,  and  its  use  may  be  continued 
with  safetv  for  a  long  iteriod.  Two  cases  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of 
M.  Grisolfe  appear  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  this  point ;  and  one  of  the  cases 
presents  this  peculiarity,  that  it  shows  how  much  superior  opium  is  to  inha- 
lations of  chloroform,  to  which  latter  great  efficacy  was  at  first  attributed. 
The  fact  is,  that  although  the  inhalations  of  chloroform  suspend  for  a  short 
period  the  symptoms  of  tetanus,  they  do  not  remove  them  altogether,  and 
with  the  elimination  of  the  chloroform  the  disease  resumes  its  primitive  cha- 
racter and  pursues  its  course.  The  two  cases  recorded  were  those  of  a  man 
and  a  woman,  both  of  whom,  without  any  appreciable  cause,  were  attacked 
with  tetanus.  In  the  first,  which  was  that  of  the  man,  inhalations  of  chloro- 
form were  repeatedly  employed,  vrith  temporary  relief;  but  as  soon  as  the 
effects  of  the  ansesthetic  passed  away,  the  tetanic  convulsions  reappeared.  At 
last,  opium  was  given  in  the  dose  of  five  centigrammes  every  hour  (a  centi- 
gramme is  '1543  of  a  grain) ;  and  after  some  days  of  this  treatment,  during 
which  a  large  quantity  of  opium  was  taken  by  the  patient,  the  tetanic  symp- 
toms disappeared,  and  the  patient  completely  recovered.    In  the  other  case« 
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that  of  tlie  woman,  the  opiate  treatment  was  pursued  from  the  first,  tb^ 
bowels,  however,  being  relieved  by  cast  or  oil  and  purgative  injections,  and  after" 
persevering  in  this  treatment  for  some  dajs  this  patient  was  also  cured. 


X.  Case  of  Purpura  ITtFmorrha^ica  rapidly  cured  by  the  Ferehloride  of  Iron. 
(Journal  de  Medcchie  de  Bruxelles,  January,  1861.) 

M.  Van  Holsbeck  has  communicated  the  following  case  to  the  Soci^t^  dc 
M6decine  of  Brussels.     A  girl,  aged  eighteen,  was  suddenly  seized  with  un- 
easiness, pain,  nausea,  and  shiverino:.     Die  next  day  she  perceived  that  her 
saliva  was  hloodv,  and  that  her  skin  was  covered  with  blue  and  red  spots. 
!M.  Van  llolsheclt  saw  her  the  same  day,  and  found  the  chin,  neck,  trunk,  and 
limbs  covered  with  small  circular  spots  of  various  size  and  colour ;  and  there 
were  larpc  patches  of  ecchymosis,  of  a  violet  and  greenish  tint,  on  the  breasts, 
elbows,  loins,  and  calves  of  the  legs.    Here  and  there  were  also  spots  on  the 
lips,  the  ed^es  of  the  tongue,  the  gums,  the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  and  the 
velum  palati.    The  patient  expectorated  continually  frothy  mucus  reddened 
with  blood,  and  the  gums  bled  slightly.    A  mixture  was  immediately  prescribed 
containing  one  gramme  of  perchloricie  of  iron,  and  it  was  continued  on  the 
following  days.     In  about  a  week  the  patient  began  to  feel  better,  the  spots 
were  blacker,  and  some  new  ones  had  made  their  aj)pearance,  but  the  expecto- 
ration was  no  longer  bloody.    In  a  day  or  two  afterwards  she  felt  auite  well, 
no  niorc  spots  were  observed,  and  the  ecchymoses  had  become  much  less  ex- 
tensive ;  there  was  no  more  bloody  expectoration,  and  the  gums  were  altogether 
restored  to  their  natural  condition.     In  a  fortnight  after  the  admission  Si  this 
))atient  into  the  hospital  she  was  completely  cured,  and  the  skin  no  longer 
presented  the  least  spot  or  ecchymosis. 


XI.  Ofi  the  Remedies  for  Tape-teomi  in  Abyssinia,    By  Dr.  Ck>UBBON. 
tin  General  de  Th6rapeutique,  AprQ  30th,  and  May  16th,  1861.) 


(Bulle- 


Thc  remedies  for  tape-worm  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Abyssinian  Materia 
Medica,  and  they  are  perhaps  the  only  remedies  that  the  Abyssinians  are 
acquainted  with,  and  that  are  really  useful  to  them.  Among  these  remedies, 
the  kousso  and  mesenna  must  l)c  ranked  first,  and  afterwards  the  fresh  bark  of 
the  ))omegranate,  the  habi-tsalim,  habi-tchogo,  belbelta,  and  soaria.  The 
koHsso  is  furnished  by  a  rosaceous  plant  of  the  tribe  of  the  spirseas,  and  ap- 
proximating to  the  genus  agrimonia,  and  is  called  the  Brayera  anikelmimiica. 
This  is  a  beautiful  dicccious  tree,  terminated  above  by  a  bunch  of  leaves,  and 
with  long,  pendant  bunches  of  flowers.  The  latter  are  the  parts  employed, 
and  t  he  dose  is  a  handful.  The  Abyssinians  reduce  the  kousso  into  a  coarae 
powder,  and  swallow  it  mixed  with  water.  An  hour  after  taking  it,  there  is  an 
ordinary  evacuation,  and  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  later  there  is  a  liquid  motioo, 
and  at  the  end  of  three,  or  sometimes  four  or  six  hours,  the  tenia  is  expelled  in 
the  form  of  a  whitish  ball.  The  Abyssinians  swallow  the  kousso  fasting,  and 
take  no  food  until  after  the  expulsion  of  the  taenia,  but  afterwards  they  drink 
and  eat  abundantly,  and  use  the  most  exciting  kinds  of  food  and  drink.  The 
fkesenna,  another  remedy  for  tape  worm,  was  once  supposed  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Juniperus  procera,  but  it  is  really  the  product  ot  a  legnminoua  plant,  the 
Alhizzia  anthelmintica,  a  tree  of  some  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  a  thick  and 
very  ru^us  bark.  The  latter  is  the  part  used  in  medicine.  The  AbysaiMiana 
take  it  m  various  ways,  but  they  always  employ  the  powdered  bark  in  the  dose 
of  about  sixty  grammes,  lliey  mix  it  with  water,  or  they  make  it  into  bread 
\uth  flour,  or  they  incoiporate  it  with  butter  or  honey,  so  as  to  fonn  a  kind 
of  bolus,  which  they  swallow.    The  consequence  is,  that  on  the  evening  when 
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tlie  drag  is  taken  there  is  a  semi-solid  motion,  in  which  there  are  some  frag- 
ments of  the  irorm.    It  is  only  on  the  next  day  and  the  following  days  that  the 
rest  of  the  taenia  is  expelled  in  sero-mucous  evacuations.    The  mesenna  is  said 
to  be  the  best  remedy  for  tape-worm,  and  completely  expels  this  parasite  from 
tlie  body.    The  kibi4MaUm  is  obtained  from  two  kmds  of  jasmine— the  /ot- 
tMwm  Ab^fwmicum  and  the  /.  floribuHdum — and  the  leaves  are  the  parts  em- 
}^jed,  mixed  with  the  young  shoots  of  the  OUa  eirysophjflla,  a  kind  of  olive. 
A  handful  of  this  mixture  is  pounded  very  carefully  between  two  stones,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  water,  and  thus  a  kind  of  liquid  paste  is  obtained  and 
svallowed  by  the  natives.    It  is  said  to  be  very  emcacious  in  expelling  the 
^oia.    The  katn-ichogo  is  now  proved  to  be  the  Oxalis  anthelmintica^  a  hand- 
some plant  with  a  subterranean  stem,  terminated  by  an  oval  bulb  of  the  size  of 
a  chesnut.    The  bulbs  are  the  parts  employed,  in  the  dose  of  sixty  grammes 
or  more ;  the  Abyssinians  eat  them  by  handfuls  like  small  onions,  or  bruising 
^em  on  a  stone,  they  mix  them  with  fluid,  and  drink  the  juice  after  it  has  been 
strained  through  linen.    The  haU'tchoao  is  said  to  be  almost  as  efficacious  as 
the  kousso.    The  belbelta  belongs  to  the  family  of  amaraniaceaty  and  is  said  to 
be  obtained  from  the  Celosia  adoenm.    According  to  Schimpcr,  the  leaves, 
^owexs,  and  fruits  are  employed  for  the  ttenia ;  but  MM.  Eerrel  and  Gallnier 
•tale  that  it  is  the  powdered  seeds  which  are  used.    The  soaria  is  a  small 
s*UTib  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Myrtacea,  and  is  the  Mcesa  picta.     The 
P^rt  employed  is  the  fresh  fruit,  or  the  same  part  dried.     The  roman  is  the 
£!^ive  name  of  the  Punica  granalum,  or  pomegranate.     In  Abyssinia,  as  in 
**urope,  the  bark  of  the  root  is  the  part  employed,  but  it  is  rarely  used. 
A^png  all  these  remedies  for  tape-worm,  the  kousso,  the  mesenna,  and  the 
^^oi-tchogo  are  almost  the  only  anthelmintics  employed  by  the  Abyssinians. 


^  On  the  Internal  Employment  of  Chloroform.    By  M.  Bonnet  and  Dr.  De- 
BOXTT.     (Bulletin  General  de  Th^rapeutique,  April  I5th,  1861.) 

*.  ?^  consequence  of  the  difference  in  density  between  chloroform  and  water, 
<^  ^  rather  difficult  to  administer  the  former  drug  as  an  internal  remedy,  because 
^  ^^s  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  and  can  only  be  suspended  by* continual 
^^^ajdng.    M.  Bonnet  has  therefore  proposed  to  employ  glycerine  as  a  medium 
^^  the  administration  of  chloroform.    Equal  parts  of  chloroform  and  glycerine 
^^  poured  into  a  mortar,  and  the  mixture  is  rubbed  up  gently  until  no  more 
'itops  of  chloroform  can  be  perceived ;  then  the  distilled  water  or  other  adju- 
^^  is  added,  and  a  very  limpid  mixture  is  obtained,  not  exhibiting  the  slightest 
^facc  of  chloroform  in  the  free  state.    The  glycerine  sho'ild  be  quite  pure — 
that  is  to  say,  it  ought  to  be  carefidly  freed  from  organic  matters,  fatty  volatile 
icids,  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  certain  salts,  with  which  it  is  often  adulte- 
rated in  commerce.    Dr.  Debout  approves  the  suggestion  of  M.  Bonnet  as  to 
the  mixture  of  chloroform  with  glycerine,  but  he  recommends  that  the  propor- 
tions of  the  two  shoidd  be  different.    Dr.  Debout's  formula  consists  ot  thirty 
grammes  of  glycerine  and  two  grammes  of  chloroform,  a  teaspoonful  for  a  dose 
m  a  glass  oi  water.    The  dose  of  chloroform  thus  taken  amounts  to  twelve 
drops. 

XUI.  On  the  JJee  ^  Perehloride  of  Iron  in  some  Cutaneous  Affectione, 

(dkizette  des  Hopitaux,  Jan.,  1861.) 

M.  Dcvergie,  of  the  Hopital  St.-Louis,  has  observed  some  very  satisfactory 
resulta  from  the  use  of  perehloride  of  iron  in  the  treatment  of  certain  cutaneous 
diseascfly  and  other  practitioners  have  confirmed  the  merits  of  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment.   The  two  following  cases  are  recorded  by  M.  Bouron  des  Clayes,  of 
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that  of  the  woman,  the  opiate  treatment  was  pursued  from  the  first,  the 
bowels,  however,  being  relieved  by  east  or  oil  and  purgative  injections,  and  after 
persevering  in  this  treatment  for  some  days  this  patient  was  also  cured. 


X.  Case  of  Purpura  fTtrmorrkai/ira  rapidly  cwred  by  the  Pereklaride  of  Iron, 
(Journal  de  Medecme  de  Bruxellcs,  January,  1861.) 

M.  Van  Holsbeck  has  communicated  the  following  case  to  the  Soci^t^  de 
lJ6decine  of  Brussels.  A  girl,  aged  eighteen,  was  suddenly  seized  with  un- 
easiness, pain,  nausea,  and  shiverin<».  The  next  day  she  perceived  that  her 
saliva  was  bloody,  and  that  her  skm  was  covered  with  blue  and  red  spots. 
M.  Van  Holsbeclt  saw  her  the  same  day,  and  found  the  chin,  neck,  trunk,  and 
limbs  covered  with  small  circular  spots  of  various  size  and  colour ;  and  there 
were  larpe  patches  of  ecchymosis,  of  a  violet  and  greenish  tint,  on  the  breasts, 
elbows,  loins,  and  calves  of  the  legs.  Here  and  there  were  also  spots  on  the 
lips,  the  ed^s  of  the  tongue,  the  gums,  the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  and  the 
velum  palati.  The  patient  expectorated  continually  frothy  mucus  reddened 
with  blood,  and  the  gums  bled  slightly.  A  mixture  was  immediately  prescribed 
containing  one  gramme  of  perchloride  of  iron,  and  it  was  continued  on  the 
following  days.  In  about  a  week  the  patient  began  to  feel  better,  the  spoti 
were  blacker,  and  some  new  ones  had  made  their  appearance,  but  the  expecto- 
ration was  no  longer  bloody.  In  a  day  or  two  afterwards  she  felt  quite  well, 
no  more  spots  were  observed,  and  the  ecchymoses  had  become  muck  less  ex- 
tensive ;  tnere  was  no  more  bloody  expectoration,  and  the  gums  were  altogether 
restored  to  their  natural  condition,  in  a  fortnight  after  tne  admission  m  this 
patient  into  the  hospital  she  was  completely  cured,  and  the  skin  no  longer 
presented  the  least  spot  or  ecchymosis. 


XI.  On  the  Remedies  for  Tape-ieorm  in  Abymnia,    By  Dr.  Coubbon.    (Bulle- 
tin G^n^ral  de  Th^rapeutique,  April  30th,  and  May  15th,  1S61.) 

The  remedies  for  tape-worm  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Abyssinian  Materia 
Mcdica,  and  they  are  perhaps  the  only  remedies  that  the  Abyssinians  are 
acquainted  with,  and  that  are  really  useful  to  them.  Among  these  remedies, 
the  kousso  and  mesenna  must  be  ranked  first,  and  afterwards  the  fresh  bark  of 
the  pomegranate,  the  habi-tsalim,  habi-tchogo,  belbelta,  and  soaria.  The 
kousso  is  furnished  by  a  rosaceous  plant  of  the  tribe  of  the  spirseas,  and  ap- 
proximating to  the  genus  agrimonia,  and  is  caUcd  t4ie  Brayera  anthelmkniia^ 
This  is  a  beautiful  aia?cious  tree,  terminated  above  by  a  bunch  of  leaves,  aud 
with  long,  pendant  bunches  of  flowers.  The  latter  are  the  parts  employed, 
and  the  dose  is  a  handful.  The  Abyssinians  reduce  the  kousso  into  a  coarM 
powder,  and  swallow  it  mixed  with  water.  An  hour  after  taking  it,  there  is  an 
ordinary  evacuation,  and  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  later  there  is  a  liquid  motion, 
and  at  the  end  of  three,  or  sometimes  four  or  six  hours,  the  taenia  is  expelled  in 
the  form  of  a  whitish  ball.  The  Abyssinians  swallow  the  kousso  fasting,  and 
take  no  food  until  after  the  expubion  of  the  taenia,  but  afterwards  they  drink 
and  eat  abundantly,  and  use  the  most  exciting  kinds  of  food  and  drink.  Hm 
mesennay  another  remedy  for  tape-worm,  was  once  supposed  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Juniperus  procera,  but  it  is  really  the  product  of  a  leguminous  plant,  tlue 
Alhizzia  anthelmitiiica,  a  tree  of  some  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  a  thick  and 
very  rufous  bark.  The  latter  is  the  part  used  in  medicine.  The  Abyssinians 
take  it  in  various  ways,  but  they  always  employ  the  powdered  bark  in  the  dose 
of  about  sixty  grammes.  They  mix  it  witli  water,  or  they  make  it  into  bread 
with  flour,  or  they  incorporate  it  with  butter  or  honey,  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  bolus,  which  they  swallow.    The  consequence  is,  that  on  the  evening  when 
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the  drug  is  taken  there  is  a  semi-solid  motion,  in  which  there  are  some  frag- 
nents  of  the  irorm.  It  is  only  on  the  next  day  and  the  following  days  that  the 
rest  of  the  tsnia  is  expelled  in  sero-mucous  evacaations.  The  mesenna  is  said 
to  be  the  best  remedy  for  tape-worm,  and  completely  expels  this  parasite  from 
the  body.  The  iabi-tsalim  is  obtained  from  two  kmds  of  jasmine— the  Jm- 
wuMMM  Ab^ssimicum  and  the  /.  floribundum — and  the  leases  are  the  parts  eni- 
pioyed,  mixed  with  the  young  shoots  of  the  Olea  ckfysophylla,  a  kind  of  olive. 
A  handful  of  this  mixture  is  pounded  very  carefully  between  two  stones,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  water,  and  thus  a  kind  of  hquid  paste  is  obtained  and 
•mUlowed  by  the  natives.  It  is  said  to  be  very  emcacioiis  in  expclline  the 
tenia.  The  habi-iehogo  is  now  proved  to  be  the  Oxalis  anthelmiRhca,  a  hand- 
some plant  with  a  subterranean  stem,  terminated  by  an  oval  bulb  of  the  size  of 
a  chesnut.  The  bulbs  are  the  parts  employed,  in  the  dose  of  sixty  grammes 
or  more ;  the  Abyssinians  eat  them  by  handfuls  like  small  onions,  or  uruising 
them  on  a  stone,  they  mix  them  with  fluid,  and  drink  the  juice  after  it  has  been 
strained  through  linen.  The  kabi-tchoao  is  said  to  be  almost  as  efficacious  as 
the  kousso.  The  belbelta  belongs  to  the  family  of  amarantacea,  and  is  said  to 
be  obtained  from  the  Celosia  adoensis.  According  to  Schimpcr,  the  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruits  are  employed  for  the  ttenia ;  but  MM.  Ferrel  and  Galinier 
state  that  it  is  the  powdered  seeds  which  are  used.  The  soaria  is  a  small 
shrub  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Myrtacea,  and  is  the  Mcesa  picta.  The 
part  employed  is  the  fresh  fruit,  or  the  same  part  dried.  The  roman  is  the 
native  name  of  the  Punica  granatum,  or  pomegranate.  In  Abyssinia,  as  in 
Europe,  the  bark  of  the  root  is  the  part  employed,  but  it  is  rarely  used. 
Among  all  these  remedies  for  tape-worm,  the  kousso,  the  mesenna,  aud  the 
habi-tcnogo  are  almost  the  only  anthelmintics  employed  by  the  Abyssinians. 


XIL  On  the  Internal  Employment  of  Chloroform.    By  M.  Bonnet  and  Dr.  De- 
bout.     (Bulletin  General  de  Th^rapeutique,  April  15 th,  1861.) 

In  oonseouence  of  the  difference  in  density  between  chloroform  and  water, 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  administer  the  former  drug  as  an  internal  remedy,  because 
it  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  and  can  only  be  suspended  by  continual 
shaking.  M.  Bonnet  has  therefore  proposed  to  employ  glycerine  as  a  medium 
for  the  administration  of  chloroform.  Equal  parts  of  chloroform  and  glycerine 
are  poured  into  a  mortar,  and  the  mixture  is  rubbed  up  gently  until  no  more 
drops  of  chloroform  can  be  perceived ;  then  the  distilled  water  or  other  adju- 
vant is  added,  and  a  very  limpid  mixture  is  obtained,  not  exhibiting  the  slightest 
trace  of  chloroform  in  the  free  state.  The  glycerine  sho«ild  be  quite  pure— 
that  is  to  say,  it  ought  to  be  carefully  freed  from  organic  matters,  fatty  volatile 
acids,  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  certain  salts,  with  which  it  is  often  adulte- 
rated in  commerce.  Dr.  Debout  approves  the  suggestion  of  M.  Bonnet  as  to 
the  mixture  of  chloroform  with  glycerine,  but  he  recommends  that  the  proi>or- 
tions  of  the  two  should  be  different.  Dr.  Debout's  formula  consists  ot  thirty 
grammes  of  glycerine  and  two  grammes  of  cliloroform,  a  teaspoonful  for  a  dose 
in  a  glass  or  water.  The  dose  of  chloroform  thus  taken  amounts  to  twelve 
drops. 

XIII.  On  the  Use  ^  Perehloride  of  Iron  in  some  Cutaneous  Affections, 

(dkizette  des  Hopitaux,  Jan.,  1861.) 

M.  DcTCtgie,  of  the  Hopital  St.-Loiiis,  has  observed  some  very  satisfactory 
resulta  from  the  use  of  perehloride  of  iron  in  the  treatment  of  certain  cutaneous 
j^tfiHyyCT,  and  other  practitioners  have  confirmed  the  merits  of  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment.   The  two  following  cases  are  recorded  by  M.  Bouron  des  Clayes,  of 
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that  of  the  woman,  the  opiate  treatment  was  pursued  from  the  first,  the 
bowels,  however,  being  relieved  by  castor  oil  and  purgative  injections,  and  after 
persevering  in  this  treatment  for  some  days  this  patient  was  also  cured. 


X.  Case  ofPurpura  Hcpmorrkaaica  rapidly  cured  by  the  Perchloride  of  Iron, 
(Journal  de  Medecme  de  Bruxelles,  January,  1861.) 

M.  Van  Holsbeck  has  communicated  the  following  case  to  the  Soci^t^  de 
M6decine  of  Brussels.  A  girl,  a^ed  eighteen,  was  suddenly  seized  with  un- 
easiness, pain,  nausea,  and  shiverinjj.  The  next  day  she  perceived  that  her 
saliva  was  bloodv,  and  that  her  skin  was  covered  with  blue  and  red  spots. 
!M.  Van  Holsbect  saw  her  the  same  day,  and  found  the  chin,  neck,  trunk,  and 
limbs  covered  with  small  circular  spots  of  various  size  and  colour ;  and  there 
were  laree  patches  of  ecchvmosis,  of  a  violet  and  greenish  tint,  on  the  breasts, 
elbows,  loins,  and  calves  or  the  legs.  Here  and  there  were  also  spot^  on  the 
lips,  the  edges  of  the  tongue,  the  gums,  the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  and  the 
velum  palati.  The  patient  expectorated  continually  frothy  mucus  reddened 
with  blood,  and  tlie  gums  bled  slightly.  A  mixture  was  immediately  prescribed 
containing  one  gramme  of  perchloride  of  iron,  and  it  was  contiuued  on  the 
following  days.  In  about  a  week  the  patient  began  to  feel  better,  the  spot* 
were  blacker,  and  some  new  ones  had  made  their  appearance,  but  the  expecto- 
ration was  no  longer  bloody.  In  a  day  or  two  afterwards  she  felt  quite  well, 
no  more  spots  were  observed,  and  the  ecchymoses  had  become  much  less  ex- 
tensive ;  tnere  was  no  more  bloody  expectoration,  and  the  gums  were  altogether 
restored  to  their  natural  condition.  In  a  fortnight  after  tne  admission  of  this 
patient  into  the  hospital  she  was  completely  cured,  and  the  skin  no  longer 
presented  the  least  spot  or  ecchymosis. 


XI.  On  the  Remedies  for  Tape-worm  in  Abvssinia,    By  Dr.  Coubbon.     (Ball^ 
tin  G^n^ral  de  Th^rapeutique,  April  30th,  and  May  15th,  1861.) 

The  remedies  for  tape-worm  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Abyssinian  Materia 
Medica,  and  they  are  perhaps  the  only  remedies  that  the  Abyssinians  are 
acquainted  with,  and  that  are  really  useful  to  them.  Among  these  remedies, 
the  kousso  and  mesenna  must  be  ranked  first,  and  afterwards  the  fresh  bark  of 
the  pomegranate,  the  habi-tsalim,  habi-tchogo,  belbelta,  and  soaria.  The 
kousso  is  furnished  by  a  rosaceous  plant  of  the  tribe  of  the  spirsas,  and  ap- 
proximating to  the  genus  agrimonia,  and  is  called  the  Brayera  anihelm*iica. 
This  is  a  beautiful  dieecious  tree,  terminated  above  by  a  bunch  of  leaves,  and 
with  long,  pendant  bunches  of  flowers.  The  latter  are  the  parts  employed, 
and  the  dose  is  a  handful.  The  Abyssinians  reduce  the  kousso  into  a  ooarbe 
powder,  and  swallow  it  mixed  with  water.  An  hour  after  taking  it,  there  is  an 
ordinary  evacuation,  and  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  later  there  is  a  liquid  motion, 
and  at  the  end  of  three,  or  sometimes  four  or  six  hours,  the  tenia  is  expelled  in 
the  form  of  a  whitish  ball.  The  Abyssinians  swallow  the  kousso  fasting,  and 
take  no  food  until  after  the  expulsion  of  the  taenia,  but  afterwards  they  drink 
and  eat  abundantly,  and  use  the  most  exciting  kinds  of  food  and  drink.  The 
mesenna^  another  remedy  for  tape-worm,  was  once  supposed  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Juniperus  procera,  but  it  is  really  the  product  of  a  legnminous  phmt,  tJ^e 
Albizzia  anthelminiica^  a  tree  of  some  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  a  thick  and 
very  ni^us  bark.  The  latter  is  the  part  used  in  medicine.  The  Abyssinians 
take  it  m  various  ways,  but  they  always  employ  the  powdered  bark  iu  the  dose 
of  about  sixty  grammes.  They  mix  it  with  water,  or  they  make  it  into  bread 
>^ith  flour,  or  they  incorporate  it  with  butter  or  honey,  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  bolus,  which  they  swallow.    The  consequence  is,  that  on  the  evening  Nvhcn 
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the  drug  is  taken  there  is  a  semi-solid  motion,  in  which  there  are  some  frag- 
ments of  the  worm.  It  is  only  on  the  next  day  and  the  following  days  that  the 
rest  of  the  tienia  is  expelled  in  sero-mucous  evacuations.  The  mcsenna  is  said 
to  be  the  best  remedy  for  tape-worm,  and  completely  expels  this  parasite  from 
the  body.  The  kabi-Ualim  is  obtained  &om  two  kmds  of  jasmine— the  Jm- 
minum  AbymiUcum  and  the  /.  floribundum — and  the  leaves  are  the  parts  em- 
pbyed,  mixed  with  the  young  shoots  of  the  Olea  chrysophjflla,  a  kind  of  olive. 
A  handful  of  this  mixture  is  pounded  very  carefully  between  two  stones,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  water,  and  thus  a  kind  of  hquid  paste  is  obtained  and 
swallowed  by  the  natives.  It  is  said  to  be  very  emcacious  in  expelling  the 
tenia.  The  habi-tehogo  is  now  proved  to  be  the  OxalU  anthelminticay  a  hand- 
some plant  with  a  subterranean  stem,  terminated  by  an  oval  bulb  of  the  size  of 
a  chesnut.  The  bulbs  are  the  parts  employed,  in  the  dose  of  sixty  grammes 
or  more ;  the  Abyssinians  eat  them  by  handfuls  like  small  onions,  or  oruising 
them  on  a  stone,  they  mix  them  with  fluid,  and  drink  the  juice  after  it  has  been 
strained  through  linen.  The  habi-tchoao  is  said  to  be  almost  as  efficacious  as 
the  kousso.  The  belbelta  belongs  to  the  family  of  amarantacca,  and  is  said  to 
be  obtained  from  the  Celosia  adoensis.  According  to  Schimper,  the  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruits  are  employed  for  the  taenia ;  but  MM.  Perrel  and  Gallnier 
state  that  it  is  the  powdered  seeds  which  are  used.  The  soaria  is  a  small 
shrub  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Myrtacea^  and  is  the  Mcesa  picta.  The 
part  employed  is  the  fresh  fruit,  or  the  same  part  dried.  The  roman  is  the 
native  name  of  the  Punica  granatum,  or  pomegranate.  In  Abyssinia,  as  in 
Europe,  the  bark  of  the  root  is  the  part  employed,  but  it  is  rarely  used. 
Among  all  these  remedies  for  tape-worm,  the  kousso,  the  mesenna,  and  the 
babi-tchogo  are  almost  the  only  anthelmintics  employed  by  the  Abyssinians. 


XIL  On  the  InUma/  Emplovment  of  Chloroform.    By  M.  Bonnet  and  Dr.  De- 
bout.     (Bulletin  General  de  Th^rapeutique,  April  15th,  1861.) 

In  conseouence  of  the  difference  in  density  between  chloroform  and  water, 
it  is  rather  aifficult  to  administer  the  former  drug  as  an  internal  remedy,  because 
it  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  and  can  only  be  suspended  by* continual 
shaking.  M.  Bonnet  has  therefore  proposed  to  employ  glycerine  as  a  medium 
for  the  administration  of  chloroform.  Equal  parts  of  chloroform  and  glycerine 
are  poured  into  a  mortar,  and  the  mixture  is  rubbed  up  gently  until  no  more 
drops  of  chloroform  can  be  perceived ;  then  the  distilled  water  or  other  adju- 
Tant  is  added,  and  a  very  limpid  mixture  is  obtained,  not  exhibiting  the  slightest 
trace  of  chloroform  in  the  free  state.  The  glycerine  sho'ild  be  quite  pure— 
that  is  to  say,  it  ought  to  be  carefully  freed  from  organic  matters,  fatty  volatile 
acids,  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  certain  salts,  with  which  it  is  often  adulte- 
rated in  commerce.  Dr.  Debout  approves  the  suggestion  of  M.  Bonnet  as  to 
the  mixture  of  chloroform  with  glycerine,  but  he  recommends  that  the  propor- 
tions of  the  two  should  be  different.  Dr.  Debout's  formula  consists  of  thirty 
grammes  of  glycerine  and  two  grammes  of  chloroform,  a  teaspoonful  for  a  dose 
in  a  glass  of  water.  The  dose  of  chloroform  thus  taken  amounts  to  twelve 
drops. 

XIIL  On  the  U»e  ^  Perehloride  of  Iron  in  tome  Cutaneous  Jffections. 

((Gazette  des  Hopitaux,  Jan.,  1861.) 

M.  Devergie,  of  the  Hopital  St.-Louis,  has  observed  some  very  satisfactory 
resnlte  from  the  use  of  perehloride  of  iron  in  the  treatment  of  certain  cutaneous 
diseases^  and  other  practitioners  have  conflrmed  the  merits  of  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment.   The  two  following  cases  are  recorded  by  M.  Bouron  des  Clayes,  of 
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Cr^teil.  The  first  was  that  of  a  man,  sixty-five  years  old,  who  was 
horn  eczema,  accompanied  with  insupportable  itching,  extending  from  the 
scrotum  to  the  margin  of  the  anus.  Poultices  of  potato-starch,  ointments 
made  with  tar,  and  oil  of  cade  were  employed  without  success,  and  at  length 
M.  Bouron  des  Clayes  lightly  touched  all  the  affected  surfaces  with  a  camel's 
hair  pencil  dipped  in  liquid  percbloride  of  iron,  over  which  he  laid  a  thick 
coating  of  collodion.  On  the  next  day,  the  skin  was  a  little  brown,  and  com- 
pletely dry  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  eczema,  and  a  fresh  application  was 
made  of  the  percbloride  and  of  collodion.  The  day  afterwards,  nothing  re- 
mained except  the  colour  of  the  skin  to  indicate  tliat  the  patient  had  oeen 
affected  with  any  eruption.  The  second  case  was  that  of  a  strong  man,  fortj- 
seven  years  old,  who  was  suffering  from  itch,  but  who  had  also  had  for  a  long 
time  lichen  agrim  of  the  forearm.  M.  Bouron  des  Clayes  applied  an  ointmeut 
composed  of  percbloride  of  iron,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  hog's  lard,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  few  days  the  itch  had  completely  disappeared,  the  lichen  was 
altogether  improved,  and  he  was  rapidly  cured. 


XIY.  On  the  Use  of  Digitalis  in  Large  Dotes  in  the  Treatment  of  Menorrhit^a. 

(Gazette  des  Hopitaux,  1861.) 

A  woman  who  had  suffered  from  menorrhagia  for  six  weeks,  entered  the 
Hotel  Dieu  as  a  patient.  She  was  immediately  ordered  to  take  ergot  of  rye, 
but  without  any  beneficial  effect.  M.  Trousseau  then  recommended  a  verf 
strong  infusion  of  digitalis  (ei^ht  grammes  of  the  leaves  to  two  hundred 
grammes  of  water.)  This  medicine,  according  to  M.  Trousseau,  ought  to  be 
administered  in  a  certain  manner :  the  stroi^  mfusion  should  be  given  in  the 
dose  of  a  tablcspoonful  every  half-hour.  When  digitalis  is  taken  in  a  large 
dose,  warning  is  given  of  the  danger  which  it  may  produce,  by  a  series  of 
symptoms  arising  from  the  irritating  action  of  the  digitalis  on  the  gastro-iu- 
testmal  mucous  membrane — namely,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  pains  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels.     As  soon  as  the  medicine  is  absorbed,  a  sexiond  series  of 

Eoisonous  symptoms  is  observed,  as  vertigo,  disturbance  of  vision,  pain  in  the 
ead,  delirium,  stupor,  &c.  It  is  necessary  to  discontinue  the  medicine  as 
soon  as  the  first  set  of  symptoms  is  induced.  In  the  case  of  the  patient  abofc 
alluded  to,  the  digitalis  was  given  for  five  hours.  As  soon  as  the  first  symp- 
toms of  vomiting  were  observed,  the  haemorrhage  from  the  uterus  was  arrested, 
and  did  not  return.  Although  the  digitalis  in  this  case  did  not  produce  any 
very  serious  symptoms  of  poisoning,  yet  the  pupil  remained  for  a  long  time 
enormously  dilated. 

XY.  On  the  Employment  of  Digitalis  and  its  different  Preparations  in  the  Treat- 
ment of  Organic  Disease  of  the  Heart.  By  Dr.  E.  Richard  Ppaff.  (Bul- 
letin G^n^ral  de  Th^rapeutique,  Feb.  I5tn,  1861.) 

Dr.  Pfaff  considers  that  digitalis  certainly  belongs  to  the  class  of  narcotioo- 
acrids,  but  as  it  contains  two  active  principles — namely,  digitaline  and  skaptine^ 
it  exercises  two  different  kinds  of  action.  Digitaline  exercises  its  influence  on 
the  nervous  system  of  the  heart,  the  morbid  activity  of  which  it  usually  re- 
duces. According  to  Dr.  Plaff,  it  acts  by  paralysing  the  nerves  of  the  circu- 
latory apparatus ;  when,  for  instance,  the  pulse,  after  being  morbidly  excited, 
falls,  under  the  use  of  digitalis,  from  100  in  the  minute  to  30  or  40,  it  is  because 
the  abnormal  activity  of  the  heart  and  arteries  has  passed  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other,  and  that  a  condition  of  morbid  excitement  has  been  succeeded  by 
a  kind  of  paralysis.  It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  the  depressinff  action  of 
digitalis  on  the  pube  is  by  no  means  constant,  for  certain  delicate  and  sensitive 
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astitations  exhibit  a  peculiar  excitement  of  the  circulation  under  the  use  of 
i  drug.  The  action  attributed  to  the  skaptine  is  a  stimulating  one  upon  the 
nous  and  lymphatic  absorbents,  and  uuon  the  glandular  system  in  general. 

is  thus  that  the  diuretic  action  of  tne  medicine  may  be  explained,  and 
hough  some  authors  have  considered  this  effect  to  be  peculiar  to  digitalis,  it 
only  manifested  in  proportion  as  the  absorbent  function  has  been  augmented 

its  administration. 

With  regard  to  the  precise  action  of  digitalis  on  the  heart  and  arteries,  M. 
aff  is  conrinced,  after  numerous  experiments,  that  rather  large  doses  of  di- 
jdis  produce  more  or  less  increase  in  the  activity  of  the  heart,  and  that 
though  after  the  employment  of  small  doses  the  depressing  action  is  mani- 
lied  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  or  after  some  •days,  yet 
at  the  phenomena  of  depression  are  not  to  be  considered  as  primitive.    As 

the  duration  of  this  first  period,  or  period  of  acceleration,  it  depends  en- 
"ely  upon  the  dose,  large  doses  usually  producing  a  more  important  accelera- 
m,  but  one  which  does  not  last  long,  and  is  followed  by  a  more  prolonged 
oiiuution  in  the  cardiac  pulsations.  In  relation  to  the  remarkable  action  of 
gptalis  on  the  venous  ana  lymphatic  systems,  M.  Pfaff  remarks  that  just  as 
gitalis  excites  and  then  depresses  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  so  does 

exercise  the  most  opposite  influence  upon  the  venous  and  lymphatic  systems, 
spressing  them  first  and  exciting  them  afterwards.  In  short,  remarks  M.  Pfaff, 
•gitalis  acts,  first,  by  accelerating,  and  secondly,  by  retarding  the  action  of  the 
sart ;  it  acts  in  the  same  manner  in  relation  to  the  stomach,  but  in  a  degree 
imewhat  less  marked  than  tartar  emetic;  it  diminishes  diuresis  at  first  and 
Lcrcases  it  afterwards ;  and  lastly,  it  acts  upon  the  sexual  organs  in  the  same 
lanner  as  upon  the  urinary  organs,  at  first  depressing  and  then  exciting  them. 

In  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  heart,  as  pericarditis,  myocarditis,  and 
odocarditis,  M.  Pfaff  does  not  much  approve  the  use  of  digitalis.  According 
0  his  views,  it  should  only  be  employed  in  cases  where  there  is  no  congestion 
ssociated  with  the  inflammation,  or  where  the  latter  has  been  already  reduced 
y  suitable  treatment,  and  then  it  should  be  given  only  in  very  small  doses,  as 
>Qe-quarter  to  one-third  of  a  ^rain  of  the  powder  four  times  a-day.  In  hyper- 
rophy  of  the  heart,  M.  Pfaff  insists  that  the  same  prudence  must  be  observed, 
lecause  disturbance  of  the  digestive  function  is  easily  induced  in  such  cases. 
i  is  therefore  in  the  organic  affections  of  the  heart  properly  so  called — namely^ 
hose  of  the  valves  and  orifices  of  the  heart,  that  M.  rfaff  thinks  digitalis 
leculiarly  useful ;  in  those  cases  the  physician  can  scarcely  hope  for  a  cure  of 
he  morbid  changes,  and  he  is  compelled  to  prescribe  for  symptoms  only.  But 
;ven  in  such  cases  great  precautions  must  be  taken,  for  in  insufficiency  of  the 
nitral  valve,  for  example,  there  is  often  catarrh  of  the  digestive  canal  or  the 
^nito-urinary  mucous  membrane,  and  if  digitalis  were  employed  in  such  a 
ase,  the  caroiac  symptoms  might  be  relieved  while  the  secondary  phenomena 
rould  be  aggravated. 

As  to  the  preparations  of  digitalis,  M.  Pfaff  considers  that  the  powder  is  an 
acellent  form  for  administration,  but  he  prefers  the  infuniotty  prepared  with 
rom  I  to  4  grammes  of  the  leaves  to  125  to  200  grammes  of  fluid,  in  the  dose 
>f  four  tablespoonfuls  a-day.  The  decoction  often  produces  colic  in  a  marked 
legree,  but  it  possesses  more  diuretic  properties  than  the  other  preparations, 
rhe  alcoholic  tincture  has  the  same  action  as  the  infusion,  but  in  a  smaller  dose 
tproduces  cerebral  congestion  and  vertigo.  The  ethereal  tincture  has  the  same 
sfiect,  but  the  symptoms  disappear  on  the  production  of  symptoms  denoting 
ictivity  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  M.  Pfaff^  also  considers  that  digitalis  may 
be  employed  externally  in  cases  where  it  cannot  be  administered  internally.  He 
necommends  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  chloroform  and  tiucture  of  digitalis 
4>  be  applied  externally,  or  tlie  powder  of  digitalis  to  be  applied  night  and 
monuDg  on  a  blistered  surface. 
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The  general  concluaions  at  which  M.  Pfaff  arrives  are  the  following:  1. 
Digitalis  ought  not  to  be  administered  in  an  increasing  dose,  but  in  a  diminishing 
one.  2.  The  dose  of  the  medicine  must  be  reduced  as  soon  as  the  paralysing 
action  is  perceived  on  tlie  heart  and  arteries.  3.  The  sedative  action  of  dia- 
talis,  in  morbid  excitement  of  the  heart,  is  often  prolonged  for  five  or  eight 
Mceks.  4.  Digitalis  should  never  be  continued  in  any  form  for  more  than  six 
or  ei^iit  days,  and  if  after  a  week's  trial  the  desired  results  have  not  cn&aed, 
squills  or  colchicum  must  be  employed ;  these  latter,  as  is  well  known,  also 
act  as  sedatives  to  the  heart.  5.  In  torpid  subjects,  it  is  convenient  to  com- 
mence the  treatment  by  squills  and  coleliiciim,  before  administeruig  digitalis. 
6.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases  it  is  advantageous,  in  order  to  avoid  the  in- 
convenient effects  of  digitalis  on  the  digestive  organs,  to  associate  it  with 
aromatics  or  tonics.  7.  In  aged  persons,  it  is  still  better  to  associate  it  with 
cinchona.  8.  In  tuberculous  subjects,  digitalis  should  be  associated  with 
opium ;  in  dropsical  cases,  with  liquor  potassce  and  acetate  of  ammonia,  polj- 
gala,  squills,  juniper,  &c. ;  in  plethoric  persons,  with  cream  of  tartar,  magnesia, 
sulpliate  of  potasu,  and  nitre ;  and  in  anaemic  cases,  with  ferruginous  prepara- 
tions. 9.  By  following  the  employment  of  digitalis  by  the  aaministration  of 
arsenic,  the  cyanotic  effects  ot  cardiac  diseases  may  often  be  considerably 
alleviated. 


XVI.  On  the  Treatment  of  Pneumonia  by  the  Acetate  of  Lead.     (Gazette 

Mddicale  de  Strasbourg,  1860.) 

M.  Strohl  has  lately  prescribed  acetate  of  lead  in  acute  pneamonia,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  remedies,  and  has  obtained  such  satisfactory  results  as 
to  encourage  him  to  persevere  in  the  same  plan.    When,  however,  there  is 
ereat  congestion,  he  orders  some  blood  to  be  drawn  in  the  first  place,  eiiber 
from  the  arm  or  by  means  of  cupping  or  leeches.    He  gives  the  acetat*  of 
lead  in  ratlier  large  doses — namely,  from  25  to  50  centigrammes,  and  the  pulse 
usually  falls  ten  or  fifteen  beats,  and  sometimes  it  fails  even  below  the  normal 
standard.    The  local  symptoms  continue  at  first  to  increase,  the  bronchial 
breathing  and  the  crepitant  rales  appear  to  be  augmented,  but  the  patient  sooa 
experiences  a  sensation  of  comfort,  and  resolution  begins  to  take  place.    From 
this  period  of  the  amelioration  of  the  local  symptoms,  M.  Strohl  discontinues 
the  administration  of  the  acetate,  and  resolution  is  completed  without  any 
further  treatment.     Convalescence  is  observed  at  the  end  of  five,  six,  eight,  or 
even  twelve  days  of  treatment.    M.  Strohl  expresses  himself  in  the  following 
terms  on  the  subject  of  this  kind  of  treatment  in  pneumonia.     "  It  is  at  least 
as  rapid  in  its  beneficial  results  as  the  treatment  by  large  bleedings,  antimouials, 
digitalis,  or  veratrine.     It  saves  the  patient's  strength,  and  it  can  always  be 
employed,  even  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  some  other  morbid  condition.  Con- 
valescence soon  commences,  and  I  have  never  known  any  bad  symptoms  to 
follow  the  administration  of  the  salt.     I  do  not  assert  that  this  remedy  has 
never  failed  in  my  hands,  but  such  cases  of  failure  have  been  more  rare  than 
under  the  usual  methods  of  treatment." 


XVII.  On  the  Preparation  of  a  Stearate  of  Iron  in  the  Treatment  (^  Phage* 
denic  Chancres.     (Bulletin  General  de  Th6rapeutique,  May  30th,  1860.) 

For  some  months  M.  Ricord  has  employed  an  ointment  and  au  adhesive 
plaster  oi  stearate  of  iron,  which  appears  to  be  a  valuable  agent  for  dressing 
chancres  which  are  complicated  with  phagedena.  This  new  therapeutical 
agent  was  employed  for  the  first  time  on  a  patient  who  had  been  the  suDJect  of 
experiments  in  syphilization,  and  who  had,  when  he  came  under  M.  Bieord's 
care,  his  thighs  covered  with  phagedenic  ulceratious,  which  had  been  treated 
without  success  by  several  able  practitioners.    M.  Ricord  conceiyed  the  idea 
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r  making  use  of  an  adhesive  plaster  of  stearate  of  iron,  with  which  he  dressed 
le  ulcerations  on  the  right  side,  and  dressings,  by  way  of  comparison,  were 
pplied  on  the  left  side  with  adhesive  plasters  of  coal-tar.  In  a  short  time 
le  phagedenic  ulcerations  on  the  ri^ht  side  were  completely  cicatrized,  and  in 
[>Dsequence  of  this  remarkable  result,  the  coal-tar  plaster  was  replaced  by  one 
f  stearate  of  iron,  which  effected  a  perfect  cure  in  less  than  a  month.  The 
intment  of  stearate  of  iron  is  made  by  mixing  together  a  solution  of  sulphate 
f  iron  with  a  solution  of  Marseilles  soap,  drying  the  precipitate  and  then 
lelting  it,  and  iinaliy  adding  some  essence  of  lavender,  taking  care  to  stir 
ntil  the  mass  has  completely  cooled.  The  adhesive  plaster  of  stearate  of  iron 
I  made  by  taking  the  stearate  prepared  as  above  described,  melting  it  at  a 
;eiitle  heat,  and  spreading  it  upon  linen  as  in  ordinary  plasters. 


LVIII.  Om  the  Therapeutical  Employment  of  the  Simple  Sulphate  of  Alumina  and 
of  the  Sulphate  of  Alumina  and  Zinc,  (Bulletin  General  de  Th^rapeutique, 
March  30th,  18G1.) 

The  sulphate  of  alumina  (which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  common 
dam,  a  double  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash)  was  introduced  into  medictd 
practice  by  Dr.  HomoUe.  It  contains  an  excess  of  acid,  a  small  portion  of 
jon,  and  a  little  of  the  double  sulphate ;  and  in  order  to  neutralize  the  free 
icid,  which  may  bum  the  linen  or  the  patients  and  injure  the  steel  iustru- 
Dients  of  the  surgeon,  M.  Homolle  has  proposed  to  add  oxide  of  zinc,  thus 
forming  a  double  sulphate  of  alumina  and  zinc.  This  latter  has  a  more  ener- 
getic action  on  heteromorphous  tissues  than  the  sim])le  sulphate,  and  M. 
Homolle  prefers  it  when  it  is  desirable  to  apply  it  to  a  deep  portion  of  altered 
mucous  tissue,  or  to  destroy  an  accidental  growth.  The  atfections  in  which  it 
has  been  successfully  employed  are  inflammations  of  the  tonsils  and  pharynx, 
hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils,  polypus  of  the  nasal  fossae,  ingrown  finger-nail, 
scrofulous  ulcers,  nsevi  and  vascular  growths,  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
neck  of  the  utenis,  displacements  of  that  or^n,  and  lastly,  cancerous  ulcers. 
In  many  cases  where  the  tonsils  were  so  much  hypertrophied  as  apparently  to 
require  excision,  M.  Homolle  has  observed  the  chronic  enlargement  to  yield  to 
the  daily  use  of  the  saturated  solution  of  the  simple  sulphate  of  alumina. 
Membranous  diphtheric  sore-throat,  before  the  larynx  was  attacked,  yielded  to 
the  same  application,  and  in  a  case  of  polypus  of  the  nasal  fossae,  where  the 
morbid  growth  had  sprouted  out  several  times  after  removal,  the  patient  was 
finally  cured  bv  the  same  agent.  Scrofulous  ulcers,  touched  every  day  with 
the  sulphate  of  alumina,  began  to  assume  a  healthy  appearance,  their  fungous 
growths  being  reduced  and  the  cicatrization  being  promoted ;  and  hypertrophic 
engorgement  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  ervthematous,  granular,  or  ulcerous 
innaromation  of  its  lips,  was  rapidly  improvea  or  cured  by  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  the  double  sulphate  with  the  addition  of  injections  of  the  same  salt. 
In  its  direct  action  it  favours  the  exfoliation  of  the  morbid  tissue  in  successive 
hijers ;  it  diminishes  the  ichorous  discharge  of  the  ulcerated  surface,  destroys 
the  sroeU,  and  causes  the  secretion  to  resemble  healthy  pus,  and  diminishes  or 
completely  removes  the  lancinating  pains  which  are  peculiar  to  cancer.  M. 
Homolle's  conclusions,  in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  sulphate  of  alumina  and 
the  double  sulphate  of  alumina  and  zinc,  arc  the  folloNving : 

1.  These  salts,  used  externally,  may  be  ranked  as  modifying  agents, 
oocupying  a  place  between  catheretics  and  caustics.  2.  They  are  particularly 
nsefuf  in  inlLunmations  of  the  tonsils  and  pharynx,  and  in  the  affections  of 
the  neck  of  the  uterus ;  and  3.  They  possess,  moreover,  a  special  remedial  power 
over  cancerous  ulcers,  the  progress  of  which  they  retard  or  modify,  acting  in 
thb  respect  at  once  as  caustics,  disinfectants,  and  haemostatics.  They  often 
succeed  better  than  narcotics  in  relieving  the  pain  peculiar  to  cancer,  and 
they  retard  the  development  of  the  attendant  cachexia. 
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HALF-YEARLY  REPORT  ON  PATHOLOGY  AND  MEDICINE. 
By  John  W.  Ogle,  M.A.,  M.D.  Oxon,  F.R.C.P. 

AssUtant-Physician  to  St.  George's  HotpitaL 


I.  (1.)  On  Sugar  in  the  Urine,  By  Professor  Dr.  J.  Seegen,  Carlsbad.  (Vir- 
chow's  Archiv,  Band.  xxi.  (Zweite  folge,  Band  i.  Heft  2,  p.  218.) 

(2.)  On  Sugar  in  the  Urine.  By  H.  Bence  Jones,  M.D.,  F.KS.  (Reprint 
from  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society.) 

(3.)  On  (he  Detection  of  Sugar  in  the  Urine,  By  Mr.  Attfield.  (London  Phar- 
maceutical  Journal,  Jan.  1,  1861.) 

(4.)  New  Teat  for  Diabetes.  By  Dr.  E.  C.  Bedwell.  (Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  Nov.  22,  1860;  and  New  Orleans  Medical  News* and 
Hospital  Gazette,  Jan.  1861.) 

(5.)  On  the  Phenomena  of  Diabetes  Mellitus.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Haughton,  F.R.S., 
Fell,  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin.  (Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science, 
May,  1861.) 

(6.)  On  the  Estimation  of  Sugar  in  Diabetic  Urine  hy  the  Loss  of  Density  after 
Fermentation,  By  W.  Roberts,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Manchester  In- 
firmary. (Reprint  from  Vol.  i.  of  Series  3  of  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  1859-60.) 

(1.)  A  COMMUNICATION  by  Dr.  Seeg^n,  embracing  the  particulars  of  cases  of  sac- 
charine diabetes  carefully  watched  and  reported,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  consider- 
able interest ;  especially  seeing  that  the  physiological  relations  of  starch  and 
sugar  as  articles  of  diet  are  stUl  the  subject  of  disagreement  of  opinion.    The 
author  commences  by  viewing  in  juxtaposition  the  discordant  results  arrived 
at  by  Bernard  and  Pavy  (which  are  too  well  known  to  our  readers  to  demand 
recapitulation),  and  he  evidently  inclines  to  an  opinion  antagonistic  to  tbe 
supposition  of  Pavy,  that  the  change  of  glycogene  or  hepatiue  formed  in  tbe 
liver  into  sugar  is  of  post-mortem  appearance.*    He  plainly  thinks  that  Pavj's 
observations  regarding  the  absence  oi  su^ar  in  the  hepatic  vein  involve  some  mis- 
take, and  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it  is  that  starch-holding  diet  in  diabetic 
patients  increase  so  considerably  the  sugar  in  the  urine,  whilst  in  the  healthy 
in  an,  even  by  the  abundant  use  of  starch  food,  no  marked  amount  of  sugar  is 
excreted  by  the  urine.     He  asks  how  it  was  that  of  two  rabbits  of  the  same 
size,  of  which  one  had  fasted  three  days,  whilst  the  other,  being  fed,  had  eaten 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  starch  or  cane-sugar — in  the  first,  the  liver  was  as 
1  to  36  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  entire  body,  and  contained  Ijrds  per 
cent,  of  hcpatine ;  in  the  last  rabbit  the  proportion  of  the  liver  to  the  body 
was  as  1  to  15,  and  contained  17  per  cent  of  hepatine  ?  Apparently  mistrusting 
the  existing  experimental  investi^tions,  the  author  looks  for  some  solution  (h 
the  question  from  the  scientific  ooservations  of  the  practical  physician,  and  con- 
siders himself  fortunate  in  having  during  last  summer  fallen  in  with  14  cases 
of  diabetes,  which  he  minutely  watched,  remarking  that  this   is  the  first 
time  that  in  a  large  number  of  diabeticsf  the  quantitative  analysis  (as  to  sugar) 
of  the  urine  has  been  studied  during  the  administration  of  remedies.     In 
each  of  the  14  cases  quoted,  from  the  commencement  of  treatment  the  urine 
passed  during  twenty-four  hours  was  collected,  and  a  quantitative  determina- 
tiou  of  sugar  made.    This  was  done  in  each  case  weekly  at  least.     Contracted 
space  prevents  our  ^ving  the  details  of  the  cases.    We  will  at  once  pass  on 
to  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  which  are  as  follows : 

*  See  our  Beport  on  Fhysiologj,  Jan.  1861,  p.  381. 

t  Observations  of  this  nature,  though  lixnited,  mill  be  found  quoted  is  a  theab  1^ 
Neukomm,  Zurich. — Ed. 
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Firstly.  That  the  elimination  of  sugar  by  the  urine  is  an  independent  disease, 
appears  as  a  symptom  of  another  diseased  process.     Of  the  14  quoted  cases, 

were  indepenaeut  instances  of  melituria;  2  were  symptomatic— in  the  one 
5  sugar  being  secreted  as  a  result  of  a  tertian  fever ;  in  the  other,  its  secre- 
n  accompanying  incipient  disease  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Serondly.  In  some  of  the  cases  the  sugar  apparently  orifrinated  from  the 
irch-coutaining  nourishment,  the  increased  use  of  flesh  fooa  causing  a  speedy 
Appearance  of  the  urinary  sugar.  In  others,  however,  the  sugar-formation 
:;urrcd  at  the  cost  of  the  gelatinous  parts  of  the  body,  and  remained  even 

a  diet  exclusively  of  flesh.  According  to  Frauke,  the  sugar  having  origin 
im  food  disappears  in  the  urine  eight  hours  after  meal-time,  and  the  exami- 
tion  of  the  night  urine  becomes  in  his  opinion  a  means  of  prognosis.  If  the 
imiiig  urine  is  free  from  sugar,  the  patient  is  in  the  first  form  (or  stage,  as 
Bube  calls  it)  of  disease ;  but  if  it  contains  sugar,  then  he  is  in  the  second. 
le  author's  observations  are  iu  direct  opposition  to  these  views  of  Traube, 
d  in  this  respect  they  accord  with  those  of  llozenstein.*  ^ome  of  the  cases 
OTe  tliat  the  formation  of  sugar  at  the  expense  of  tlie  organism  may  con- 
lue  for  years  even  without  seriously  prejudicing  the  health  of  the  patient,  if 
Ij  abundant  nourishment  be  afforded. 

Thirdly.  Among  the  14  cases,  11  were  men  and  3  women;  the  youngest 
ing  twenty  years  and  the  eldest  seventy-three  years  old,  the  majority  being 
tween  forty  and  sixty  years  old.  No  special  cause  could  be  assigned  for  the 
sease.  In  one  case  it  was  hereditary.  In  one  case  only  was  the  liver  sensibly 
scascd ,  in  2  others  it  was  enlarged  from  hypcrasmia.  Hsemorrho'idal  conges- 
)n  existed  in  almost  all  cases.  Allusion  is  here  made  to  the  opinion  of 
jhiff,t  that  the  presence  of  an  increased  quantity  in  the  liver  can  origi- 
ite  dial>etes,  as  he  was  able  in  three  days  by  puncturing  this  organ  to  excite 
lis  disease.  Again,  by  ligaturing  the  afferent  veins  of  the  kidney  (which  form 
le  renal  portal-system)  in  eight  frogs,  and  thus  causing  bML  the  blood  from 
le  lower  limbs  to  pass  through  the  hepatic  portal  vein,  allof  the  frogs  in  two 
>urs  after  the  operation  became  diabetic.  In  many  of  the  author's  14  cases 
ic  mind  was  considerably  affected  by  depression,  anxiety,  &c. ;  in  3  cases 
ach  headache  and  faintness  existed  at  the  onset. 

Fourthly,  The  use  of  flesh  diet  is  the  treatment  found  to  be  of  greatest 
nportauce  in  diabetes,  not  only  diminishing  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine, 
ut  also  all  other  morbid  sym[)toms. 

Fifthly.  Although  flesh  diet  alone  can  limit  the  formation  of  sugar,  it  can 
Kercise  no  influence  on  the  disease  itself,  the  cause  of  sugar-formation.  The 
lost  reliable  treatment  for  this  purpose  i.i  pronounced  to  be  the  use  of  Carls- 
sd  waters.  In  the  14  observed  cases,  by  their  use  the  elimination  of  sugar 
as  always  essentially  reduced  or  entirely  prevented,  though  not  in  all  cases 

>  an  equal  extent  or  with  the  same  rapidity.  Whether  the  benefit  arising 
om  the  use  of  Carlsbad  water  is  attributable  to  any  diminution  of  the  quan- 
itj  of  the  blood  in  the  liver,  or  whether  it  acts  directly  on  the  hepatic  lunc- 
ons  or  any  action  antagonistic  to  the  necessary  ferment,  are  questions  yet 

>  be  solved. 

Sixthly.  In  most  of  the  cases,  after  that  by  treatment  a  remarkable  reduction 
r  sugar  in  the  urine  was  obtained,  the  behaviour  of  the  urine  with  the 
'chliug's  solution  became  altered.  In  the  earlier  periods,  on  the  addition  of 
le  unne  to  a  hot  solution  of  copper  a  beautiful  readish-brown  precipitate  of 
xide  of  copper  formed,  which  quickly  stopped,  leaving  the  remaining  fluid 
tear  and  colourless,  so  that  one  could  tell  to  a  drop  the  limits  of  the  reaction, 
ater  on,  this  was  quite  otherwise.  A  dirty  yellowish  or  orange  coloured 
sposit  was  formed,  which  on  further  heating  became  neither  readish-bio\\n 

•  Vircliow'8  Archly,  Band  xii. 
t  Uotenucb.  Uber  d.  Zuckerbildung  in  der  Liber.    Wfirzbaig,  1859. 
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nor  left  off  clearly,  so  that  the  limits  of  the  reaction  could  not  be  detennlDed, 
and  consequently  the  quantitative  determination  was  impossible.  The  author 
proposes  to  seek  for  an  explanation  of  this. 

For  the  papers  marked  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  containing  valuable  and  extended 
obser\'ations  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  Mr.  Attfield,  Dr.  Bedwell,  and  the  Rev.  S. 
Haughton,  we  have  not  now  sufficient  space.  For  paper  marked  6,  by  Dr. 
Roberts,  see  our  Physiological  Report,  p.  242-3.  We  propose  to  consider  all 
these  at  length  in  a  future  criticad  review  of  the  existing  state  of  our  knov- 
ledge  on  sugar  as  a  component  of  the  urine  in  health  and  disease. 


II.  On  Scarlaiinal  Albuminuria  {Treatment  by  Quinine),    By  Dr.  Hambubgek. 
(Archives  G^ndrales  de  M^decine,  April,  1861,  p.  491.) 

In  his  communication  the  author  confines  himself  almost  entirely  to  the 
treatment  which,  in  his  experience,  has  proved  most  successful.  Premising 
that  in  scarlet  fever  the  albumen  can  be  considered  neither  as  the  result  oi 
excessive  susceptibility  of  the  skin  to  cold,  &c ,  nor  to  any  alteration  m  the 
mass  of  the  blood  allowing  of  transudation  from  the  vessels,  nor  indeed  as  a 
secondary  phenomenon  whatever,  he  attributes  it  solely  to  the  localization  of 
the  virus  upon  the  kidneys,  the  dropsy  being  a  manifestation  or  expression  of 
the  specific  affection,  analogous  to  the  primary  effect  of  the  virus  upon  the 
throat  or  the  skin.  As  respects  the  treatment,  the  author  inveighs  strongly 
against  the  use  of  digitalis,  which  diminishes  the  urine  and  renders  it  bloody, 
and  increases  local  effusion;  and  also  against  diuretic  remedies,  even  the 
mildest ;  and  thinks  that  vinegar,  so  useful  in  Bright's  disease,  as  also  mineral 
acids  and  hot  baths,  are  useless.  The  remedy  which  he  has  found  above  all 
others  of  service  is  Quinine.  Under  its  use  the  fever  diminishes,  the  urine  is 
rendered  more  abunaant  and  less  bloody,  and  the  appetite  and  general  power 
increased.    The  amount  of  albumen  does  not,  however,  diminish.   This  rem  ' 


was  used  in  47  severe  cases ;  in  44  cases  improvement  was  at  once  or  very 
speedily  manifested ;  in  3  cases  only  was  there  absence  of  result,  good  or  bad, 
but  these  recovered.  When  employed  in  chronic  cases,  improvement  follows 
the  first  doses  almost  immediately — most  ouickly  in  adults.  In  acute  cases 
the  quinine  must  not  be  at  once  administered.  The  dose  should  be,  to  infants, 
from  S  to  10  centigrammes  a  day,  and  to  adults,  from  15  to  20.  Its  bitterness 
has  alone  prevented  him  from  trying  it  as  a  prophylactic  after  the  early  period 
of  scarlet  fever.  During  the  use  of  the  remedy  the  diet  ought  to  be  antir 
phlogistic,  and  confined  to  fluids.  An  interesting  case  is  quoted  at  length, 
showing  the  value  of  quinine  in  a  subacute  case,  in  a  child. 


III.  J  Case  of  CMous  Urine.  By  Mr.  G.  Davis,  Primary  Medical  School, 
Madras.  (Madras  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  July,  1860. 
p.  180.) 

The  case  was  that  of  a  healthy,  temperate  man,  aged  thirty-three,  who  had 
had  a  "  milky  state  of  the  urine  for  three  months.  The  urine  was  free  from 
either  free  acid  or  alkali,  and  from  any  urinous  odour.  The  curdy  deposit 
produced  by  boiling  was  dissolved  on  agitation  with  ether,  forming  a  straw- 
coloured  semi-solid  coagulum.  The  patient  stated  that  he  never  had  aiiy 
difficulty  in  passing  urine,  and  that  the  peculiar  state  of  the  urine  during  tho 
three  years  had  twice  left  him  during  an  attack  of  fever.  He  was  the  subject 
of  a  rheumatic  attiick,  during  which  ne  became  feverish,  and  had  copious  nigiit 
sweats ;  and  whilst  this  was  the  case  his  urine  became  brownish-red  and 
ammoniacal  in  smelly  wanting  the  usual  appearance  of  chylous  urine.    It,  how- 
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ever,  became  disposed  to  copulate  spontaneously,  and  soon  after  being  voided 
*'  became  an  entire  mass  of  jelly."  This  disposition  to  clot  was  quite  removed 
br  iodide  of  potassium  given  for  the  rheumatism,  and  the  urine  became  less 
chjlous.  After  recovery  from  rheumatism,  the  chylous  state  of  the  urine  of 
three  years'  standing  was  treated  exclusively  by  iocfide  of  potassium,  in  doses 
of  five  grains  thrice  daily,  fatty  matters  of  diet  being  reduced,  and  exercise  in 
the  open  air  recommended.  After  the  iodide  had  been  used  for  twenty-seven 
days,  the  chylous  state  of  the  urine  "  quite  disappeared,"  and  no  return  had 
taken  place  after  an  interval  of  a  year  and  a  half.  The  writer  looks  upon 
the  disease  as  one  without  danger,  and  not  uncommon  in  his  part  of  the 
country.  In  three  cases  known  to  him  no  complaint  was  made  by  tiie  patients, 
yrho  were  stout  and  strong.  The  author  refers  to  an  interesting  case  of  tlie 
same  kind,  published  by  the  late  Medical  Board  in  their  '  Medical  Reports,' 
brought  forward  by  Dr.  Pearse.  It  was  that  of  a  female,  who  had  three  times 
suffered  from  this  condition  of  urine  during  lactation.  In  that  case  Dr.  Nayer 
proyed  the  absence  of  casein,  pus,  or  phosphates ;  and  the  presence  of  albumen, 
and  of  animal  fat,  on  which  tne  milky  appearance  depended. 


IV.  (1.)  On  the  Double  Iniermitient  Souffle  in  the  Thigh  ^  as  a  Sian  of  Aortic  Valve 

Iwmficiency,    By  Dr.  P.  Dukoziez.     (Archives  G^n^rales  de  M^decine, 

Aonl  and  May,  1861,  pp.  417  and  588.) 
(2.)  On  Intufficiency  of  the  Aortic  Vahes  in  connexion  with  Sudden  Death;  with 

Notes  ti^torical  and  Critical,  &c.    By  J.  Cockle,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the 

London  Free  Hospital.    (Pamphlet,  1861.) 

il.)  After  quoting  observations  from  several  writers  referring  to  the  existence 
purport  of  arterial  murmurs  in  vessels  distant  from  the  heart,  such  as  Bouil- 
land,  Corriffan,  Charcelay,*  Guyot,f  Skoda,  Stokes,  Beau,  Triboulet,J  Marey,§ 
&c.,  the  author  passes  on  to  eulogize  the  crural  artery  as  capable  of  affording  in- 
valuable helps  to  diagnosis,  being,  like  the  radial,  so  easily  compressible,  and 
larger  than  the  carotids.  Their  close  relationship  with  the  veins  which  are 
often  obliterated  in  "  phlegmasia  dolens,"  may  also  render  them  useful  in  de- 
ciding generally  whetner  all  the  "  bruits"  termed  "  continuous"  take  place  in 
the  veins. 

Compression  of  the  crural  artery  naturally  gives  rise  to  a  shock  or  trembling 
sensation  (frhiissement),  and  a  "  bruit"  represented  by  the  sound  "  toe,"  vary- 
ing in  tone  according  to  the  state  of  the  blood,  size  of  the  artery,  condition  of 
the  serum,  contractile  force  of  the  heart,  &c. ;  and  if  after  continued  compres- 
sion has  been  exercised  it  is  ^ntl^  diminished,  especially  in  a  chlorotic  patient, 
a  continuous  murmur,  as  of  the  wmd  or  of  a  gnat,  will  be  heard,  and  occasionally 
the  bmit  de  diable.  The  sound  above  described,  which  is  single,  a  simple  in- 
termittent souffle,  may  be  found  in  every  crural  arteir ;  but  there  is  also 
another  crural  souffle,  termed  double  intermittent  souffle,  and  it  is  this  to 
which  our  author's  remarks  are  directed.  This,  although  pointed  out  by 
many,  has  never,  as  a  help  to  diagnosis,  been  estimated  at  its  proper  value. 
This  souffle  is  not  that  of  the  arterial  diastole  which  often  exists  without  com- 
pression of  the  artery,  and  is  dependent  on  the  ventricular  contraction ;  but  it 
IS  one  of  systole,  which  often  requires  to  be  carefully  sought  for,  and  is  owing 
to  the  *' systole  ofthe  crural  arteries^**  requiring  compression  of  the  artery  for 
its  evocation.  When  the  vessels  are  less  completely  filled  than  they  should 
be,  pulsating  feebly,  &c.,  owing  to  much  narrowing  of  the  aortic  or  bicuspid 
orifice,  this  sound  is  much  less  audible  and  less  regularly  found  than  when  the 
aortic  insufficiency  is  not  complicated  by  such  conaitions,  aud  when  the  vessels 

*  Tb^  de  188<.  t  Th^e  de  1884.  X  Thhae  de  18S4. 

9  Th^e  Inangurale  de  1859. 
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react  forciblv.  And  this  double  souffle  may  be  produced  by  the  gentle 
pressure  of  tlie  stethoscope  exercised  on  the  artery  so  as  to  obliterate  the 
arterv,  and  then  a  period  will  be  found  when  this  souffle  may  be  heard ;  or  it 
may  oe  produced  by  placing  the  instrument  lightly  over  the  vessel  and  pressing 
with  the  hand  upon  the  vessel  above  or  below  the  instrument.  If  the  pressure 
be  made  nearer  to  the  heart,  the  first  souffle  will  be  produced;  but  if  towards 
the  extremity  of  the  limb,  the  second  one  will  be  produced;  proving  that  the 
second  souna  is  occasioned  by  the  backward  influence  of  the  vessels  on  the 
course  of  the  blood. 

The  author  proceeds  to  detail  several  cases  wluch  go  to  support  the  follow- 
ing statements: — Firttly.  That  in  all  cases  of  disease  of  the  h^rt  wherein  the 
double  intermittent  cnind  souffle  was  heard,  post-mortem  examination  showed 
insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves.  Serondly.  That  the  double  souffle  may  be 
found  in  the  crural  vessels,  and  may  be  doubtful  or  absent  at  the  level  of  the 
aortic  orifice,  owins^  to  the  proper  relation  between  the  contractile  force  of  the 
artery  and  the  aortic  orifice  being  disturbed.  Thirdly.  That  when  the  double 
intermittent  crural  souffle  has  not  been  audible,  aortic  insufficiency  has,  at  the 
post-mortem  examination,  beeu  found  wanting.  Fourthly.  That  when  the 
double  intermittent  crural  souffle  is  doubtful,  the  aortic  insufficiency  is  doubt- 
ful also. 

Thus  it  appears  that  this  kind  of  souffle  affords  precise  assistance  in 
diagnosing  lesions  of  the  aortic  from  those  of  the  bicuspid  and  tricuspid  or  pul- 
monary orifices,  and  that  this  sign  is  as  important  as  the  duplication  of  the 
secona  sound,  which  occurs,  according  to  Bouillaud,  in  narrowing  of  the 
bicuspid  orifice. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  souffle  in  question  may  exist  in  certain 
cases  of  aneurysm,  dilated  aorta  (a  retroffrade  course  of  blood  being  permitted) 
without  aortic  insufficiency  being  found  after  death ;  or  it  may  exist,  though 
not  permanently,  in  chlorosis,  ty|>hus  fever,  lead-intoxication,  when  it  only  lasts 
for  a  time,  and  may  be  replaced  by  continuous  bruits.  Of  course,  moreover, 
the  combination  of  mitral-valve  lesions  may  render  the  diagnosis  of  aortic- 
insufficiency  more  difficult ;  and  we  may  have  cases  in  which  the  aortic  insuffi- 
ciency exists  and  yet  no  double  intermittent  cniral  souffle,  as  when  the  force  of 
the  arterial  circulation  is  extremely  feeble,  or  closure  of  the  aortic  orifice  very 
extensive.  Again,  aortic  insufficiency  may  be  transient,  as  under  the  influence 
of  pericarditis,  and  then  the  crural  souffle  may  be  transient. 

(2.)  Dr.  Cockle's  pamphlet,  mentioned  above,  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
Part  I.  is  occupied  in  tracing  the  history  of  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves, 
j)oiiiting  out  the  development  of  our  Knowledge  on  this  matter  from  the 
time  of  Harvey.  Tart  IL.  commences  wiih  a  re-consideration  of  the  phy- 
siology of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  coronary  vessels,  a  subject 
discussed  by  Haller,  Boerhaave,  &c.,  inasmuch  as  a  right  comprehension  of 
the  accident  of  sudden  death  in  aortic  insufficiency  may  depend  on  our  views 
as  to  the  "time  and  manner  in  which  the  arterial  blood  enters  the  coro- 
nary arteries.**  The  author,  after  reviewing  opposite  argumeuts,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  arteries  are  filled  by  the  systole  of  the  aorta,  and  con- 
sequently, during  a  period  corresponding  to  the  heart's  diastole ;  and  he  then 
passes  on  to  show  how  far  this  view  "  can  be  made  to  harmonize  in  some  essen- 
tial  particulars  with  the  pathology  of  the  disease  in  question."  We  need  not 
^  along  with  the  author  in  his  description  of  the  various  stages  (as  he  terms 
them)  which  he  describes,  of  aortic  insufficiency,  or  of  the  clinical  symptoms 
most  commonly  produced  by  each.  The  last  one  he  calls  the  "  de^nerativc** 
stage  of  the  left  ventricle,  during  which  the  ventricle  is  made  to  yield,  owing 
to  the  backward  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  aortic  orifice.  At  this  period 
death  may  occur  from  emboli  in  some  cases,  but  in  others,  and  they  are  the 
majority,  sudden  death  is  syncopal,  or  blended  more  or  less  with  asphyxia. 
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r  this  two  causes  exist — the  one,  sudden  pericardial  effusion,  "induced  by 
5  cardiac  venous  congestion  from  the  diminished  vis  a  tergo,  owing  to  in- 
Bcient  blood* tension  of  the  coronary  arteries  ;**  the  other,  by  reason  of  some 
siting  cause  (it  may  be  shock,  pain,  exhaustion,  effort,  &c.),  the  defective 
[n^  of  the  coronary  arteries,  themselves  perhaps  diseased,  as  a  result  of  less 
sticitj  in  the  aorta  itself.  This  cause  is  intensified  by  predisposition  to 
rmljsis  of  the  left  ventricle  from  the  vast  blood-pressure  on  its  walls.  The 
[>er  closes  with  a  long  quotation  from  Traube  of  feerlin,  containing  a  patho- 
jical  exnlanation  of  the  relation  existing  between  a  "defective  aortic  floor- 
f*'  and  the  extinction  of  that  first  sound ;  and  with  remarks  on  the  differcn- 
1  diagnosis  of  aortic  regurgitant  murmur,  and  judicious  suggestions  as  to 
5  management  and  treatment  of  the  class  of  cases  passed  under  review. 


.  Om  (he  Period  of  Incubation  in  Small-pox.  By  Professor  Dr.  von  Bajien- 
8PRUNG.  (Annalen  des  Charit^s  Kraukenhauses,  &c.,  Band  xix.  Ueft  1, 
p.  103.) 

The  author  in  this  paper  gives  the  abstract  of  several  cases,  showing  that 
small-pox  the  interval  of  time  between  the  infection  and  the  eruption  is 
va^s  the  same  even  under  the  most  varied  circumstances.  It  is  well  known 
At  in  cases  of  inoculation  the  local  affection  began  about  the  fifth  day ;  from 
iC  eighth  to  the  ninth  the  eruptive  fever  set  in ;  and  from  the  tenth  to  the 
erenth  the  general  eruption.  But  the  action  of  "contagion'^  has  been  con- 
dered  as  less  uniform,  and  the  period  of  incubation  has  been  variously  esti- 
ated  by  writers.  For  example,  Naumann  states  it  to  be  three  days ;  Wilson, 
;  from  four  to  twenty  days ;  Canstatt,  at  from  eight  to  fourteen ;  Heim,  at 
Ine  days;  Hufeland,  at  fourteen  days;  whilst  according  to  Huxham,  the 
-uption  may  be  delayed  for  a  month  after  the  infection.  Moreover,  whilst 
rurteen  days  is  considered  by  most  as  the  medium  period  of  incubation,  it  is 
msidered  that  the  character  of  the  epidemic,  as  also  the  greater  or  less  sus^ 
iptibility  of  the  patient,  may  modify  it.  The  cases  adduced  by  the  author  are 
srtainly  remarkaole,  and  have  all  the  character  and  value  of  direct  experiment ; 
icy  are  as  follows  :  On  the  20th  of  January,  1851,  a  female  who  had  never 
ecn  vaccinated  fell  ill  of  confluent  small-pox  eight  days  after  coming  to  stay 
I  Halle,  in  which  place,  at  the  time,  no  cases  of  this  disease  existed.  She 
ied  on  the  sixth  day.  On  the  27th  the  body  was  examined  post-mortem  by 
hr.  Meckel,  in  the  presence  of  several  students  and  medical  men ;  and  as  a  result 
f  the  examination,  no  less  than  seven  persons  became  ill  of  the  small-pox. 
f  these,  four  had  been  present  at  the  inspection,  and  three  others  were  persons 
I  close  intimacy  with  tliose  who  had  been  present.  In  every  one  of  these 
iscs  the  disease  broke  out  at  the  same  time — namely,  between  from  twelve  to 
lirteen  days  afterwards. 
A  brief  and  condensed  summary  of  these  cases  will  be  read  with  interest. 

Case  I. — A  student  began  to  be  affected  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of 
ebniary ;  on  the  day  following  the  fever  greatly  increased ;  on  the  morning  of 
le  11th  a  roseola  on  the  hands  and  feet  appeared;  on  the  I2th  numerous  red 
lots  were  seen  over  the  whole  body,  which  soon  became  actual  pustules.  The 
iticnt  was  well  at  the  end  of  the  mouth. 

Case  II. — A  student  felt  unwell  on  the  8th  of  February,  and  on  the  9th  was 
I  a  high  state  of  fever.  The  eruption  appeared  on  the  13lh.  Termination 
.▼ouraole. 

Caae  IIL — ^A  student  was  taken  ill  on  the  9th  of  the  month.  The  eruptive 
vcr  was  active,  but  the  pocks  only  very  scanty.    Termination  favourable. 

Case  IV. — A  physician  was  affected  with  fever  during  the  night,  between 
«  8th  and  9th  of  the  month.  Eruption  on  the  13th.  Termination  favourable* 
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Case  V. — A  student  who  llred  with  one  of  those  idio  had  been  present  at 
the  post-mortem  examination,  but  who  was  not  there  himself,  being  prenoiulj 
in  sound  health,  became  ill  on  the  Sth,  and  on  the  10th  was  in  a  state  of 
high  fever,  with  headache.  Two  days  later  the  pocks  broke  out.  Terminatioa 
favourable.     He  had  been  vaccinated. 

Case  VT. — A  physician  who  was  present  at  the  inspection  had  carried  home 
a  piece  of  the  skm  affected  with  the  disease  for  examination.  He  remained 
unaffected  himself,  but  his  wife,  who  was  pregnant,  and  who  had  been  vacd- 
nated  in  her  youth  and  onl^  a  year  previously,  with  good  results,  began  on  the 
8th  of  the  month :  day  following,  high  fever.  On  the  lOth  delirium ;  on  the 
11th  a  scarlatina-like  rash  on  the  skin,  delirium  at  evening;  and  on  the  12th 
she  was  prematurely  confined.  On  the  13th,  remission  of  fever  and  lessen- 
ing of  the  skin  affection.  The  child  lived  fourteen  days,  and  was  unaffected 
by  the  disease. 

Case  VII. — Was  the  child  of  the  attendant  at  the  post-mortem  examination, 
who  had  sewn  up  and  washed  the  body.  It  had  not  been  vaccinated,  and 
although  its  father  and  mother  remained  unaffected,  fell  ill  on  the  Sth  of 
February ;  on  the  llth  the  eruption  becan,  and  on  the  12th  the  whole  body  was 
covered.    It  died  on  the  l^th  with  pulmonary  symptoms. 

Such  are  the  various  cases  related  by  the  author,  which  are  so  uniform  in  their 
nature,  and  occurred  under  circumstances  so  favourable  to  precise  and  scientific 
observation  as  to  afford  material  for  most  trustworthy  and  valuable  deduction. 
As  he  remarks,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  seven  people  so  differently  cir- 
cumstanced and  predisposed,  some  bein^  vaccinated,  otners  not  so ;  some  being 
adults,  others  children ;  some  male,  and  others  female,  should,  in  spite  of  these 
differences,  be  all  affected  at  the  same  period  after  ex[)Osurc  to  contagion  (and 
this  notwithstanding  that  the  intensity  of  the  contagious  influence  was  very 
unequal),  for  in  every  case  the  outbreak  was  between  tne  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth day  after.  The  development  of  the  skin-inflammation  in  the  numerous 
cases  was  less  uuiform. 

The  author  closes  by  relating  one  or  two  other  cases  which  completely  sup- 
port the  above  observations,  and  which  occurred  under  his  own  immediate 
notice  in  185 S. 


VI.  On  the  Effects  of  Lightning  upon  the  Human  Body.  By  Dr.  W, 
Strickeb,  of  Frankfurt.  (Virchow's  Archiv,  Band.  xx.  Hefte  1  and  2, 
p.  45.) 

The  author,  after  certain  introductory  matter  regarding  the  nature  of  light- 
ning, its  conduction,  general  effects,  &c.,  in  which  the  views  of  several  physicisis 
are  considered,  passes  on  to  the  detailed  relation  of  a  great  number  of  cases 
culled  from  the  medical  literature  of  various  countries,  from  the  particulars 
of  these  cases  he  forms  a  connected  description  of  the  usual  effects  produced 
on  the  human  body,  which  is  as  follows.  He  supposes  the  person  injured  to 
have  been  either  sheltering  under  a  tree  or  to  have  been  exposed  oi>enly.  In 
the  first  case,  the  lightning  in  passing  from  the  tree  strikes  the  body  on  the 
neck  or  shoulder,  causing  a  bum  and  much  pain,  with  extravasation  ana  conges- 
tion of  the  vessels  over  a  broad  part  of  the  surface.  From  this  a  smaller  stripe 
passes,  running  down  to  the  nates,  gradually  getting  less,  and  more  superficial; 
out  at  the  buttocks,  where  in  the  man  the  clothes  ht  tighter,  the  conduction  is 
more  intense.  The  lightning  (1)  either  is  conducted  by  the  skin,  thenoe 
towards  the  trochanter  on  one  or  both  sides,  the  marks  becoming  weaker,  and 
so  on  to  the  knee,  where,  owing  to  the  tightness  of  the  dress,  it  caases  a 
deeper  burning,  runs  along  the  calf,  and  then,  if  boots  are  worn,  passes  over 
and  destroys  them,  or  passes  along  the  skin  to  the  heel,  and  wounds  it^  and 
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Her  pierciDff  the  shoe,  makes  a  hole  in  the  earth ;  often  the  lightning  passes 
loDff  the  ankle.  Or  ^2)  the  lightning  may  be  conducted  along  the  trousers, 
rhicD  it  destroys,  or  pierces  with  only  a  round  hole. 

**  When  the  lightning  strikes  a  person  freely  exposed  on  the  ground,  then 
he  head-covering  is  destroyed  and  the  vertex  smitten.  From  thence  the  con- 
uction  may  be  twofold — either  (1)  from  the  cranial  bones  to  the  brain,  pro- 
.uciiig  death  by  the  simple  or  comoined  influence  of  the  injury  to  the  brain- 
oaBtt,  or  by  rupture  of  the  bloodvessels;  or  (2)  along  the  skin.  In  the 
fttter  case  the  ssin  of  the  face  and  neck  is  almost  always  completely  spared, 
nd  the  lightning  effects  a  considerable  burn  over  the  slemuni ;  m  some  cases 
t  enters  the  mouth,  affects  the  teeth  and  tongue,  causes  bronchitis,  loss  of 
"oice,  &c.  Proceeding  downwards,  the  track  passes  towards  the  inguinal 
egion,  only  the  shirt  being  sometimes  tx)m,  and  then  an  interruption  of  con- 
Ivction  often  occurs,  occasioning  deep  burning  of  the  groins,  genitals,  &c. ; 
ind  occasionally  we  liave  mortal  laceration  of  the  intestines,  or  in  milder  cases 
DJection  of  the  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  &c.  The  conduction  then  is  through 
he  skin  or  clothing,  or  ooth,  to  the  back  of  the  foot,  where  a  wound  is  pro- 
Inced.  The  burning  of  the  hair  is  very  remarkable,  and  this  may  happen 
rithout  any  injury  to  the  skin. 

The  burning  pi-oduced  by  the  lightning  varies  from  that  of  the  cautery  to  a 
nere  drying  of  the  tegumental  sunace. 

The  ffeneral  results  of  injury  by  lightning  are, — 

(I.)  In  those  killed,  the  rapid  supervention  of  putrefaction  and  the  dilata- 
;ion  of  the  pupils.  The  hsmorrhage  from  the  nose  and  mouth  is  not  sufficiently 
mderstood. 

(II.)  In  those  only  outwardly  injured  (partly,  perhaps,  from  fright). 

(I .)  Excessive  stupetaction. 

(2.)  Great  alternate  depression  and  exaltation,  long-drawn  inspirations,  small 
kk>w  pulse,  cooling  of  the  skin,  muscular  debility. 

(3.;  Suppression  of  urine  and  constipation;  "vomiting,  loss  of  appetite, 
KHnetimes  purging." 

(4.)  Great  paimulness  of  the  part  affected,  which  increases  for  two  days,  and 
;hen  declines. 

(5.)  On  the  uterus  of  pregnant  women  no  peculiar  effect  is  produced ;  like 
iny  other  fright,  it  tends  to  arrest  existing  menstruation. 

(6.)  Cataract  and  nyctalopia  may  possibly  be  a  result. 


Vn.  On  the  Fathology  of  Asthma,  By  G.  H.  Kidd,  M.D.,  Assistant-Physician 
to  the  Coombe  Lyiug-iu  Hospital,  Dublin,  &c.  &c.  (Dublin  Quarterly 
Joomal  of  Medical  Science,  May,  1861,  p.  292.) 

In  this  article  the  author  enters  into  the  consideration  of  the  physiology 
>f  the  action  of  the  bronchial  muscles,  and  comes  to  the  following  con- 
dnaions: 

1st.  That  during  the  paroxysm  of  asthma^  the  chest  is  distended  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent. 

2nd.  Ihat  all  the  muscles  of  inspiration  are  in  spasmodic  action  (tonic 
fpums). 

8rd.  That  the  bronchial  muscles  are  muscles  of  inspiration,  and  associated 
n  the  spasmodic  action  with  the  other  muscles  of  inspiration. 

4th.  That  breathing  is  carried  on  by  the  voluntary  effort  to  aid  the  muscles 
if  expiration,  and  that  as  soon  as  this  is  relaxed,  the  muscles  of  inspiration, 
ike  80  many  stretched  bands  of  india-rubber,  distend  the  chest  again. 

That  the  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscles  in  asthma  arises  from  some 
Borbid  action  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  following 
icta: 
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1st.  The  fict  that  the  spasm  affects  an  entire  group  of  muscles.  Nov, 
Schroeder  Van  der  Kr'lk  has  shown  that  muscles  associated  in  action  are 
supplied  bj  nerres  ari^inir  from  special  groups  of  mutually  associated  and 
connected  ganel^'on  corpu5c1».  Disorder  of  this  group  would  then  manifest 
itself  in  the  entire  class  of  muscles. 

2nd.  Van  der  Ko:k  has  also  shown  that  the  skin  corering  parts  moved  bj 
muscles  is  supplied  with  sen>itire  nerres  ansing  from  the  same  segments  of 
the  spinal  centre  as  the  n:otcr  nerves  of  those  muscles  arise  from.  Dr. 
Salter  his  remarked,  as  an  almost  universal  premonitory  symptom  of  asthma, 
that  there  is  itching  of  the  skin  under  the  chin,  over  the  sternum,  and  between 
the  scapulae.  This  it  is  evident  is  a  subjective  sensation,  and  indicates  an 
irritation  existing  at  the  roots  of  the  nerves, 

3rd.  Paroxysms  of  asthma  are  observed  to  occur  in  cases  of  acnte  hydro- 
cephalus, as  in  a  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Salter,  and  in  one  mentioned  bj  Dr. 
Graves,  where  there  were  also  general  convulsions.  In  persons  liable  to 
epilepsy  recurring  at  regular  intervals,  fits  of  asthma  occasionally  take  the 
place  of  or  serve  as  substitutes  for  the  epileptic  fit. 

4th.  The  state  of  the  patient  preluding  the  fit  of  asthma  indicates  an 
affection  of  the  nervous  centres.  In  one  there  is  mental  exhilaration,  in 
another  mental  depression.  A  patient  of  Sir  J.  Forbes's  is  awakened  by  con- 
vulsions in  one  foot  and  leg,  and  as  soon  as  the  asthmatic  fit  is  developed,  the 
convulsions  of  the  extremity  cease. 

5th.  The  exciting  cause  indicates  the  same.  In  one,  cold  water  applied  to 
the  instep  will  cause  an  attack ;  in  another,  going  to  bed  with  a  loaded  rectuo), 
sudden  emotion,  &c.  &c.  The  latter  will  also  check  the  paroxysm  when  fully 
developed.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  asthma  depends  on  a  morbid  state 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  centres,  which  manifests  itself  by  throwing 
the  entire  group  of  inspiratory  muscles  into  spasmodic  action. 


Vni.  On  Syphilitic  Ditieates  of  (he  Larynx.  By  C.  Gerhakdt  and  F.  Roth  of 
Wurzburg.  (Virchow's  Archiv,  Band  xxL  (Zweite  Folge,  Band  i.)  Heft  L 
p.  7.) 

After  devoting  some  space  to  the  history  and  literature  of  these  affections, 
the  authors  notice  the  laryngoscopic  labours  of  Czermak,  Storck,  and  Tiirck, 
briefly  alluding  to  the  work  by  Ruble  on  diseases  of  the  larynx.     No  less  than 
eighteen  cases  are  detailed,  illustrating  every  form  of  manifestation  of  syphilis 
found  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope  in  connexion  with  the  larynx  and  surround- 
ing textures,  including  catarrh,  condylomata,  various  kinds  of  ulcers,  scars, 
cicatrices,  affections  of  the  perichondrium,  &c.,  and  the  numerous  general  and 
local  symptoms  associated  therewith.    As  a  summary,  it  is  stated  that  out  of 
66  people  affected  by  syphilis,  18  were  affected  by  disease  of  the  larynx.    Out 
of  19  men,  5,  and  out  of  37  women,  13,  had  the  larynx  diseased.    One  case  was 
observed  in  which  a  child  eiffhteen  months  old,  the  subject  of  hereditary  sy- 
philis, had  the  larynx  affected,  condvlomatu  following  hoarseness,  dyspncea,  and 
Eain  on  pressure  of  the  larynx.    Oi  the  18  cases  detailed  bj  the  autnors,  onc- 
alf  occurred  in  patients  in  the  third  decennium  of  life;  6  in  the  fourth  ;  2  in 
the  second,  and  1  in  the  fifth  decennium.     Out  of  44  patients  with  secondart 
(Ricord)  syphilis,  there  were  11  with  laryngeal  affections,  and  out  of  12  witn 
tertiary  symptoms,  there  were  7 ;  so  that  it  would  appear  that  proportionately 
to  the  continuance  of  syphilitic  symptoms  is  the  liability  to  the  disease  of  the 
larynx.     The  authors  lay  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  even  for  many  vears 
after  primary  syphilitic  symptoms,  the  patient  is  not  to  consider  himself  free 
from  the  chance  of  having  laryngeal  affections ;  and  on  the  fact  that  many  will 
have  such  affections  who  are  unaware  that  any  such  primary  affection  ever 
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ciisted,  bat  in  whom  core  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  mercury.  The  original 
manifestatioiiB  of  STphilis  are  often  slight  or  are  often  overlooked,  and  cold 
or  other  irritation  of  the  larynx,  which,  as  it  were,  brings  forth  the  laryngeal 
symptonis,  is  often  considered  by  the  patient  to  be  the  only  cause  of  thcin. 
The  communication  concludes  with  a  section  on  the  prognosis  of  syphilitic 
laryngeal  affections  according  to  their  character. 


The  following  papers  in  various  journals,  which  we  have  no  space  to 
analyse,  may  be  mentioned  as  worthy  of  notice : 

Becherches  sor  plusieurs  maladies  de  la  Peau  r^ut^es  rares  ou  exotioucs, 

3u'il  convient  de  rattacher  a  la  syphilis.    Par  Dr.  Kollet.     (Archives  Gen. 
e  M^ ,  Janv.  F6vr.  Mars,  1861.) 

Dee  Paralysies  dans  leur  rapports  avec  Ics  maladies  aigues,  et  spdcialemcnt 
des  paralysies  astheniques,  diffuses,  des  convalescentcs.  Par  A.  Giibler. 
(Arciiives  Gdn.  de  MM.,  1860-61.     Seven  Articles.) 

De  rfitat  menfal  des  6pileptiqucs.  Par  Dr.  J.  Falret.  (Archives  G^n.  de 
M6d.,  Dec.  1860,  et  Avril,  1861.) 

De  U  Cataracte  diabetique.  Par  Dr.  E.  Lecorch^.  (Archives  G^n.  de  M^d., 
Mai,  1861. 

Deux  Observations  d'Ataxie  locomotrice  progressive.  Par  Dr.  P.  Lecoq. 
(Archives  G^n.  de  MM.,  Juin,  1861.) 

Bemerkungen  uber  eine  Friihyahre,  1860,  in  der  Poliklinik  in  Kiel  beobach- 
tctc  Mascrnepidemie,  mit  bcsond.  Beriicksichtegung  der  dabie  vor^ekom. 
Lungen  affectionen.  Von  Prof.  Bartels.  (Virchow's  Archiv,  Ba.  xxi, 
(Zweitc  folge.  Bd.  i.)  Hefte  1  &  2.) 

Beitriige  zur  Lehre  v.  d.  Urjemie.  Von  Dr.  S.  Oppler.  (Virchow's  Archiv, 
Bd.  xxi  (Zweite  folge,  Bd.  i.).  Heft  3,  p.  260.) 

Beitrage  z.  Symptomatologie  u  Diagn.  der  Galiensteine.  Von  Dr.  C.  "Wolff, 
in  Bonn.     (Virchow's  Archiv,  Bd.  xx.  (Neuc  folge,  Bd.  x.),  Hefte  1  &  2. 

On  Croup.    By  Dr.  Whittle.     (Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,  Feb.  1861.) 

On  Chronic  Subacute  Arachnitis.    By  Dr.  De  Ricci.     (Do.,  May,  1861.) 

On  the  Action  of  Potash,  Soda,  Lithia,  Lead,  Opium,  and  Colchicum  on  the 
Urine.  By  Dr.  Moss.  (American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  April, 
1861.) 

Clinical  Report  on  130  Cases  of  Pneumonia.    By  Dr.  Flint.     (Do.,  Jan.  1861.) 

A  Report  on  Epidemics  and  Endemics.  By  Dr.  0.  C.  Gibbs.  (Reprint  from 
North  American  Med.-Chir.  Review,  Jan.  and  May,  1861.) 

Quelques  Observations  sur  les  Troubles  fonctionnels  produits  parle  sdjour  pro- 
long^ dans  les  grandes  Villes.  Par  Dr.  Bourguignon.  (L'Union  Med., 
Juin  11,  1861.) 

De  la  Responsabilit^  des  ^pileptiques.  Par  Dr.  Baillarger.  (L' Union  Med., 
Mars  21,  1861.) 
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QUARTERLY    REPORT    ON    SURGERY. 
By  JoHW  Chatto,  Esq.,  M.R.C.SJB. 

L  Oh  Diphtheritic  Ophthalmia,   By  M.  Warlomont.    (AniliEdes  d'Oculistiquc, 

tome  xliv.  pp.  115  and  196.) 

Dr.  Warlomont  relates  a  case  of  this  affeotion  wlucb,  as  far  as  he  is  aware, 
is  the  first  which  has  occurred  in  Belgium,  in  order  to  contribute  to  that  cot 
lection  of  facts  which  can  alone  reconcde  the  discrepancy  of  opinion  eutertamed 
concerning  even  the  reality  of  the  disease  j  for  while  Graefe  signalizes  it  as  a 
special  ana  almost  endemic  affection,  other  practitioners,  no  less  worthy  of  con- 
fidence, with  Mackenzie  at  their  head,  deny  its  very  existence,  regarding  it  as 
a  mere  symptom  of  ophthalmitis. 

A  custom-house  omcer,  aged  thirty,  applied  at  the  Brabant  Ophthalmic  In- 
stitution, on  account  of  an  affection  of  ttie  eyes  of  a  week's  duration.    The 
eyelids  were  red,  swollen,  and  gorged  with  fluid,  but  admitted  of  eversion 
without  difficulty  or  much  pain,  tneir  inner  surfaces  exhibiting  great  engorge- 
ment, numerous  distended  vessels,  small  ecchymoses,  and  some  thick  muco- 
purulent secretion  attached  to  the  palpebral  conjunctiva ;  opposite  the  edges  of 
the  eyelids  were  stripes  of  firm,  fibrinous,  non-vascular  false  membrane,  the 
detacnment  of  which  caused  great  pain  and  bleeding,  and  left  a  rough,  unequal 
surface  beneath.    This  membrane  could  not  be  better  compared  than  with  the 
plastic  exudations  in  croup.    Between  the  external  angle  and  the  cornea  of 
each  eye  was  a  similar  patch  of  firm  exudations ;  the  cornea  being  otherwise  in 
a  normal  state.    Chlorate  of  potass  and  a  borax  lotion  were  ordered,  and  in  a 
day  or  two  the  false  membranes  began  to  disappear.    But  while  the  eyes  were 
thus  improving,  diphtheritic  exudations  appeared  on  the  lips  and  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  covering  with  large  plates  the  internal  surface  of  the  lips, 
gums,  and  velum,  and  rendering  the  voice  hoarse  and  deglutition  difficult. 
Eventually  the  patient  did  well. 

In  a  suDsequent  paper,  M.  Warlomont  gives  an  account  of  three  cases  whidi 
had  been  observed  by  M.  Legros  in  the  Belgian  army,  prior  to  the  occurrence  of 
his  own  case.  The  first  of  these  presented  itself  accompanied  by  such  acute 
symptoms  that  it  was  deemed  to  be  a  gonorrheal  ophthalmia,  ana  was  vigor- 
ously treated  by  bleeding,  calomel,  &c.  When  the  true  nature  of  the  disease 
was  discovered,  cauterization  was  resorted  to,  but  its  progress  was  not  arrested 
and  the  eye  was  lost.  One  of  the  other  soldiers  was  the  subject  of  catarrhal 
ophthalmia,  and  the  other  of  granular  ophthalmia,  prior  to  the  diphtheritic 
exudation  appearing ;  and  both  of  them  had  occupied  beds  adjoining  that  of 
the  first  patient.  The  last  two  patients  were  successfully  treated  by  frequent 
cauterization  with  nitrate  of  silver,  cold  applications  to  the  eye,  salivation 
being  also  induced  by  calomel.  It  is  upon  tne  cauterizations  M.  Legros  lays 
greatest  stress. 

In  M.  Warlomont's  opinion,  pseudo-membranous  conjunctivitis,  or  rather, 
the  false  membranes  with  which  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  liable  to  become 
lined,  may  present  different  characters,  and  be  dependent  upon  very  different 
morbid  conditions.  The  cases  hitherto  published  seem  to  offer  no  other  analogy 
than  the  presence  of  a  newly-formed  membrane ;  the  symptoms  accompanying 
it,  the  development,  characters,  progress,  and  stages  of  the  disease  being  ab- 
solutely various.  As  long  as  the  diagnosis  of  these  various  conditions  is  not 
rigorously  exact,  no  uniform  therapeutical  agent  can  be  recommended  as  a 
special  agent  for  all  these  cases. 

[In  a  subsequent  number  of  the  Annates  TJanuary,  1861),  a  translation  is 
given  of  a  thesis  upon  this  disease  as  witnessed  at  the  Clinic  of  Dr.  Jacobson, 
of  Konigsberg.  Its  author.  Dr.  Lewinski,  observes  that  whatever  doubt  may 
exist  elsewhere,  none  can  prevail  in  that  town  (in  which  diphtheritis  may  be 
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said  alinoet  to  be  endemic)  as  to  the  reality  of  diphtheritic  ophthalmia.  In 
this  thesis  he  detaib  twelve  cases,  observed  during  an  epidemic  which  occurred 
IE  the  spring  of  1860  fwhich  has  been  described  by  Jacobson  himself  in  the 
sixth  Tolume  of  Graefe  s  'Archiv'),  and  was  attended  with  ^reat  devastation, 
many  eyes  being  lost  by  perforation  of  the  cornea ;  a  pre-existing  conjunctivitis 
Bsuallj  acting  as  a  preoisposing  cause.] 


XL  Oit  Extracii<m  of  Foreign  Bodietfrom  the  Knee- Joint,    By  M.  Bauciiet. 
(Momteur  des  Sciences  M^dicales,  1861,  No.  XI.) 

After  passing  under  review  the  procedures  of  various  surgeons,  M.  Bauchet 
observes  that  authors  have  not  sufficiently  insisted  upon  two  points — viz.,  upon 
the  place  occupied  by  the  foreign  body  at  the  moment  of  tne  operation,  and 
upon  the  difficulty  wuich  often  exists  m  incising  the  synovial  membrane.  For 
foreign  bodies  which  change  their  position,  it  is  preferable,  when  possible,  to 
choose  the  exterior  and  lower  part  of  the  joint  for  attacking  them.  There  we 
acquire  more  mastery  over  them,  fixing  better  on  the  deep-seated  parts,  and 
directing  more  easily  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  Above,  the  syno- 
vial membrane  is  looser  and  more  mobile,  and  the  femur  is  plunged  more  into  the 
midst  of  the  soft  parts.  Below  and  internally  we  are  too  near  the  sapheiia  and 
the  spread  of  the  tendons,  the  play  of  the  tenotome  is  impeded  by  the  tibia,  and 
the  mancBuvres  are  more  difficult.  Once  brought  to  the  proper  point,  the  foreign 
body  must  be  steadily  fixed  there.  In  the  gre^it  majority  ot  cases  it  can  be 
very  exactly  maintain^  in  situ  by  the  finders  of  the  surgeon  or  his  assistant ; 
but  when  it  escaj^es  easily,  so  that  there  is  a  fear  of  its  doing  so  just  as  the 
tenotome  is  directed  on  towards  the  synovial  membrane,  we  may  without  fear 
transfix  it  with  a  strong  needle,  a  very  pointed  bodkin,  or  a  small  shoemaker's 
awL  The  body  being  thus  firmly  held,  the  tenotome  is  passed  in  at  three  or 
four  centimetres'  distance  through  the  cellular  tissue  until  the  joint  is  reached. 
But  the  opening  into  the  synovial  membrane  is  a  delicate  procedure,  for  with 
whatever  care  the  pressure  is  made  upon  the  foreign  body,  this  readily  slides 
away  over  the  lateral  parts  of  the  joint ;  and  when  the  tenotome  acts  directly 
on  tne  foreign  body,  so  that  a  button-hole  aperture  is  made  in  the  synovial 
membrane,  the  slightest  deran^ment  may  remove  the  body  from  opposite  the 
wound  in  the  membrane.     It  is  at  this  moment  the  body  should  be  fixed  and 

Ked,  as  if  for  its  expulsion ;  and  the  author  prefers  holding  it  with  one 
while  he  makes  the  aperture  with  the  other.  This  difficulty  overcome, 
the  body  must  be  guided  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  wnere  it  may 
be  left  at  two  or  three  centimetres'  distance  from  the  articulation,  first  dividing 
the  pedicle  if  there  is  one.  At  the  end  of  some  days,  if  no  inflammation  has 
been  set  up,  and  the  wound  in  the  articulation  has  cicatrized,  a  mere  incision  of 
the  skin  suffices  for  the  removal  of  the  body. 


III.  Om  Sud-pubie  or  Ovalar  Dislocations  of  the  Femur.    By.  M.  S£dillot. 

(Gazette  des  Uopitaux,  No.  24.) 

In  this  paper,  M.  S6dillot  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  most  fre- 
qoent  form  of  dislocation  of  the  femur,  the  sub-pubic,  the  ischio-pubic,  or  the 
ovalar,  there  may  remain  the  power  of  standing  and  of  walking  with  a  certain 
amount  of  lameness,  notwithstanding  that  no  reduction  has  taken  place.  He 
flives  instances  in  which  soldiers  have  even  been  able  to  perform  their  marches. 
This  persistence  of  the  functions  of  the  limb  is  explained  by  the  relation  sub- 
sisting between  the  head  of  the  bone  and  the  foraman  ovale,  tliis  last  by  its 
depth  and  its  borders  presenting  points  of  support  favourable  to  the  movements 
of  the  displaced  bone.    In  spite,  however,  of  this  retention  of  power  of  motion, 
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the  symptoms  of  displacement  will  not  be  less  obvious  to  the  attentiTC  ob- 
server. 1.  The  limo  is  elongated  bj  from  one  to  three  centimetres,  and  seems 
to  be  still  more  so,  owing  to  the  depression  of  the  pelvis  on  that  side.  2.  The 
great  trochanter  is  carried  inwards,  backwards,  and  downwards,  its  re^on  being 
at  the  same  time  depressed  and  flattened.  3.  The  entire  limb  is  manifestlT 
carried  outwards,  the  foot  being  in  a  state  of  abdaction.  4.  The  rotation  of 
the  foot  inwards  is  usually  impossible.  5.  Flexion  of  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis 
is  tolcrabbr  easy  as  long  as  the  limb  is  in  a  state  of  abduction,  but  ceases  to  be 
possible  if  the  fhigli  is  placed  in  a  state  of  adduction.  6.  There  is  no  obstacle 
to  extension.  7.  Ovalar  luxations  are  the  most  frequent  and  least  serious  of 
the  varieties  of  dislocation  of  the  femur.  8.  They  are  most  commonly  met  with 
in  the  young,  and  in  persons  wliose  joints  are  naturally  very  lax.  9.  Reduc- 
tion is  eflfected  without  much  difficulty,  even  at  the  end  of  several  weeks,  by 
making  traction  from  within  outwards  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigli,  while 
the  knee  is  directed  inwards  and  forwards,  and  placed  in  adduction  when  the 
head  of  the  femur  is  supposed  to  have  reached  the  brim  of  the  acetabulum. 
10.  The  only  precaution  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  relapse,  is  to  main- 
tain  the  limb  elongated  and  in  a  state  of  gentle  adduction.  11.  The  recovery 
is  rapid  and  complete.  12.  In  case  of  reduction  not  having  been  effected,  the 
patients  still  are  frequently  able  to  employ  the  limb,  but  suffer  from  a  certain 
amount  of  lameness. 


IV.  Case  of  Fracture  of  the  Sternum,    Bv  Professor  Fischer. 

(Wien  Spitals-Zeitung,  No.  7.) 

Professor  Fischer  is  certainly  justified  in  assigning  the  rarity  of  this  accident 
as  a  reason  for  reporting  an  aamtional  example  of  it ;  for  we  find  by  the  sta- 
tistics which  E.  Gurlt  has  collected  from  various  sources,  that  of  13,000  re- 
corded fractures  only  30  were  examples  of  fracture  of  the  sternum,  while 
according  to  the  returns  of  the  London  Hospital  for  the  years  1842-60,  only 
20  instances  of  fractured  sternum  occurred  among  more  than  21,000  cases  of 
fracture  treated  there  within  that  period. 

The  subject  of  the  present  case  was  a  strong  labourer,  fifty  years  of  age,  who 
fell  from  a  height  and  continued  unconscious  for  four  hours.     On  recovering 
he  felt  severe  pain  at  the  front  of  the  chest,  which  was  much  increased  by 
every  movement,  and  especially  so  by  inspiration.    Twelve  days  after  the  acci- 
dent he  came  to  the  Innsbruck  Clinic,  having  his  head  bent  so  forward  that  the 
chin  touched  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  having  maintained  this  painful 
position  since  the  accident.    The  sternum,  under  the  place  of  attachment  of  the 
third  rib,  exhibited  a  sharp,  angular,  bony  projection,  which  extended  obliquely 
downwards  from  the  right  side  to  the  left.  Above  this  spot  was  a  deep  depres- 
sion, at  the  bottom  of  which  the  upper  portion  of  the  sternum  could  be  lelt.    On 
the  application  of  strong  pressure,  and  amidst  crepitation  and  severe  pain, 
the  projecting  part,  could  be  pressed  somewhat  backwards,  returning  to  its  former 
position,  however,  with  a  spring  on  the  cessation  of  the  pressure.     The  anterior 
segment  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs  projected  strongly  forward,  while  the  upper 
three  pair  having  followed  the  upper  portion  of  the  fracture  dislocated  back- 
wards, the  superior  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  thorax  seemed  remarkably 
depressed.    The  spinal  column  was  bent  strongly  backwards.     The  thorax  was 
almost  immovable  during  respiration,  a  deep  inspiration,  on  account  of  the 
severe  pain  it  gave  rise  to,  being  impossible.     Percussion  and  auscultation  re- 
vealed normal  sounds  only.  Ordinarily,  the  accident  results  from  the  applicatioa 
of  direct  violence  to  the  sternum,  and  a  transverse  fracture  or  separation  takes 
place  at  the  point  of  junction  between  the  manubrium  and  the  body  of  the  bone. 
In  the  present  case,  the  fracture  took  place  obliquely  through  the  body  of  the 
bone,  and  seems  to  have  occurred  during  the  violent  curving  forwards  of  the 
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srtebral  oolumn  at  the  moment  of  the  man's  fall.  At  least,  some  injury  to 
le  oocipat  favoured  this  explanation.  The  treatment  chiefly  consisted  in 
9epiog  the  patient  in  the  horizontal  position,  without  a  pillow  under  his  head, 
liempts  at  reposition  of  the  fra^ents  having  been  deemed  unadvisable.  At 
le  end  of  eight  weeks  consolidation  had  taken  place,  without  any  appearance  of 
le  formation  of  callus  externally.  The  lower  end  of  the  fracture  constituted 
1  nnsightlf  projection,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lorax  contmuea  depressed.  The  pectoral  muscles  were  on  both  sides  greatly 
trophied,  and  the  thoracic  vertebrae  were  strongly  curved  backwards;  but 
le  lanctions  of  respiration  and  circulation  were  not  impeded.  Some  time 
fler  his  dismissal,  the  patient  returned  to  the  hospital  complaining  of  his  in- 
bility  to  work  on  account  of  the  still  continuing  muscular  atrophy. 


^  Treatment  of  Perforated  Intestine  in  Strangulated  Hernia,  (Gazette  des 
nopitaux,  Nos.  26,  29,  32,  35,  38,  41,  and  41 ;  and  Gazette  Hcbdomadaire, 
No.  9.) 

A  case  related  by  M.  Bauchet  to  the  Paris  Surgical  Society  gave  rise  to  an 
Qteresting  discussion  upon  the  manner  in  which  intestine  wiiich  has  become 
pontaneously  or  accidentally  perforated  in  strangulated  hernia  should   be 
reated.     On  exposing  a  femoral  hernia,  a  minute  aperture,  through  which 
lubbles  of  air  escapea,  was  observed ;  and  relying  upon  some  successful  cases 
mblished  by  Velpeau,  the  gut  was  nevertheless  reduced  without  any  suture 
iiaving  been  applied.    The  patient  went  on  well  for  some  days,  when  erysipelas 
rapervened,  which  carried  her  off.    Foecal  matters  had  been  discharged  from 
the  wound ;  and  at  the  autopsv,  an  artificial  anus  was  in  a  fair  way  of  for- 
mation.    M.  Bauchet  stated,  that  in  the  event  of  a  similar  case  occurring  to 
him,  he  would  pass  a  ligature  through  the  mesentery,  so  as  to  keep  the  iutestiue 
near  the  hermal  region,  reduce  the  strangulatea  noose,  with  or  without  a 
latare,   according  to  the  size  of  the  perforation,   and  administer  opiates. 
If.  Chassaignac,  while  belicvinc:  the  reduction  of  a  healthy  portion  of  the 
intestine,  which  had  become  slightly  wounded  during  the  operation,  justifiable, 
would  prefer  the  English  method  of  applying  a  lateral  ligature,   which  is 
certainly  indicated  when  the  intestinal  coats  are  diseased.     M.  Verneuil  objects 
to  the  reduction  of  intestine,  even  with  a  very  minute  perforation,  for  we  nave 
no  security  against  the  extension  of  the  ulceration,  and  eveu  a  slight  effusion 
may  do  enormous  mischief.     With  respect  to  the  application  of  a  suture  prior 
to  reduction,  Mr.  Yemeuil  relates  a  case  in  which  a  puncture  accidentally 
made  during  an  operation  was  closed  by  two  points  of  suture.    After  doing 
well  at  first,  the  patient  succumbed  to  peritouitis  on  the  sixth  day ;  and  it  was 
found  that  the  wound  had  reopened  after  the  fall  of  the  sutures,  and  given 
issue  to  fatal  effusion.    M.  Verneuil  seems  to  place  little  reliance  ou  any  other 
means  than  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus.     However  desirable  this  may 
be  in  the  case  of  large  apertures  in  the  intestine,  M.  Broca  cannot  agree  in  its 
propriety  in  minute  perforations.     When  these  are  accidental,  he  regards  the 
English  practice  of  applying  a  li^ture  as  the  best ;  while,  wheu  they  are  the 
result  of  the  action  of  the  stncture,  endeavour  should  be  made  to  excite 
adhesions  between  the  intestine  and  parts  in  its  vicinity.    M.  Giraldes  has  a 
high  opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  the  suture,  especially  that  of  Gely  of  Nantes. 
He  referred  to  an  instance  of  its  success  in  his  own  practice ;  and  without 
mnch  research  he  has  collected  references  to  twenty-two  published  cases,  in 
which  the  suture  has  been  applied,  either  for  gangrenous  ulceration,  simple  per- 
foration, or  wounds  made  during  the  operation,  and  in  seventeen  of  these  the 
result  was  favourable.     M.  Richct  considers  that  when  the  intestine  exhibits 
only  superficial  erosions,  it  should  be  gently  returned,  and  left  near  the  internal 
ring ;  while  wheu  there  is  ulceration,  it  should  be  kept  externally  by  means 
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of  a  li^ture  passed  through  the  convexity  of  the  intestine  and  the  sac. 
M.  Jarjavy  is  of  opinion  that  we  sometimes  reduce  a  perforated  intestine  con- 
tained in  femoral  hernia  without  being  aware  of  it — the  perforation  lying  con* 
cealed  at  the  bottom  of  the  groove  produced  by  the  constriction.  He  beueyes, 
also,  that  rupture  has  been  induced  by  the  aaministration  of  purgatives  after 
the  operation.  The  possibility  of  inducing  perforation  by  drawing  out  Uie  gat 
for  the  purpose  of  examination  having  been  adverted  to,  M.  Yelpe&a  obserred, 
that  altnough  he  did  not  now  so  exclusively  prohibit  this  practice  as  heretofore, 
it  was  one  which  called  foe.  great  care  wnen  the  intestine  had  under^oe 
much  change.  When  there  is  ereat  resistance  to  this  traction,  after  the  division 
of  the  stricture,  the  gut  may  oe  gently  oassed  up  again,  brin|ring  it  down  at 
once  on  the  occurrence  of  the  slightest  fecal  discharge.  M.VeTpeau  having 
published  five  instances  in  which  success  had  attended  the  return  of  perforatea 
intestine,  he  had  been  too  readily  regarded  as  an  advocate  of  this  practice  as  a  ge- 
neral procedure.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  gut  was  quite  healthy,  and  only 
a  minute  aperture  existed  at  a  single  point.  He  considers  that  the  formation 
of  an  artificial  anus  had  been  too  lightly  spoken  of  during  the  discussion,  for 
not  only  is  it  sometimes  an  incurable  affection,  but  nuiny  die  before  it  can  be 
establisned.  One  point  he  desired  to  insist  upon — namely,  the  impossibility  of 
laying  down  any  absolute  rules  for  operation  in  hernia.  Each  case  is  a  new 
fact,  which  taxes  the  ingenuity  of  the  surgeon.  M.  Huguier  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  endeavouring  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  making  traction  on  the 
intestine,  by  desiring  the  patient  to  cough ;  and  when  this  does  not  brin^  it 
down  sufficiently,  he  applies  a  forceps  to  the  mesenteric  border  of  the  intestine, 
and  to  the  mesentery.  In  the  case  of  perforated  intestine,  he  disapproves  of 
both  its  reduction  and  the  application  ot  a  suture.  He  respects  any  adhesions 
that  may  exist,  and  endeavours  to  fix  the  intestine  either  just  above  or  within 
the  canal  by  passing  a  thread  through  any  portion  of  omentum  that  may  be 
found.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  the  thread  is  passed  through  the  portion  of 
the  intestinal  coats  which  seems  to  threaten  t^  become  gangrenous.  When, 
however,  the  intestine  is  as  cleanly  divided  by  the  stricture  as  by  a  cutting 
instniment,  or  when  it  is  accidentally  wounded  during  the  operation,  three  or 
four  points  of  suture  may  be  executed  by  passing  a  fine  needle  and  flat  silk 
through  one  or  two  of  the  tunics  only,  so  as  to  bring  the  serous  surfaces  into 
contact.  M.  Gosselin  has  always,  in  the  sixty  operations  which  he  has  per- 
formed for  hernia,  made  traction  upon  the  intestine  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining it.  He  does  not  think  that  a  surgeon  is  justified  in  endangering  the 
life  of  bis  patient  by  returning  a  portion  of  intestine  in  which  even  a  mmute 

f)erforation  exists.  Nor  does  he  approve  of  the  application  of  a  suture  or  the 
aying  open  the  perforated  intestine  in  order  to  form  an  artificial  anus.  He 
believes  that  the  best  practice  consists  in  leaving  the  perforated  gut  in  the 
wound,  after  having  liberated  the  stricture.  If  gangrene  supervenes,  an 
artificial  anus  is  the  result ;  while,  when  a  mere  feciu  fistula  results,  reduction 
takes  place  slowly  and  spontaneously,  the  aperture  having  become  cicatrized  or 
effectually  secured  by  means  of  the  adhesions  which  have  sprung  up.  No 
ligature  or  other  means  is  required  to  retain  the  intestine  in  the  wound,  for 
unless  compression  be  employed,  it  has  little  tendency  to  return  suddenly. 
M.  Demarquay  commented  upon  the  danger  of  the  practice  so  generally  fol- 
lowed in  France,  of  administering  purgatives  immediately  after  tue  operation. 
He  has  derived  great  advantnge  from  substituting  divided  doses  of  opium 
during  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  M.  Robert  observed  that  traction  is  easily 
enougn  made  in  inguinal  hernia,  which  usually  contains  an  eutire  noose  of 
intestine  :  but  the  case  is  very  different  in  small  femoral  hernia,  having  a  portion 
of  intestine  very  deeply  placed,  much  narrowed  at  the  scat  of  stricture,  and 
distended  above  this.  It  the  gut  is  inflamed  and  friable,  persistence  in  traction 
may  easily  lacerate  it.    M.  Chassaignac  advocates  mabng  traction  in  order  to 
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ertain  the  condition  of  the  intestine,  and  the  reality  of  its  liberation.  An 
ificial  anns,  in  the  case  of  perforated  intestine,  he  observes,  is  not  always  of 
J  formation ;  while  fscal  fistulse  frequently  heal  spontaneously.  The  best 
ictioe,  therefore,  consists  in  relieving  the  stricture,  and  leaving  the  pcrfo- 
ed  gut  near  the  ring. 

VI.  Om  Polypi  of  the  Becium.    (L'Union  M^cale,  1860,  No.  129.) 

Dnrinff  a  discussion  upon  this  subject  at  the  Soci^t^  de  Chirurgie  de 
ris,  M.  Guersant,  who  has  had  great  opportunities  of  observation  while 
geon  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  observed  that  these  tumours  have  in  general 
lore  or  less  lon^  and  thin  pedicle,  which  suspends  them  just  as  the  stalk  of 
it  retains  it  to  its  tree.  The  tumour  is  usually  very  hard,  and  slides  like 
herry-stone  pressed  between  the  fingers.  These  productions  are  not  con- 
id  to  the  rectum,  and  M.  Guersant  has  met  with  one  attached  to  the  ileo- 
cal  valve.  M.  Demarquay  stated  that  he  had  removed  a  fibrous  polvpus  as 
^  as  a  walnut,  having  a  pedicle  four  or  five  centimetres  in  leugth,  and  which, 
iiing  from  the  anus  vmenever  the  patient  went  to  stool,  was  mistaken  for  a 
morrhoid.  M.  Hujpier  on  a  former  occasion  had  laid  before  the  Society  a 
jpus  as  large  as  a  fowl's  egg,  and  another  the  size  of  a  chesnut,  and  which 
med  both  to  consist  of  hvpertrophied  cellular  tissue  and  highly-developed 
laels.  Sometimes  polypi  do  not  exceed  large  cherries  in  size,  or  they  may  be 
sn  as  small  as  a  nut,  a  pea,  or  a  fruit-seed.  Under  these  circumstances  they 
i  nsaally  multiple ;  and  whether  they  be  multiple  or  only  single,  they  may 
re  rise  to  exhausting  haemorrhages.  When  the  polypus  is  single,  it  b  easily 
Doved,  either  by  excision  preceded  by  the  ligature  or  by  linear  Scrasement: 
t  when  the  polypi  are  numerous  and  give  rise  to  copious  haemorrhages,  we 
ist  have  recourse  to  crushing  {broiernent)  them  in  order  to  extirpate  them. 
.  Bichet  treated  one  of  his  cases  in  this  manner,  and  the  haemorrhage  ceased 
'  several  months.  This  returning,  he  introduced  a  speculum,  and  having 
posed  the  numerous  i)olypi,  twisted  their  pedicles  with  a  forceps,  and  then 
iterized  immediately  afterwards  the  point  of  implantation  by  means  of  a 
)be  heated  to  whiteness.  He  in  this  way  removed  about  seventy  polypi, 
thdrawing  the  speculum  gradually  from  the  deep  portion  of  the  rectum 
rards  the  anus  M.  Robin  having  examined  these  polypi,  found  them  to 
Dsist  in  a  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  follicles  and  rectal  membrane.  The 
kient  was  perfectly  cured.  Polypi  of  the  rectum  vary  no  less  in  their 
uctare  than  in  their  size  and  numoers.  Some  consist  in  a  hypertrophy  of  the 
buliform  glands  of  the  rectum,  while  others  are  cancerous  or  erectile. 
nictures  so  varied  should  not  be  designated  bv  a  collective  name,  and  as 
Hi.  Broca  and  Verneuil  have  suggested,  it  would  be  well  to  no  longer  employ 
5  term  polypus,  but  to  designate  the  tumours  by  a  word  indicative  of  their 
turc,  adding  merely  the  term  pediculated— e.g.,  a  pediculated  cancerous 
mour  of  the  rectum. 

[I.  0»  Operating  for  Fistula  in  Ano  in  Phthisical  Subjects,    By  Professor 

Thiet.    (Presse  M6dicale  Beige,  No.  21.) 

These  observations  are  intended  by  their  author  as  a  sort  of  protest  against  the 
ctrine  maintained  by  M.  Jobert — viz.,  that  the  objection  usually  held  by  sur- 
ons  to  operate  for  nstula  in  patients  suffering  under  phthisis  is  a  mere  pre- 
Uee,  to  oe  entirely  discountenanced ;  the  fistula,  in  fact,  being  just  like  any 
ler  emunctory,  a  cause  of  debility  in  this  disease,  and  as  such  to  be  sup- 
Bssed  as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  action  of  a  fistula  resembled  that  of  a 
alonged  blister  or  an  issue,  as  stated  to  do  by  M.  Jobert,  Professor  Thiry 
Mild  agree  with  him  in  regarding  it  as  an  unfortunate  complication  to  be  got 
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rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.  But  this  is  only  a  faulty  interpretation ;  for  he 
has  found  in  all  the  cases  that  have  come  under  his  care,  that  fistulce  and  ab- 
scesses occurring  about  the  anus  in  the  subjects  of  pulmonary  tubercle,  are  the 
result  of  tubercular  deposit  at  the  margin  of  the  anus,  constituting  only  an 
additional  manifestation  of  the  generaldiathesis.  The  discharge  irom  sudi 
is  not  an  evacuation  of  matter  enfeebling  the  patient,  but  a  discharge  of 
tubercular  matter  mingled  with  the  ptis,  and  benefiting  the  patient  thus  far 
by  removing  tubercle  which  might  otherwise  have  been  deposited  in  the  lungs 
and  aggravated  his  condition.  The  matter  contained  in  the  discharge  from 
these  anal  abscesses  or  fistulae,  is  shown  by  microscopical  examination  to  be 
iu  part  tubercular,  and  unsoftened  tubercular  matter  also  lines  the  bottom  of 
the  cavity  whence  it  proceeds.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  fistubi  the 
chest  symptoms  often  undergo  a  notable  amelioration,  while  the  patient  exhi- 
bits many  other  signs  of  returning  health.  If  this  truce  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  aaministration  of  suitable  remedies,  complete  recovery  even  may  ensue, 
tlie  fistula  itself,  the  last  trace  of  the  tubercular  diathesis,  disappearing  spon- 
taneously. Such  a  result  is  by  no  means  so  rare  as  is  generally  supposed,  aod 
it  would  be  of  yet  more  frequent  occurrence  if  fistulas  were  more  frequent  than 
they  are,  and  if  proper  perseverance  were  observed  in  the  application  of  ^^ 
meaies  and  the  observance  of  an  azotized  diet.  Under  the  innuence  of  fistula 
and  of  the  treatment  which  they  allow  of  being  put  into  force,  the  author  has 
known  cavities  to  have  become  cicatrized ;  and  so  far  from  regarding  them  with 
Jobert  as  aggravating  complications  which  should  be  at  once  removed,  he  re- 
gards them  as  highly  salutary,  and  would  recommend  their  provocation  by  every 
possible  means  when  nature  does  not  produce  them  spontaneously.  The  su^ 
cess  which  M.  Jobert  states  that  he  has  obtained  in  operating  in  these  cases 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  he  has  had  to  do  only  with 
fistulous  tracts  proceeding  from  mere  phlegmonous  abscesses.  A  phlegmonous 
abscess,  quite  independently  of  tubercle,  may  become  developed  at  the  margin 
of  the  anus,  and  the  resulting  fistula  may  be  operated  upon  with  even  advan- 
tage to  the  patient ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  distinguish  such  a  case  from  a 
fistula  acting  as  a  means  of  elimination  of  tubercular  matter,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  pulmonary  affection  and  the  general  constitution.  The  decision 
is  sometimes  difficult,  and  always  important,  as  the  very  life  of  the  patient  may 
be  dependent  upon  it.  However,  the  general  conclusion  at  which  M.  Thiry 
arrives  is,  that  the  operation  for  fistula  performed  at  any  stage  of  phthisis  only 
])recipitates  its  fatal  termination.  He  selects  two  of  the  cases  which  hare 
come  under  his  own  notice,  as  illustrative  of  the  advantage  derived  from  re- 
specting the  fistula,  at  both  an  early  and  a  late  stage  of  the  affection ;  and  he 
adverts  to  others  iu  wliich  a  contrary  practice  has  been  followed  by  the  worst 
results. 


VIII.  Question  of  Removal  of  Tubercular  Testis.      (Bulletins  de  la  Soci^t6 

Anatomique,  tome  v.  pp.  215-217.) 

On  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  a  case  at  the  Anatomical  SocictT, 
M.  Cruvcilhier  observed  tnat  in  bis  opinion  castration  is  sometimes  too  hastily 
resorted  to  in  tubercular  testis.  As  a  general  rule,  the  affection  has  a  tendency 
to  become  spoutaneously  cured,  the  tuoercular  masses  breaking  down  and  being 
eliminated.  He  does  not  consider  that  the  question  of  the  surgeou's  inter- 
ference is  at  all  definitively  decided.  M.  Houel  observed  that  the  majority  of 
surgeons  regard  the  affection  as  primarily  local,  and  afterwards  becoming 
generalized.  Intervention  should  tnerefore  take  place  promptly,  in  order  that 
the  extension  of  the  disease  may  be  prevented.  M.  Potain  had  seen  Malgaigne 
obtain  cures  by  mere  ablation  of  the  degenerate  tissue.  M.  Dussour  obserred 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  he  regarded  the  operation  as  contraindicated;  for,  in  the 
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Int  plaoci,  it  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  danger,  while  the  disease  for  which  it 
s  resorted  to  is  not  necessarily  fatal ;  and,  secondly,  the  ablation  of  the  testis 
bes  not  prevent  the  invasion  of  the  seminal  passages.  He  has  more  than  once 
een  individuals,  for  whom  castration  has  been  pcriormed  by  M.  Ricord,  return 
rith  tabercle  in  the  prostate,  the  vesicles,  or  the  other  testis.  It  must  always 
le  borne  in  mind,  he  added,  that  tubercles  may  exist  in  the  prostate  or  the 
^cles  before  manifesting  themselves  in  the  testis,  and  exploration  by  the 
eetum  should  be  always  resorted  to.  Enlargement  of  the  prostate,  accom- 
Nuiied  by  urethral  discharge,  and  coinciding  with  tumour  of  the  testis,  is  one 
if  the  best  signs  of  tubercular  sarcocele.  In  M.  Caudmont's  opinion,  surgical 
atervention  is  of  no  avail  in  this  affection,  for  in  most  cases  it  is  preceded  by 
nbercle  of  the  prostate.  In  general,  the  first  symptoms  are  those  referrible  to 
hit  neck  of  the  bladder,  tumefaction  of  the  epididymis  and  the  testis  only 
appearing  at  a  later  period.  M.  Houel  had  not  found  the  cases  which  came 
inder  his  own  notice  bear  out  this  view  of  M.  Caudmont,  for  he  had  not  in 
iiese  met  with  tumefaction  on  rectal  exploration.  M.  Caudmont,  however, 
vferred  to  the  number  of  specimens  which  had  been  from  time  to  time  laid 
)efore  the  Anatomical  Society,  plainly  showing  the  lesion  far  more  advanced  in 
.he  prostate  and  vesicles  than  in  the  testis  and  epididymis.  M.  Dufour  re- 
narked  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  decision  upon  this  point,  u 
ieriain  number  of  cases  bearing  out  M.  Houel's  statement ;  and  others,  and  as 
le  believes  a  larger  number,  corroborating  the  opinion  advanced  by  M.  Caud- 
nont.  There  is,  in  fact,  the  same  difficulty  as  when,  having  to  do  with  pul- 
Donary  tubercles  and  a  white  swelling,  we  seek  to  determine  which  of  these 
(wo  affections  has  preceded  the  other. 


QUARTERLY  REPORT  ON  MIDWIFERY. 
By  Robert  Barnes,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

^hfridan  to  ttie  Boyal  Mateinity  Charity,  AMistant  Obstetric  PhysiciAu  to  the  London  Hospital,  &C 

I.  Diseases  op  the  Uteeus. 

I.  Inversion    of  the    Uterus  caused  by  a  Polypus,     By  Dr.   Ababbanell. 

(Monatsscnr.  fiir  Geburtsk,  Feb.,  1861.) 
S.  A  Ccise  of  Acute  Tuberculization  of  the  Puerperal  Uterus^  and  a  Case  of 

Tubercle  in  the  Ovaries,    By  Rokitansky.     (Allg.  Wiener  Med.  Zeitung, 

1860,  and  Mon.  f.  Geb.,  Feb.,  1861.) 
3.  A  Case  of  Twisting-off  of  the  Jjcft  Fallopian  Tube,  with  Apparent  Reception 

of  an  Ovum  from  the  Left  Ovary  by  the  Right  Tube.     By   Rokitansky. 

(Allg.  Wiener  Med.  Zeitung,  1860,  and  Mon.  f.  Geb.,  Feb.,  1861.) 

1.  Db.  Ababbanell  records  a  case  of  inversion  of  the  uterus  caused  by  a 
polypus.  A  woman  aged  forty-five  had  borne  four  children,  the  last  eight  years 
•go.  Since  then  she  had  suffered  irregularities  of  menstruation;  latterly 
hiemorrhagic  and  other  discharges  had  been  frequent,  and  had  reduced  her  to  a 
very  aneemic  state.  Examined,  a  smooth  tumour  the  size  of  the  fist  was  felt 
protruding  from  the  uterus.  Fourteen  days  later,  under  violent  expulsive 
pains  with  profuse  haemorrhage,  the  tumour  was  driven  through  the  external 

Eiitals,  and  the  uterus  was  completely  inverted.  The  tumour  was  amputated, 
ving  only  a  small  layer  of  tne  stalk  at  the  fundus,  whereupon  the  uterus 
loickly  replaced  itself.  The  patient  recovered.  The  tumour  consisted  of 
connective  tissue  and  numerous  muscular  fibres. 

8.  Rokitansky  observes  that  chronic  tuberculization  of  the  uterine  mucous 
membrane  is  sufficiently  well  known,  but  that  acute  tuberculosis  of  the  uterus 
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has  not  hitiierto  been  obsenred.  As  a  proof  that  it  maj  exist,  be  rela^  a  case. 
A  woman  aged  tbirtT-foor  bad  borne  eigbt  cbildren,  and  on  the  6th  Janoarr, 
1S60,  she  was  delirered  of  an  eighth  month  child.  On  the  13th  she  was  ad- 
mitted at  hospital^  stating  that  she  had  suffered  from  cough  for  three  months. 
On  the  25th  she  died.  On  dissection  were  found  granules,  tubercles  in  the 
lungs,  and  in  the  mucous  niembrane  of  the  uterus  a  crowd  of  small  grey  and 
gr^T-Tellowish  discrete  tubercle-granulations  the  size  of  poppj  or  millet-seeds, 
causing  the  mucous  membrane  to  look  as  if  finely  corroded.  Under  this,  the 
uterine  substance,  even  to  the  thickness  of  the  wall  as  far  as  the  peritoneom, 
was  studded  with  these  granulations.  Grey  tubercles  were  also  found  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  right  Fallopian  tube. 

Tubercular  formation  in  the  ovanes  is  veiT  rare.  In  the  foUowing  case  it 
was  found  in  connexion  with  pulmonary  and  intestinal  phthisis.  Both  tubes 
were  adherent  to  their  ovaries ;  their  mucous  membrane  was  infiltrated  with 
tubercular  matter.  The  uterine  mucous  membrane  was  studded  with  isolated, 
very  small  tubercles.  The  left  ovary  contained  tubercles  horn  the  size  of 
hemp-seed  to  that  of  beans,  yellow,  cheesy,  the  peripheral  ones  projecting  oa 
the  surface.    The  woman  was  forty-four  years  old. 

3.  Rokitansky's  case  of  apparent  reception  of  the  ovum  by  the  opposite 
Fallopian  tube  is  as  follows : — On  the  12th  April,  1860,  he  examined  the  body 
of  a  woman  aged  thirty,  who  had  been  delivered  on  the  11th.  The  uterus  was 
the  size  of  a  cnild's  hc^;  yeUowish  exudations  were  found  on  outer  surface. 
On  the  left  the  uterus  was  covered  with  whitish  pseudo-membranes,  which 
were  continued  over  the  broad  ligament  along  the  stretched  degenerated  tube, 
in  knots  and  bands,  as  far  as  the  sigmoid  colon.  The  left  tube  for  a  space  four 
inches  lon^  was  a  whitish  permeable  string ;  at  the  outer  end  it  was  sharply 
bent,  and  its  canal  was  lost ;  it  disaj^peared  in  the  above-described  bands  ojf 
adhesion.  In  the  left  ovary,  near  its  outer  extremity,  was  a  small  corpus 
luteum,  whilst  in  the  right  ovary  there  was  no  trace  of  corpus  lutcum. 
Kokitansk^  concludes  that  the  adhesions  had  been  acquired  after  development 
of  the  genital  oi^ns.  The  degeneration  of  the  tube  had  been  caused  Dy  the 
dragging  of  the  pregnant  uterus.  These  adhesions  had  not  arisen  during  the 
last  pregnancy.  It  must  hence  be  concluded  that  the  ovum  had  been  taken  op 
from  the  left  ovary  by  the  right  Fallopian  tube. 


U.  Laboxtbs. 

1.  J  Case  of  Puerperal  Convulnotu,    By  Dr.  C.  Habit.     (iSeitschr.  f.  d.  G.  i 

A.  zu  Wieu,  Oct.  1860.) 

2.  Complete  Incernon  of  the  Uterus ;   Reduced,     By  E.  W.  Woodson,  MD. 
(Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sc.,  Oct.  1860.) 

3.  Varix  of  the  Umbilical  Cord:  Hctmorthage,    By  Dr.  Naoel.     (Annakn  i 
Charite-Krankenhaiises,  Berlin,  1860.) 

4.  A  Case  of  Spontaneous  Expulsion,  after  failure  to  turn.    By  Dr.  Kagbu 

(Opus  supra-citatum.) 

5.  On  the  Influence  of  Tumours  of  the  Genital  Cretans  upon  Pregnancy  end 
Labour.  By  Dr.  C.  Habit.  (Zeitschr.  der  6es.  d.  Aerzte  zu  Wien,  Oct. 
I860.) 

6.  A  Stalked  Fibroid  on  Peritoneal  Surface  of  the  Uterus ;  Incarceration  is 
the  Pelvis  during  Pregnancy  and  Labour;  Be-position,  By  6pa£TH. 
(Monatsschr.  f.  Gfeb.,  Nov.  i860.) 

7.  Thirteen  Cases  of  Cesarean  Section.  By  Dr.  Wincksl.  (Monatsschr.  f. 
Geb.,  Dec.  1860.) 

8.  Cesarean  Section,  with  unfortunate  Result  for  the  Mather,  in  Obliquebf 
Distorted  Pelvis  and  Occlusion  of  the  Utems.  By  Br.  Bibhbavii. 
(Monatss.  f  chr.  Geb.,  Dec  1860.) 
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A  Case  of  Casarean  Section,    Bj  M.  Anduieu.     (Gaz.  Med.  de  Paris, 

No.  38,  1860.) 

A  date  of  CcBsarean  Section.   By  James  Edmunds,  L.R.C.P.Ed.    (Lancet, 
And  Med.  T.  and  Gaz.,  Jan.  1861.) 

Camrean  Section  after  Death  ;  Child  saved.    By  Dr.  Bonnet.     (L' Union 
M6d.,  Nov.  1860.) 

A  Case  of  desarean  Section  with  Successful  Issue,    By  Dr.  Glisczynski,  of 
Warschau.     (Monatssclir.  fiir  Geburtsk.  Feb.  1861.) 
,  forty  fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Lying-in  Institution  of  Dresden  for  1859. 

By  Professor  Grenser.    (Monatssclir.  f.  Geburtsk.  Feb.  1861.) 
.  A    Dynamometrical  Adaptation   to   the   Forceps,     By   Dr.  Keisteller. 

(Monatsschr.  f.  Geburtsk.  March,  1860.) 
.  A  Successful  Case  of  Transfusion.    By  Professor  Martin.     (Monatsschr. 

f.  Geburtsk.  April,  1860.) 
.  On  the  Most  Proper  Method  of  Removing  the  Placenta,    By  Dr.  Credi^. 

(Monatsschr.  f.  Geburtsk.  April,  1861.) 
.  On  Perforation  and  Cephatotripsy,    By  Dr.  Sfondli  of  Zurich.     (Mon. 

f.  Geburtsk.  March,  1861.) 

I.  Dr.  Habit's  case  of  convulsions  is  extracted  from  his  *  Memoir  on  Tumours 
the  Female  Genital  Organs.'  A  woman,  aged  thirty-two,  in  her  eighth 
nth  of  pregnancy,  was  admitted  in  a  soporous  condition.  Fourteen  davs 
fore  she  had  had  eclampsia;  the  fits  yielding,  she  had  been  discharged.  The 
ampsia  now  returned  with  albuminuria,  and  ended  in  death.  By  Csesarean 
iion  a  dead  child  was  extracted.  A  submucous  fibroid  tumour  projected 
cly  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  Dissection  revealed  capillary  apoplexy  of 
i  meninges,  apoplexy  of  the  pons  Varolii,  oedema  of  the  lungs,  hypertrophy 
the  heart,  Bright's  disease  of  kidneys. 

S.  Dr.  Woodson  states  a  case  of  complete  inversion  of  the  womb  which  he 
laced  in  a  manner  that  deserves  to  be  remembered.  A  woman,  being  about 
ir  months  pregnant,  whilst  washing  was  seized  with  labour  pains,  and  feeling 
B  foetus  protruding,  she  pulled  it  from  her,  bringing  the  uterus  out,  and  com- 
5tely  inverting  it.  Five  days  having  elapsed,  Dr.  Woodson  saw  her ;  he 
ind  the  fundus  presenting  extemalTy,  aoout  the  size  of  a  large  pear,  a 
rtion  of  placenta  almost  decomposed  still  adhering.  Attempts  to  replace  by 
nd  failed.  Next  day  he  had  prepared  an  instrument  similar  to  Simpson's 
and,  provided  with  a  ball  at  the  end  the  size  of  a  half-ounce  bullet.  This 
U  was  placed  a^inst  the  fundus,  and  under  steady  pressure,  the  womb  was 
placed  with  a  lerk.  The  loss  of  blood  was  not  great,  although  it  had 
atinued  from  the  time  the  accident  had  occurred.    The  patient  recovered  well. 

3.  Dr.  Nagel  relates  an  unusual  case  of  haemorrhage  from  the  umbilical 
rd.  A  woman  was  delivered  in  the  Charity  Lying-in  Hospital  of  Berlin  in 
Kj,  1858.  During  the  second  sta^e  of  labour,  a  considerable  escape  of  blood 
Mn  the  vagina  took  place,  suggesting  the  suspicion  of  premature  separation 

the  placenta.  The  haemorrhage  was  found  to  have  arisen  from  a  ruptured 
rix  of  the  umbilical  cord.    Tiie  child  was  bom  dead,  with  the  clearest  signs 

aiuemia.  The  coi4  was  twenty-eight  inches  long,  and  encircled  the  neck 
ree  times. 

4.  Dr.  Nagel  relates  a  case  of  spontaneous  expulsion  of  a  full-grown  foetus. 
,  December,  1856,  a  woman  who  had  been  in  labour  twenty-eight  hours  was 
ought  to  hospital ;  the  liquor  amuii  had  long  escaped  ;  for  forty-eight  hours 
>  foetal  movements  had  been  felt.  The  pelvis  was  of  full  size ;  the  child  pre- 
nted  in  the  second  shoulder-position;  the  pains  were  ^od.  Chloroform 
18  administered  to  facilitate  turning;  but  all  efforts  persisted  in  during  two 
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L<:-ars  aad  »  k&lf  bTted  in  rrarfeing  tiw  feet,  90  strong  were  the  spasmodic 
on:ncc:-:'!L5  o^  the  ^teros  excited  hj  eadi  endemTour.  It  was  detennined  to 
wii: ;  r  r^-*^*:lT,  Tiader  stitx^  paias.  first  the  riffht  shoulder  rcTolved  under 
tie  pabes,  iim  tii.*  rl^:  siie,  :Lea  the  breech,  anj  lastly  the  head.  The  mother 
rpTX»-.r.-Te>i  tiro^iiablT.  "Hi*  chijd  shoved  signs  of  commenciii^  putrefaction. 
Tne  c:^i<-  is  an  example  aoioos^*  maar.  Uiat  chloroform  mar  increase  the  diffi- 
cti.tT  c»f  tuTTiing,  a  po^Iu^n  viuch,  when  stated  as  the  result  of  repeated  ex- 
f^ne  jOc  by  the  Reporter  at  a  meeting  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London, 
excited  sosie  soqirtse  amongst  those  who  had  arrifed  at  an  opposite  conclosioa 
fftc  a  priori  reaicning. — Kef/ 

5.  Dr.  C.  Habit  has  written  an  interesting  memoir  upon  the  influence  of 
t'ltnours  of  the  genital  organs  upi^n  gestation  and  labour.  After  enumeratins 
CTst^  of  the  Wr^  mijora  and  raglnA,  cjsts  of  the  ovaries,  fibroid  tumonrs  oi 
the  uterus,  cauliflower  excrescence  of  the  cerrix,  te  says  cysts  of  the  OTaries 
and  dbroid  tuniours  are  by  far  the  most  frequent. 

Case  1 .  A  woman,  pregnant  about  six  months  for  second  time,  was  admitted 
with  vomiting,  and  acuie  pains  in  the  abdomen.  A  clyster  was  followed  bf 
two  stools,  wlien  suddenly  conrulsions  set  in,  and  death  speedily  followed.  A 
fetrble  child  was  extracted  by  Cesarean  section.  Near  the  OTnm  in  the  uterine 
canty  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  blood,  and  in  the  left  wall  of 
the  utenis  was  a  fibrous  tumour,  the  size  of  t  fist.  The  cause  of  death  vas 
intenneningeal  apoplexy.     In  the  abdomen  was  some  fluid  and  clotted  blood. 

Case  2  b  referred  to  aboTc. 

Case  3.  A  woman,  aged  twenty-dix,  pregnant  for  the  second  time,  admitted 
11th  XoTember,  1S55,  a  month  before  term.  The  head  was  felt  aboTe  the  left 
pubic  bone,  and  could  not  be  moved  by  pressure.  The  os  uteri  was  difficult 
to  reach,  hi^h  and  forward  over  the  symphysis.  The  posterior  and  upper  part 
of  the  pelvis  was  filled  by  a  round,  tense,  elastic  tumour,  which  it  was  impos* 
siblc  to  push  out  of  the  pelvis.  The  most  projecting  part  was  within  v  of 
the  symphysis.  Examination  bv  rectum  showed  thi^  the  tumour  did  not 
spring  from  the  pubic  bones.  T^e  tumour  being  elastic  and  the  foetus  small, 
toe  labour  was  effected  by  the  natural  passages,  under  Tiolent  pains,  the  child 
bein^  driven  over  the  tumour.  It  was  bom  dead.  It  exhibited  effusion  of 
blood  in  the  arachnoid  cavity.  Examined  eij^t  days  later,  the  uterus  was 
found  in  fair  retrogressioo,  and  attached  to  right  and  somewhat  behind,  rose 
a  tumour  reaching  to  the  navel.  The  tumour  in  the  pelns  formed  one  with 
the  abdominal  growth.    The  patient  was  discharged  well. 

Case  4.  Complieation  tcUA  Ocarian  Cyft. — A  primipara,  aged  twenty-eight, 
was  examined  by  a  female  pupil,  who  diagnosed  a  twin-pregnancy  on  the 
grounds  of  great  distension  of  the  abdomen,  especially  transversely,  and  a 
division  of  the  abdomen  in  two  halves  by  a  distinct  furrow.  Dr.  Haoit,  how- 
ever, by  percussion,  diagnosed  an  ovarian  cyst,  complicating  gestation.  A  fort- 
night  after  admission,  oeing  at  term,  labour  came  on,  and  a  living  child  was 
born.  The  patient  suckled  her  child,  and  was  discharged.  The  ovarian  tumour 
remained  unaltered. 

Case  5.  Id  another  case  of  ovarian  cyst,  abortion  took  place  under  symptoms 
of  collapse  ending  in  death.  The  uterus  and  appendages  were  found  covered 
with  exudations.  The  cavity  of  the  cyst,  which  was  in  the  left  ovary,  contained 
about  two  quarts  of  fluid  and  little-changed  blood.  Thus  there  was  general 
peritonitis  and  hemorrhage  into  the  cavity  of  the  cyst. 

Case  6.  A  woman,  aged  twenty-three,  was  admitted  in  her  foarth  month, 
with  symptoms  of  peritonitis.  She  had  experienced  sacral  pain  and  a  sensa- 
tion as  if  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  pelvis.  Above  the  symphysis  was  felt  a 
Bcmi-globular,  painless,  moveable  tumour,  resembling  the  pr^puint  uterus, 
luternally,  above  the  ostium  vaginn,  was  a  tumoiu:^  the  sixe  of  a  fist,  smooth, 
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astic.  The  cervix  uteri  was  jammed  high  up  against  the  upper  border  of  the 
rmphysis.  Attempts  to  place  the  tumour  above  the  pelvic  brim  failed.  The 
06t  prominent  spot  was  punctured  with  an  exploring  needle,  and  about  two 
ints  of  serous  fluid  escaped.  The  symptoms  were  aBajed.  Some  discharge 
nutinued  from  the  opening.  Five  months  later  she  went  through  her  labour 
xrmallj  at  term.  No  trace  of  the  tumour  remained.  Probably,  in  this  case 
lere  had  been  a  single  cyst,  the  result  of  an  oophoritis,  the  walls  of  which 
id  collapsed  after  puncture  and  degenerated. 

6.  Dr.  Spaeth's  case  is  an  interesting  example  of  a  mode  in  which  a  fibroid 
imoar  of  the  uterus  may  complicate  labour.  He  had  ascertained  during 
refirnancy  the  presence  of  a  tumour  filling  the  pelvis.  During  labour,  the 
ira  tumour  so  filled  the  pelvis,  that  the  os  uteri  could  not  be  reached  with 
le  finger.  The  right  arm  prolapsed.  By  great  perseverance,  the  re-position 
r  the  tumour  above  the  pelvic  brim  was  effected.  Turning  was  immediately 
>iDpleted,  and  a  living  child  delivered,  the  head  being  extracted  by  forceps. 
fo  uiemorrhage.  The  patient  died  on  the  third  day.  Dissection  showed 
letrophlebitis,  peritonitis,  fibrous  knots  under  the  uterine  peritoneum.  The 
imour  lay  uuder  the  peritoneum  in  the  middle  of  the  fundus,  connected  with 
le  uterine  substance  oy  a  short  stem. 

7.  Dr.  Winckel,  a  physician  practising  at  Gummersbach,  near  Cologne, 
%yt  a  summary  account  to  the  Berlin  Obstetrical  Society  of  thirteen  Csesarean 
sctions  performed  by  himself.  He  described  the  condition  of  the  lower 
lasses  in  his  vicinity,  and  pointed  to  their  uncleaidiness,  poverty,  aud  lack  of 
nimal  food  as  the  causes  of  the  great  frequency  of  osteomalacia  there.  He 
ad  thus  been  obliged  during  a  practice  of  nineteen  years  to  perform  this 
peratiou  thirteen  times.  Of  these  13  cases,  8  were  in  consequence  of  osteo- 
lalacia,  and  5  of  rachitis.  In  4  cases,  the  incision  of  the  abdominal  walls  onlv 
ras  necessary,  the  children  having  been  cast  into  the  abdouiinal  cavity  througli 
apture  of  the  uterus ;  and  in  1  case  in  which  the  Csesarean  section  had  been 
tfformed  in  a  previous  labour,  the  child  was  enabled  to  pass  through  the  old 
terine  cicatrix.  Of  his  operations,  eight,  pertaining  to  six  women,  ended  in 
Boovery.  Dr.  Winckel  attributes  this  success  greatly  to  his  passive  method 
f  treatment.  Compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  country  practice  to  leave  his 
atients  for  long  intervals  out  of  sight,  his  chief  attention  nad  been  fixed  upon 
Bcuriiiff  the  greatest  possible  cleanliness  of  the  wound.  The  wouud  was 
losed  by  five  sutures,  and  between  these  by  several  insect-needles.  His 
itemal  treatment  consisted  in  an  infusion  of  ipecacuanha  with  opium.  He 
ad  hardly  ever  seen  inflammatory  affections  supervene.  The  insutficiency  of 
Bsistants  had  taught  him  a  practical  manipulation  in  guarding  against  pro- 
msion  of  the  intestines.  When  he  has  opened  the  uterus,  his  assistant  seizes 
rith  one  finger  the  upper  angle  of  the  uterine  wound,  and  pulls  it  into  adapta- 
ion  with  the  angle  of  the  abdominal  wound ;  when  the  incision  is  completed 
ownwards,  the  assistant  performs  the  same  manipulation  on  the  lower  angle 
f  the  uterine  wound  with  his  other  hand.  The  uterus  and  abdominal  wall 
iiua  held  tightly  together,  the  intestines  cannot  escape.  The  operator  himself 
aa  both  himds  free.  All  the  operations  were  performed  under  chloroform - 
aroosis. 

It  will  be  regretted  that  the  unusual  experience  enjoyed  by  one  operator 
aa  not  been  detailed  with  more  fulness.  Two  of  Dr.  Wiuckcl's  cases,  how- 
rcr,  will  be  found  related  with  every  essential  circumstance  in  the  *  Monats- 
shnft  fur  Qeburtskunde'  for  January,  1861. 

8.  On  the  same  occasion  a  communication  from  Dr.  Bimbaum,  of  Cologne, 
raa  read,  describing  a  case  of  Csesarean  section  in  great  detail.  A  woman, 
ged  thirty-two,  bebnging  to  Niederbolheim,  had  gone  from  her  fifth  to  her 
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ninth  year  upon  cratches ;  she  menstruated  with  difficulty  at  the  age  of  sevoi- 
teen.  She  became  pr^;nant  for  the  first  time  at  twentj-DTe.  After  five  days' 
labour  a  physician  was  called.  DeliTery  was  accomplished  after  g;reat  diffi- 
culty by  forceps  and  blunt  hook.  Inflammation  of  the  soft  passages  and 
abdomen  followed.  In  her  second  pregnancy  the  pelvis  was  examined :  the 
distance  between  the  anterior  supenor  spinous  processes  was  11*25^  The 
sacrum  was  strongly  twisted  to  tne  left.  The  yagina  was  completelr  dosed, 
forming  a  blind  sac.  The  promontory  was  3*5"  distant  from  the  pubic  arch, 
and  depressed  strongly  forwards  and  somewhat  to  the  left.  The  period  of  her 
pregnancy  could  not  be  detined ;  it  was  probably  about  the  seventh  montlL 
Electricity  was  applied,  with  the  view  of  brin^inff  on  labour.  The  uterioe 
sound  was  passed  through  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  cicatrized  os  uteri.  In 
eight  days  pains  appearea,  and  the  liquor  amnii  escaped.  It  was  not  considered 
aovisable  to  open  tne  uterus  from  below  by  incisions  in  the  cervix.  The  abdo- 
minal section  was  performed  under  chloroform.  Free  bleeding  occurred  whea 
the  uterus  was  incised ;  the  placenta  bulged  forwards  immediately.  The  ftrtns 
was  extracted  living ;  it  survived.  The  mother  died  ninety-eight  hours  after 
the  operation.  On  dissection,  the  uterus  was  found  covered  with  gnimous 
dark-red  fluid,  which  filled  the  abdominal  cavity  and  pelvis. 

9.  M.  Andrieu  relates  another  case  of  Caesarean  section.  A  woman  had 
borne  four  children  in  four  years ;  the  first  had  been  delivered  dead  by  forceps; 
the  two  next  were  delivered  dead  by  turning,  on  account  of  cross-presentation; 
and  the  fourth  had  been  perforated.  There  was  a  bony  tumour  in  the  region 
of  the  sacro- vertebral  angle;  the  conjugate  diameter  measured  a  little  Jess 
than  an  inch.  This  was  at  the  end  of  her  fifth  pregnancy,  and  as  the  child 
was  alive,  the  Co^arean  section  was  performed.  The  wound  was  closed  by 
the  twisted  suture,  and  had  united  at  the  end  of  six  weeks.  The  child 
did  well. 

10.  A  case  in  which  the  Caesarean  section  was  performed  at  term,  tbe 
obstacle  to  delivery  being  cancer  of  the  cervix  uteri,  is  related  by  James 
Edmunds,  L.R.C.P.  Ed.    Both  mother  and  child  survived  the  operation. 

11.  Dr.  Bonnet  relates  a  case  of  death  from  apoplexy  and  post-mortea 
Cesarean  section,  the  child  being  saved.  He  was  ciuled  to  a  woman  whom  he 
found  insensible,  not  moving  the  left  side.  She  was  pregnant  for  the  first 
time ;  she  had  complained  of  headaches,  and  tingling  in  the  left  hand  and  foot. 
She  soon  died.  Waiting  this  event,  M.  Bonnet  prepared  to  open  the  abdomen. 
The  placenta  was  found  on  the  anterior  wall;* on  incising  this  wall  a  jet  of 
blood  was  thrown  up.  The  child  was  born  asphyxiated,  but  in  a  quarter  of  aa 
hour  its  life  was  safe. 

12.  Dr.  Glisczynski's  case  of  Caesarean  section  refers  to  a  primipara  aged 
twenty-eight.  Labour  continuing  three  days.  Dr.  Glisczynski  was  called  in. 
The  patient  had  suffered  from  rickets  from  three  to  seven  years  old.  The  pro- 
montory was  only  two  inches  removed  from  the  symphysis.  The  foetal  heait 
was  heard,  and  the  mother's  condition  was  good.  The  section  was  carried  oOt 
under  chloroform.  The  child  was  extracted  living,  and  did  well.  The  wouui 
was  dressed  with  lint,  bands  of  adhesive  plaster  were  brought  round  from  the 
back  and  were  crossed  over  the  wound ;  tue  whole  was  stipported  by  a  towel 
The  wound  was  nearly  closed  on  the  seventeenth  d&y.  The  child  bad  been  pat 
to  the  breast.  At  this  time  symptoms  of  peritonitis  and  fever  set  in.  She 
rallied  under  nourishing  diet  and  quinine,  but  relapsed  seventeen  days  liter. 
She  ultimately  recovered  completely.  Dr.  Glisczynski  advocates  the  use  oC 
ice-compresses  as  preventive  of  peritonitis. 
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13.  Professor  Grenser  reports  that  during  1859  there  were  550  deliveries  in 
Jie  Lying-in  Institution  of  Dresden.  There  were  bom  558  children ;  of  these, 
»31  presented  by  head,  5  by  face,  8  by  back,  5  by  feet,  4  transversely,  and  5 
iresentations  were  unascertained.  Of  the  operations  performed,  16  were 
oioeps-caaes,  and  4  were  cases  of  turning ;  25  children  were  dead-bom,  and 
18  died  shortly  after  birth ;  7  mothers,  or  more  than  one  per  cent.,  died  of 
merperal  fever.  No  one  of  these  fatal  cases  seems  to  have  been  connected 
rith  operative  proceedings. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  29  puerperse,  including  17  primiparae,  had 
niffered  during  childhood  from  rickets  of  variable  intensity  ana  duration.  In 
)  only  did  contraction  of  the  pelvis  exercise  any  marked,  influence  over  the 
abour.  Three  were  delivered  oy  forceps.  In  16  cases  an  uninterrupted  re- 
9QfTery  took  place ;  the  remainder  suffered  from  liglit  forms  of  perimetritis, 
endometritis,  endocolpitis,  and  in  one  instance  erysipelas. 

14.  Dr.  Kristeller  has  submitted  to  the  Berlin  Obstetrical  Society  a  con- 
krivance  by  means  of  which  the  exact  decree  of  extractile  force  employed  in 
using  the  forceps  may  be  measured.  He  observes,  that  the  obstetrist,  in  seeking 
to  describe  the  extent  of  the  obstacle  to  delivery,  is  compelled  to  draw  upon 
his  imagination,  and  to  use  vague  terms,  as  "  easy,  feeble,  moderate,  difficult, 
ftc.*'  For  these  expressions  his  instmment  enables  us  to  substitute  the  figures 
of  a  scale.  His  instrument  is  somewhat  complicated,  and  not  easy  to  describe 
without  the  help  of  drawings.  The  dynamometrical  apparatus  is  adapted  to 
thie  handles.  Each  handle  consists  of  two  parts,  one  moveable,  the  other 
fixed.  The  fixed  part  is  a  strong  steel  plate,  which  forms  the  continuation  of 
the  fenestra.  The  moveable  part  is  a  half-cylinder  of  brass,  which  is  so 
idapted  by  its  plane  surface  to  the  steel-plate  that  it  can  ride  freely  up  and 
down,  but  in  no  other  direction.  Above,  the  brass  half-cylinder  is  closea  by  a 
projection  forming  a  notch  in  which  the  finders  of  the  operator  are  hooked  for 
power  of  traction;  below,  the  cylinder  ends  in  the  ordinary  dilatation  for  the 
Dand  to  rest  upon.  Within  the  half-cylinder  lies  a  strong  steel  spiral  spring, 
which  pre«»es  above  against  the  prommences  which  support  the  operators 
finffers,  and  to  which  the  chief  part  of  the  extractile  force  is  applied,  and  below 
k  fixed  immovably  to  a  projection  from  the  steel  plate.  When  the  operator 
pulls  with  his  right  hand  upon  the  upper  prominence,  and  with  his  lett  upon 
the  shafts  of  the  handles,  he  draws  the  moveable  half-cylinders  down,  com- 
pressing the  spiral  springs,  the  elasticity  of  which  serves  to  measure  the  force 
employed.  Tms  is  indicated  by  a  graduated  index  adapted  to  the  handle  below 
the  lock. 

Dr.  Kristeller  enters  with  some  minuteness  into  the  applications  and  uses 
of  thb  instrument.  He  especially  insists  upon  the  advantage  it  offers  as  a 
measure  of  the  hindrance  to  delivery,  enabling  us  to  determine  the  time  when 
the  forceps  must  be  abandoned  for  the  cephalotryptor. 

15.  Professor  Martin  has  related  to  the  Berlin  Obstetrical  Society  a  suc- 
oessful  case  of  transfusion.  A  primipara  aged  twenty  suffered  a  fright  in  her 
eighth  month ;  symptoms  of  inflammation  ot  the  uterus  followed  ;  pains  set  in 
With  inconsiderable  external  blee<iing,  but  marked  anaemia,  with  prostration. 
Hie  OS  uteri  being  rigid  and  uiidilated,  plugging  was  resorted  to.  Next 
Boming,  a  pointing  swelling  appeared  in  the  scrobiculum,  the  pulse  could 
hardly  be  felt,  syncope  was  frequent,  the  temperature  falling,  and  death  seemed 
imminent. 

The  median  vein  of  the  right  arm  was  exposed  by  an  incision  of  the  skin 
four  or  five  inches  long,  a  flat  trocar  was  usc^  to  perforate  the  vein,  and  six 
to  seven  ounces  of  freshly-drawn  blood  was  injected  through  a  warmed  glass 
j^jnnge.    The  patient  complained  of  no  pain,  but  immediately  showed  a  blush 
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on  the  cheeks.  The  plus  now  remored,  the  os  was  found  dilated ;  the  him 
(dead)  was  extracted  by  forceps.  The  uterus  being  compressed,  the  placenta 
was  expelled  with  more  than  two  pounds  of  bhick  dot.  The  maternal  surface 
of  the  placenta  showed  a  compressed  part  occupying  two  thirds,  around  vhich 
the  cotyledons  rose  in  a  border  like  a  walL  There  was  some  after-haemorrhage, 
which  was  stilled  by  injecting  a  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  iron.  Such  a 
degree  of  anaemia  remained,  that  a  second  transfusion  was  resorted  to.  About 
three  ounces  of  fresh  blood  was  thrown  into  the  right  basilic  vein. 

The  patient  gradually  rallied.  She  had  set  hereaf  spirit  of  chlorated  irou  and 
laudanum  alternately,  and  warm  milL     She  ultimately  recovered. 

16.  Dr.  Cred6  devotes  an  elaborate  paper  to  prove  that  the  utenis  should 
be  made  to  expel  the  after-birth  by  exciting  it  to  contract  by  means  of  frictions 
and  compression  with  the  hand.    He  believes  this  method  is  original. 

17.  Dr.  Spondli  examines  critically  and  illustrates  by  cases  the  advantages 
of  perforation  and  cephalotripsy  in  labour  obstructed  by  disproportion.  He 
disapproves  of  the  cranioclast  of  Professor  Simpson,  and  concludes  that  the 
joint  use  of  perforation  and  cephalotripsy  offers  the  best  method  of  treatment 


m.  The  Puerperal  State. 

On  a  PhlegmoHOU9  Puerperal  Erysipeku  obterved  U  ike  Winier  1859-60.    Bj 
Professor  M.  Retzids,  of  Stockholm.     (Mon.  f.  Grcb.,  March,  1861.) 

Professor  M.  Retzius  describes  an  epidemic  of  puerperal  erysipelas  vhich 
raged  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of  Stockholm.    The  new  lying-in  hospital  was 
opened  in  May,  1858.     Six  months  had  not  passed  when  several  cases  of  puer- 
peral fever  appeared.     In  the  beginning  of  1859  the  cases  were  more  frequent, 
increasing  until  they  amounted  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  lying-in  women,  vith  a 
mortality  of  16  per  cent.     In  the  summer  the  health  of  tne  place  improved, 
only  3  per  cent,  of  the  patients  being  seized.    With  the  cold  months,  the 
sickness  again  rose  to  37  per  cent,     in  the  beginning  of  1860  the  weather 
was  very  mild.    As  many  patients  were  admitted,  the  crowding  was  such  that 
no  proper  ventilation  of  rooms  or  bedding  could  be  made.     Soon  erysipelatous 
inflammation  appeared.    In  March,  several  cases  of  erysipelas  phlegmonodes 
of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  occurred.    The  symptoms  were  as  follows: 
At  first,  a  strong  shivering ;  the  ensuing  fever  showed  no  disposition  to  sweat- 
ing ;  the  patients  complained  of  strong  pains  in  the  whole  body ;  the  abdomea 
was  little  painful,  and  not  swollen ;  prostration ;  pulse  soft  and  quick ;  over 
the  entire  surface  of  the  body,  sensibility  was  so  exaggerated  that  the  lightest 
movement  caused  pain,  and  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes  could  not  be  borne; 
the  arms  and  legs  could  not  be  moved  without  the  greatest  distress;  the 
tongue,  at  first  coated,  was  soon  red,  dry,  and  glazed ;  thirst  great ;  a  few 
hours  after  the  shivering,  circumscribed  deep-red  hard  swellings  appeared  on 
the  extremities,  and  simultaneously  diarrhoea  set  in.    When  the  phiegmonous 
swellings  had  lasted  ten  or  twelve  hours,  the  red  colour  grew  ouite  dark,  and 
mortification  of  the  skin  set  in.    The  affected  limbs  grew  cola,  doughy,  and 
insensible ;  the  pains  ceased ;  the  pulse  grew  weaker  every  moment,  and  some 
hours  before  death  could  not  be  felt.      The  patients   sank   under  sopor. 
Throughout  the  disease  the  lochial  secretion  was  stinking,  and  so  irritating, 
that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  was  excoriated,  without,  however, 
being  sphacelated.    In  a  few  there  was  milk  in  the  breasts.    Down  to  the  end 
of  March  the  cases  only  occurred  in  the  lower  story,  and  in  the  wards  de- 
voted to  the  itistruction  of  midwives.    No  puerpera  who  lay  in  a  room  alone 
with  a  space  of  2000  cubic  feet  was  seized.    In  the  common  wards,  designed 
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or  only  three  patients,  with  a  space  of  1500  cubic  feet,  on  account  of  the 
pressure  it  was  necessary  to  place  four  ))ersons,  so  that  the  space  was  re- 
laoed  to  866  cubic  feet.  Professor  Retzius  was  compelled  to  close  these, 
lud  to  find  other  rooms  for  the  instruction  of  midwives.  In  these  latter  no 
ase  of  serious  disease  arose.  In  April,  after  a  short  respite,  the  disease 
ippeared  in  the  department  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  medical  men.  By 
igid  seclusion  the  spread  of  the  epidemic  was  arrested.  Daring  the  stay  of 
.he  children  in  tlie  institution,  no  case  of  roseola  happened  amongst  them. 
Lt  was,  however,  made  known  that  later  several  cases  of  malignant  erysipelas 
xxnirred  ia  children,  after  their  reception  in  the  Foundling,  whose  mothers 
lAd  died  of  the  disease. 

Dissection  of  the  puerperae,  commonly  made  twenty-four  hours  after  death, 
fthowed  small  quantities  of  grey-yellow  sero-nurulent  fluid  in  the  peritoneum 
only  twice.  The  uterus  was  large  and  flaccia,  its  inuer  surface  being  covered 
with  a  thin  la^rer  of  purulent  stinking  fluid,  intermixed  with  coagula ;  the 
hemrt  was  flaccid  and  pale ;  endocardium,  purple-red ;  right  ventricle  contained 
a  larger,  the  left  a  smaller  coagulum ;  strong  blood-bypostasis,  with  cedema  of 
the  lungs ;  liver  ansemic,  contracted,  and  soft ;  spleen  larger  and  softer  than 
natural ;  kidneys  soft  and  pale,  with  violet-coloured  pyramids.  On  incision 
into  the  diseased  extremities,  much  reddish  serum  ran  from  the  infiltrated 
eellnlar  tissue.  The  muscles,  even  near  the  joints,  were  throughout  pulpy, 
without  fatty  metamorphosis.  In  the  bloodvessels  was  no  clot.  The  vems 
showed  no  inflammation-changes,  and  no  pus  was  found  in  their  channels  or 
around  them.  Only  in  the  spermatic  vein  were  purulent  collections  dis- 
covered. 

[The  history  of  this  epidemic  is  an  instructive  illustration  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  puerperal  epioemic  may  be  produced  by  crowding  lying-in  women 
in  a  badly  constructed  nospittd.  Ir  hospitals  be  a  necessity  for  lying-in  women 
abroad,  could  not  our  brethren  exert  their  influence  to  substitute  cottage- 
komiaU,  ensuring  the  bolation  of  the  patients,  for  the  exbting  pest-houses  ? 
— Ref.] 

MEDICAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

Statistical  InquirieM  as  to  the  Causes  of  Cretinism, 

Ds.  GuooENBiiHL,  of  the  Abendberg,  in  a  communication  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris  (see  Comptes  Rendus,  1S60),  has  invited  that  body  to  interest 
itself  in  furthering  the  accumulation  of  European  statistics  upon  cretinism,  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  Academies  of  Scieuces  at  Vienna  and  Petersburg  have 
done.  These  scientific  bodies,  as  it  appears,  have  already  adopted  a  series  of 
qoestions  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Guggenbi'ihl,  as  a  uniform  basis  in  requesting  at  the 
hands  of  their  respective  Governments  statistical  materials  for  the  use  of  a 
commission  on  the  matter  in  question.  Dr.  Guggenbiihl,  in  connexion  with 
the  questions,  which  we  cannot  here  quote  for  waut  of  space,  suggests  that 
endiometric  observations  should  be  largely  established,  repeating  Kis  opinion 
that  the  predisposing  cause  of  cretinism  is  a  specific  malaria. 


University  of  Cambridge, — Degree  of  Master  in  Surgery. 

The  power  of  granting  the  Degree  of  Master  in  Surgery,  in  accordance  with 
the  Medical  Act,  has  recently  been  conferred  on  the  Umversity  of  Cambridge 
by  a  statute  approved  by  the  Queen  in  Council ;  and  the  Board  of  Medical 
Studies  in  that  university  is  at  the  present  time  engaged  in  drawing  up  regula- 
lions  with  reference  to  it.    The  student  is  required  by  the  statute  to  reside 
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nine  terms — that  is,  the  major  pari  of  each  of  three  years — in  the  Uniyersity :  this 
tine  will  be  devoted,  partlj  to  general  siad^,  partly  to  medical  study;  and 
then  he  maj  continue  his  professtonal  studies  in  Camoridge  or  elsewhere.  He 
must  either  hare  taken  a  degree  in  Arts,  or  have  passed  certain  of  the  exami- 
nations necessary  for  a  degree  in  Arts,  before  he  can  be  admitted  to  the  degree 
in  Surgery. 

The  regulations  will  be  such  as  to  ensure  an  extended  course  of  professioiud 
study ;  and  it  is  proposed  that  there  shall  be  two  examinations,  one  in  the 
middle  of  the  period  of  medical  study,  and  the  other  at  its  completion.  The 
detaib,  bowerer,  have  not  yet  been  published. 

The  number  of  medical  students  in  Cambridge  has  lately  been  on  the  in- 
crease ;  and  as  a  legal  qualification  to  practise  in  surgery  as  well  as  in  medicine 
can  now  be  obtained  at  the  University,  it  is  probable  that  still  more  will  be 
disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered.  Dr.  Humphry  and 
Mr.  Lestouixeon  have  commenced  summer  courses  of  lectures  on  surgenr  and 
midwifery,  which  are  intended  for  students  preparing  for  the  D^;ree  of  Master 
in  SuTRcry. 

With  the  view  of  enabling  students  who  are  destined  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  come  to  the  University  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period  than  has  been 
usual.  Dr.  Humphry,  one  of  the  snrgecns  to  Addenbrooke's  Hospital,  btf 
obtained  the  recognition  of  his  house  as  a  University  Hostel,  so  that  pnpib 
residing  with  him',  and  pursuing  their  medical  studies  under  his  superintendence 
duriug  the  period  which  is  usually  spent  in  the  house  of  a  medical  man,  may 
matriculate  in  the  University,  keep  terms,  pursue  their  general  education  to 
such  an  extent  as  seems  desirable,  obtain  degrees,  and  enjoy  all  the  prifileges 
of  University  students,  just  as  if  they  were  admitted  at  one  of  the  oolites. 

Respecting  the  desired  connexion  between  our  ancient  universities  and 
medical  stuaents,  we  would  remind  our  readers  of  some  observations  which 
were  made  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Review  (April,  1858).  The  remarks 
alluded  to  were  aaropos  of  a  letter  to  the  Provost  of  Oriel  by  Mr.  Pearson  oi 
a  scheme  for  rendering  Oxford  more  accessible  to  medical  students  general^. 
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Review  I. 

1.  Den  SyphUitiske  Hjemeliddse,      AJltandling  fm*  den  Medidnske 

Doktorgrad.  Af  Yaldemar  Steenbebo,  Tredie  Lsege  ved  Sindssyge- 
anstalten  ved  Slesvig. — Kjobenhavn,  1860.     8vo,  pp.  269. 
Of*  (A«  Syphilitic  Brain  Disease,     A  TJiesia  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,     By  Yaldemar   Steenbero,  Third  Physician   to  the 
lustitution  for  the  Insane  at  Schleswig. — CopenJuigen,  1860. 

2.  Maladies  Syphititiques  du  Syateme  Nerveiix,    Par  Gu&tave  Lagneau, 

Fils,  Doctenr  en  M6decine,  Membre  de  la  Soci6t6  do  M^decine 
du  D^partement  de  la  Seine,  de  la  Soci6t6  des  Sciences  M^dicales, 
Membre  Associ6  de  la  Soci6t6  d* Anthropologic,  &c. — Paris,  1860. 
8vo,  pp.  531. 
Syphilitic  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  By  Gustave  Lagneau, 
Jan.,  M.D.,  kc, 

3.  Des  Affections  Nerveuses  Syphiliti^ues.    Par  le  Docteur  L^ON  Orgs, 

Ancien  Interne  des  H6pitaux  de  Strasbourg,  kc.  kc.)  et  E.  Lance- 
reaux,  Interne  LaurC»at  des  H6pitaux  de  Paris.  Ouvrage  coiironn6 
par  rAcad6mie  Imp6riale  de  Medecine  (Prix  Civrieux,  1859). — 
Faaria,  1861.  8vo,  pp.  486. 
On  Syphilitic  Nervous  Affections,  By  Dr.  L£on  Gros  and  M.  E. 
Lancereaux. 

Ths  almost  simultaneous  appearance  in  France  and  Denmark  of  three 
important  works  upon  a  class  of  diseases  to  which,  although  they  have 
long  been  to  a  certain  extent  recognised,  comparatively  little  attention 
has  until  recently  been  directed,  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  these  afiToctions 
are  at  length  receiving  the  consideration  which  their  importance 
demands. 

In  the  writings  of  Nicol.  Massa,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  the 
celebrated  epidemic  which,  at   the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
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ravaged  Europe,  occurs,  observe  MM.  L6on  Groe  and  Lancereaiuc,  a 
notice  of  syphilitic  neuralgia^  the  most  ancient  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  In  the  following  century  appears  Paracelsus,  the  first  to 
speak  of  the  venereal  miasm : 

*'  He  admits  that  once  introdaoed  into  the  system,  this  veiiereal  miasm  com- 
hines  with  all  other  diseases ;  that  it  modifies  them,  gives  them  new  forms, 
and,  pushing  this  doctrine  to  its  utmost  limits,  he  amrms  that  the  viros  may 
produce  the  most  varied  affections — ^phthisis,  diarrhoea,  dropsy,  the  eianthd- 
mata,  &c.  In  a  word,  he  attributes  to  the  venereal  taint  the  property  of  pro- 
foundly modifying  the  system,  and  of  manifesting  its  action  by  often  very 
remote  general  symptoms/'  (p.  2.) 

On  the  other  hand, 

"  Fallopius  denied  that  syphilis  was  a  general  disease.  According  to  ibis 
writer,  the  disease,  local^in  its  commencement,  always  continues  local,  and  the 
symptoms  which  have  their  seat  at  a  distance  mm  the  original  seat  of  the 
affection  do  not  belong  to  syphilis.  The  non-virulists  of  twenty  years  ago 
could  not  have  said  more !" 

Thierry  de  Hery  (1634)  dwelt  a  little  more  than  his  predecessors 
on  syphilitic  manifestations  connected  with  the  nervous  system.  He 
proves  from  facts  that  syphilis  may  be  complicated  with  a  train  of 
nervous  accidents,  such  as  spasm,  epilepsy,  kcy  and  he  goes  so  fiur  as 
to  assert  that  it  may  become  the  source  of  all  dlseasfis. 

'*  (Nervals  Ucay,  who  wrote  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  attri- 
butes great  importance  to  badly  treated  syphilis ;  he  says,  in  £act,  it  is  thenee 
that  so  many  hereditary  diseases  proceed,  scrofulous  tumours^  old  ulcers, 
attacks  of  gout  and  rheumatbm. 

"  Musitano  (1771)  quotes  a  large  number  of  diseases  which  syphilis  maj 

E reduce,  and  among  them  he  includes  asthma,  phthisis,  dysentery,  marasmus; 
e  says,  in  fine,  thi^  there  is  no  disease  nor  extraordinary  symptcm  which  may 
not  fiow  from  this  poisoned  source."  (p.  3.) 

Astruc  conniders  syphilis  to  be  capable  of  producing  all  diseases— 
in  particular,  weight  in  the  head,  furuncle,  hemicrania,  vertigo,  con- 
vulsions, epilepsy,  paralysis,  trembling  of  muscles,  hydrocephalus^  want 
of  sleep,  asthma,  orthopnoea,  cough,  palpitations  of  the  h^rt,  syncope, 
fEuntness,  inequality  and  intermission  of  the  pulse,  hypochondriasifl^ 
emaciation,  atrophy,  &q. 

Sauvages  also  admits  that  a  number  of  diseases,  and  even  of  febrile 
diseases,  may  be  produced  by  the  syphilitic  virua 

Sanchez  (1777)  distinguishes  from  acute  syphilis — ^the  only  form,  he 
says,  described  by  his  predecessors — a  variety  which  he  terms  ofaronie^ 
and  which  manifest!s  itself  by  a  temperament  under  the  inflomice  of 
which  the  life  of  the  sufiferers  is  tormented  by  a  number  of  afiEeetion& 
His  theory  would  seem  to  have  much  analogy  to  that  of  the  masked 
syphilis  of  the  present  day.  Among  the  serious  phenomena  euums* 
rated  as  being  capable  of  being  produced  by  syphilis  is  mania. 

"  Van  Swieten,  the  ^tesX  commentator  of  Boerhaave,  the  ardent  advooite  of 
the  treatment  of  syphilis  by  corrosive  sublimate,  asserts  that  no  org^  on 
escKM  the  incessant  aggression  of  the  venereal  miasm ;  he  has  traced  it  eten 
to  the  brain.    Th6  Muroe  of  gummy  tumours,  exostosea^  deq^-aeatad  pain^ 
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the  sypliilitic  viros  may,  according  to  him,  produce  the  most  serious  accidents, 
apoplexy,  epilep^,  blindness,  deafness,  paralysis,  &c."  (p.  4.) 

"Caime  (1783)  treated  more  particularlj  of  the  degenerated  forms 
of  syphilis.*  According  to  thb  author,  the  degenerated  virus  may  pro- 
duce ^thisifl,  rheumatism,  ophthalmi^  cachexy,  asthma,  dro[)S7,  dysuria^ 
paralysis,  epilepsy,  a|>oplexy ;  moreover,  it  may  be  complicated  witn  all  other 
viruses.  Cfarrerc  divides  these  diseases  into  masked  chronic  venereal  diseases, 
depending  on  the  venereal  vims  lateni  but  remaining  venereal;  and  into 
i^Merated  chronic  venereal  diseases,  kept  np  by  a  venereal  taint  modified  or 
complieated  by  another  virus."  (p.  5.) 

Benjamin  Bell  saw  confirmed  syphilis  produce  blindness,  amaurosis, 
deafness,  phtbisis,  astbma,  rheumatism,  epilepsy,  and  even  mania. 

"  We  may  remark  in  passing,**  oontiane  MM.  Ghx)s  and  Lancereaux,  "  that 
Benjanun  liell  is  perhaps  the  first  syphilographer  who  supports  his  opinions 
with  clinical  facts  of  any  value,  while  the  majority  of  preceding  authors  either 
do  not  enforce  their  aootrines  by  the  aid  of  any  clinical  proof,  or  they  bring 
forward  observations  so  vague,  so  devoid  of  the  most  essential  details,  that  we 
cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  draw  from  them  any  important  de* 
duction."  (p.  6.) 

John  Hunter,  in  his  great  work  on  the  venereal  disease,  having,  in 
assigning  to  the  venereal  poison,  if  not  as  its  exclusive  seat,  at  least  as 
its  seat  of  election,  certain  tissues  and  organs,  thrown  doubts  on  the 
reality  of  the  remaining  manifestations  admitted  in  such  great  number 
in  his  day,  was  followed  by  others  who  absolutely  denied-  the  specific 
nature  of  the  majority  of  the  accidents  hitherto  attributed  to  the 
syphilitic  vim&  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of  Bichond  des 
Bros,  Desmelles^  Jourdan,  and  all  those  whom  M.  de  Oastelnau  desig* 
nates  by  the  title  of  rum^rtdista,  to  show  how  far  a  principle  pushed 
to  extremity  may  lead. 

"  To  sum  up,"  observe  MM.  Gros  and  Lancereaux,  "  between  the  opinion 
of  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,  who 
almost  all  saw  in  syphilis  a  true  morbid  Proteus,  capable  of  assuming  the  most 
varied  pathological  forms,  and  in  the  majority  of  acquired  or  hereditary  chronic 
affections  discovered  so  mauv  metamorphoses  of  the  venereal  disease;  who 
believed  that  this  malady  might  remain  auring  a  very  long  period  latent  in  the 
economy,  to  break  forth  subsequently  under  one  of  the  thousand  varied  forms 
of  the  nosology,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  this  belief,  laid  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple the  necessity  of  submitting  all  patients  affected  with  syphilis,  whatever 
mijght  be  the  degree  or  date  of  their  disease,  to  a  full  mercurial  course ;  between 
this  opinion^  wc  repeat,  and  that  of  the  present  day,  which  restricts  the 
vcnerc^  disease  to  a  certain  number  of  orffans  and  tissues,  on  which  side  lies 
the  truth  ?  No  doubt  there  has  been  much  confusion  and  exaggeration  among 
the  advocates  of  the  first  opinion,  but  resting  upon  numerous  facts,  which  for 
the  most  part  we  believe  to  be  conclusive,  we  affirm  that  in  what  relates 
specially  to  the  influence  of  syphilis  upon  the  nervous  system,  we  must  over- 
step the  narrow  circle  withinwhich  tne  majority  of  modem  syphilographers 
have  endeavoured  to  confine  the  history  of  the  disease."  (p.  10.) 

It  is,  however,  move  than  possible  that  much  of  the  diversity  of 
opinion  which  has  from  time  to  time  existed  on  this  subject  may  be 
due  to  variations  in  the  type  of  the  disease.     That  such  is  the  opinion 

•  Reeherchef  sur  lei  maladies  Ttberlennes  ehronlquM  sani  signes  ^Tidentt ,  e*e8t-a-dire» 
I,  d^gMr^  Ott  oonpUqo^. 
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of  the  writer  whose  work  we  have  placed  first  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  is  evident  from  the  following  passage,  though,  according  to 
him,  it  is  of  late  years  that  a  preponderance  of  syphilitic  neuroses  bas 
been  observed.  Bat  the  truth  probably  is,  that  the  syphilitic  poison 
is  subject  to  the  law  of  cycles  so  evident  not  only  in  other  diseases, 
but  in  all  sublunary  phenomena. 

"  Tlie  rise  and  course  of  syphilis  have  not  at  all  times  been  the  same ;  thos, 
while  atteutioQ  was  first  directed  to  this  disease,  it  set  in  with  a  violence  and 
a  malignity,  and  ran  an  acute  course,  such  as  have  never  since  been  obsenred; 
it  assumed,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  a  gradually  milder  character.  Now,  again,  it 
seems  most  recently  to  have  once  more  altered  its  form.  Thus,  its  ancient 
regularity  with  respect  to  the  several  series  of  symptoms  no  longer  prevails ;  on 
the  contraiT,  we  often  see  so-called  tertiary  symptoms  set  in  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  primary  affection,  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  frequently  obseiTC 
a  secondary  lesion  suddenly  to  develop  itself  in  a  patient  who  has  long  pre- 
sented tertiary  forms.  Mercury  and  iodine  have  not  now,  as  formerly,  the 
absolute  power  of  overcoming  every  existing  syphilitic  phenomenon,  for  we  not 
unfrequently  meet  with  patients  whose  symptoms  appear  to  be  wholly  un- 
affected by  these  our  most  powerful  anti-syphilitic  remedies.  Lastly,  syphilis 
has  alterea  its  character  abo  with  reference  to  the  oij^ans  it  attacks ;  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  has  become  so  much  milder,  that  it  now  seldom  causes  the 
devastating  affections  of  the  bones,  which  not  many  years  a^  were  so  general, 
it  has,  on  tne  other,  become  far  more  injurious,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  much  more 
frequently  to  attack  the  internal  organs,  and  especially  man's  noblest  part,  the 
brain."  (p.  5.) 

Such  is  the  most  important  portion  of  the  **  Confession  of  Faith" 
with  which  Dr.  Yaldemar  Steenberg  prefaces  his  highly  practical 
volume.  We  shall  endeavour  to  bring  before  our  readers  the  leading 
points  connected  with  the  pathological  anatomy,  the  symptomatology, 
the  etiology,  the  diagnosis,  the  prognosis,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
formidable  lesion  he  describes. 

The  morbid  primitive  form,  which  presents  itself  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly marked,  at  eveiy  post-mortem  examination  of  cases  of  the 
disease  in  question,  is  sanguineous  congestion  of  a  limited  portion  of 
the  brain.  But  if  the  patient  dies  immediately  or  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  after  having  for  the  first  time  presented  apoplectic  symp- 
toms, we  find  either  nothing — as  occurs  in  many  other  congestions  of 
both  external  and  internal  organs — or  distinct  hypei'semia.  or  lastly, 
capillary  apoplexy  with  point-like  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain.  lt\  as  is  most  frequently  the  case,  the  cerebral 
afifection  runs  a  more  chronic  course,  we  meet  with  other  also  multi- 
form phenomena,  which,  however,  all  likewise  depend  ujwn  the  san- 
guineous congestion.  This  congestion,  with  the  capillary  apoplexy 
depending  on  it,  will  fi-equently  recur  during  the  chronic  course  of  the 
disease,  manifesting  itself  at  each  period  of  recurrence  by  distinct 
exacerbations,  and  will,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  all  congestions,  espe- 
cially affect  the  part  already  predisposed  to  it.  Softening  of  this  |)avt 
thus  ensues,  caused  either  solely  by  the  changes  in  the  brain  in  the  seat 
of  the  congestion,  invisible  to  the  eye,  but  sufliciently  established  by 
their  effects  (paralysis,  death),  or  by  the  influence  which  the  cxtrava- 
sated  and  subsequently  metamorphosed  blood  may  have  on  the  sur- 
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rouuding  cerebral  mass;  or,  finally,  by  the  oblitei-atioii  of  the  ruptured 
capillaries,  and  the  consequent  obstruction  to  the  free  afflux  of  blood 
for  tho  nutrition  of  this  part  of  the  brain. 

The  extent  of  the  softening  is  very  various;  sometimes  not  larger 
than  a  pea,  it  may  occasionally  occupy  even  an  entire  hemisphere. 
It  is  seldom  accurately  defined.  Occasionally  the  affected  part  will 
increase  in  size,  so  that,  if  it  be  superficially  situated,  it  will  be  found 
more  prominent  than  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  other  hemi- 
sphere ;  most  frequently,  however,  it  will  be  recognised  by  a  collapse 
and  diminution,  as  if  the  result  of  incipient  atrophy. 

Ill  one  patient  who  had  suffered  much  from  syphilis,  and  had  died 
with  apoplectic  symptoms,  the  author,  on  dissection,  found  a  large 
coagulum  in  the  basilar  artery,  together  with  corresponding  thicken- 
ing of  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  without  any  other  abnormity  in  the 
brain.  His  attention  was  thus  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  ves- 
sels both  in  the  brain  and  in  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  from  that  time 
he  very  frequently,  though  by  no  means  invariably,  found  a  consider- 
able alteration  of  the  vessels,  co-existent  with  the  proper  cerebral 
affection,  particularly  atheromatous  deposition,  at  one  time  in  the 
larger,  at  another  in  the  smaller  ramifications.  He  is  hence  inclined 
to  believe  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  syphilitic  affections  of  the 
bi'ain  are  secondary  to  a  primary  lesion  of  the  arteries,  consequently 
that  it  is  not  in  the  brain  the  syphilis  is  localized,  but  in  its  arteries, 
and  that  the  affection  of  the  brain  is  merely  the  result  of  the  obstruc- 
tion to  the  supply  of  blood,  that  is,  of  impeded  nutrition ;  and  he 
compares  cerebral  softening  the  result  of  sy2)hilis,  with  the  uuicompli- 
cated  softening  in  the  aged,  adding  that  there  is  no  disease  which  so 
rapidly  converts  the  young  and  strong  individual  into  an  old  man  as 
the  syphilitic  dyscrasio.  That  hereditary  syphilis  gives  the  infant  the 
look  of  an  old  man,  is  well  known ;  but  a  similar  change  occasionally 
takes  place  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  adults. 

la  none  has  tho  author  found  atheromatous  degeneration  so  cou- 
Bidecable  as  in  syphilitic  patients,  and  he  adds  the  i*emark,  that  after 
the  splenic  artery,  it  is  the  vessels  of  the  brain  which  are  specially 
predisposed  to  such  depositions.  He  has,  in  fact,  sometimes  found 
the  cerebral  vessels  affected,  while  all  the  others  were  healthy.  It  is, 
moreover,  well  known  that  the  organs  of  circulation  are  frequently 
the  seat  of  syphilitic  localizations ;  thus,  we  are  acquainted  with 
syphilitic  pericarditis  and  endocarditis,  and  with  a  simple  and  gummy 
interstitial  syphilitic  myocarditis.* 

Several  authors  describe  such  vascular  lesions  in  patients  who  have 
died  of  syphilitic  diseases  of  the  brain ;  thus  Gildcmeester  and  Hoyack 
speak  of  them.t  Virchow  frequently  mentions  them, J  and  even  6ays§ 
that  syphilitic  paralyses  may  arise  not  merely  from  direct  affections 
of  the  nerves,  but  al:so  mediately  from  interruption  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood. 

Hence  the  author  deduces  the  following  hypothesis  : 

•  Vircliow*f  ArcbiT,  Band  xv.  Ileft  3,  p.  388.        f  Nederl.  Weckblad.  Jan.  1854,  p.  38. 
X  Yirchow'^  Archir,  Band  xr.  Htft  8,  p.  324.  }  Loc.  dt.  p.  391. 
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"  The  sjphilitic  djscrasia  has  a  tendencj  to  induce  an  atheromatous  le&ion 
of  the  coats  of  the*  arteries,  and  the  ressels  of  the  brain  are  especiallj  dis- 
posed thereto.  If  it  be  the  minuter  ramifications  which  are  the  seat  of  this 
lesion,  a  moment  at  last  occurs  when  the  passage  of  the  blood  becomes  im- 
possible, partly  in  consequence  of  thickening  of  tne  coats  <A  the  vessels,  partly 
of  the  coaffula  of  the  blood  deposited  in  the  affected  parts.  Bj  reason  of  this 
stoppage  of  the  blood  congestion  ensues,  with  rupture  of  several  small  vessels 
already  rendered  brittle  bj  the  atheroma,  producmg  capillaij  apoplexy.  If  it 
be  the  larger  branches  wmch  have  become  atheromatous,  a  similar  pathological 
process  will  be  initiated,  but  it  will  not  attain  its  full  developmenty  because  & 
laree  portion  of  the  brain  will  be  deprived  of  its  nonnal  nutrition,  and  death 
will  first  ensue."  (p.  16.) 

But  it  is  not  Dr.  Steenberg^s  opinion  that  this  lesion  of  the  vessels 
is  the  sole,  or  perhaps  even  the  most  frequent,  caixae  of  the  cerebral 
anomalies  which  have  been  alluded  to.  He  admits  that  in  some  cases 
where  the  vessels  have  been  found  afiected  the  leaon  may  have  been 
secondary,  depending  on  another  condition;  for  example,  pressure  on 
the  vessels,  in  consequence  of  exudation  in  the  meninges;  and  this  u 
the  view  entertained  by  Gildemeester  and  Hoyack. 

But  if  we  reflect  on  the  above-mentioned  pathological  changes,  and 
especially  on  the  most  common,  and  certainly  the  most  essential,  soft- 
ening, we  shall  soon  be  convinced  that  none  of  them  have  any  decided 
syphilitic  stamp;  that  if  we  met  with  such  a  patient  first  on  the  dis- 
secting table,  we  could  not  positively  say  whether  his  cerebral  afiSw- 
tion  was  of  syphilitic  origin  or  not;  on  the  contrary,  precisely  similar 
lesions  are  often  found  in  persons  who  have  never  been  tainted  with 
the  syphilitic  poison.  We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  examine  another 
afifection  which  is  scarcely  ever  met  with  except  in  syphilitic  indi< 
viduals,  namely,  the  so-called  gummata  or  gummy  tumours. 

By  these  we  understand,  as  is  well  known,  smaU,  solid,  pale  tumours^ 
generally  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  which  may  be  found  in  the  most  various 
parts  of  the  body,  particularly  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  con- 
nective-tissue, where  they  are  usually  larger,  and  may  even  attain  the 
size  of  a  nut.  They  are  also  frequently  found  under  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  it  is  their  ulceration  which  produces  the  frequently  con- 
siderable destruction  in  the  throat.  Some  of  the  affections  of  the 
bones  are  due  to  these ;  they  are  met  with  in  the  muscular  connective- 
tissue,  in  the  liver,  the  testicles,  the  lungs;  and  Lebert  asserts  that 
the  pulmonary  abscesses  which  occur  in  syphilitic  infiuits  are  precisely 
these  gummata  which  have  passed  into  suppuration ;  lastly,  they  have 
frequently  been  met  with  in  the  brain,  and  have  been  described  by 
Bonet,  by  Bicord  (who  calls  them  syphilitic  tubercles  of  the  brain),  by 
Cullerier,  Lallemand,  &a  According  to  Lebert,*  they  consist  of  a 
rather  solid  elastic  tissue,  in  which  are  found,  in  a  finely  granular 
intercellular  substance,  a  number  of  roundish  bodies,  neither  distinctly 
cells  nor  cell-nuclei,  resembling  tuberculous  corpuscles  without  being 
identical  with  them,  their  similarity  depending  on  this,  that  the  inter- 
cellular substance  rapidly  becomes  tough  and  dense,  so  that  the  cellular 
elements  can  no  longer  be  fully  developed.     They  may  pass  into  sup- 

•  Handbaeh  der  praktischea  Kedlda,  p.  S71. 
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loniioiiy  and  we  then  find,  instead  of  the  bodies  just  described,  a 
pmolar  detritus  with  a  number  of  distinct  pus-corpuscles,  and  both 
lettroyed  and  uninjured  connective-tissue. 

The  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  and  the  other  vessels  of  the  meninges 
ire  frequently  quite  empty  and  collapsed;  sometimes  they  are  dis- 
Mided  with  blood ;  the  Pacchionian  granulations  are  frequently  highly 
brrioped. 

The  pathological  phenomena  which  the  author  has  most  frequently 
ibKrved  in  the  bones  in  connexion  with  S3rphilitic  disease  of  the  brain, 
lave  been  the  characteristic  syphilitic  necroses  or  cicatrices.  These 
■nally  occupy  the  forehead  or  the  anterior  part  of  the  vertex;  once 
mly  did  Dr.  Steenberg  see  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone 
bfltroyed.  In  general  they  were  not  deep,  but  had  merely  removed 
nger  or  smaller  portions  of  the  outer  lamina  of  the  bone.  In  those 
briunately  rare  cases  where  parts  of  the  skull  occupying  its  entire 
liickness  had  been  destroyed,  the  functions  of  the  brain  were  nor- 
Dally  discharged  The  cicatrices  after  these  lesions  of  the  bone  all 
meented  the  characteristic  marks  assigned  by  Yirchow — viz.,  a  want 
if  {HToductivity  in  the  centre  and  excessive  productivity  at  the  cir- 
iOiDference. 

The  author  appends  a  table,  which  we  copy,  of  the  changes  in  the 
min  and  its  investing  parts,  observed  in  37  post-mortem  examinations, 
^  which  29  are  from  the  General  Hospital  at  Copenhagen,  while  8  are 
wirowed  from  foreign  journals.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  most  of  the 
Mitients  presented  several  abnormities,  and  that  the  disease  was  in 
^eral  not  confined  to  a  single  anatomical  part  of  the  brain.  No 
ilmormity  was  found  in  6  cases;*  softening  of  a  portion  of  the  brain 
aci8tedin26. 

The  seat  of  the  softening  was :  in  the  left  hemisphere,  seven  times; 
XL  the  right  hemisphere,  seven  times ;  twice  in  the  cerebellum ;  ten 
311168  in  the  left  corpus  striatum ;  four  times  in  the  right;  in  the  left 
jytlamns,  twice;  in  the  left  side  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  fornix, 
noe;  in  the  right  lenticular  ganglion  and  ciliary  plexus,  once ;  in  both 
ram  oerebri,  five  times;  in  the  right  crus»  once;  in  the  pons  Varolii, 
nee.  Gummy  tumours  were  met  with  five  times.  Atheromata  in  the 
arteries  of  the  braint  six  times;  thromboses  of  the  same,  three  times; 
neningeal  apoplexy  occurred  five  times;  adhesion  of  the  membranes 
€  the  bndn,  four  times;  osteophytes  on  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the 
xianium,  in  three  cases ;  syphilitic  ulcers  (or  cicatrices)  of  the  cranium, 
n  five  cases. 

The  condition  of  the  spinal  cord  was  examined  only  in  13  cases;  in 
I  there  was  well-marked  softening;  the  softening  usually  occupied  so 
iinch  as  would  correspond  to  two  or  three  dorsal  vertebrso.  One  of 
hew  patients  had  never  presented  proper  cerebral  s3rmptoms,  but 
Aer  having  been  for  several  years  syphilitic,  suffered  from  epilepsy, 
bom  which  he  was,  however,  fr-ee  during  the  last  year  of  his  life;  on 

•  One  of  these  patients  died  of  emall-pox  six  moothf  After  having  sofilered  finom 
ptplaetie  ^jmptomi,  from  which  he  had  partly  xecoTered. 
t  Sometimea  in  other  arteriee.  without  those  of  the  brain  being  affected. 
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the  other  hand,  he  kboured  under  incomplete  paralysis  of  motion 
sensation  in  the  lower  extremities  and  in  the  abdomen,  very  troi 
some  dyspncca,  and  cough  without  expectoration,  and  without 
lungs  or  heart  pi'esenting  any  abnormity;  moreover,  he  suffered 
considerable  debility,  had  a  cacliectic  appearance,  and  exhibit 
number  of  tertiary  affections.  His  bi-ain  was  quite  healthy,  but 
spinal  cord  was  sotlened  at  about  the  second  and  third  dorsal  vertc 
In  the  second  patient,  who  had  likewise  suffered  to  a  great  degree 
epileptiform  attacks,  it  was  the  cervical  portion  of  the  cord  which 
softened,  and  the  brain  was  at  the  snme  tiaie  attacked.  The  i 
patient,  in  whom  the  softening  existed  likewise  in  the  cervical  por 
had  laboured  under  considerable  necrosis  of  the  cervical  vertebne, 
in  her,  too,  the  brain  also  was  involved. 

The  lungs  were  in  general  iu  their  normal  condition;  only  i 
times  did  the  author  find  them  tuberculous.  Pneumonia  is,  how 
rather  frequent  among  these  patients,  and  not  a  few  of  them  i 
that  disease. 

In  4  cases  the  heart  was  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration,  with 
phied  walls;  twice  the  valves  were  atheromatous. 

In  3  cases  the  thyroid  gland  wa.«t  hypertrophied. 

But  the  disease  which  most   frequently  occurs   in  old   syph 
patients,  and  which  seems  to  stand  in  the  closest  causal  connexion 
syphilis,  is  Bright's  dysa^mia;  in  7  cases  the  kidneys,  and  in 
spleen,  presented  distinct  Bright*s  degeneration. 

In  not  a  few  cases  were  the  kidneys  unusually  rich  iu  small 
The  suprarenal  capsules  were  always  normal. 

An  oi-gan  which  also  suffers  vciy  frequently  in  syphilitic  dys 
is  the  liver  :  Dittrich*  and  Gublei-t  were  the  first  to  give  an  ace 
description  of  this  condition,  and  to  i)oiut  out  its  causal  conn 
with  syphilis.  According  to  Virchow J  we  have  both  a  syphilitic 
hepatitis  and  a  simple  and  gummy  interstitial  hepatitis.  Ferihcf 
certainly  never  occurs  alone,  but  is  in  general  partial,  surrouDdiii 
I)art8  wliich  are  the  seat  of  the  interstitial  hepatitis.  Tlie  anthoi 
an  account  of  this  affection,  1x>rrowed  from  Bamberger, §  referrii 
a  more  detailed  description  to  Virchow's  paper,  in  his  *  Archiv, 
quoted.  Syphilitic  disease  of  the  liver  usually  belongs  to  the 
symptoms;  the  author,  however,  quotes  an  example  of  its  early  i 
rcnce,  which  he  remembers  to  have  seen  in  the  cliuique  of  Couui 
of-State  Fenger. 

The  pancreas  has  almost  always  been  iu  its  normal  state;  oi 
2  patients,  who  suffered  in  a  high  degree  from  Bright's  dianse,  ^ 
very  largo,  hard,  and  fragile. 

Neither  did  the  intestinal  canal  present  any  abnormity  depe 

on  syphilis,  though  it  may  of  course  suffer  at  the  same  time  from 

acddeutal  acute  or  chronic  affections;  thus,  the  author  saw  if 

■«xhibit  marks  of  catarrhal  inflammation  in  a  patient  dead  of  vi 

•  wj..,.!^  .  *  Prtger  TleitelJahrtKtarift.  Binde  rf.  and  tiI. 

T  Mfmoire  d«  U  Sockft<^  de  Uiolofie,  tome  ir.     185*.  t  Loo.  cH.  p, 

I  Virebo«*«  FoUioloei*,  Brad  t1.  1,  p.  560. 
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in  3  cases  tuberculous  ulcers  were  present,  iu  1  there  was  a  cancerous 
tumoar  around  the  pylorus. 

I'Only  m  one  single  patient  did  syphilitic  orchitis  seem  formerly  to  liave 
existed,  in  other  respects  the  testicles  in  all  were  perfectly  healthy ;  with  this 
Professor  Hassing's  experience  completely  agrees,  that  in  Denmark  syphilis 
very  rarely  attaclu  the  testicles ;  if  1  do  not  mistake,  in  four  years  that  lie  has 
pTttided  over  the  syphilitic  department  of  the  General  Hospit^,  only  two 
persons  have  laboured  under  such  an  affection,  aud  yet  during  that  period 
about  1500  syphilitic  patients  were  admitted.  It  is  well  kuown  how  frequent 
Bodi  affections  are  in  other  countries — for  instance,  in  France ;  this  is  one  of 
ouny  examples  of  the  fact,  that  syphilis  occurs  variously  modified  in  different 
conntries."  (p.  34.) 

In  two  cases  the  ovaries  contained  numerous  cysts.     Cicati-ices  of 
chancres  were  frequently  observed  upon  the  genitals. 

The  glands  in  the  groins,  elbow-joints,  neck,  &c.,  were  often  swollen 
•ndhard. 

Oousidered  in  reference  to  its  symptomaiologyf  syphilitic  brain  dis- 
use presents  itself  under  two  forms ;  the  first,  the  centripetal  paralysis, 
^^*ig  characterized   by  the  gradual  advance  of  peripheric   nervous 
J^Oiptoms.     In  addition,  we  have  signs  which  point  more  distinctly  to 
j^^  brain  as  the  seat  of  the  disease,  for  example,  vertigo,  intolerance  of 
f^^turbance  or  of  noise,  impairment  of  memory.   The  paralysis  extends 
^   the  muscles  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  producing  involuntary  eva- 
.  ^^tiona.     But  while  unilateral  paralysis  of  the  face  is  almost  constant 
^^  the  second  form,  we  scarcely  ever  observe  it  in  this  more  chronic 
^^tiety.     On  the  other  hand,  the  muscles  which  govern  the  motions  of 
-^«  eye,  and  those  which  co-operate  in  the  articulation  of  words,  are 
^^*^uently  implicated  in  the  first  form.     Thus  paralysis  of  one  of  the 
^^\iacles  of  the  eye,  particularly  of  the  external  rectus,  is  often  an 
^^riy  and  even  long  a  solitary  symptom,  soon  perceived  by  the  patient 
"^^maelf,  on  account  of  the  strabismus  and  double  vision  it  produces. 
;^  change  of  voice,  more  gradual  in  the  first,  more  rapid  and  complete 
^^  the  second  form,  is  a  very  frequent  attendant  on  both  varieties. 
^^nnected  with  speech  we  have  three  modifications  of  lesion  :  1.  Weak- 
ness of  the  muscles,  producing  a  thick  and  stammering  articulation. 
^.   I>iainclination  to  give  answers,  which  are  as  short  as  ix)ssible,  and 
^resemble  those  of  a  drunken  man.     3.  Tiie  strange  substitution  not 
Merely  of  whole  words,  but  even  of  complete  sentences,  for  what  the 
^Mitient  intends  to  say.     Another  symptom  is  what  Landry  has  called 
•«  paralysis  of  the  feeling  of  muscular  activity,"  or  the  morbid  condition 
in  which  a  patient  can  regularly  perform  every  movement  so  long  as 
lie  can  follow  it  with  the  eye,  but  the  moment  he  closes  his  eyes,  or  it 
Ijecomes  dark,  even  if  this  take  place  when  he  has  half  completed  so 
simple  a  movement  as  bending  the  arm,  he  cannot  continue  it.     Du- 
chenne;,  who,  the  author  believes,  was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to 
this  point,  has  termed  the  function  which  is  here  lost,  "  muscular  con- 
sciousness."    Professor  Schroeder  van   der   Kolk   has  shown   "that 
throughout  the  body,  the  sensitive  branches  of  a  mixed  nerve  run  to 
the  part  of  the  skin  which  is  moved  by  the  muscles  receiving  motor 
filaments  from  the  same  nerve  trunk,"  or,  in  other  words,  that  **  a 
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spinal  nerve  gives  its  motor  branches  to  the  muscles  as  ihstmments  of 
motion,  and  its  sensitive  branches  to  the  part  moved.''*  Paralysis  of 
these  sensitive  filaments,  the  motor  branches  remaining  intact,  ▼odd 
evidently  produce  the  lesion  in  question. 

The  anUior  alludes  to  cases  where  mistakes  similar  to  those  of  epeech 
above  mentioned  are  made  in  writing.  There  is  something  veiysingo- 
lar  in  the  condition  of  the  brain  imder  such  circumstances ;  thus  we 
have  ourselves  seen  a  gentleman  labouring  under  paralysLs,  capable  of 
writing  correctly,  but  unable  to  read  in  consequence  of  miscalling  tike 
letters. 

The  second,  or  apoplectic,  is  the  principal  form  of  this  disease ;  it  ii 
of  much  more  frequent  occurrence,  is  much  more  destructive  to  the 
patient's  bodily  and  psychical  wel&re,  and  is  also  that  which  constitntes 
the  termination  of  the  first  described  variety. 

These  syphilitic  affections  of  the  brain  may  manifest  themsebe^ 
whether  only  a  few  months  or  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  indi- 
vidual was  first  tainted  with  the  poison,  whether  the  previous  symptomi 
were  violent  or  so  weak  that  they  were  scarcely  observed,  whether  tbej 
advanced  in  an  uninterrupted  series  from  organ  to  organ,  until  id 
length  the  brain  became  the  seat  of  the  disease,  or  whether  yean  have 
passed  away,  during  which  the  poison  has  lain  in  a  deceptive  slumbcii 

The  author  concludes  his  chapter  on  the  symptomatology  of  the  dis- 
ease with  the  following  supplemental  table  of  the  relative  fi:eqoeD<7 
of  the  several  forms  of  paralysis :  In  26  patients,  the  limbs  of  the 
right  side  were  paralysed ;  in  21,  those  of  the  left ;  in  1,  the  xi^ 
arm  and  left  leg  were  paralysed ;  in  2,  the  left  side  of  the  fi^e  and 
the  right  extremities ;  in  4,  the  paralysis  shifted  from  one  limb  to  an- 
other ;  in  3,  the  left  arm  alone  was  paralysed ;  in  3,  the  ri^t  leg 
alone ;  in  1,  the  left  leg  alone  j  in  20,  both  lower  extremities  were 
paralysed ;  in  34,  the  evacuation  of  urine  was  abnormal  j  in  18,  the 
fseces  were  passed  involuntarily. 

As  to  the  etiology  of  the  disease — is  the  name  which  is  given  to  tX 
correct?  Some  deny  that  the  cerebral  disease  in  question  has  any  coik- 
nexion  with  syphilis,  and  attribute  its  development  to  the  use  of  mer- 
cury. Others  admit  its  dependence  on  syphilis,  but  only  so  fiar  as  to  zeoo- 
gnise  in  syphilitic  patients  a  tendency  to  cerebral  affections^  while  th^ 
deny  our  right  to  denominate  such  a  form  of  disease  "  the  syphilitic 
brain  disease,"  inasmuch  as  it  differs  in  no  respect  from  cerebnJ  a£BBO- 
tions  depending  on  any  other  cause.  The  most  convincing  proof  liei^ 
however,  in  the  result  of  treatment :  ''  In  the  only  cases  of  recovery," 
observes  the  author,  '<  which  I  have  myself  witnessed,  or  have  found 
on  record,  success  has  been  due  especially  to  anti-syphilitic  treatment ;" 
and  a  little  lower  down  he  adds^  "  there  is  scarcely  any  other  chrome 
disease  against  which  the  physician  can  proceed  so  actively  and  with 
such  good  effect  as  against  syphilis.  Our  power  over  chronic  <^t«ft>aia 
of  the  brain,  how  great  is  it  1"  As  to  the  first  objection,  that  the 
disease  is  due  not  to  syphilis  but  to  mercury,  the  author  shows  that  of 

*  On  the  lOnato  Stractare  and  Ftmotions  of  the  Sfkinal  OonL  London.  K«w  Stjteihni 
Sooietf.    18»9,  p.  6,  and  p.  7  note. 
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89  patients  treated  in  the  General  Hospital,  48  used  mercury ;  re- 
q)ecting  16  the  journals  give  no  information  in  this  respect;  and  of 
il^  it  is  ascertained  that  they  never  used  mercury,  and  were  never  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  that  metal  before  they  presented  distinct  signs 
of  mm  afifection  of  the  nervous  system. 

**  If  we  now  consider  that,  with  scarcely  an  exceotion,  all  the  ijhysicians  in 
DenmariL  treat  the  secondary  cases  which  occur  in  taeir  practice  with  mercury, 
tiiat  the  knowledge  of  s;^hilitic  symptoms  and  their  danger  is  generally  dif- 
fosed  throughout  the  miadle  classes  in  Copenhagen,  to  which  most  of  the 
patients  belonged ;  that  these  patients  could  with  ease,  and  for  the  most  part 
without  payment,  procure  admission  to  hospital,  it  is  most  prohahle  that  the 
aamber  of  syphilitic  oatients  who  have  heen  treated  in  Denmark  with  mercury, 
so  far  exceeds  that  oi  those  who  have  not  taken  the  drug,  that  the  figures  I 
have  given  do  not  merely  show  satisfactorily  that  the  cerebral  affection  was  not 
due  to  mercury — for  this  a  single  case  where  mercury  had  not  been  employed 
wonid  be  sufficient — ^but  also  that  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  svphihtic 
pitient  who  has  been  treated  with  mercury  shall  remain  free  from  this  cere- 
tval  affection,  than  he  with  whom  this  medicine  has  not  been  employed." 

'Hence  Dr.  Stoenberg  infers  that  "  syphilis  is  the  principal  cause  of 
this  cerebral  affection  ;  and  that  if  a  patient  has  never  bee^  syphilitic, 
he  win  never  be  attacked  by  such  a  disease." 

In  this  proposition  the  author  goes,  we  think,  a  little  too  &r ;  while 
we  freely  admit  that  the  numerous  cases  he  has  so  ably  detailed,  and 
of  which  he  has  given  at  the  end  of  his  volume  so  very  clear  and  useful 
%  amnmary,  are  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  large  number,  perhaps 
ihe  great  majority  of  such  cases,  are  connected  with,  as  their  principed 
Cttose^  the  poison  of  syphilis,  latent  or  otherwise,  in  the  system,  we  see 
nothing  in  their  origin,  symptoms,  course,  or  pathological  results,  suffi- 
ciently characteristic  to  distinguish  them  from  cases  which  not  unfre- 
qaently  occur  where  there  can  be  no  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  taiQt.  But  in  forming  our  opinion  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
tlie  syphilitic  poison,  we  must  not  forget  how  ''  very  rarely  it  is  ex- 
pelled from  the  system  it  has  once  affected  f  and  that  Hicord  has 
ahowu  ''  that  syphilis  may  be  slumbering  in  the  constitution  even  for 
forty  years  without  exhibiting  the  least  trace  of  its  presence,  and  may 
then  suddenly  break  out  in  all  its  x>ower." 

In  89  cases  investigated  by  Dr.  Stoenberg,  17  patients  had  suffered 
from  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  syphilis ;  48  from  primary  and 
secondary,  not  from  tertiary ;  6  from  primary  and  tertiary,  not  from 
aeoondary ;  3  from  primary,  not  from  secondary  or  tertiary  ;  14  from 
tertiary,  their  having  laboured  under  primary  and  secondary  symptoms 
being  unknown.  In  one  patient  Dr.  Stoenberg  was  unable  to  prove 
that  any  syphilitic  symptom  had  pre-existed,  but  both  her  previous 
mode  of  life,  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  the  pathological  changes 
fimnd  upon  dissection  in  the  brain,  appeared  to  justify  her  being  in- 
chided  in  this  category. 

Since  the  existence  of  the  primary  and  secondary  symptoms  there 
had  elapsed  in  one  patient  thirty-five  years;  in  6  patients,  between  thirty 
and  twenty  years;  in  11,  between  nineteen  and  ten  years ;  in  22,  be- 
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twcen  nine  and  two  years ;  in  16,  "several"  years ;  in  10,  one  year  or 
some  months  ;  in  8,  the  secondary  symptoms  were  stUl  present 

Of  the  H  patients  who  denied  having  had  primary  or  secondary 
e^'philis,  8  could  give  no  information  at  all  as  to  the  time  when  tbe 
then  present  tertiary  symptoms  had  appeared ;  1  had  had  them  for 
eleven  years  ;  4  for  about  three  years  ;  1  only  for  some  months. 

In  the  cases  borrowed  from  foreign  journals,  primary,  secondaty, 
and  tertiary  syphilis  had  existed  in  6  patients ;  primary  and  secondary, 
not  tertiary,  in  1 1  ;  primary  and  tertiary,  not  secondary,  in  3 ;  tertiary, 
not  primary  or  secondary,  in  2 ;  congenital  syphilis  in  2  ;  in  1  case  the 
history  was  quite  defective. 

Since  the  existence  of  ])rimary  and  secondary  syphilis  there  bad 
elapsed  :  in  6  patients,  from  twelve  to  six  years ;  in  5,  from  five  to 
two  ;  ill  5,  one  year  or  some  months ;  in  7,  no  time  was  stated. 

In  the  two  cases  where  only  tertiary  symptoms  are  mentiimed, 
cicatrices  alone  after  these  remained,  likewise  without  any  time  being 
given. 

The  author  gives  a  list  of  the  special  constitutional  symptoms  which 
either  coexisted  with  or  preceded  the  cerebral  affection  ;  the  conclu- 
sion he  draws  from  a  consideration  of  this  catalogue  is,  that  nearly  all 
the  forms  of  syphilitic  disease  may  be  followed  by  nervous  afiections. 

Syphilis  is  ihe  essential  cause  of  this  cerebral  disease,  but  as  every 
one  who  has  once  been  syphilitic  does  not  necessarily  become  paralysed 
in  mind  and  body,  Dr.  Steenberg  proceeds  in  the  next  place  to  inquire 
on  what  this  difference  depends  1  This  important  question  must,  for 
the  present,  be  left  in  jjart  unanswered.  The  author,  however,  points 
out  that  it  does  not  depend  on  difference  in  the  virus,  for  he  has  known 
several  married  couples  where  the  husband  has  contaminated  the  wifc^ 
or  vice  vcrsd,  so  that  both  were  infected  with  the  same  kind  of  pni* 
and  yet  the  brain  of  one  has  become  diseased^  while  the  other  has 
escaped : 

"  The  patient,  however,  is  never  at  a  loss  upon  this  subject,  the  malignity  of 
his  syphilis  is  due  to  the  negligence  or  ignorance  of  his  former  medical  atten- 
dant;  the  latter  recognised  tne  character  of  his  disease  either  too  early  or  too 
late ;  he  gave  him  either  too  much  or  too  little  mercury,  or,  at  least,  he  did 
not  keep  him  long  enough  in  bed,  or  he  allowed  him  to  eat  something  whick 
was  not  fit  for  him ;  in  a  word,  the  patient  is  so  willing  to  ascrihc  all  the  blame 
to  his  physician,  that  it  is  only  surprising  tliat  he  does  not  also  give  him  the 
credit  of  having  got  him  his  primary  chancre." 

Seventy-three  patients  were  of  the  male  and  41  of  the  female  sex; 
but  the  prepondci*ance  of  males  is  simply  the  result  of  the  £Bict  that 
they  are  in  general  more  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  syphUis  than 
females  are. 

With  respect  to  age,  1  patient  was  sixty-nine;  17  were  between 
fifty-nine  and  fihy,  25  between  forty-nine  and  forty;  39  between 
thirty-nine  and  thirty;  21  between  twenty-nine  and  twenty;  2  were 
nineteen ;  1  was  two ;  and  1  was  one  year  old.  In  7  cases  the  i)atienw' 
ages  were  not  stated. 

Age  would,  therefore,  seem  to  have  per  «e  no  influence  upon  the 
disease;  the  foregoing  would  show  only  that  the  latter  occurs  some 
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years  after  the  individual  has  heen  contaminated;  it  is  between  twenty 
and  forty  years  of  age  that  people  generally  expose  themselves  to  con- 
tagioo,  and  accordingly  we  see  that  somewhat  later  the  disease  is  at 
its  maximum. 

Neither  does  the  patient's  occupation  seem  to  exercise  any  decided 
causal  influence.  From  an  enumeration  made  by  the  author,  it  would 
appear  that  all  the  classes  which  usually  resort  to  hospitals  are  repre- 
sented in  about  the  same  proportion;  prostitutes  alone  predominate, 
which  is  a  natural  result  of  the  fact  that  almost  all  of  that  class  at  one 
time  or  another  become  syphilitic. 

In  reference  to  diagruma,  Dr.  Steenberg  observes : 

**  Wlien  a  patient,  who  has  not  yet  passed  the  age  of  virility,  who  does  not  pre- 
sent any  evidence  of  anjr  affection  of  the  heart  or  arteries,  who  has  not  suffered 
from  any  considerable  injury  of  the  head,  or  from  a  disease  capable  of  developing 
embolism  or  thrombosis  of  one  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  is  sudaenly  attacked  with 
an  apoplectiform  seizure,  his  malady  may  undoubtedly  be  diagnosed  as  a  syphilitic 
encephalopathy,  if  the  symptoms  of  syphilis  co-exist  or  have  recently  gone 
before ;  nay,  even  if  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  syphilitic  dyscrasia  last 
manifested  itself.*' 

In  like  manner,  if  the  affection  does  not  assume  the  apoplectic  form, 
but  occurs,  under  similar  circumstances,  more  insidiously  as  a  centri- 
petal neurosis  of  a  particular  part,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
symptoms  are  due  to  a  syphilitic  lesion  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
author  adduces  examples  to  show  at  what  extremes  of  youth  and  old 
age  syphilis  may  be  acquired,  a  part  of  his  subject  into  which  it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  at  present  to  enter. 

The  cerebral  disease  which  occurs  most  frequently,  and  at  the  same 
time  presents  the  greatest  similarity  to  the  syphilitic  encephalopathy,  is 
true  apoplexy ;  the  signs  of  congestion  of  the  head  are,  however,  usually 
more  prominent  in  the  latter.  If  the  patient  does  not  die  immediately 
after  the  attack,  which  fatal  result  very  seldom  happens  in  the  syphi< 
litic  seizure,  the  absence  of  symptoms  due  to  the  pressure  of  extra va- 
sated  blood,  particularly  of  long- continued  and  well  marked  loss  of 
conscioosness  and  general  paralysis,  will  enable  us  to  decide  with 
tolerable  accuracy  that  no  effusion  of  blood  has  taken  place  in  the 
brain. 

The  syphilitic  brain  disease  is,  or  at  least  ends  by  becoming  an  en- 
oephalomalacia;  the  distinction  between  it  and  the  non-syphilitic 
disease  must  be  etiologically  deduced. 

The  author  enters  at  some  length  into  the  consideration  of  the 
diagnosis  between  this  disease  and  saturnine  paral3r8is  and  saturnine 
brain  disease,  and  also  between  it  and  general  paralysis. 

The  prognaaia  of  the  disease  is  in  general  unfavourable.  The  length 
of  time  after  which  a  relapse  may  occur,  creates  a  difficulty  in  arriving 
at  any  very  accurate  conclusions  on  this  point.  Dr.  Steenberg  ob- 
serves: 

"  I  have  reckoned  all  those  patients  as  cured,  whose  symptoms  had  com- 
pletely ceased  at  the  time  of  their  discharge,  and  of  whom  I  subsequently  lost 
sij^t ;  and  all  those  improved,  in  whom  the  results  of  the  attack — for  example* 
duniDJshed  power  of  movement  in  one  of  the  extremities — ^were  not,  indeed. 
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entirely  removed,  but  did  not  preaent  any  indication  that  the  morbid  proooi 
was  progressive.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  cases  borrowed  from  abroad,  tke 
prognosis  is  much  more  favourable  than  in  my  own ;  this  is  due  espedalh  to 
the  fact,  that  I  have  taken  most  of  these  cases  from  French  authors,  ana  cl 
these  it  is  generally  true  that  they  have  the  opportunity  of  observing  a  patieot 
during  the  course  only  of  a  part  of  the  disease,  and  subsequentlr  lose  sight  of 
him,  and  besides,  Frenchmen  are  particularly  disposed  to  r^ara  the  resnita  of 
their  treatment  with  the  moat  sanguine  eye;  if  the  patient  does  not  die ii 
their  hands,  they  write  with  ereat  readiness, '  Cured,'  upon  his  caid  of  ^ 
missal.  In  the  cases  published  by  German,  and  partly  also  by  "i^glwh  wziten^ 
I  have  in  general  found  the  report  either  accompanied  by  the  account  of  tk 
post-mortem  examination,  or  terminatinjz  with  the  only  too  often  true  remaii, 
that  the  treatment  was  unavailing.  Perhiips  the  prognosis  is  really  wone 
in  proportion  to  the  coldness  of  the  patient's  residence,  as  we  know  thai  sj^aSi 
is  much  more  obstinate  with  us  than  in  the  southern  countries  of  Snrope.* 
(p.  221.) 

Dr.  Steenberg  gives  the  following  as  the  results  of  treatment  at  the 
General  Hospital:  "Cured,  7  males,  6  females;  improTed,  9  inala» 
G  females;  uncured,  20  males,  10  females ;  died,  16  mates^  15  finnaki' 
Of  those  treated  abroad  there  appear:  "Cured,  10  males^  2  femalei; 
improved,  2  males;  uncured,  4  males;  died,  5  males,  2  females." 

Among  the  patients  wbo  died  in  hospital,  the  periods  which  fHaiptA 
between  the  commencement  of  the  disease  and  its  £Ettal  tenninatkm 
were  as  follows: 

"  In  2  cases,  from  two  to  three  days ;  in  2,  from  sixteen  to  twentv  days ;  ia 
7,  from  one  to  three  months ;  in  7,  from  four  to  eleven  months ;  in  8,  him  ooe 
to  four  years ;  in  1,  over  six  years.  In  2  instances  no  information  oould  be 
obtained  as  to  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  The  average  duration  of  tbe 
malady  would  therefore  appear  to  be  about  one  year." 

As  to  treatment :  "  Caus&  snblatii,  toUitur  effectas;"  syphilis  is  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  could  we  therefore  completely  remore  the  formeri 
or  repel  it  to  organs  where  it  might  lie  conceEtled  without  causnig 
direct  injury,  we  should  also  be  able  to  remove  the  cerebral  afiectioB. 
But  unfortunately,  as  syphilis  has  in  other  respects  in  the  course  of 
time  assumed  another  character,  it  now  frequently  exhibits  a  ranch 
greater  power  of  resistance  against  the  remedies  which  formerly  acted 
powerfully  and  rapidly,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  syphilitic 
disease  at  present  under  consideration. 

But  if  a  patient  comes  under  treatment  while  the  cerebral  affeetiaD 
is  still  in  its  earliest  stage,  the  employment  of  anti-syphilitic  remedies 
will  not  only  be  folly  justified,  but  we  shall  most  frequently  obtain  a 
satisfiictory  result  from  their  use;  still  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
course  of  the  disease  is  intermitting,  at  first  even  perfectly  intermittiB|^ 
and  we  must  not  ascribe  exclusively  to  the  remedies  employed  the 
improvement  which  is  perhaps  only  the  consequence  of  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  Whether  we  shall  employ  mercury  or  iodine  must  depend 
partly  upon  the  character  of  the  other  coexistent  or  preceding  syplii- 
Utio  symptoms^  partly  on  the  earlier  treatment^  mercury  being  indi- 
cated if  this  remedy  has  not  before  been  employed,  or  if  it  has  not 
been  given  in  sufficient  quantity,  or  for  a  sufficient  tinoie;  in  the  opposita 
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iodine  is  applicable,  and  its  use  may^  as  is  well  known,  be  repeated 
•■  often  as  may  be  necessary. 

It  is  almost  a  matter  of  indifference  which  of  the  various  prepara- 
tions <^  mercury  we  adopt;  but  the  author  believes  experience  to  be 
In  fiivour  of  the  rule  to  treat  the  earlier  symptoms  with  calomel,  and 
tiie  later,  particularly  if  calomel  has  been  before  employed,  with  sub- 
liaiate.  The  ordinary  mode  of  exhibiting  calomel  at  the  General 
Hoyital  is  to  give  a  pill  of  one  grain  momiug  and  evening  until  the 
fljmptomB  disappear.  Dr.  Steenberg  quotes  the  employment  of  mor- 
florial  inunctions  to  the  head  after  the  removal  of  the  epidermis  by  a 
hikter,  by  Dr.  Bead  of  Belfast,*  as  having  been  attended  with  con- 
odemble  success,  inasmuch  as  of  three  patients  with  well-marked 
oerebral  symptoms^  two  were  completely  cured,  and  the  third  was 
flMich  benefited. 

The  author  alludes  to  a  contra-indication  to  the  use  of  iodine : 

**  In  cases  where  a  remission  of  the  nervoas  symj^toms  occurs  simultaneously 
with  the  formation  of  a  tertiary  sore,  the  use  of  iodine  ought  not  to  be  con- 
tiBiied  until  the  ulcer  is  completely  healed,  because  I  believe  that  I  have  seen 
instances  of  such  an  ulcer  having  acted  as  a  natural  issue  in  removing  the  toi- 
dencj  to  the  localization  of  the  ayscrasia  from  the  brain." 

The  filthy  and  immoral  process  of  syphilization  ''  has  also  been  tried 
m  this  disease,  but  without  any  particular  success.  Gjor,  however, 
quotes  a  case  of  recovery  after  s3rphilization  had  been  continued  for 
tttght  months.''t 

When  the  disease  is  further  advanced,  and  no  other  syphilitic 
qnnptoms  ait)  present,  the  specific  treatment  will  be  no  longer  indi- 
cated. Our  object  now  should  be  to  strengthen  the  system,  and  to 
imise  the  sunken  nervous  energy.  Nourishing  diet,  open  air,  the 
avoidance  of  every  violent  mental  or  bodily  exertion,  or  psychical 
emotion,  together  with  quina  or  iron,  are  best  adapted  to  fulfil  the 
first  indication ;  while  for  the  second  we  should  have  recourse  to  those 
means  which  act  more  immediately  upon  the  nerves — ^viz.,  strychnia, 
valerian,  arnica,  issues,  blisters,  moxas,  electricity,  baths  (cold  and 
warm,  Bussian,  with  or  without  the  douche),  frictions  with  counter- 
irritanta,  either  along  the  spine  or  on  the  paralysed  parts.  Aperients 
will,  of  course,  often  be  required.  Opium,  camphor,  musk,  &c.,  will, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  also  be  occasionally  indicated. 

The  extent  to  which  we  have  drawn  from  Dr.  Steenberg's  volume, 
and  the  regularity  with  which  we  have  abstracted  something  from 
every  chapter,  will  be  the  best  proof  of  our  opinion  of  its  value.  We 
have  only  to  add  that  his  work  abounds  in  evidences  of  the  practical 
good  sense  and  straightforward  truthfulness  so  characteristic  of  our 
brethren  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Lagneau,  Fils,  is  not,  like  that  of  his  Danish 
eonfr^ey  confined  to  lesions  of  the  brain.  It  embraces  a  much  wider 
fidd,  including  the  syphilitic  pathology  of  the  entire  nervous  system, 
with  its  anatomy,  symptomatology,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment. 

•  Doblln  Qnarterlf  Jounud  of  Medical  Science,  toL  ziU.  p.  sa. 
t  ITofik  Ktfiiiii  for  Lageridoiiikabeii,  Bind  zL 
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Before  speaking  of  the  encepbalon,  the  lesions  of  the  cranium  are  con* 
sidered  under  the  heads  of  suppurative  osteitis  of  the  vault  of  tbe 
skull,  hoth  external  and  internal,  suppurative  osteitis  of  the  face 
and  of  the  ba&e  of  the  skull,  and  s^rphilitic  cranial  tumours  or 
exostoses. 

Internal  suppurative  syphilitic  osteitis  is,  according  to  M.  Bedel,  of 
rarer  occurrence  than  the  external  variety,  by  reason  of  the  prefereoce 
of  caries  for  afiecting  superficial  bones  and  those  in  which  the  spongy 
tissue  predominates.  The  author,  however,  suggests  that  the  lesion 
may  commence  in  the  internal  table  of  the  skull  more  frequently  than 
the  data  furnished  exclusively  by  necroscopic  examination  would  lead 
us  to  suppose,  as  the  latter  most  frequently  takes  place  at  a  period  of 
the  disease  too  advanced  to  enable  us  to  determine  what  part  of  tlw 
bone  was  first  attacked,  for  often  both  tables  are  then  altered,  and  per- 
forations more  or  less  extensive  have  occurred.  Occasionally  there  has 
been  found  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  bone  "  a  flabby,  grey,  very 
foetid,  non-diffluent  substance,  n^sembling  a  thick  pap,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  remove  completely  with  the  forceps  and  spatula.**  In  other 
instances,  concrete  membraniform  matters  have  been  met  with,  whidi 
might  either  be  the  results  of  a  purulent  efiusion,  or  might  seem  destined 
to  protect  the  encephalon,  and  by  their  ulterior  cartilaginous  trans-, 
formation  to  supply  the  place  of  the  destroyed  portion  of  bone.  Sup- 
purative osteitis  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  cranium  appears  rath^ 
to  determine  the  molecular  destmctiou  of  the  bones — that  is  to  saj, 
caries — than  to  produce  fragmentary  mortification  of  the  same,  ex 
necrosis. 

The  author  next  considers  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  lesions 
of  the  meninges  and  encephalon,  imder  the  heads  of  alterations  of 
the  texture  of  the  meninges,  tumours  of  the  meninges  and  of  the 
encephalon,  vegetations,  and  alterations  of  the  structure  of  the  en- 
cephalou. 

In  treating  of  the  symptomatology  of  encephalic  syphilis,  Dr.  Lag- 
neau  first  speaks  of  the  symptoms  presented  by  the  cerebral  nerves; 
headache  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  in  degree  is  usuilly 
intense.  Its  peculiar  character  is  to  increase  towards  evening,  to 
become  very  violent  during  the  night,  and  to  diminish  in  the  morning, 
continuing  slighter  all  day.  The  nocturnal  exacerbation  is  in  itself 
sufficient  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  practitioner  to  the  probabiUfy 
of  a  syphilitic  complication.  In  some  exceptional  cases  the  headache 
seems  to  have  predominated  during  the  day. 

Independently  of  want  of  sleep  caused  by  osteocopic,  rheumatic,  or 
other  pains,  by  pruritus,  &c.,  there  occasionally  exists,  in  cases  of  long- 
standing syphilis,  a  species  of  insomnia  comparable  to  that  which, 
according  to  George t,  manifests  itself  at  the  commencement  of  all 
cerebral  irritations,  sometimes  announcing  their  approach  long  before. 
Sigmund  has  of  late  years  studied  the  insomnia  of  chronic  syphilis,  and 
more  recently  M.  Bouchut  has  described,  under  the  name  of  jievrosUmef 
a  particular  nervous  state  which,  supervening  upon  varioua  general 
morbid  conditions,  recals  to  mind  the  hyper-excitability  described  by 
Benjamin  Bell. 
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M.  Yoaren  sums  np  the  characters  of  syphilitic  headache  as  con- 
sisting in, — 1,  its  violence;  2,  a  more  or  less  prolonged  duration; 
Sy  the  noctomal  recurrence  or  exacerbation. 

The  general  nervous  symptoms  moi*e  especially  proper  to  ence- 
phalic 83q>hili8  consist  in  alterations  of  intelligence,  of  sensibility,  and 
of  motility. 

Jfental  AUenaHon, — Of  450  cases,  Esquirol  refei-s  9  to  sjrphilis. 
Frequently  the  intellectual  faculties,  instead  of  being  more  or  less  per- 
Terted,  are  rather  abolished. 

The  alterations  to  which  the  general  sensibility  is  liable,  under  the 
influence  of  syphilis,  are  of  two  kinds,  producing  either  its  exaltation 
or  its  abolition.  The  author  is  not  aware  that  exaggeration  of  the 
general  sensibility,  determined  by  encephalic  syphilis,  has  been  ob- 
served ;  but  the  simultaneous  existence  of  pains  in  regions  paralysed 
in  consequence  of  a  syphilitic  aflfectiou  of  the  nervous  centres  has 
finequently  been  witnessed.  Pain  is  thus  sometimes  manifested,  while 
the  general  sensibility  is  notably  diminished.  Bayle's  patient,  for 
example,  experienced  pains  and  numbness  in  the  legs,  the  sensibility 
of  which  was  greatly  lessened.  Cases  of  this  kind,  as  M.  Landry  has 
recently  shown, 

**  Find  their  explanation  in  the  fact  that  the  paiu  due  to  au  organic  lesion  is 
referred  by  the  patient  to  the  peripheric  parts  to  which  -the  nervous  filaments 
are  distributed,  mstead  of  bcmg  felt  iu  the  seat  of  the  organic  lesion,  which 
may  at  the  same  time  intcrnipt  the  continuity  of  the  nerves,  and  fully  account 
for  the  peripheric  amesthesia. 

The  alterations  of  motility  arc  likewise  of  two  kinds,  according  as 
this  &culty  is  abolished  or  perverted.  To  the  former  class  belong 
the  various  forms  of  paralysis  of  movement,  to  the  latter  the  several 
Tsrietiea  of  convulsions. 

Differential  Diagnosis  of  EncepIuUic  Syphilis  and  other  Art alogous 
AffectiMis, — The  elements  of  this  diagnosis  are  usaally  derived  from 
the  local  or  general  nervous  or  other  symptoms,  and  from  the  patient's 
antecedents.  The  efficacy  of  a  treatment  i*egarded  as  specific  has  also 
been  held  by  many  to  be  a  proof  of  the  syphilitic  nature  of  the  disease 
they  may  have  been  called  upon  to  treat.  Among  the  local  symi)tom3 
which,  by  the  fact  of  their  coexistence  with  nervous  accidents  suffice 
to  revieal  the  syphilitic  nature  of  the  encephalic  affection,  are  caries, 
necrosis  of  the  cranium  or  face,  often  inducing  the  destruction  of 
the  OS  frontis,  of  the  bones  of  the  nose,  of  the  ethmoid,  &c. ;  pro- 
found organic  lesions,  which  at  the  same  time  that  they  manifest 
themselves  externally  with  characters  decidedly  syphilitic,  act  within 
the  skull  or  a  part  of  the  encephalon.  To  these  lesions  we  must  add 
the  several  tumours  developed  on  the  external  surface  of  the  cranium, 
such  as  gummy  tumours,  periostoses,  exostoses,  &c. 

The  paralytic  form  of  encephalic  syphilis  is  frec^uently  of  a  progres- 
sive type,  which  MM.  Sandras  and  Lucas  Cbampionni^re  regard  as 
diaracteristic;  the  convulsive  or  epileptic  form  usually  appears  at  a 
period  snbsequent  to  puberty,  contrary  to  what  is  ordinarily  observed 
in  non-syphiUtic  cases  of  epilepsy.     Besides  the  diagnostic  importance 

fftf-xxvui.  *2 
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connected  with  the  Ute  appearance  of  the  malady,  Cnllerier  is  of 
opinion  that  in  an  indiridnal  who  has  preTionsly  had  ayphilia,  when 
no  virid  impression  or  moial  afiection  has  preceded  the  first  attack, 
we  should  be  justified  in  adopting  an  anti-Tenereal  line  of  treatment 

Syphilitic  chorea,  too.  has  appeared  at  a  more  advanced  age  tban 
that  at  which  ordinary  chorea  generally  manifests  itselfl 

Theprogrumii  in  encephalic  syphilis  in  nsnally  Tery  an&yomnable^  for 
if  anti«flyphilitic  treatment  be  not  employed,  or  if  it  be  adopted  too 
late,  death  is  frequently  the  result.  Of  147  cases  ennmerated  by  the 
author,  57,  or  nearly  two-fifths,  proved  &taL 

"  It  is  well  to  remark  that  the  nervous  accidents  observed  in  the  comw 
of  this  affection,  ahhoogh  inTolvinff  a  prc^^nosis  as  formidable  as  those  not 
attributable  to  the  same  cause,  if  the  progress  of  the  disease  be  not  opposed, 
msT  neyertheless  be  considered  by  the  practitioner  as  less  serious ;  for  under 
the  influence  of  timek  anti-syphilitic  treatment,  they  are  more  easily  conble 
than  the  latter,  against  which  too  frequently  the  most  varied,  most  energetic^ 
and  best -directed  medication  is  often  powerless."  (p.  173.) 

The  traaimerU  adopted  in  sjrphilitic  affections  of  the  nervous  system 
is  most  finequently  exclusively  medical;  occasionally,  however,  these 
diseases  require  the  intervention  of  surgical  aid. 

The  medical  treatment  consists  chiefly  in  the  administration  of 
mercury,  iodine,  &c  Surgically,  the  trepan  has  been  employed,  bat 
the  author  properly  observes,  that 

"  Before  deciding  on  having  recourse  to  this  means,  we  should  remember 
that  bv  the  efforts  of  nature,  sometimes  spontaneously,  often  imder  the  influence 
of  mescal  anti>syphilitic  treatment,  considerable  osseous  fragments  are  exfo- 
liated, as  Biett  records  of  the  entire  frontal  bone;  and  that  M.Petrequin  mentions 
a  similar  curious  example  relating,  if  not  to  the  entire  thickness  of  this  bone, 
at  least  to  the  whole  of  its  external  table ;  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  in 
like  manner  lai^  portions  of  bone  are  insensibly  eliminated  through  the 
destructive  effects  of  a  vast  caries,  a  remarkable  instance  of  which  is  presented 
in  the  case  of  the  woman  treated  by  MM.  Cazenavc  and  Dufour." 

Surgical  intervention  is  required  also  for  the  extraction  of  more  or 
less  considerable,  more  or  less  moveable  fragments,  the  exfoliation  of 
which  is  tardy.  Such  interference  is,  however,  justifiable  only  when 
the  gravity  of  the  symptoms  renders  it  impossible  to  await  the  spon- 
taneous exfoliation  of  the  necroded  bones. 

The  author,  in  concluding  his  observations  on  the  pathological  ana- 
tomy of  the  optic  nerves,  remarks  that 

'*  If  we  may  say  with  Marjolin, '  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  demonstrated 
that  the  venereal  virus  is  capable  of  acting^  directly  upon  the  nervous  system 
of  the  eye,  so  as  to  extinguish  the  sensibility  of  this  organ;'  whioh  is  not 
surprising,  for  no  microscopical  investigation  has  been  made,  so  far  as  I  tin 
aware,  to  throw  light  upon  this  point  of  textural  pathological  anatomy ;  wo 
may  also  see  from  the  foregoing  that  syphilitic  organic  lesions  capable  of 
directly  or  indirectly  affecting  the  vision  are  numerous  and  varied.  I  may  add, 
moreover,  that  the  recent  work  of  Yon  Graefe  on  syphilitic  affections  of  the 
eyes  reveals  various  lesions  involving  cither  the  optic  nerve  itself,  or  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  eye.  Besides  choroiditis,  of  which  M.  Laroyenne  has 
recently  reported  a  case,  the  Berlin  ophthalmologist  describes  a  diffuse 
exudation  in  the  retina,  an  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  and  of  its  papUai  with 
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diBninwiion  of  the  calibre  of  the  central  vessels;  circnmscribed  abscesses 
or  partial  softeoiiigs  deYd[<^)ed  in  the  central  course  of  the  optic  nerve,  fto." 
(p.  3d3.) 

In  their  intracranial  oonrse,  the  auditory  nerves  may  be  affected  by 
all  the  tumours,  inflammations,  and  effusions  which  may  occur  at  the 
baae  of  the  skulL 

Oocaaionally^  caries,  instead  of  determining  a  iree  communication 
with  the  exterior,  confines  itself  to  opening  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum, 
and  so  establishing  a  communication,  through  the  medium  of  the  Eus- 
tachian tube,  between  the  mastoid  cells  and  the  pharynx,  recognisable 
during  life  by  means  of  injections.  Sometimes  osteitis  of  the  temporal 
booe  appears  to  induce  its  hypertrophy.  "  Paralysis  of  the  auditory 
nerre,"  remarks  M.  Bedel,  **  often  commences  vnth  osteitis  or  caries  of 
the  mastoid  process,  extending,  by  proximity,  to  the  petrous  bone. 
1£  M^nidre  quotes  several  cases  of  the  kind,  some  of  which  were  re- 
markable for  considerable  thickening  of  the  perichondrium  of  the  ear. 
In  some  cases,  too,  the  temporal  bone  of  one  side  appeared  thickened 
and  hypertrophied."  M.  Courty  also  mentions  a  man  affected  vdth 
caries  of  the  petrous  bone,  vrith  deafness,  due  to  a  syphilitic  cause. 

Obturation  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is,  however,  according  to  the 
aathcur,  the  lesion  which  appears  to  be  the  most  common  cause  of  sy- 
philitic deafness. 

The  syphilitic  aflfections  of  the  cranial  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair 
fumiah  but  few  &ct8  worthy  of  notice. 

*' Occasionallj  an  alteration  of  taste  coincides  with  profoand  syphilitic 
ulcerations  of  the  pharynx  and  mouth,  and  with  considerable  submaxillary 
riandular  congtotiona^  as  if  the  gustatory  nerves  were  indirectly  affected  by 
uie  extension  of  the  inflammation  accompanying  the  ulcerations,  or  by  the 
pressure  of  the  inflamed  glands.  Culleriers  patient  presented  this  coincidence 
of  an  alteration  of  taste  and  of  serious  lesious  in  the  bones  and  in  the  soft 
parts  of  the  buccal,  pharyngeal,  and  nasal  cavities.  It  is  evident  that  or^pmic 
lesions  anabgous  to  those  observed  by  M.  Davasse  in  the  patient  Pierre 
'Yerdier,  mav  also  produce  serious  alterations  of  the  general  or  gustatory 
sensibility  of  the  tongue ;  for  in  this  patient  the  tonsil,  the  anterior  palatine 
arch,  the  insertions  of  the  levatores  palati  at  the  base  of  the  skuU,  the  corre- 
sponding portion  of  the  styloid  muscles,  a  nortion  of  the  petro-pharyngean 
aponeurosis^  and  of  the  right  lateral  wall  of  tne  pharynx,  no  longer  existed. 

"  In  some  cases  the  abolition  of  taste,  as  in  the  epileptic  and  amaurotic 
patient  of  M.  Rul-Ogez,  and  in  the  hemiplegic  patient  ot  M.  Briquet,  seems 
to  depend  upjon  an  intracranial  lesion.  The  same  is  occasionally  true  of  the 
seneral  sensibiliW  of  the  tongue ;  the  hemiplegic  woman  under  the  care  of 
T^JIemaud  and  M.  Yerdier  experienced  tingling  and  numbness  in  one  half  of 
the  tongne,  as  well  as  in  several  other  regions."  (p.  319.) 

Probably  under  the  influence  of  the  divisions  of  the  eighth  pair, 
spasms  have  been  observed  in  syphilitic  patients,  exhibiting  them- 
selves in  the  pharynx,  in  the  larynx,  or  in  the  muscles  of  the  back  of 
the  neck,  resisting  the  most  varied  treatment,  and  yielding  only  to 
medicines  regarded  as  anti-syphilitic.  Some  instances  of  this  kind 
Mffpear  to  be  merely  the  first  epileptic  manifestation  of  encephalic 
i^h]li%  analogous  to  those  described  by  Marshall  Hall  under  the 

of  laryngismus^  odaxesmus^  sphagiasmus. 
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"  ills  of  s^ccaacn  xxr  also  be  tke  icsolt  of  syphilitic  ksioiis  of  the  tra- 
cbc  vbetiKr  cicentire  or  oei£ncial  M.  MoiMcnfi  xeoentlT  read  before  the 
Soc:  .':e  de  Medecze  des  Hc-fiuox  a  rezy  canons  case  of  STpiiilitic  cicatricial 
coD±'  rlctkn  of  tlae  iziferior  part  of  tbe  tiacbea  and  of  tlie  left  bronchus,  pro- 
dad.  ?  ahnost  ctctt  nigLt  fits  of  siifi)calioii  doselj  resembling  those  of 
stndoloas  hiTBgitis."  (p.  321.) 

The  remaining  secti<His  of  Dr.  LftgneMi's  work  ace  devoted  to  the 
GonsideratioQ  of  syphilitic  affedioiia  of  the  hjpoglo6BaI  nenrea,  of  the 
spinal  nervea  of  the  neck,  of  the  upper  extremitieB  and  tnmk,  of  nea* 
ralgic  afiections  of  the  genitalia  and  of  S3rphilxtic  affisctions  of  the 
sciatic  and  splanchnic  norves. 

We  commenced  this  article  with  a  brief  abstract  of  the  very  iote- 
resfting  history  of  the  lit^atore  <^  syj^iilitic  neuroses  given  by  MM. 
Leon  Gros  and  Lanoereanx  in  their  <^)ening  chapter;  we  cannot  better 
cloae  our  notice  of  this  class  of  diseases^  or  more  profitably  som  up  the 
whole  subject,  than  by  reproducing  some  of  the  **  conclusions^  with 
which  they  terminate  their  \'olume. 

"Kenrous  affections^"  obserre  these  writers,  ''maybe  devel<^>ed  at  anj 
period  of  constitatioDal  syphilis. 

"These  affections  bev  sometimes  separately,  sometimes  simultaneoaslj, 
upon  the  three  ereat  functions  of  the  nenrous  system :  sensation,  motion,  and 
intelli^nce."    jMight  they  not  have  added  a  fourth — nutrition  ?] 

"  A  ery  Taried  in  Uieir  symptomatic  forms,  they  may  simulate  the  majority  of 
the  neuroses  and  affections  symptomatic  of  an  alteration  of  the  nerroos 
centres  and  cords. 

*•  Syphilitic  nenrous  affections  arc  direei  or  indirect. 

"  Direct  ncrrotu  affccliom*  isaj  exist  without  organic  lesioi\  appreciable  to 
our  methods  of  iuTcstigation.  Most  frequently,  however,  they  depend  on  a 
material  lesion  of  the  nervous  system,  the  latter  being,  equally  with  the  other 
organic  systems,  liable  to  attadcs  of  the  syphilitic  virus. 

"  The  indirect  nervous  affections  are  symptomatic  of  syphilitic  lesions  situated 
in  the  organs  or  tissues  adjoining  the  nervous  system. 

"  Svphilitic  nervous  affections  without  appreciable  material  lesion  are  din- 
sible  mto — neuroses  of  sensation,  of  movement,  and  of  inteUigence. 

''  Neuroses  of  sensation  include  rkeumatai^,  headache,  neuralf^j  anastheiUt 
and  paralysis  of  the  organs  of  sense. 

"  \euroses  of  movement  comprise :  general  contuUions  canable  of  simulating 
epilepsy  and  eclampsia ;  partial  convnUions  capable  of  simulatiug  hemidMffea, 
&'c.     They  comprise,  also,  general  or  partial  paralyses. 

**  The  neuroses  of  the  intellect  are  allied  to  hypomania  or  monomania  {typhi- 
lophobid). 

*' Eheumatalgia  odenmBrks  the  commencement  of  constitutional  syphilis; 
it  may  occupy  all  the  regions  of  the  body,  especially  the  head,  tiie  neignboor 
hood  of  the  joints,  and  the  muscular  maisses. 

"  It  is  less  constantly  nocturnxd  than  osteocopic  pains, 

"These  latter  are  most  frequently  located  in  the  head;  they  constitute  a 
tertiary  phenomenon  par  excellence, 

"  Tlie  insomnia,  frequent  in  children  affected  with  hereditary  syphilis,  may 
depend  upon  the  existence  of  this  kind  of  pains. 

"  The  most  ordinary  varieties  of  syphilitic  neuralgia  are :  trifacial  neuralgiai 
gastralgia,  and  sciatica.  They  most  commonly  manifest  themselves  in  th« 
course  and  towards  the  decline  of  the  secondary  period.  When  they  super- 
vene at  a  later  period,  they  are  in  general  referrible  to  an  organic  lesioiL 
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"  AnBBstliesia  does  not  appear  to  exist  as  a  sole  nervous  manifestation  due 
to  the  syphilitic  diathesis. 

"  Paralysis  of  the  organs  of  sense  very  rarely  exists  without  appreciable 
lesion. 

"  The  general  convulsions  which  simulate  epilepsy  recur  in  fits,  preceded  by 
vertigo  and  accompanied  by  loss  of  consciousness.  They  are  distinguished 
from  epilepsy:  1.  In  that  the  attacks  are  preceded  by  headache  during  a 
longer  or  snorter  period.  2.  By  the  appearance  of  the  first  attack  in  adult 
age.  3.  By  the  aosence  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  epilepsy.  4.  By  the  prompt 
und  permanent  cure  effected  hj  well  directed  specific  treatment. 

"  The  nervous  affections  without  appreciable  lesion  may  supervene  at  any 
period  of  syphilis. 

**  The  material  alterations,  depending  on  the  action  of  the  sypliilitic  virus  on 
the  nervous  system,  consist  sometimes  in  a  simple  disturbance  of  the  circula- 
tkm  (conation,  ansemia);  sometimes  in  inflammation  or  softening  of  the 
nervous  tissue  (meningitis,  encephalitis,  ramoUisscment,  retinitis) ;  sometimes 
in  the  formation,  in  the  substance  of  this  tissue,  of  plastic  deposits,  which 
compress  it  and  disturb  its  functions  (indurations,  ffomuies,  exudations  on  the 
membranes  of  the  eye). 

"The  nervous  centres,  and  preferentially  the  more  vascular  portions  of 
these  organs,  are  the  more  special  seat  of  inflammation  and  softening. 

"  The  syphilitic  nervous  smections  depending  on  a  deposit  of  plastic  matter 
disseminated  or  agglomerated  in  the  nervous  substance,  m  general  appear  very 
slowly,  five  or  six,  and  even  twenty  years  after  the  primary  accident.  They 
belonff  to  the  quartemary  period  of  syphilis,  or  visceral  syphdis. 

"  'ike  nervous  affections  symptomatic  of  syphilitic  alterations  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tissues  appear  sometimes  in  the  secondary,  but  most  frequently  in  the 
tertiary  period. 

"  Syphilitic  nervous  affections  are  not  unusual  phenomena,  metamorphoses 
of  syphilis.  They  belong  to  this  disease  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other 
manifestations  usually  recognised  as  syphilitic. 

"  The  accessory  causes  wliich  appear  to  favour  the  localization  of  syphilis  in 
the  direction  of  the  nervous  system,  are  all  those  which  act  in  over-exciting 
or  in  depressing  the  nervous  force  (nervous  temperament,  excesses *of  all  kinds, 
mental  fatigue,  moral  causes,  &c.). 

"Syphilitic  nervous  affections  manifest  themselves  by  symptoms  almost 
identical  with  those  of  the  majority  of  nervous  affections.  This  absence  of 
all  pathognomonic  character  seems  to  be  one  of  the  causes  why  they  have 
hitherto  been  unrecognised  and  confounded. 

"Their  diagnosis  is,  however,  almost  always  possible.  It  rests — 1.  On  the 
antecedent  or  simultaneous  existence  of  one  or  more  accidents  belonging  to 
the  syphilitic  diathesis.  2.  On  the  appearance  of  the  affection  at  an  age  dif- 
ferent from  that  at  which  it  is  usually  developed.  3.  On  the  absence  of  the 
ordinary  causes  of  nervous  affections.  4.  On  the  absence  of  any  sign  indi- 
cating that  the  nervous  affection  ought  to  be  referred  to  another  cause.  5.  On 
the  regularity  of  the  appearance  of  the  nervous  affection  at  a  given  period  of 
the  general  disease.  6.  On  the  successive  appearance  of  numerous  and  various 
nciTous  phenomena,  giving  to  the  affection,  in 'this  res))ect,  certainly,  a  special 
character.  7.  On  the  inemcacy  of  all  medicines  usually  considered  beneficial 
in  nervous  affections.  8.  On  the  favourable  result  of  specific  treatment. 
9.  On  the  habitual  relapses  when  the  treatment  is  not  long  continued.  The 
combination  of  several  of  these  characters  will  produce,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  an  almost  absolute  certainty. 

'^  The  prognosis  in  syphilitic  nervous  diseases  varies  according  to  the  general 
state  of  {he  patient,  the  absence  or  presence  of  appreciable  material  lesions  of 
the  nenrooB  system,  according  to  the  part  of  this  system  which  is  the  seat  of 
the  lesion,  &c. 
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**  The  ftiectioits  viihoat  appredahle  ksioii  nsnilly  get  well  notwithataoding 
the  apparent  grayitr  which  the  symptoms  may  present. 

"Of  all  the  affections  with  lesioa  of  the  bcttoiis  snbstanoe,  the  ae?etest  are 
those  dependent  on  inflammatonr  actkuL 

"Affections  of  the  exvdatire  type,  and  those  which  are  sjmptomatic of 
lesions  of  the  osseous  and  fibrous  tissoes,  in  themsdTes  less  serere,  become 
most  fiteqnentl  J  fatal  in  ooBseqnenoe  of  inflammatory  oomplicatioiis. 

"  BeJjjwcs,  so  frequent  in  all  affseibna  with  l^ons^  paneaent  cadi  time  i 
greater  serenfy. 

"  The  treatment  of  ^rphilitic  nerfoos  aflicciioiis  is  that  of  any  other  nund- 
iestation  of  the  same  Hiathrst^ 

"Preparations  of  mercury  and  iodine  should  be  emploTcd,  sqparatehr  or 
aunnltaneoQsly,  according  to  the  period  of  the  disease^  tne  seren^  of  the 
idTection,  and  the  generaf  state  of  the  patiait. 

"  Mercury  appears  to  be  more  specially  indicated  in  the  con^eatiTe  and  in* 
flammatory  fonns^  iodide  of  potaasram  in  the  exndatire  or  plastic  TarieW. 

"The  efficacy  of  the  specific  treatment  will  often  be  enhanoed  by  the 
employment  of  adjuTants  tnlfilling  a  q)ecial  indication.  Such  are  a&bphlo- 
gbtics  in  case  of  the  presence  of  acute  inflammatory  symptoms;  ioBoa, 
chalybeates»  and  preparations  of  su^ur  in  chloio-ancmia  and  cadiexy ;  de& 
tricity  in  paralysis  with  or  without  atrophy." 

In  one  re^)ect,  the  three  books  whose  titles  stand  at  the  head  of 
this  article  strongly  resemble  each  other — nameljy  in  the  large  nmnber 
of  cases  on  which  the  statements  they  contain  are  based.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  A  subject  so  important  as  that  of  which  they  treat,  which 
although  by  some  writers  early  recognised,  has  not,  during  a  long  aeries 
of  years,  attracted  the  attention  it  deserved,  and  may  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  new  subject,  requires  the  support 
of  an  extensive  induction.  In  these  worka^  therefore,  may  be  found 
the  most  reliable  as  well  as  the  most  recent  and  the  fiiUest  infor- 
mation we  possess  respecting  the  syphilitic  diseases  of  the  nerroos 
system. 


Bktisw  II. 

El  Siglo  Medico,  Periodico  de  Medidna,  Cimgia  7  Fkrmacia,  Conaa- 
grado  a  los  Intereses  Morales,  cientificos  y  profeesionakB  de  las 
Clases  Medicas.     Se  publia  todos  los  Domingos  "k  Madrid. 

The  Medical  Age.  Periodical  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Pharmacy ; 
Consecrated  to  the  Moral,  Scientific,  and  Professional  Interests  of 
the  Medical  Classes.  Published  every  Sunday  in  Madrid.  16  ppi 
large  8vo. 

OuB  last  number  of  the  Beview  contained  the  concluding  part  of  aa 
interesting  artide  upon  the  History  of  Medicine  in  Spain,  in  whidi 
but  slight  allusion  was  made  to  the  pres^it  condition  of  medical  prac- 
tice, or  the  various  modem  appliances  for  teaching  the  medical  art  now 
existing  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  Taking  the  Spanish  medical  peri- 
odical mentioned  above  as  our  guide,  and  fortified  by  observationa  made 
during  two  recent  visits  to  Spain,  our  purpose  now  is  to  place  our  readen 
in  possession  of  such  information  as  may  help  them  to  form  a  just  idea 
of  the  advance  which  medicine  and  medical  education  ha^e  there  made 
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of  latey  and  of  the  seTeral  professional  resources  now  enjoyed  by  that 
country,  conchiding  with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  dimate  of  various 
parts  occasionally  recommended  for  invalids. 

Speaking  generally,  it  would  appear  that  Spanish  medical  writers 
may  be  at  present  specifically,  yet  very  correctly  classed  into  four  cate- 
gories— ^viz.,  organists,  vitalists,  chemists,  and,  last  but  least,  homoeo- 
pathists.  The  sect  first-named  is  decidedly  the  most  numerous,  arising 
ehiefly  from  the  great  inflaence  now  exercised  by  French  medical 
Hteratore  upon  Spanish  practitioners,  and  the  scientific  education 
Govemmenthasof  late  enforced  at  the  several  national  universities. 
The  vitalists  usually  reckon  among  their  ranks  as  proselytes  many  who 
consider  Hippocrates  the  great  apostle  of  medicine,  and  under  his 
anspices  enthusiastically  promulgate  the  doctrines  which  they  generally 
have  adopted.  On  the  other  hi^d,  those  designated  the  chemical  party 
are,  as  yet,  neither  large  in  number  nor  influential,  and  a  native 
anUiority  when  alluding  to  such  persons,  condemns  their  productions 
as  being  more  remarkable  for  imagination  than  sound  judgment. 
Besides,  having  only  recently  taken  up  any  marked  position  in  the 
Spanish  medical  republic,  their  influence  is  not  extensive.  Farther,  the 
chief  partisans  of  this  school  being  young  professors  full  of  enthusiasm 
Sot  scientific  progress,  but  often  deficient  in  that  experience  which  is 
essentially  necessary  to  enable  practitioners  to  appreciate  the  practical 
Tslne  of  luminous  theories,  their  labours  often  fascinate  the  under- 
standing without  really  conveying  useful  instruction  to  such  votanes. 
The  last-named  class,  the  homoeopathists,  constitute  as  yet  a  very  in- 
significant body,  and  comprise  only  ninety-four  practitioners  of  that 
dasB  throughout  Spain,  with  one  hospital  at  Madrid ;  and  then  it  is 
rare  for  any  fiinatical  disciple  of  the  German  apostle,  Hahnemann,  to 
become  in  practice  so  bold  as  to  assume  any  serious  responsibility  by 
treating  an  acute  or  dangerous  malady. 

Although  Spaniards  for  several  centuries  often  acted  as  leaders  in 
the  march  of  civilization,  throughout  recent  years  they  have  lagged  very 
much  behind  other  European  nations,  not  only  in  reference  to  arts  and 
sciences,  but  especially  respecting  medicine,  notwithstanding  it  was  much 
cultivated  during  the  Moorish  domination  by  authors  still  considered 
of  eminence.  Indeed,  it  ought  ever  to  be  remembered  in  honour  of  the 
many  Arabian  sovereigns  who  ruled  Spain  during  upwards  of  seven  cen- 
turies, that  they  always  patronized  science  and  learning;  while  one  of 
their  kings— viz.,  €^h  war,  whose  capital  was  Cordoba,  not  only  banished 
qnacksy  charlatans,  and  ignorant  empirics  then  attempting  to  cure 
disease^  however  incompetent,  and  without  being  first  educated  for  such 
dnties,  but  he  likewise  established,  about  1035  A.D.,  a  medical  college 
cf  wise  men  in  that  city,  who  were  empowered  to  examine  and  license 
candidates  desirous  of  practising  medicine,  or  of  procuring  appoint- 
ments at  hospitals  and  public  establishments. 

In  fact,  this  Moorish  king  founded  a  College  of  Ph3nsicians,  which 
was  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of  that  kind  in  Europe  ever  created 
by  royal  authority ;  the  first  university  instituted  in  Spain  dating, 
however^  about  a  century  and  a  half  later,  viz.  1199,  when  Alonzo 
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YIII.  established  that  of  Palcncia ;  Salamanca  being  founded  in  1243 
by  Alonzo  IX.,  his  successor. 

But  even  long  prior  to  the  period  now  mentioned,  Cordoba,  justly 
considered  the  Athens  of  Spain,  had  become  greatly  distinguished 
above  every  other  Spanish  city  for  the  eminent  medical  practitionen 
usually  resident  within  its  precincts,  and  to  procure  whose  advice 
patients  frequently  flocked  thither  from  distant  provinces.  Thus  Don 
Sancho  cl  Girdo,  king  of  Navarre,  sent  his  nephew,  Don  Sancho,  who 
then  reigned  in  Leou,  to  Cordoba,  in  order  to  get  cured  of  the  drojwy 
with  which  he  was  afflicted,  and  where  the  treatment  pursued  proved 
successful.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  added,  that  this  event  occurred 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Ghewar,  being  about  930  A-d. — ^that  is,  when 
the  luxurious  Abdeirahman  was  sovereign,  who  always  retained  at  Lis 
court  some  Arabian  phjrticians  of  high  repute.  But  not  only  to  ]>n>- 
cure  good  medical  advice  for  the  relief  of  diseases  under  which  they 
sufieied  did  strangers  often  frequent  Cordoba ;  students  likewise  came 
there  from  distant  lands  to  obtain  practical  knowledge  in  their  pro- 
fession at  this  Academy,  which  they  considered  the  most  celebrated 
medical  institution  throughout  Europe. 

Among  other  important  advantages  which  Cordoba  possessed,  we 
may  mention  that,  so  early  as  the  tenth  centuiy,  clinical  wards  for 
illustrating  diseases  by  cases  and  their  treatment  were  attached  to  thin 
school,  where  appropi'iate  teachers  imparted  to  medical  alumni  useful 
information.  Besides  that  feature,  there  was  also  a  most  magnificent 
library,  containing  upwards  of  2o0,000  volumes  ;  while  numerous  v&la- 
able  works  by  Cordobese  physicians  and  professors  are  still  extant^ 
which  some  modern  writers  might  advantageously  peruse,  not  alone 
with  profit  to  themselves,  but  with  benefit  also  to  their  patients. 

Although  many  medical  luminaries  of  this  learned  locality  were 
Saracens,  whose  tenets  as  true  Mahomedans  made  them  adverse  to 
touch  any  dead  body,  nevertheless  among  individuals  of  their  persuasion 
anatomy  was  much  cultivated  at  Cordoba,  but  more  especially  by 
persons  of  the  Jewish  community,  who  entertained  no  such  objection. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  stated  that,  at  an  early  period  of  its  fame,  several 
writers  of  this  school  described  the  structure  of  the  lungs,  heart,  aud 
various  other  internal  organs ;  and  also  gave  exact  details  of  the 
osseous  system  and  its  apj^endages.  They  were  likewise  cognizant  of 
the  arteries,  nerves,  &c.,  and  knew  their  functions ;  while  it  also  was 
taught  by  professors  that  the  medulla  oblongata  constituted  a  oeutn) 
from  whence  all  voluntary  movements  departed,  the  nerves  being 
simply  their  conductors.  In  short,  many  learned  Cordobese  physiciani 
of  those  bygone  times  appear  to  have  been  more  accomplished  than 
they  often  get  credit  for  in  modem  estimation.  As  one  example  of  the 
scientific  acquirements  of  teachers  who  flourished  in  those  remote 
periods,  it  has  been  asserted — and  this  in  the  minds  of  some  with 
apparent  i^casou — that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  actually  known 
at  Cordoba  many  centuries  before  Harvey  settle<l  the  question.  la 
support  of  this  assertion  modem  Spanish  authoiities  not  only  say 
that  the  difference  betwixt  arterial  aud  venous  blood  was  pointed  out 
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by  prominent  Israelitish  medical  aatlioi*s  of  the  above  period,  but  tliey 
also  state  that  Aberroes,  au  eminent  Cord  obese  physician,  in  his  work 
entitled  *E1  ColHget/  which  appeared  during  the  twelfth  centuiy, 
makes  ^e  following  curious  and  interesting  remark  :  "  Arterial  quze 
portant  sangtiinem  a  cordo  et  ramificatss  sunt  per  totum  corpus  ad 
fia:endam  rem  ipsam."  Afterwards,  Aberroes  adds,  should  this  not 
seem  sufficiently  convincing,  "  Manifestum  est  de  anatomia,  quse  multse 
arterie  a  corde  mittuntnr  ad  cerebrum  ;"  the  fact  being  then  clearly 
ascertained  that  arteries  transmitted  blood  from  the  heart  to  the 
brain,  as  elsewhere.  Whatever  modem  anatomists  and  sceptical 
critics  may  think  of  these  quotations,  they  at  least  seem  of  sufficient 
importance  to  merit  special  mention  when  hei^  alluding  to  the 
aadeut  and  during  many  centuries  justly  celebrated  medical  and  scien- 
tific seminary  of  Cordoba,  which,  as  authorities  state,  was  remarkable 
evea  so  early  as  the  days  of  Aristotle  for  its  learned  men ;  while  it  lias 
lieen  also  asserted  by  Spanish  historians — for  instance,  the  erudite 
Eatevan  de  Garibay — ^that  Aristotle  himself  was  a  Cordobese.  But  be 
that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  two  other  distinguished  philosophers 
of  antiquity — ^namely,  Seneca  and  Lucan — were  both  natives  of  this 
ancient  Moorish  metropolis. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  reputation  as  a  seat  of  learning,  par- 
ticularly in  reference  to  medicine,  which  Cordoba  had  virtually  at- 
tained (then  popularly  called  the  "  Spanish  Nurse  of  Science"),  it  has 
now  become  like  a  barren  waste  in  so  far  as  regards  the  promotion 
of  knowledge,  seeing  that  all  former  glories  and  great  repute  are  now 
mere  matters  of  memory.  Instead  of  containing  nearly  one  million  in- 
habitants, the  population  has  dwindled  down  at  present  to  scarcely  an 
eighteenth  of  that  number.  Its  valuable  library  and  far-famed  medical 
school  exist  no  longer;  while  the  celebrated  manufactories  of  leather, 
for  which  this  locality  was  so  well  known  throughout  mediaeval  Euro]>e, 
have  also  disappeared.  The  only  relic  existing  of  ancient  glory  (al- 
though reputed  remarkable  for  its  very  old  still  resident  nobility,  of 
whom  some  even  date  their  origin  to  Gothic  families  who  lived  piior 
to  the  Saracenic  invasion,)  being,  as  we  can  state  from  recent  personal 
inspection,  the  truly  magnificent  Mosque,  since  converted  into  a  Chris- 
tian cathedral,  actually  built  nearly  twelve  centuries  ago  by  the  Moslem 
sovereigns  of  that  period,  and  containing  many  hundred  splendid  co- 
lumns. This  unique  temple  yet  remains  in  excellent  preservation,  and 
will  be  ever  admired  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  architectural  struc- 
tures throughout  Europe.  Without  specially  enumerating  every  destinic- 
tive  influence  which  mainly  caused  the  subsequent  decadence  of  the  Cor- 
dobese Academy,  a  severe  blow  was  inflicted  upon  its  prosperity  when 
Moors  and  Jews  were  ruthlessly  expelled  the  Peninsula  subsequent  to 
the  conquest  of  Granada  in  1492,  which  terminated  Arabian  domi- 
nation. Many  liundred  thousands  of  industrious  persons,  of  whom 
numbers  were  likewise  the  most  accomplished  portion  among  its 
native  population,  were  then  banished  to  other  countries  for  religious 
reasons.  The  sadly  disastrous  persecutions  perpetrated  against  these 
proscribed  races,  after  being  continued  by  successive  governments, 
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to  the  great  detriment  of  national  p]XN^)erit7,  and  iwimi^^l  to  gff 
difiusion  of  knowledge,  became  further  materially  augmented,  but  tt 
a  later  period,  by  Pope  Benedict,  who  published  a  bull  ordemg 
that  henceforward  ^  no  Jew  should  practise  medicine,  be  an  i^wthe- 
cary,  or  act  as  notary  throughout  Spain."  From  these  tyrannous  km 
being  still  in  force,  all  IsraeFs  children  continue  ostracized,  while  none 
of  that  creed  are  able  to  exercise  any  profession,  or  lawfully  tmk 
within  the  Spanish  dominions,  even  at  the  present  momenta 

Although  the  progress  virtually  made  in  medical  science  south  of 
the  Pyrenees  has  been  rather  slow  during  many  recent  yeara^  particu- 
larly while  other  regions  of  Europe  have  e£fected  considerable  advuioei 
in  the  right  path,  Spain  has  nevertheless  more  lately  shown  oouddenUe 
desire  to  improve  the  old  routine  eystem  she  had  hitherto  long  ptf^ 
sued.  For  example,  it  is  now  made  imperative  that  every  Spamdi 
medical  student  who  shall  be  henceforth  licensed,  either  as  phyadiii 
or  surgeon,  must  receive  a  better  and  more  extended  education  tbin 
heretofore.  Among  the  most  important  changes  in  that  re^pet 
recently  enacted  by  government  authority^  and  especially  conneoted 
with  our  profession,  those  relating  to  the  university  curricula  of  cift- 
didates  for  medical  degrees,  and  some  new  laws  at  present  regulatiDg 
the  practice  of  pharmacy,  ought  to  be  mentioned. 

According  to  an  Act  of  the  Spanish  Legislature  passed  during  ih0 
reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  and  promulgated  subsequently  by  roji^ 
ordonnance,  no  institution  of  the  realm  now  grants  the  degree  <i 
doctor  in  medicine  or  surgery,  unless  by  the  central  University  d 
Madrid,  which  was  only  instituted  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  vis.,  on 
removing  the  ancient  Alma  Mater  of  Alcfda  de  Henares  to  ihA 
metropolis.     In  order  to  obtain  either  of  the  above  academic  tiiki^ 
students  must  study  during  not  less  than  seven  years  in  some  Spanii 
University,  one  of  which,  however,  it  is  imperative  to  have  spent  i& 
attending  medical  lectures  at  the  Faculty  in  Madrid,  and  that  prior  to 
graduation.     As  none  but  such  graduates  in  medicine  or  soigery  ctt 
now  fill  the  office  of  physician  or  surgeon  to  hospitals,  or  obtain 
various  other  public  appointments,  it  follows  that  the  new  oentnl 
University  possesses  a  r^  controlling  power  respecting  medical  edu- 
cation.    In  this  way,  therefore,  all  underselling  of  qualifications  to 
practise  is  prevented;  while  any  Dutch-auction  mode  of  prooeeding 
for  obtaining  professional  distinction  by  means  of  degrees  so  im* 
properly  acquired  becomes  effectually  avoided. 

Besides  the  Metropolitan  University,  there  are  likewise  nx  othen 
having  each  a  medical  &culty  attached.  These  are  Barcelona,  Gxanadai 
Santiago,  Sevilla,  Valencia,  and  Yalladolid';  the  formerly  far-fiuned 
city  of  Salamanca,  which  was  said  at  one  time  to  have  contained  about 
17,000  students  of  all  ranks,  being  now  without  any  superior  medicil 
appendage.  At  the  seven  Universities  above  named,  soTenty-thrse 
public  professors  teach  the  various  branches  of  medical  scienoe;  wfaik 
the  average  number  of  students  rarely  exceeds  1200  at  the  utmoaL 
In  addition  to  the  several  Acuities  of  medicine  already  deaigiiatedy 
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firar  Universities — viz.,  Barcelona,  Granada,  Madrid,  and  Santiago — 
likewise  possess  schools  of  pharmacy,  comprising  eleven  professors, 
and  usually  about  570  attendants.  From  these  data  it  appears  that 
the  aggregate  medical  alumni  throughout  Spain  averages  under  1800 

whereas  the  total  amount  of  law  students  generally 
more  than  double  the  above  number,  3742  being  actually  re- 
~  during  1858  as  belonging  that  category.  But  such  result  is 
eMily  explained,  since  there  are  many  more  offices  in  Spain  open  to 
law  graduates  than  to  the  medical  profession ;  while  the  latter  body 
ii  likewise  inferior  to  the  ecclesiastical,  seeing  the  clergy  possess, 
■mong  other  attributions,  no  less  than  sixty-one  bishoprics  and  ten 
nchlnahoprics,  of  which  the  See  of  Toledo,  whose  incumbent  is  Cardinal 
of  all  the  Spains,  yields,  it  is  said,  about  100,000/.of  yearly 


As  in  eveiy  other  continental  country,  Spanish  physicians  and  sur- 
geons never  dispense  medicines  or  engage  in  pharmacy.  Should,  how- 
Btetf  any  person  so  licensed  assume  the  latter  calling,  by  existing  laws 
sflbcting  pharmaceans,  he  would  forfeit  his  professional  privileges, 
while  Uiose  keeping  shops  for  supplying  drugs  prescribed  by  the  former 
dasMS — "  no  pueden  ejercer  simultaneamente  la  medicina  ni  la  cirugia*' 
— <»nnot  exercise  simultaneously  medicine  or  surgery.  On  that  point 
there  exists  no  equivocation.  Further,  pharmaceans  cannot  sell  a 
secret  remedy,  nor  any  special  or  ^cific  preparation  whose  composition 
ii  unknown.  Should  it  ever  happen  that  the  prescription  of  an  au- 
Iharixed  medical  practitioner  orders  strong  medicines,  especially  if 
poisonous,  in  extraordinary  or  unusual  quantity,  before  compounding 
such  doeee  the  pharmacean  must  first  communicate  with  the  pre- 
icriber  to  verify  his  recipe,  lest  the  party  may  have  made  a  mistake. 
Various  important  regulations  that  might  be  judiciously  imitated  in 
€keat  Britain  could  be  here  quoted  from  the  amended  ''  Ordenanzas" 
respecting  the  practice  of  phannacy,  which  received  the  royal  assent 
in  April  of  last  year,  and  hence  are  now  in  operation;  but  as  doing 
Kxm  this  occasion  would  be  incompatible  with  the  chief  task  at  present 
undertaken,  it  will  therefore  suffice  to  observe,  that  among  the  different 
reforms  recently  introduced  into  Spain,  those  affecting  education  and 
its  Universities  must  prove  equally  beneficial  to  the  people,  as  they 
ve  really  creditable  to  recent  Spanish  governments. 

Another  class  of  practitioners  connected  with,  or  strictly  considered 
ray  subordinate  to  the  medical  profession  in  Spain,  but  who  never- 
dmeoi  are  still  numerous  in  that  country,  has  likewise  been  placed 
under  more  stringent  regulations  by  Government  than  heretofore — 
namely,  the  fraternity  whereof  the  far-famed  Figaro,  of  operatic  cele- 
bfity,  was  a  member.  Thus,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  issued 
in  June  of  last  year  additional  new  rules,  "  Sobre  el  ejercicio  de  la  Bar- 
beriay"  which  strictly  refer  to  persons  applying  plasters,  bandages,  or  any 
nnple  local  remedy  usually  included  in  what  is  called  minor  surgery. 
Ffais  recent  code  also  regulates  the  practice  of  parties  lawfully  pri- 
ril^ged  to  bleed  their  fellow-creatures,  to  apply  leeches  or  cupping- 
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gls.a6e5,  to  pierce  the  ears  of  joaog  ladies  or  gentlemen,  to  vacciuate,  to 
pet  topical  irriumts  on  the  skin,  or  to  employ  cauteries.  Lastly,  the 
regulations  then  issued  likewise  include  those  practising  as  dentists  or 
chiropixiists.  In  short,  no  person  is  allowed  to  hold  himself  out  any- 
where as  qualified  for  one  or  other  of  the  above-named  manual  employ- 
ments, without  having  been  fii^t  examined  and  licensed  accordingly, 
by  a  speci;4l  commission  consisting  of  three  professors^  two  of  whom 
are  members  of  the  medical  faculty.  Prior,  however,  to  being  ad- 
mitted to  examination,  candidates  for  such  licences  must  have  pre- 
viously attendeil  during  two  years  at  some  public  hospital  having  at 
least  sixty  beds,  in  order  to  obtain  some  practical  knowledge  of  the 
particular  calling  which  the  party  proposes  to  exercise. 

That  practitioners  of  the  description  just  designated  constitute  a  coo- 
si  Jerable  body  throughout  Spain,  becomes  manifest  by  the  large  sign- 
boards which  travellers  frequently  recognise  over  open  shops^  not  only 
in  every  town,  but  even  tillages,  intimating  to  passengers  that  ih» 
occupant  within  is  a  licensed  ^  Sangrador,"  and  so  forth.  It  is  like- 
wise worth  mentioning,  as  indicating  how  common  the  custom  of  blood- 
letting yet  continues  to  prevail  among  Spaniards,  but  often  without  me- 
dical advice  and  sanction,  that  flaming  pictures  on  wood  representing  a 
votaty  being  bled  at  the  arm,  from  the  foot,  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  containing  various  paraphernalia,  are  fixed  upon  house  fronts 
to  attract  passing  customers,  much  after  the  same  manner  which 
publicans  and  gin-palace  keepers  now  adopt  in  England  to  enveiglo 
enslaved  victims  of  intoxication.  Frequently  likewise,  a  gay  parti- 
coloured barbers  pole,  with  the  brass  basin  which  was  mistaken  by 
Don  Quixote  for  Mambrino's  helmet,  decorate  the  domiciles  of  these 
inferior  operators,  who  are  nevertheless  l^ally  empowered  to  follow 
their  respective  specialities.  The  numerous  places  where  leeches  are 
sold  also  strike  a  stranger's  attention,  more  especially  of  foreigners, 
when  visiting  Spain.  Such  shops,  and  those  of  barbers^  therefore  nn- 
mistakeably  prove  that  the  old  practice  of  Dr.  Sangrado^  as  portrayed 
by  the  author  of  '  Gil  Bias,'  still  seems  very  popular  in  this  country, 
notwithstanding  it  is  often  attended  by  mudi  mischief  among  a  vege- 
table-feeding if  not  half-starved  population.  In  these  respects,  the  still 
prevalent  propensity  of  employing  venesection  among  such  people 
much  resembles  the  practice  also  common  in  Italy,  where  medical  men 
at  present  continue  to  bleed  their  patients  in  the  cure  of  diseases 
which  English  physicians  would  assuredly  treat  very  differently. 

The  existence  of  barber-surgeons  having  continued  during  many 
ages  throughout  Spain,  it  has  proved  rather  dilEcult  to  prevent  some 
individuals  from  acting  in  both  capfu^ities,  after  they  had  obtained  the 
proper  licence  to  practice  purely  &s  surgeons  ;  and  even  although  there 
existed  a  law  of  the  several  colleges  of  surgeons,  issued  in  1804,  strictly 
prohibiting  any  such  licentiates  from  exercising  the  inferior  handicnft 
of  '*  Barberia.'*  To  prevent  this  unprofessional  abuse  being  oontianed 
henceforward  (for,  as  the  Council  of  Health  said,  in  their  report  re- 
cently made  to  Government,  it  degraded  the  whole  medical  body  when 
any  of  its  members  keeps  a  barber's  "  tienda" — shop  open  for  custom,) 
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t  was  enacted  bj  a  royal  ordinance,  having  the  Queen's  sign-manual 
itlaehed  last  October,  and  transmitted  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
o  all  provincial  governors,  that  in  future  should  a  pure  medical 
netitioner  so  far  demean  himself  as  to  follow  the  above  inferior 
■Ding'  or  manual  occupation,  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  fill  an  official 
appointment  connected  with  his  profession,  or  be  ever  employed  in 
foremmental  service,  either  by  the  Acaldes  or  any  other  public 
luthority;  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  proceeding  of  Government 
Mng  to  reduce  the  evil  within  the  smallest  limits  possible ;  and  fur- 
bher,  ultimately  to  extinguish  it.  We  are  thus  particular  in  now 
mentioning,  although  perhaps  some  may  say  too  minutely,  these  illus- 
bratioiis  of  late  medical  legislation  effected  by  official  authority  in 
Spain,  with  the  intention  chiefly  of  demonstrating  that,  even  this 
KMintry  which  heretofore  has  been  sometimes  accused  by  foreigners, 
ind  apparently  with  justice,  of  lagging  much  behind  other  continental 
oalions  in  the  modern  race  towards  advanced  knowledge  and  civiliza- 
tion, is  really  now  making  mai-ked  progress.  Indeed,  the  onward 
mareb  of  improvement  which  Iberia  has  lately  begun  to  follow,  is 
■like  creditable  to  the  ruling  powers,  and  must  eventually  prove 
beneficial  to  its  people  generally. 

The  Madrid  University  scholastic  year  usually  commences  during 
the  first  week  in  October.  This  ceremony  is  rather  an  imposing 
"  Funcion ;"  and  having  been  witnessed  very  recently  by  the  present 
writer,  it  is  thought  that  perhaps  some  short  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  manage  these  affairs  in  Spain  may  not  seem  altogether  uuin- 
tecesting  to  readers,  while  it  will  also  indicate  the  present  Grovernment's 
desire  to  patronize  educational  institutions,  and  further  show  that  the 
well-being  of  students,  whether  medical  or  otherwise,  is  not  overlooked 
by  public  authorities.  On  the  occasion  mentioned,  a  large  and  fashion- 
able auditory  was  assembled  in  the  magnificent  Public  Hall  of  tho 
University,  classically  designated  *^  El  Paraninfo."  Numerous  ladies 
were  present,  who  all  ranged  themselves  on  one  side  of  the  apartment, 
no  gentleman  being  allowed  to  approach  the  benches  which  these  fair 
▼laitors  occupied.  But  whether  this  arrangement  was  made  purposely, 
lest  their  attention  might  be  distracted  by  objects  less  important  than 
those  they  doubtless  came  to  witness,  it  is  very  difficult  to  define. 
However,  whatever  was  the  real  motive  for  such  unsocial  proceedings, 
ia  order  that  none  might  weary  until  the  chief  dramatis  personce  en- 
tered, a  military  band  of  music  in  an  adjoining  gallery  played  patriotic 
tnnes,  which  made  any  preliminary  delay  pass  pleasantly. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  liis  Excellency  the  Marques  de 
Gorvera,  Minister  of  "  Fomeuto,"  that  is,  of  education,  commerce,  and 
public  works  ;  the  President  of  the  Council  of  State,  El  Sefior  Mar- 
tinez de  la  Rosa ;  the  Marques  de  la  Vega,  Grovernor  of  Madrid  ;  and 
the  Marques  de  San  Gregorio,  Hector  of  the  University,  being  seated 
right  and  left  of  the  noble  chairman.  Besides  these  high  official  per- 
sonages who  individually  honoured  this  ceremony  with  their  presence, 
the  reporter  likewise  noticed  among  others  the  Marquesses  deVolgomiana 
and  Molins^  Count  Cortina,  a  considerable  gathering  of  professors,  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Council  of  Foblic  Ihutmctioii,  as  also  stadenta,  with  tlieir 
namerous  fi-iends,  both  nude  and  femala  Altogether  the  day's  pro- 
ceeding seemed  Yery  imposing ;  while  a  large  asBemblage  <^  dodon 
belonging  to  the  several  fiunilties,  arrayed  in  f^^^Wiw  gowns  and  cm, 
haying  the  distinctive  colonrs  of  their  respecthre  aeoiioiifl^  thecray 
rendered  the  effect  still  more  brilliant,  eepedallj  to  the  eyes  of  a 
foreigner. 

Hoarding  these  varionsly  colonred  oostames  of  the  difierent  doctoo^ 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  specify  that  when  a  wearei's  Bstai 
cape  and  silk  bonnet  were  white  he  was  doctor  of  divinity ;  the  greea 
oolonr  indicated  gradoates  in  common  law ;  crimson,  those  in  dvil 
law ;  blue,  arts  and  philosophy  ;  whereas  yellow  charaoteriaed  dodcn 
of  medicina  Occasionally  some  splendidly  caparisoned  magMto 
wore  his  stylish  cape  and  head  gear  of  two  odours^  asi,  lor  instance^  U« 
and  green,  thus  showing  he  was  doctor  both  of  law  and  plii- 
losophy.  Others  also  sported  blue  and  yellow,  thereby  signify]]^ 
that  the  party  in  such  cases  had  become  doctor  as  well  of  philoe^iliy 
as  medicine. 

Having  taken  his  seat,  the  President  in  due  form  declared  that  tbe 
Uuiversity  session  was  now  commenced.  Afterwards  oneof  theProfoawn 
delivered  from  an  elevated  pulpit  a  written  but  eloquent  oration,  re- 
garding the  influence  universities  had  virtually  exerted  during  paiti- 
cular  epochs  on  the  civilization  and  government  of  the  Spanish  Peoiih 
sula.  Subsequently  diplomas  were  distributed  to  those  students  wko 
had  obtained  such  academic  honours ;  silver  medals  were  next  pre- 
sented to  various  distinguished  pupils,  while  several  in  gold  were  aho 
given  to  alumni  of  higher  merit.  These  important  and  varied  dutiei 
being  finished,  the  brilliant  ceremony  then  terminated,  after  apparently 
imparting  much  satisfaction  to  many  interested  spectators. 

Of  course,  in  every  large  Spanish  city  public  hospitals  are  open  ftr 
tbe  reception  of  the  sick  or  those  suffering  from  accidents,  whose  sja- 
tem  of  management  resembles,  generally  speaking,  that  followed  ia 
France.  At  University  towns  these  institutions  usuallj  haTe  distinct 
clinical  wards  for  the  instruction  of  medical  students,  which  form  part 
of  such  establishments.  Among  many  charitable  receptacles  of  that 
description,  the  General  Hospital  at  Sevill — **  El  Ho^ital  del  Sangre* 
(Hospital  of  Blood) — merits  special  notice,  being  exteriorly  one  of  tlie 
finest  buildings  ornamenting  that  highly  interesting  ancient  Mooridi 
metropolis.  One  si  Dgular  feature  of  this  institution  nevertheleaB  deserrea 
notice — viz,,  its  lower  tier  of  windows  are  provided  with  tempoiaiy 
shutters,  which  may  be  applied  when  inundations  of  the  locality  occur. 
At  those  times  patients  can  only  occupy  the  upper  floor  j  while  dmiiif 
most  hot  seasons  the  lower  story  is  preferred,  although  such  an  arrange- 
ment must  be  insalubrious. 

The  General  Hospital  of  Madrid  is  larger  than  any  similar  estahliak- 
ment  in  England,  and  contains  a  medical,  surgi<^,  and  midwifeiy 
clinical  section  for  the  instruction  of  students  in  these  respectiye  de- 
partments. The  total  number  of  beds  at  this  institution  usoally 
amounts  to  1526,  although  sometimes^  when  an  epidemic  prevails  in 
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Jie  Spanish  cafutal,  even  2000  patients  have  been  accommodated. 
Chere  are  fifteen  attending  medical  officers  attached  to  the  several 
liTMioQa.  Being  an  old  building  (founded  in  September,  1594),  and 
mch  too  extensive,  as  also  badly  adapted  for  introducing  modern 
HBitttiy  improvements^  the  municipality  intend  to  construct  two  or 
ibiee  smaller  hospitals  in  different  urban  situations,  which  would  prove 
nore  oonvenient  to  the  public  than  the  present  locality,  lying  near  the 
pirte  of  Atocha.  By  way  of  giving  some  idea  to  English  readers  re- 
pacting  the  movement  which  annually  takes  place  amongst  the  sick 
mnoDB  treated  at  all  the  Madrid  civil  hospitals,  it  may  be  here  stated 
iMii  ihe  total  number  of  patients  received  during  1860  into  these 
flteblishments  amounted  to  12,357,  of  whom  9021  were  medical,  and 
1336  surgical  cases.  The  cured  amounted  to  10,584,  comprising  7900 
nriicaly  and  2684  surgical  inmates;  while  the  aggregate  deaths  reported 
vera  1897,  whereof  1701  occurred  in  the  medical  wards,  and  196  in  the 
mgical  department.  When  these  results  are  calculated  separately,  it 
qppeaxs  that  18-85  per  cent,  on  the  admissions,  or  1  in  5^  of  persons 
Abooring  under  mgical  diseases,  died;  whereas,  only  5*87  per  cent., 
IT  1  in  17,  surgical  cases  admitted  proved  fatal;  hence,  just  one-third 
ihe  mortality  noted  in  the  former  category. 

Adjoining  the  General  Hospital  is  the  College  of  San  Carlo.  Here 
Jbe  medical  school  of  Madrid  has  been  established,  comprising  lecture- 
w>ms^  anatomical  theatre,  library,  and  all  other  necessary  appendages ; 
ihe  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  session  amounting  gene* 
ndly  to  about  five  hundred.  Clinical  teaching  being  a  prominent 
aetore  in  the  professional  education  pursued  at  this  establishment,  it 
naj  be  interesting  to  refer  briefly,  as  an  apt  illustration,  to  the  system 
Mk^ted  by  the  Professor  of  Practical  Medicine  upon  a  late  occasion, 
irliai  the  narrator  of  what  he  then  saw  happened  to  be  an  auditor. 
rhe  special  ward  of  this  physician  contained  only  selected  examples  of 
liflferent  diseases  which  could  be  made  instructive  to  attending  students. 
Pot  each  patient  two  pupib  were  appointed,  whose  official  duty 
nu^  in  the  first  instance,  to  write  a  full  account  of  the  case  under 
aomideration,  afterwards  to  report  daily  the  symptoms,  or  any 
mrifttion  in  their  character,  and  to  see  that  the  treatment  ordered  by 
ihe  professor  was  strictly  pursued.  In  short,  both  were  made  rcspon- 
ible  clinW^  clerks,  acting  according  to  the  directions  of  their  superior, 
who  specially  examined  them  in  the  presence  of  other  students  regarding 
ihe  malady  then  treated,  its  character,  the  effects  of  remedies  employed, 
md  so  forth;  while  he  would  likewise  ask  some  other  pupil  about  the 
nognosis  and  etiology,  or  state  his  own  opinions  thereon.  Should  it 
ippear  that  the  party  so  questioned  was  not  able  to  give  satisfactory 
»plieB>  or  expressed  erroneous  views,  and  if  the  superintending  pupil 
iuul  not  performed  his  function  to  the  professor's  satisfaction,  he  was 
.reproved  for  omissions,  at  the  same  time  that  all  present  received 
laefbl  instruction.  In  this  way  bystanders  benefited  by  the  teacher's 
remarks  respecting  the  cases  which  then  formed  subjects  of  special 
AeervBtion. 

Sobsequently,  professor  and  pupils  adjourned  to  an  adjacent  clinical 
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lecture  theatre,  where  the  former  made  additiooal  practical  allaaoBS 
to  the  different  maladies  proiously  passed  under  review.  Altogether, 
in  reference  to  clinical  instruction,  the  mode  pursued  at  this  institutioo 
appeared  equal,  if  not  superior  to  that  adopted  at  various  oelebrated 
medical  institutions  which  we  have  actually  visited  in  different 
European  countries. 

One  regulation  in  i^gard  to  patients  selected  for  admission  into  tlie 
clinical  wards  at  this  school  also  merits  mention — namely,  that  no  sick 
person  can  be  transferred  from  the  General  Hospital  wards  to  any 
such  special  department,  without  first  obtaining  the  party's  own  fm 
consent,  and  if  a  minor,  that  of  the  parents  or  guardian  ;  while  in  all 
these  instances,  permissions  so  granted  must  be  entered  in  the  former 
establishment's  ofScial  register.  Besides  the  several  clinical  sections 
now  alluded  to,  although  rather  succinctly,  this  public  charity  has 
divisions  appropriated  for  syphilitic  diseases,  affections  of  the  eje«, 
and  a  maternity.  Therefore  students  have  thus  ample  opportuni- 
ties of  seeing  and  studying  all  the  usual  forms  of  msdadies  to 
which  humanity  is  liable,  without  wandering  from  one  institn- 
tion  to  another,  in  order  to  obtain  practical  knowledge  which  ^11 
be  useful  when  subsequently  engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  tbdr 
profession. 

Analogous  arrangements  prevail  not  only  at  the  General  Hospitals  of 
University  cities,  such  as  Granada  and  Barcelona,  but  likewise  even  at 
similar  institutions  in  provincial  capitals  having  no  medical  facnltf, 
as,  for  example,  at  Malaga  and  Zaragoza.  From  these  statements  it 
may  be  perceived  that  the  question  which  has  recently  occupied  phi- 
lanthro])ic  and  professional  attention  in  London — viz.,  the  establish- 
ment of  special  receptacles  for  treating  patients  labouring  under  par- 
ticular diseases,  does  not  seem  as  yet  much  extended  to  the  Peninsula, 
since  its  public  hospitals  indiscriminately  receive  all  sick  inmates, 
whatever  may  be  their  complaint,  with  very  few  exceptions,  unless 
when  an  epidemic  like  yellow  fever,  plague,  or  cholera  prevailsL 

Before,  however,  taking  leave  of  Spanish  hospitals,  it  may  be  added, 
as  perhaps  interesting  to  readers  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with 
those  charities,  that  the  wards  of  many  were  often  too  crowded  by 
patients,  while  ventilation  was  frequently  defective.  Sometimes^four 
rows  of  beds,  even  exceeding  one  hundred  altogether,  were  contained  in 
one  apartment,  which  had  the  windows  so  low  down  as  to  range  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  floor,  besides  a  high  vaulted  1*00^  from  whence 
contaminated  effluvia  could  scarcely  escape ;  so  the  whole  indosorB 
thus  becomes  confined,  and  consequently  injurious  to  health,  as 
patients  were  thei*eby  constrained  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  often 
neither  pure  nor  wholesome.  At  Madrid,  several  medical  wards 
appeared  unexceptionable ;  while  it  ought  likewise  to  be  stated  that, 
attached  to  the  institution  at  Zaragoza,  a  new  airy  apartment  has  been 
recently  constructed  in  the  lunatic  section,  which  might  well  be  ad(^ted 
as  a  model  for  imitation  elsewhere. 

Connected  with  the  medical  administration  of  the  Madrid  Central 
Hospital,  considerable  discussion  has  lately  taken  place  respecting  gv^ 
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taitaos  advice  and  medicine  being  given  to  applicants,  it  is  said,  too 
often  indiscriminately.  In  fact,  the  same  question  which  recently  occu- 
pi0d  much  attention,  and  very  justly,  considering  it  may  be  frequently 
abwedy  among  English  practitioners,  has  likewise  formed  the  subject  of 
anzioiu  inquiry  at  Madrid. .  According  to  regulations  enacted  by  the 
proTincial  Jmita  of  Benevolence,  and  lately  adopted  by  the  Central 
Mospital  medical  officers,  it  is  arranged  that  one  professor  shall  attend 
every  afternoon,  but  two  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  in  ordeV  to 
give  advice  gratuitously  in  their  respective  departments  to  poor  persons, 
who  may  also  receive  medicines  without  any  payment,  leeches  ex- 
cepted. Patients,  however,  not  actually  paupers,  are  obliged  abonarse, 
Tiz.y  to  purchase  from  the  Hospital  Director  a  ticket  that  costs 
20  reals,  or  As.  Zd,  sterling,  prior  to  having  any  verbal  consultation 
with  the  medical  officer  in  attendance.  But  if  the  party  desires  writ- 
ten directions  respecting  his  malady  and  its  treatment,  then  100  reals, 
or  IL  Is.  3d,  is  the  sum  charged.  The  money  thus  collected  in  either 
case  is  exclusively  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  poor  sick  inmates 
treated  at  this  benevolent  establishment. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  any  stranger  not  known  to  reside  in  the 
capital  apply  for  eleemosynary  advice,  according  to  these  new  rules, 
before  being  admitted,  some  written  statement  of  the  applicant's  case, 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  an  alcalde  or  a  parish  priest  of  the 
place  firom  whence  such  patient  came,  must  be  produced,  so  as  to  avoid 
deception,  which  contingency  doubtless,  both  here  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
cannot  always  be  prevented.  As  this  new  system  was  only  inaugurated 
during  the  early  part  of  last  year,  sufficient  experience  has  not  yet 
been  obtained  to  decide  respecting  its  actual  working,  or  cfiects  pro- 
duced upon  the  public  and  profession ;  although  observers  already 
assert  that  individuals  the  reverse  of  necessitous,  by  assuming  the  guise 
of  outward  poverty,  have  taken  advantage  of  these  gratuitous  consul- 
tations established  at  the  Madrid  Creneral  Hospital,  which  thereby,  in 
their  opinion,  prove  detrimental  to  private  practitioners.  But  this 
is  not  surprising,  being  analogous  to  the  injuries  known  to  follow  similar 
abuses  of  public  benevolence  which  have  been  also  noticed  in  other 
large  cities  besides  the  one  now  brought  under  observation. 

Notwithstanding  that  strong  reproaches  may  be  uttered  against 
I^Mun,  that  she  is  frequently  belnnd  other  European  nations  in  adopting 
ameliorations  found  useful  elsewhere,  and  has  likewise  shown  on 
▼arions  occasions  an  unwillingness  to  follow  the  wake  of  people  more 
civilized,  according  to  modem  opinions,  still,  although  these  accusations 
appear  no  doubt  ixue  in  some  respects,  y^et  in  many  instances  they  are 
erroneous  and  unmerited.  Without  referring  to  matters  not  virtually 
professional,  enough  has  been  already  stated  in  previous  paragraphs  to 
show  that  much  has  been  already  accomplished  towards  improving 
medical  education,  and  also  to  advance  the  civil  or  social  status  of 
practitioners  throughout  her  Spanish  Majesty's  dominions.  Besides 
which,  the  honours  conferred  upon  distinguished  members  of  the  pro- 
fession by  the  Crown  and  successive  Governments,  especially  in  modern 
timesy  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  high  estimation  eminent  physicians 
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and  soTgeons  have  oocasioiially  acquired  in  that  country*  In  trath, 
the  treatment  is  often  quite  different  from  what  almost  mrnalU^ 
obtains  in  Great  Britain. 

For  example,  not  only  have  eminent  medical  pcactitiooen  in 
been  decorated  by  their  Sovereign  irith  the  imtignia  of  aneieBt 
honourable  orders  of  kuighthood,  to  which  Btaftesmea  and  adont  rf 
nobility  also  belonged,  bat  some  physicians  have  become  noblemmi  by 
creation,  their  title  being  further  made  hereditary.  In.  addition  ta 
such  marks  of  royal  f&vour,  it  is  not  unconmion  to  find  individusk^ 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  elected  by  their  feUow-citiaoDS 
representatives  in  the  legislature,  as  also  called  upon  to  fill  other  ro- 
sponsible  appointments,  which  of  course  raised  the  paitiea  ao  choaea^ 
fTO  Umto,  higher  in  public  estimation. 

Facts  being  always  more  convincing  argumenta  than  nnsupporied 
assertion,  we  would  refer,  among  other  proofii  of  the  atatements  jut 
enunciated  regarding  the  elevated  social  position  which  medical  men 
sometimes  attain  in  Spain,  to  a  book  now  lying  on  our  table  and  recently 
published  by  Dr.  Rubio,  one  of  the  Queen's  Physiciana-in-Ordinaiy. 
Besides  being  Deputy  to  the  Cortes,  he  is  also  Grand  Croea  of  the 
distinguished  Spanish  Order  of  Charles  TTL,  a  Koyal  CounaeUor  of 
Public  Instruction,  Member  of  the  Madrid  Academy  of  Sdenoes^  and 
has  likewise  received  other  public  honours  which  are  much  valoed  by 
his  countrymen  and  fellow-compeers.  Without,  however,  quoting  any 
other  analogous  instance,  it  will  suffice  as  illustrations  to  mention  thtt 
some  years  ago  one  of  the  reigning  Queen's  personal  physiciaiia— Di: 
Costello — ^was  created  '' Marques  de  la  Salud,"  which  title  is  skill 
enjoyed  by  his  descendant;  while  her  Majesty's  present  chief  phynciaiiy 
Dr.  Corral,  now  Hector  of  the  Central  University,  after  having 
been  ennobled  by  the  title  of  "  Marques  de  San  Gregozio^'*  has  veiy 
lately  been  named  a  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bqyal  Order  of  Chariea  T^T,^ 
which  dignity  being  limited  to  sixty  members  of  that  claas^  theiefoie 
becomes  more  valued.  This  order  has  been  instituted  about  a  century, 
solely  as  a  fraternity  indicative  of  merit,  and  from  comprising  chiefly 
noblemen,  either  foreign  or  native,  such  distinction  ia  conaequent^ 
more  significant.  That  was  so  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Kubio^  who^  with 
the  medical  Marques  already  designated,  constitute  two  among  the 
threescore  Grand  Crosses  of  such  brotherhood,  whereof  another  is  now 
the  English  Field-Marshal  Viscount  Combermere. 

But  Spain  is  not  the  only  Continental  country  where  emineot 
medical  men  receive  high  civU  honours  horn  their  Sovereign.  DoiiDg 
the  first  French  empire  such  cases  happened  occasionally ;  and  reoenUy 
an  Italian  King,  baiides  making  several  distinguished  phyaioiana  sena- 
tors, has  also  named  others  to  prominent  offices  in  the  Sti^  which  an 
commonly  filled  by  nobles  or  civilians.  Ileq)ectiDg  royal  patrom^ 
exercised  towards  members  of  the  buovliy,  this  feict  may  likewiae  be  atated 
as  a  further  instance  of  its  application — ^viz.,  Dr.Ekstrdmer,  formedly  phy- 
£;ician  to  St.  Seraphim's  Hospital  in  Stockholm,  was  created  a  Peer  by 
the  late  King  of  Sweden,  and  sits  in  the  House  of  Noblea  of  that 
kingdom.     However,  although  the  two  distinguished  phyaiciaBa  now 
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nimed  aie  axistocratSy  and  also  hereditary  legislators  in  their  respective 
&theriaIldl^  the  pnhlio  still  derive  mach  benefit  through  the  profes- 
aooal  labonn  of  both  these  noblemen,  since  the  Swedish  Peer  is 
Fnrident  of  the  College  of  Health  and  Director-General  of  Hospitals, 
vUIq  the  Spanish  ''  Hidalgo"  continues  to  practise  medicine.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  when  the  latter  accompanied  the  present  Queen 
ci  Spain  during  a  visit  to  the  Balearic  Islands  last  autumn,  her  Majesty 
having  been  accidentally  woonded  by  a  tent-pole  fiilling  on  her  head,  the 
mediod  Marques  not  only  dressed  the  part  injured,  but  bled  his  royal 
patient,  to  obviate  the  aooession  of  any  serious  consequences. 

Befoie  taking  leave  of  Spanish  medical  institutions,  and  other  pro- 
Ssflsiaiial  qnettions  succinctly  adverted  to  in  previous  discursive  pages, 
aoiiie  brief  remariks  regarding  lunatic  asylums,  as  also  recent  legiidation 
towarda  their  improved  extension,  cannot  seem  irrelevant  to  various 
matten  which  have  been  discussed  in  the  present  article.  Influenced 
fay  that  idea,  we  would  here  add,  that  among  several  charitable  esta- 
bliahmenta  of  the  above  description,  the  ancient  '<  Hospital  de  los 
Loooa,"  of  Granada,  at  least  deserves  some  notice,  more  particularly  as 
thia  receptacle  is  one  of  the  oldest  existing  buildings  for  insane 
patients  throughout  Europe,  still  used  for  its  original  purpose,  being 
actnaliy  eonstnicted  by  order  of  Queen  Isabella,  now  upwards  of  350 
yeafa  ago,  or  soon  after  the  Moslem  expulsion.  Considering  the  period 
when  this  asylum  was  built,  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  royal 
foundress,  and  when  first  opened  for  insane  patients  must  have  been 
greatly  in  advance  of  the  prevailing  spirit  of  that  age,  as  also  of  many 
popular  notions  regarding  lunatics  or  their  proper  management.  The 
nomber  of  inmates  when  we  visited  this  establishment  was  about  215, 
nunre  than  two-thirds — 1 52 — being  male  residents.  While  alluding  to 
thia  beoevolent  institution  of  IsabdLla,  it  cannot  seem  out  of  place  spe* 
dally  to  notice  an  edict  of  her  husband.  King  Ferdinand,  which  exerted 
an  important  influence  towards  promoting  anatomical  science  and  patho- 
logy—namely, his  Royal  Ordonnanoe,  in  1488,  permitting  the  medical 
officers  attached  to  the  hospital  of ''  Santa  Maiia  de  Grana,"  at  Zaragoza, 
to  open  and  anatomize  every  patient's  body  dying  therein,  without 
inclining  any  penalty ;  and  (Uso  that  no  person  should  hinder  these 
examinations,  ''so  pena  de  mil  sueldos" — viz.,  a  fine  of  1000  pennies, 
or  abont  four  guineas,  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable  sum  in  those 
daya.  Such  conduct  on  Ferdinand's  part  deserves  high  commendar 
tion,  especially  in  an  age  otherwise  characterized  by  gross  ignorance. 

Other  public  insane  asylums  have  likewise  been  long  established  in 
many  of  the  large  provincial  capitals :  for  instance,  at  Toledo,  Zara- 
gosa,  Barcelona,  and  Yalladolid,  which  last  contains  usually  about  250 
patients ;  besidea  similar  institutions  elsewhere.  Some  of  these  eeta- 
bliabmenta  for  the  insane  are  altogether  separate  from  any  other 
charitable  institution  where  patients  labouring  under  physical  diseases 
are  treated,  although  frequently  the  lunatic  wards  only  form  a  special 
department  of  an  ordinary  hospital.  Speaking  generally,  if  these 
insane  asylnms,  or  rather  sqpecial  sections,  be  contrasted  with  analogous 
receptacles  of  France  or  England,  in  many  respects  they  are  much 
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inferior.  Nevei-thelesR,  remembering  how  isolated  Spain  has  remained 
from  other  European  countries  during  the  current  century,  and  also  the 
severe  national  trials,  political  and  otherwise,  which  she  has  undergone, 
foreigners  must  not  criticize  too  severely,  or  express  much  asUmisk- 
ment  should  Spaniards  appear  to  have  remained  lately  behind  mora 
northern  peoples  in  the  treatment  of  lunacy,  and  still  less  forget  that 
they  set,  more  than  four  centuries  ago,  a  good  example  for  others  to 
follow,  who  however  showed,  for  a  long  period  of  time,  little  inclina- 
tion to  imitate  ancient  Spanish  physicians. 

In  proof  of  that  opinion,  and  as  highly  creditable  to  Spain,  it  ought 
to  be  stated,  that  while  most  civilized  Eiuropean  nations  ddd  really  little 
or  nothing  towards  introducing  a  more  humane  mode  of  treating  insane 
patients,  an  asylum  for  their  accommodation  and  safe  keeping  was 
opened  at  Valencia  in  1409,  through  the  benevolent  effi>rt8  of  Fritr 
Jofre  Gilaberto;  another  at  Zaragoza,  in  1425;  one  at  Valladolid,  in 
1436;  a  fourth  the  same  year,  at  Sovilla;  and  a  fifth,  in  1483,  it 
Toledo,  called  ''  El  Nuncio,"  the  latter  being  founded  by  Friar  Ortiz,  a 
canon  of  the  metropolitan  cathedral,  as  also  Papal  Legate,  according 
to  an  inscription  which  was  subsequently  placed  under  his  portrait^ 
and  preserved  in  the  existing,  but  much  more  modem  building;  which 
had,  when  we  were  at  Toledo,  84  inmates.  The  above-named  several 
institutions  consequently  show  that  Spaniards  of  bygone  times  were 
far  in  advance  of  most  adjacent  kingdoms,  however  different  the  case 
may  be  at  present. 

Indubitably,  till  within  some  few  years  past,  not  much  progress  has 
been  actually  effected  in  matters  connected  with  lunatic  asylums;  but 
the  public  authorities  of  Spain  seem  now  alive  to  the  subject,  and 
admit  the  great  necessity  which  really  exists  for  making  important 
reforms.  After  having  sent  medical  commissions  to  France  and  other 
countries,  in  order  to  acquire  practical  information  r^arding  asyluou^ 
besides  observing  modern  systems  of  treatment  therein  pursued,  the 
Spanish  Oovemment  resolved  very  lately  to  erect  six  new  public  institu- 
tions for  insane  patients,  according  to  the  most  approved  principles. 
None  are  to  contain  more  than  500  lunatics,  both  sexes  included.  Each 
establishment  must  have  one  directing  physician,  two  assistant-phy- 
sicians, and  a  pharmacien.  By  the  royal  decree  dated  28th  Jvfyj 
1 859,  an  asylum  was  ordered  to  be  commenced  in  the  vicinity  of 
Madrid,  which  should  serve  as  a  model  for  other  provinces  to  follow; 
while  at  Barcelona  and  Zaragoza  plans  are  at  present  in  course  of  pre- 
paration for  the  erection  of  such  institutions,  at  both  of  which  places 
not  less  than  30,000^  will  be  expended  on  each  of  the  new  stroeturea 

When  the  six  proposed  establishments  are  completed^  they  will  be- 
come great  boons  to  suffering  humanity,  seeing  that  the  ratio  of  mental 
diseases  lately  ascertained  to  exist  in  Spain  ranges  about  one  lunatic 
to  every  1667  inhabitants;  among  whom  it  may  be  further  mentioned 
as  interesting,  that  Spanish  men  much  oftener  lose  their  aenses  than 
women,  contrary  to  what  is  observed  in  England,  where  females  of^er 
become  victims.     This  greater  prevalence  of  lunacy  in  male  Spuiiardii 
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11  Apilj  illiutrated  bj  a  recent  report,  which  says  that  6851  ascertained 
demented  patients  comprised  4060,  or  60  per  cent.,  of  the  sex  just 
apecified.  In  addition  to  which  peculiarity,  it  may  be  also  stated  as 
ettriooi^  that  epilepsy  seems  more  frequently  met  with  in  this  part  of 
XoTope  than  throughout  regions  further  northward — as,  for  example, 
Scotland,  Scandinavia,  or  Northern  Germany.  In  these  countries 
mental  alienation  is  much  rifer  if  contrasted  with  Spain,  where  the 
mtio  of  epileptic  cases  ranges  comparatively  greater.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  £Eurly  enunciated  as  an  axiom,  that  lunacy  prevails  oftener  in  cold 
countries  than  epilepsy,  whilst  the  latter  augments  as  an  observer  pro- 
ceeds Bonthward ;  whereas  the  reverse  obtains  respecting  insanity,  which 
becomes  less  freqaent.  Hence  Norway  and  Sweden  on  one  hand,  and 
%Mdn  on  the  other,  occupy  in  reference  to  both  these  maladies  quite 
cppodte  extremes. 

Notwithstanding  the  mineral  springs  of  Spain  are  now  little  spoken 
cf  elsewhere  throughout  Europe,  and  by  no  means  enjoy  the  repu- 
tation as  remedies  in  disease  which  many  celebrated  French  and 
German  spas  have  for  a  long  period  attained,  still  the  Spanish  penin- 
aola  possesses  not  only  numerous  valuable  medicinal  watei*s,  even 
known  to  the  ancient  Komans;  but  they  are  exceedingly  common,  and 
■ic  of  various  kinds  and  chemical  composition.  Believing  some  brief 
lemarks  on  a  few  of  the  most  frequented  watering-places  may  prove 
interesting  to  English  readers,  we  would  here  mention  that,  according 
to  recent  investigations  on  this  subject,  there  are  at  present  705  diffe- 
rent localities  having  salubrious  springs,  while  the  aggregate  fountains 
VBOOgnised  in  the  above  number  really  amount  to  1187  altogether. 
Sach  £GMsts  at  once  show  the  richness  of  Spain  in  thermal  sources. 

But  however  numerous,  these  705  separate  spots  so  supplied  are 
yerj  differently  distributed  throughout  the  several  Spanish  provinces. 
For  example,  the  greatest  number  exist  in  Guipuzcoa,  which  lies  close 
to  the  western  Pyrenees ;  and  although  of  very  limited  extent,  this 
district  contains  more  mineral  springs  than  any  other  section  of  the 
Peninsula,  seeing  it  has  fifty-Uve  different  places  of  resort  of  that 
description  for  invalids,  enjoying  more  or  less  repute.  Next  in  point 
of  number  follow  Malaga  and  Ciudad  Keal,  which,  on  the  authority  of 
leoent  authors,  have  each  thirty-one  mineral  fountains;  while  thirty- 
nine  are  reported  to  exist  in  Granada  and  its  vicinity.  At 
Pontevedra,  a  town  of  Gallicia,  there  are  twenty -six;  Navarre 
has  twenty-five;  Santander,  twenty-four;  Orense,  twenty-three;  Leon, 
twenty-two;  Barcelona,  also  twenty-two ;  and  Zaragoza,  twenty-one; all 
being  distinct,  and  many  forming  separate  establishments,  often  supplied 
bj  several  wells  in  the  same  locality.  These  statements,  which  now 
only  should  be  considered  as  specimens  and  to  illustrate  the  question 
under  discussion,  indicate  as  well  the  great  frequency  of  medicinal 
wpta  in  Spain,  as  likewise  that  northern  provinces  adjoining  the 
Pyrenean  mountains  thus  seem  more  abundantly  supplied  than  some 
ctiier  districts  of  the  country.  Indubitably,  various  central  localities 
also  prolific  in  similar  products.     For  instance,  Guadalajara,  in  Old 
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Castile,  has  twenty-one  sources;  Salamanca,  thiiteen;  wbile  Madrid 
and  its  immediate  vicinity  is  reported  to  possess  aboat  the  same  number 
as  the  phice  kst  named.  It  hence  appears  that  Totaiies  of  Hygea 
need  not  travel  far  in  almost  any  province  of  Spain,  without  fin^Sog 
some  appropriate  spot  where  a  temple  to  the  above-named  godden  d. 
health  might  not  be  justly  erected  for  the  use  of  wonhippers. 

Among  the  seven  hundred  and  upwards  of  difRorent  jdboea  repotted 
as  medicinal  springs,  of  course  many  are  still  neither  much  finequeated 
by  invalids  nor  have  acquired  any  decided  reputation  in  the  coze  of 
disease.  Nevertheless,  numbers  are  held  in  J^gh  esteem,  and  at  aevoal 
the  concourse  of  visitors  in  search  of  health  or  fiur  amuaement  at  tlM 
prescribed  season  when  fashionable  people  congregate,  is  ooeasoDiUy 
considerable.  Being  so  numerous,  it  may  be  anticipated  the  minenl 
springs  of  Spain  are  very  various  in  their  salutazj  and  medicniil 
effects  upon  the  human  constitution.  Speaking  generally;  most  of 
these  wells  may  be  divided  into  six  varieties — ^vii.  :  1.  Solphnioa^  of 
which  there  are  both  warm  and  cold  examples.  2.  AckJuloos,  oooh 
prising  three  kinds ;  first,  those  containing  carbonic  acid  withant  any 
admixture  of  iron,  or  some  with  that  metal,  and  lastly,  othen  hamg 
sulphuric  acid  joined  either  to  iron  or  copper.  3.  Fermginoiis  walef% 
whereof  three  species  have  been  enumerated.  4.  Saline  springs  wbkk 
are  both  cold  and  warm.  5.  Alkaline.  And  6.  NitiogenoQ%  whioh 
are  sometimes  salines  cembined  with  nitrogen,  os  snlphurooa;  having 
such  gas  also  in  combination.  From  these  diata  it  may  be  perceived  that 
numerous  Spanish  spas  are  not  only  often  met  with,  bnt  aeem  vaiy 
varied  in  their  chemical  composition  ;  more  so,  perhaps,  than  hsa  btea 
heretofore  generally  believed  among  non-profrasicmal  Ehgiiah  zeaden^ 
or  even  recognised  by  medical  authorities  of  foreign  coontriea^ 

Here  to  attempt  giving  any  account  beyond  an  outline  of  the  most 
frequented  medicmal  springs  which  now  enjoy  puUie  fiivoor  among 
Spaniards  in  the  alleviation  of  disease,  would  be  impossible  within  tlit 
limits  of  our  present  article.  We  will  only  ther^oie  allude  sod- 
cinctly  to  a  few  Spanish  thermal  establishments,  and  prineipaUy  to 
those  held  in  highest  repute  during  recent  years,  or  where  the  hugeik 
number  of  strangers  usually  assemble.  Guided  by  these  **  critoria,* 
the  baths  of  Ledesma,  situated  about  twelve  miles  distant  from  tht 
city  of  Salamanca,  in  a  wooded  dell  on  the  banks  of  the  river  ToniM% 
first  merit  attention*  The  waters  of  this  locality  are  warm  wid  snl- 
phurous,  and  date  from  the  earliest  period  of  Eoman  histoory,  being  enn 
celebrated  after  the  second  Funic  war  for  their  curative  virtues^  aiMl  thai 
named  *'  Bletisa."  The  Emperor  Commodns  patroniaed  tbeae  sprinii 
when  Tribune,  and  in  consequence  he  built  costly  fiibrica  fcr  pnbtto 
convenience.  Indeed,  some  remains  of  the  sumptuous  bnildings  ha 
constructed  may  be  still  observed.  The  Ledesma  water  ia  naad  la 
baths,  in  vapour,  or  taken  internally.  Its  temperature  on  iasoiiig 
from  the  fountain  ranges  usually  about  122^  F.,  bat  it  ia  generallv 
cooled  down  to  86°  when  drunk  by  invalids.  The  maladies  InrwhiA 
this  water  is  found  beneficial,  are  panJysia,  rhenmatio  oompiaiBl% 
skin  affections,  painters*  or  metallic  colics,  indolent  uloersi  old  woand% 
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and  acrofolow  diaemwo.  Towards  caring  tliese  maladies  the  baths  of 
Ledesma  bava  become  a  &vourite  resort;  and  more  visitors  have  there 
samaUed  of  late  for  the  reoovexy  of  their  impaired  health,  than  at 
an^  other  analogous  publio  place  throughout  the  Peuinsola. 

Oarratraeay  also  known  to  the  Romans,  is  situated  about  thirty-one 
inland  firom  Yelez-Malaga,  and  ranks  next  in  reference  to  the 
mmber  of  visitors  which  frequent  this  bath  during  ordinaiy  seasonsi 
The  water  there  supplied,  like  Ledesma,  is  sulphurous,  but  cool,  the  tem- 
pTatore  being  seldom,  if  ever,  above  65^  F.  It  is  used  in  baths^ 
doQohey  as  a  lotion,  or  as  enemata,  and  also  taken  internally.  So  em* 
ployed,  the  Garratraca  waters  have  attained  veiy  high  reputation,  espe- 
cially in  cutaneous  a£59ctioiiSb  They  are  likewise  much  employed 
neuralgia^  chronic  rheumatism,  scrofulous  complaints  and 
attacksy  Imt  particularly  when  occurring  in  females,  or  young 
endued  with  excitable  constitutions,  and  in  many  cases  are 
nported  to  prove  very  efficacious. 

Amoog  Spanish  saUne  springs,  Alhama,  situated  in  the  province  of 
and  about  twenty-one  miles  north  of  Malaga,  is  considered  to 
some  of  the  most  powerful  mineral  waters  of  that  description 
thiooghcot  the  kingdom.  The  baths  so  named  are  exceedingly  an- 
it^  being  designated  by  the  Bomans  "  Antigi  Juliensis ;"  and  it  is 
that  even  while  the  Saracens  long  ruled  paramount  in  this  dis- 
trict^  they  had  much  repute.  The  adjacent  scenery  is  beautiful  and  im- 
posing  and  tradition  asserts  that,  after  Granada  became  conquered  by 
the  Ohriatiaos  in  1492,  whereby  Moorish  domination  entirely  ceased, 
it  was  in  reference  to  this  &vourite  place  of  the  luxurious  Spanish 
Iffahomedans  that  they  uttered  their  popular  plaiutive  wail  com<p 
mencing  with  the  words  '^ Ay-de-mi  Alhama" — Alas!  for  my  Al« 
hama  ;— 4o  which  Lord  Byron  alludes  in  one  of  his  poetical  e£[iisions. 
The  fountain  supplying  the  medicinal  water  under  consideration  is  very 
proiifii^  and  givea  out  eight  thousand  five  hundred  gallons  per  hour  on  an 
sverage.  This  remedy  is  employed  as  baths  and  douches,  and  is  also 
dronky  being  chiefly  achninistered  in  muscular  pains,  paralysis,  scrofulous 
aflbction^  gastric  complaints,  abdominal  congestions,  and  nervous 
Such  was  the  great  reputation  of  these  baths  in  former  ceI^> 
thaty  historians  relate,  sometimes  upwards  of  ten  thousand  visitors 
eame  to  Alhama  during  one  season  to  try  their  effects:  whereas^ 
the  number  of  persons  who  have  recently  frequented  this  saline  spring 
for  vnikr  purposes  rarely  reaches  one-tenth  of  that  amount  Never- 
theleas  its  reputation  towards  relieving  the  various  maladies  mentioned 
abofve  eontinaes  to  attract  invalida  The  water  of  this  fountain  in 
temperature  xangea  113°  F.,  and  the  periods  for  using  it  extend 
foom  the  let  of  April  to  the  middle  of  June,  or  during  the 
Ltha  of  September  and  October,  both  these  seasons  having  been 
m>  legolated  by  Government. 

Another  much  frequented  locality  also  deserves  notice— namely,  the 
hatha  c£  Trillo^  both  on  account  of  proximity  to  the  Spanish  metro- 
polis aa  likewise  the  elevated  dnwon  of  society  who  there  assemble^ 
wndering  it  thereby  a  vecy  foshionable  resort  for  idle  company  during 
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the  pRKiibed  aeuon.  wiiidi  cxlcudB  finom  MidsiuiiiDcr-diy  to  the  20Ui 
of  Sepccmber.  Tliis  IkTouzite  pkoe  ii  mlao  caUed  the  YrnUm  of  Charks 
ULy  in  eonieqiKfioe  of  %hMi  aoTereign  banng  promoied  coD^enbk 
improrementB,  its  dxief  fountain  being  national  pr€fperij ;  wliile  tlie 
CBUblisliinent  ia  more  complete  in  general  ocganiieation  than  any  other 
azialogoos  one  throoghont  Spain.  Triilo  is  aitnated  about  aixty  miks 
noith-«ast  of  Madrid,  where  the  riven  Tagm  and  Oifiientes  join,  and 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  former.  Tbeae  hatha  oocnpy  a  pleasant  vaUej, 
sorronnded  bj  moderate! j-elerated  hilla^  which  has  been  named,  on  ac- 
count of  its  ssdabrioas  inflnenoe,  "  VaOe  de  km  JuaUet  taiudabki^  ibe 
Tale  of  wholesome  foontaina. 

In  oompo^tion,  the  waters  here  veaemble  thoee  of  Alhama  ;  that  i% 
thev  are  saline  and  warm.  In  temperatore.  King  Charleses  fountain  is 
84'  Fah. ;  although  the  Princess  bath  ranges  a  little  higher.  Paicin 
ing  numerous  separate  sources^  which  partially  differ  in  reference  to 
their  chemical  ingredients  and  warmth,  althon^  not  to  any  great  ex* 
tent,  the  administration  of  the  Triilo  waters  may  be  varied  or  combined 
by  a  judicious  physidan,  acooiding  to  the  constitution  of  patient^ 
or  the  particular  malady  under  treatment.  Rhenmatism  and  para- 
lysis constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  diseaaes  whieh  derive  most 
benefit  from  the  baths  imd^  consideration.  Syphilitic  afiectionfl^  and 
the  results  of  the  abuse  of  mercury,  likewise  are  remedied,  while  articolv 
swellings  often  become  materially  alleriated,  if  not  cured  entirely,  by 
their  employment.  In  scrofulous  maladies  the  Triilo  waters  are  akn 
said  to  act  efficaciously,  besides  being  useful  in  old  ulcers  and  cutaneoqi 
eruptions.  The  reinedy  is  drunk  internally,  used  as  baths,  dther 
general  or  topical,  in  douches,  aspersions,  ablutions,  and  also  for 
garglefl^  according  to  circumstances,  or  the  patient's  malady. 

^e  acidulous  baths  of  Alhama  in  Arragon,  which  also  contain  sted, 
the  hot  wells  of  Pontevedra  in  Gallicia,  and  thoee  of  Montbuy  near  Bar- 
celona, which  latter  were  known  to  the  Romans^  and  whose  tempera- 
ture is  considerable,  are  sometimes  also  much  finequented.  Indeed^ 
the  Montbuy  Wells  have  the  warmest  mineral  water  in  Spain ;  one^  that 
''  del  Leon,"  showing  158^  Fah.,  as  it  issues  from  the  foontain.  The 
baths  <<  del  Higado,"  of  the  liver;  ^  del  Estomago,**  of  the  stomach;  and 
that  '^de  los  Herpas,"  of  herpes^  at  Penticoaa,  in  Anagon,  enjoy 
likewise  much  repute,  as  might  be  even  guessed  by  the  rather  odd  de- 
signations above  specified.  They  are  saline,  and  abo  contain  nitrpgou 
Hsemoptysis,  haematemesis,  pulmonary  catarrhs^  chromic  pneomonii^ 
asthma,  and  protracted  affections  of  the  liver  or  kidneys,  are  reported 
to  be  often  benefited  by  the  waters  which  these  places  supply^  if  oaed 
judiciously.  The  baths  of  Esparraguera  in  Catalonia,  and  about 
twenty-one  miles  distant  from  Barcelona,  also  hold  high  fiftvour  in 
public  estimation.  The  waters  of  tins  [dace  are  nitrogenooa  and  sot 
phurous,  having  the  warmth  of  72°  Fah.  on  an  average.  They  oijoy 
much  reputation  in  phthisis,  haemoptysis,  asthma,  and  chronic  catarrh ; 
especially  if  accompanied  by  much  physical  debility.  Aa  a  remedy  in 
cutaneous  afiections,  these  springs  have  always  been  very  popolar; 
indeed    at  present   the  fame   of  Esparraguera  has    become  rnndi 
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^mhanced  from  being  selected  by  Queen  Isabella,  who  resided  here 
aome  years  ago,  with,  it  is  said,  much  benefit  to  her  Majesty's 
liealth.  The  waters  are  employed  both  in  baths  and  taken  as  an 
intenud  remedy. 

In  addition  to  the  medicinal  springs  just  mentioned,  many  others  which 
stand  well  in  public  estimation  might  be  also  enumerated,  as  beneficial 
agents  in  curing  or  alleviating  disease.  But  that  is  superfluous ;  whilut 
fiiTther  to  attempt  such  a  task  would  be  incompatible  with  the  object  pro- 
posed in  the  present  brief  allusion  to  localities  heretofore  little  known 
to  British  medical  practitioners,  and  still  less  to  the  public  generally. 
Various  establishments,  especially  those  of  most  repute,  have  resident 
physiciaQS  or  medical  directors  appointed  by  Grovemment,  and  some« 
timcB  by  the  local  magistrates.  These  direct  how  the  waters  should  be 
administered,  and  otherwise  superintend  medical  arrangements,  at  the 
places  to  which  they  are  nominated,  on  much  the  same  plan  as  in 
France.  According  to  recent  reports,  the  number  of  such  medical 
officers  amounted  to  about  eighty  ;  some  of  whom,  however,  enjoying 
at  the  same  time  two  separate  appointments.  The  salary  allowed  to 
most  usually  amounts  to  8000  reals,  or  84/.  during  the  season,  with  a 
residence  likewise ;  while  all  visitors,  excepting  recognised  paupers, 
pay  10  reals,  2«.  2d,  each,  before  obtaining  the  director's  permission 
either  to  drink  the  water  or  to  employ  batlung.  In  short,  the  system 
generally  established  essentially  resembles  that  pursued  beyond  the 
Pyrenees^  which  has  been  taken  as  a  model  by  Spanish  administrators, 
wiien  regulating  the  governmental  bathing  establishments  of  their 
own  country. 

Besides  such  professional  appointments  at  various  medicinal  springs, 
we  would  also  mention,  as  the  fisict  may  seem  worth  stating  to  English 
readers,  that  there  are,  in  addition  to  the  above,  numerous  public 
medical  and  surgical  offices  throughout  Spain,  both  in  towns  and 
country,  which  can  alone  be  filled  by  licensed  practitioners — as,  for 
instance,  the  physician  or  surgeon  appointed  in  particular  districts 
to  whom  reference  is  made  in  certain  defined  cases  by  the  public 
authorities,  who  distribute  this  patronage.  In  many  of  these  situa- 
tions the  salary  ranges  from  six  to  ten  thousand  reals  per  annum,  in 
addition  to  collateral  advantages.  Among  other  appointments  of  that 
kind,  the  following  may  be  here  quoted  as  an  illustration — namely,  the 
office  of  physician-surgeon,  lately  vacant,  to  the  town  of  CanUtlojos 
and  its  suburb,  Yillacadima,  in  the  province  of  Guadalajara,  that  is, 
where  the  baths  of  Trillo,  already  described  in  a  previous  page,  are 
sitaated.  According  to  a  late  advertisement,  the  salary  there  allowed 
is  seven  thousand  reads  per  annum  (about  74/.  8$.  6d,)f  a  bouse  free  of 
all  taxes,  one  cartload  of  firewood  in  the  ratio  of  every  170  inhabi- 
tants which  the  place  contains,  and  fifty  bushels  of  wheat,  to  be 
delivered  during  the  month  of  September.  In  other  localities  the  patrons 
nominate  both  a  physician  and  surgeon,  having  their  respective  attri- 
butes, but  who  eujoy  each  separate  salaries.  The  above  example 
will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  respecting  the  duties  and  professional 
position  of  these  local  officers,  whose  institution  are  alike  beneficial  to 
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the  public  interaBts  and  advantageoiis  to  tbe  pfofeni<m.    Be&ra  qoife^ 
ting  the  subject  of  these  provincial  offidalB,  if  cmlj  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  and  likewise  from  being  charactoriatic  of  Spanish  maBaai^ 
it  may  be  added  that  in  many  places  there  exists  abo  a  fanctmnf 
called  the  '^  sangrador  barbero*"  (bloodletting  barber),  who  b  ragdiriy 
appointed  by  the  oMistitated  anthorities,  and  aa  aoidi  roceWea  eiths 
a  salary  or  perquisites.     For  example,  the  office  of ''  aangiador  faarboo* 
to  the  town  of  QuintaniHa,  in  the  proiince  of  Borgoa,  iraa  ktdy 
Tacant;    and  although    the   allowance  was  only   fifty    bualidB  of 
wheat,  without  any  money  salary,  neyerthdeas  candidates  were  not 
wanting  who  wished  to  be  successful  even  in  this  objecfe  of  their 
ambition. 

The  hydrological  literature  of  ^Mun  in  vafecenee  to  its  miiMid 
waters  is  eztensiTo,  and  dates  backwarda  during  many  oeptwie^ 
the  earliest  original  document  which  treats  that  aabjadi  md  is  stOl 
extant,  being  a  MS.  written  in  719  ajl^  by  a  Benadkiine  auak 
named  Hauberto,  who  specially  describes  the  baths  ailMoedafa  knovntf 
the  ancient "  Thermida."  Some  Spanish-Arabian  phyaieianaalaowioli 
upon  the  same  subject^  among  whom  may  be  named  Agmev-Ben-Abdsiii 
ci  Toledo.  Thia  Arabian  writer  oomposed'a.  treatise,  in  1054,  on  ths 
medicinal  waters  of  Salambir,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Prinee  ds 
Anglona*s  library,  but  translated  into  Spanish,  and  published  at  Ma- 
drid in  1761  by  Dr.  FrangeachL  Numerous  other  authora,  espeoaUf 
during  the  last  and  present  century,  and  amounting  to  about  270  alti> 
gether,  have  ably  treated  this  question,  whidi  proves  the  marked  atten 
tion  it  has  always  received  in  Spain  &om  the  medical  professicm.  Thero* 
fore,  however  imperfectly  the  Peninsular  medicinal  springa  and  their 
virtues  in  the  cure  of  disease  may  be  known  beyond  liie  Pyrenees,  the 
above  statement  respecting  the  large  collection  of  treatiflea  whidi  ham 
been  written,  especially  during  the  current  century,  by  native  aathooF 
ties,  furnish  good  evidence  that  the  several  matters  they  rliiwnwwi 
were  amply  and  in  many  instances  thoroughly  investigated. 

Much  curious  and  interesting  information  might  be  quoted  horn 
various  learned  publications  which  that  list  comprises;  but  aa  auch  aa 
extensive  undertaking  would  be  wholly  beyond  the  scope  proposed  in 
this  review,  cmly  some  general  reference  can  be  here  made  to  the  pdar* 
eipal  maladies  for  whose  relief  recourse  is  usually  had  to  diffisent  aa* 
dicinal  cqarings  and  baths  of  the  Peninsula.  Thns»  it  appeaca  by  pub- 
lished statistical  returns,  that,  for  three  seasons  ending  in  186I,amoag 
73,955  visitors  frequenting  particular  localities  named  therein,  23^11^ 
or  nearly  one-third,  compnsed  gouty,  arthritic,  and  riienmatic  patssnts; 
14,531,  or  about  a  fifth,  laboured  under  cutaneous  affectiona,  being  ohiafiy 
herpetic;  3968  were  paralytic  cases;  2549  sufiered  fixim  the  effsolssC 
syphib's;  2433  were  classed  as  chronic  gastro-intestinal  oomplaints; 
while  the  remaining  27,360  comprehended  not  only  peraona  who  ia 
some  respects  were  invalids,  but  many  going  there  solely  for  the  safcs 
of  amusement  or  recreation. 

Previous  to  taking  leave  of  Spanish  medicinal  springs,  aooio  of 
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Uk  liATe  been  shown  in  Ibrmer  paragraphs  to  be  not  only  of  much 
take  bQt  also  yalaably  aanativQ,  it  aeema  not  oat  of  place  to  mention 
it  two  influencee  haTe  materially  cx>ntributed  to  bring  them  into  notice 
1  to  promote  their  anhseqaent  development :  first,  the  conquest  and 
t§  poesesaion  of  the  Peninsula  by  the  Bomans,  who  were  always 
Ht  patrons  of  bathing,  while  they  erected  yarious  splendid  build* 
pi  fior  its  promotion ;  and  secondly,  the  Saracenic  domination,  which 
od  in  most  parts  of  Spain  during  upwards  of  seven  oenturies.  The 
lar  people  being,  religiously  and  otherwise,  strennous  advocates  of 
iniion,  the  baths  and  mineral  springs  of  their  conquered  country 
mot  became  much  patronised  by  that  extraordinary,  and  in  many 
peets  civilised  nation.  After  the  Saracens  were  expelled,  many  of 
I  {NKnrioiialy  oelefarated  places  of  resort  for  their  baths  fell  into  neglect. 
nwv  however,  these  are  again  attracting  public  notice;  and  as  various 
■idsh  Qovemm«nt8  during  recent  years  took,  and  still  evince,  an  in- 
mtt  xespeeting  such  matters,  considerable  ameliorations  have  been 
iplished.  Whenever  greater  dualities  of  transport  shall  exist,  by 
of  the  several  railroads  now  in  progress  of  completion  through- 
i  some  central  districts  of  Spain,  and  moreover,  when  the  beneficial 
Mte  of  its  medicinal  waters  get  better  known  to  foreigners,  as  also 
m  extensively  to  natives,  there  appear  well-founded  prospects 
Ik  various  localities  not  yet  sufficiently  appreciated  elsewhere,  but 
Meia  a  residence  is  coi^dently  stated  often  to  improve  physical 
ilthy  will  become  quite  as  attractive  to  visitors  as  many  analogous 
en  which  have  acquired  for  ages  high  renown  both  in  Crermany 
i  adjacent  French  provinces  north  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Ooosideiable  discussion  having  lately  taken  place  r^arding  the 
Ktive  salubrity  of  different  climates,  and  the  advantages  which  some 
i|^ne  may  be  attained  by  migrating  to  particular  southern  regions 
rtrted  to  act  favourably  upon  the  physical  frame  of  parties,  espe^aUy 
Boming  firom  localities  enjoying  less  repute,  a  few  genend  remarks 
pacting  Madrid,  as  also  of  one  or  two  other  places  which  are  occa- 
naUy  recommended  as  residences  for  invalids,  it  is  confidently 
iavod,  will  not  appear  either  oat  of  place  or  unsuited  to  the  present 
k^aeu  First,  then,  we  would  observe  in  reference  to  the  Spanish 
trapolifl^  more  particularly  as  it  is  yet  but  little  known  to  !]^glish 
dioal  practitioners,  and  &r  seldomer  visited  by  British  travellers  than 
Dj  other  Continental  capitals,  that,  compared  with  most  European 
iea  of  a  similar  category,  Madrid  is  by  no  means  salubrious,  since  its 
mge  rate  of  mortality  uaoally  ranges  much  higher,  with  few  exceptions^ 
m  other  places  possessing  large  and  crowded  populations.  During 
■t  winter  seasons,  acute  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  lungs,  popularly 
lominated  ^  pulmonia,"  rage  exceedingly  common,  and  often  prove 
il  to  thousands  of  the  Madrilenian  people.  The  icy  northern  blasts 
ieh  at  that  period  blow  down  from  the  Guadarrama  mountains^ 
n  woally  covered  with  snow,  contribute  greatly  to  this  mortality^ 
ile  in  sommer  excessive  heat,  an  unusually  dry,  keen,  and  frequently 
jmg  atmosphere,  in  regard  to  its  temperature,  also  prodace  much 
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tmhealthiness.    Febrile  diseaflfas  rheumatism,  and  bowel-complaints  are 
likewise  often  prevalent  under  these  circnmaUineeB. 

Perha|)s,  however,  the  most  remarkable  pecoliarity  characterizmg 
disease  in  Madrid  is  the  marked  fireqaency  of  intermittent  levers  during 
dr  J,  scorching  weather,  and  when  the  entire  district  has  a  hot,  baming 
snn  above,  but  is  frequently  enveloped  in  cloads  of  dost  below, 
while  utterly  devoid  of  moisture  everywhere.  This  prevalence  of 
agues,  which  often  assume  a  tertian  type,  becomes  more  singular, 
seeing  the  above-named  maladies  are  generally  considered  as  ua/h 
ciated  with  malaria,  stagnant  marshes,  decaying  vegetable  mattec^ 
and  also  peculiar  to  moist  atmospheres.  So  hx  from  such  being 
the  case  in  the  arid  Castilian  plains  surrounding  Madrid,  trees  an 
there  almost  wanting,  bare  rocks  often  taking  their  |daoe,  while  an 
aspect  of  desolation  and  unfruitfrdness  meets  the  eye  outside  iti 
precincts  in  nearly  every  direction.  Indeed,  this  entire  district  looks 
like  the  barren  sandy  wastes  of  Africa.  No  announcement  ifi^  bov- 
ever,  more  commonly  made  in  the  weekly  reports  of  public  health  at 
Madrid,  than  that  ''muchas  fiebres  intermittentes  de  typo  cotidiano 
y  tertiano*^  are  often  exceedingly  prevalent  among  Madril^fios^  botk 
during  summer  and  autumn,  besides  being  not  infrequenUy  obsored 
at  other  seasons.  The  great  singularity  now  described  appears  so 
contrary  to  occurrences  noted  elsewhere,  and  under  very  different 
circumstances,  that  we  think  further  inquiry  seems  necessary  befim 
being  fully  able  to  give  any  satisfru^ry  explanation  of  these  pbo- 
nomeua. 

Among  other  features  which  the  climate  of  Madrid  portrays^  is  the 
marked  difierenoe  of  temperature  that  frequently  prevails  between  day 
and  night-time,  and  even  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  street,  during  nm- 
shine  especially.  This  hct  must  never  be  overlooked.  Again,  the  river 
Manzanares  often  gets  covered  with  ice  in  winter,  which  disappean 
after  sunrise ;  while  in  summer,  should  the  Solano,  a  south-east  wind, 
blow  through  its  thorough&res,  the  city  then  becomes  almost  a  frunaoe^ 
the  thermometer  rising  frequently  to  100^  F.,  or  even  higher,  bst 
falling  again  at  night,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  40^  or  upward^ 
which  alternation  therefore  exceeds  treble  the  amount  of  analogoai 
diurnal  changes  usually  noticed  in  London.  Knowing  these  dbano^ 
teristics  of  its  climate,  observers  need  not  wonder  if  Madrid  proves  un- 
healthy, or  at  the  custom  which  natives  adopt  of  wrapping  tlmnaelveB  in 
cloaks  both  during  cold  and  hot  weather ;  since  "  embocandoae  en  ki 
capas"  becomes  alike  beneficial  as  prudent  at  all  seasons.  Therefoia 
the  Madrilenian  atmosphere  is  most  treacherous,  and  should  due 
care  be  not  taken,  exposure  to  its  action  may  produce  hurtful  conse- 
quences. This  injurious  influence  being  well  known,  has  given  birth 
to  the  popular  Castilian  proverb,  ''  £1  aire  de  Madrid  es  tan  soiilt 
que  mata  &  un  hombre,  y  no  apaga  6  un  candil :" — "  The  air  of  Madrid 
is  so  subtle  that  it  kills  a  man  and  does  not  extinguish  a  can^" 
Besides,  if  contrasted  with  numerous  other  continentcJ  cities,  Madrid 
will  be  found  to  occupy  a  more  elevated  situation,  and  consequently  ii 
much  colder  during  winter  than  many  a  northern  metropolis,  but  chui 
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hotter  in  summer,  its  site  being  2412  feet,  or  about  three-sevenths  of 
a  mile,  above  the  searleveL  That  the  Spanish  capital  is  hence  an  in- 
saiabrious  residence  cannot  after  these  statements  be  now  questioned. 

Daring  recent  years  public  attention  has  been  much  directed  to 
Tirioiis  foreign  climates  as  salutary  refcreats  for  invalids.  Among 
other  ooontriesy  Spain  has  attracted  some  attention  in  that  re- 
spect ;  Valencia  and  Malaga  being  especially  subjects  of  remark  by 
medioml  aaUiorities.  Upon  Valencia  eulogiums  are  often  lavished  in 
reference  to  its  reputed  salubrity ;  indeed,  some  writers  even  vaunt  that 
this  aoathem  Spanish  city  is  far  superior  to  many  celebrated  French 
mod  Italian  loodities,  for  persons  labouring  under  pectoral  diseases. 
They  likewise  assert,  as  conclusive  evidence,  that  the  air  of  this  district 
leele  delidously  soft,  and  so  dry  that  even  salt  undergoes  very  little  or 
no  diange,  unlike  that  which  occurs  in  many  more  moist  European 
dimatee.  Frost  is  here  almost  unknown,  while  during  summer  plea- 
aant  marine  breezes  temper  the  excessive  heat  frequently  prevalent 
elsewhere;  hence  enthusiastic  partisans  affirm  that  it  proves  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  consumptive  patients.  But  these  laudations  are 
not  always  founded  on  extensive  practical  observation,  being  frequently 
dictated  by  the  gratified  physical  feelings  of  healthy  travellers  in  quest 
of  novelty  or  of  the  picturesque,  especially  if  coming  from  more  cold 
northern  regions,  who  thereby  conclude,  erroneously,  that  because  a 
climate  seems  agreeable  to  their  animal  sensations,  it  must  of  neces- 
sity be  aalnbrious.  This  doctrine  is  obviously  fallacious,  and  so  much 
the  reverse  of  reality,  as  scarcely  to  require  any  refutation,  being  be- 
sides unsupported  by  experience. 

Irrespective,  however,  of  these  and  other  objectionable  considera- 
tions^ as  there  sometimes  exists  great  difficulty  in  here  obtaining  com- 
fortable accommodation  for  invalids  during  winter,  particularly  if 
Tisitorsare  numerous,  that  circumstance  alone  constitutes  a  serious 
drawback.  Further,  the  air  they  breathe  being  often  characterized,  as 
already  stated,  by  an  unusual  dryness,  and  aggravated  through  prevalent 
land  winds, patients  suffering  from  irritating  coughs  cannot  consequently 
derive  benefit.  Moreover,  as  native  inhabitants  seem  not  exempted  from 
severe  affections  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  consumption  is  also 
no  onoommon  malady  among  Valencian  residents,  while  catarrhs  occur 
rifely  during  summer,  besides  frequently  terminating  in  disease  of  the 
InngS^  Valencia  does  not  appear  a  place  really  desirable  for  selection  by 
persons  suffisringfrom  pectoral  maladies.  Again,  the  greatly  extending 
cultivation  of  rice,  even  close  to  the  city  itself,  does  not  improve  either 
its  salubrity  or  that  of  the  celebrated  "Huerta  **  (garden),  which  the  sur- 
rounding district,  from  being  the  most  fertile  plain  in  Spain,  and  almost 
unequalled  throughout  Europe  for  its  productiveness,  is  called.  Kay,  the 
malarious  emanations  from  such  grounds,  augmented  by  extensive  irri- 
gaition,  particularly  during  the  hot  weather  which  hei*e  prevails  many 
months,  and  also  when  certain  winds  blow  over  these  humid  swamps,  all 
become  influences  exceedingly  prejudicial  U>the  physical  health  of  even 
robust  individuals.  Besides  such  cogent  objections,  it  may  be  added  that 
the  pleasant  evening  zephyrs,  always  praised  by  ignorant  strangers, 
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and  which  even  xesidentB  consider  bo  enjoyable  after  soxiBei,  aometimei 
prove  most  treacherous ;  while  competent  medical  anthoiitiea  affinn, 
that  since  the  fashionable  promenade  called  ^  La  Glorktta"  has  beoona 
on  summer  nights  the  accustomed  resort  of  Yalenoian  male  and  teule 
pedestrians,  oonsumptive  cases  have  mnoh  augmented  in  number: 

Fever,  rheumatism,  and  nervous  maladies  are  likewise  oommcn  ii 
this  district.  Therefore,  before  deciding  the  question  now  mooted 
invalids,  or  visitors  in  search  of  a  ploasant  jet  healthy  climate,  os 
choosing  Yalenda,  should  pause,  at  least  until  they  have  obti^Ddl 
further  reliable  information  respecting  the  applicabilify  of  its  olimste 
to  the  particular  malady  wherewith  they  are  aflSicted.  Great  doabti 
have  been  expressed  on  this  point  by  a  recent  medical  traveller,  who 
remarks,  when  speaking  of  Yalenda^  from  all  the  evidence  he  penon- 
ally  or  otherwise  could  obtain,  while  making  a  lu^day  tour  in  Spaia: 
<<  There  prevails  much  exaggeration  in  the  florid  accounts  so  oftfla 
given  regarding  the  healthiness  of  this  locality."  Without  first  obtsin- 
ing  additional  &cts  on  the  subject^  impartial  critics  should  tfaece&m 
hesitate  before  believing  that  this  Spanish  city  really  oonstitntes  tbe 
elysium  which  it  is  often  reported  to  be  by  foreigners. 

Somewhat  analogous  observations  may  equally  apply  to  the  ssoobI 
district  alio  mentioned  in  a  previous  paragraph — viz.,  Malaga,  whidb 
of  late  has  been  likewise  frequently  lauded  on  account  of  the  anamed 
curative  influence  which  its  climate  is  reported  to  exert  upon  pnlmonsij 
disease.  Some  writers  of  repute  even  believe  that  this  seaport  is  supedor 
to  numerous  southern  localities  enjoying  at  present  much  popular  fiivoar 
as  BalubriouR  retreats  for  invalid  constitutions.  Notwithstanding  ths 
high  encomiums  expressed  by  various  medical  authorities,  gisve  doubts 
are  still  entertained  by  others  respecting  the  advantages  which  Malsgs 
virtually  possesses  as  a  salutary  residence,  especially  for  ocmsumpfeii'e 
victims.  Pulmonary  maladies  commonly  prevail  throu^^ut  this  dtj 
and  its  vicinity,  as  is  proved  by  the  following  conclusive  fiust  lat^f 
published — vis.,  that  out  of  1469  deaths  ofi&cially  reported  to  have 
occurred  during  nine  consecutive  years,  among  patients  treated  in  the 
Creneral  Hospital,  595  flital  cases,  or  upwards  of  forty  per  ceaaL  of  the 
total  mortality,  were  caused  by  pectoral  complaints. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  severe  afiections  of  that  descriptian  so  ofttt 
originate,  and  terminate  fatally,  in  this  southern  region  of  Eurqp^ 
it  cannot  surely  become  eminently  sanative  to  persons  migratiqg 
thitherward  from  much  colder  countries,  particularly  invalids  havinig 
the  germs  of  thoracic  disease  already  manifested  in  their  bodily  firsmoL 
The  winters  may  be  mild  compared  with  situations  farther  nosth ; 
but  it  is  both  an  instructive  and  curious  fact,  that  here  the  largest 
amount  of  sickness  invariably  prevails  during  December  and  Janmuyf 
while  in  summer  the  dust,  great  heat,  and  ofben  long-continned  drynsB 
of  the  atmosphere — always  injurious  to  phthisical  suffiarezs — ^then  git 
nearly  unbearable.  According  to  observations  made  on  the  spot  bj 
competent  judges,  the  Malaga  climate  has  been  much  owerpnaaed,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  judges  entitled  to  speak,  cannot  be  reoommended  lito 
Hydres  in  France^  Pisa  in  Italy,  or  even  some  places  along  the  aovdi 
coast  of  Ireland  and  Devonshire. 
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The  Dttrow  tcNrtaouB  streets  and  often  onpleMantly  odorifBrons 
alleys  of  this  andeiit  Mooiii^  city,  now  teeming  with  a  crowded 
pqpialationy  who  oocupy  fihhj  and  badly-ventilated  residences,  nsoally 
render  it  fiar  from  being  lusalthy.  But  farther,  as  the  npper  ranki 
of  society  mosUy  lire  in  palaces  from  which  sunshine  and  the  oater 
atmosphere  are  too  frequently  ezcloded,  many  of  the  houses  will  be 
deemed  undesirable  dwellings  in  an  Englishman's  estimation.  The 
Alamti^n  iaoDB,  however,  an  exception,  and  in  winter  becomes  really 
an  agreeable  promenade.  Here  there  are  excell^it  apartments  in  the 
]H8?liM<J»  oocapyiDg  each  side,  while  victors  «mfind  nnmetoo. 
pietty  **  quintas"  (villas)  on  various  heights,  commanding  beautiful  sea 
and  land  proqiects  over  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  these  modem 
dweUings  on  the  Alameda,  or  at  adjacent  quintas,  foreign  invalids 
Ufloally  reside  during  the  winter  seasons. 

Elsewhere  throughout  Malaga  many  of  its  streets  are  rather  lanes^ 
generally  full  of  dust  iu  summer,  but  often  muddy  in  winter,  or,  as  a 
recent  traveller  has  quaintly  said,  places  where  "  dirt,  dust,  and  donkeyB 
often  reign  sapreme  ;**  while,  being  very  confined,  should  it  happen  that 
two  porters  with  rainn  boxes  on  their  backs,  or  opposite  lines  of  loaded 
qiiadrapeds^  unluckily  meet  therein — ^which  contingencies  frequently 
oocnr — then  strangers  will  experience  the  often  recurring  inoonveni- 
enees  of  living  in  such  localities.  The  want  of  drives  for  recreation  in 
the  open  air  during  afternoons  or  fine  evenings  when  the  weather  is  pro- 
pitious^ forms  likewise  a  great  drawback  to  sick  Malagnenian  residents 
or  viaitors  having  no  occupation.  The  river  Guadalmedina,  which 
flows  near  the  city,  being  generally  quite  dry  throughout  summer,  its 
bed  is  often  then  used  as  a  promenade ;  but  as  thick  clouds  of  dust 
are  prevalent  at  such  times,  and  are  frequently  also  driven  about  by 
gnata  of  wind  blowing  down  from  adjacent  mountains,  invalids  must 
always  carefully  avoid  these  annoyances.  Matters  would  be  very 
difierent  were  public  authorities  to  imitate  an  obsequious  Madrid 
magistiaey,  who,  it  is  reported,  were  bo  compliant  as  actually  to  water 
the  dried-up  course  of  the  Manzanares  stream  when  a  late  King  of 
Spain  travelled  by  that  route  towards  the  metropolis  on  a  summer 
evening  lest  any  dust  might  occasion  discomfort  to  his  Majesty,  or  to 
aoooBBpanying  courtiers.  But  the  aqueous  element  being  a  scarce 
ariide  at  JkbJaga  during  hot  seasons,  and  even  purchased  in  small 
quantities  like  wine,  wluch  abounds  in  this  prolific  grape-growing 
district,  it  seems  very  improbable  that  the  present  suggestion  will  be 
aotnally  adopted,  however  refreshing  the  effect  would  prove  to 
promenaders  when  breathing  a  hot  dusty  atmosphere. 

Irrespective  of  the  objections  now  curtly  stated  in  reference  to 
Malegi  being  selected  as  a  residence  for  parties  in  search  of  health,  a 
very  remarkable  influence  which  its  air  is  said  under  certain  circum- 
stsneei  to  produce  upon  native  residents  merits  special  mention.  The 
^Batore  hat  alluded  to  is  the  following: — ^When  the  terrcU  or  north- 
east wind  rushes  down  towards  Mala^  from  the  mountain  gorge 
called  jBoca  dell  A  mo — Donkey  *8  Mouth — and  which  blows  sometimes 
nith  grait  violence,  being  alvi-aya  cold  in  winter,  but  burning  hot 
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during  summer,  such  blasts  often  produce  so  great  an  excitabilitj 
and  restlessness  in  the  human  system,  that  quarrela,  woondsy  and  ev^ 
suicides  consequently  prevail  in  larger  numbers,  if  contrasted  witk 
other  seasons.  In  fact,  this  very  peculiar  action  of  the  terral  upon 
Malagnenian  organisms  is  so  well  known  and  recognised,  that  the 
district  judges  are  said  to  modify  their  sentences  npon  criminals  in 
consideration  of  its  prevalence,  and  hence  similar  to  a  proceeding  in  l^il 
tribunals  which,  as  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  has  stated,  likewise  obtaios 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  in  South  America.  In  that  city,  when  d  xiado 
narte  comes  from  over  the  great  Pampas  plain  southward,  it  frequently 
produces  so  much  nervous  excitation,  and  even  temporary  derange- 
ment of  the  moral  £Biculties,  as  to  cause  crime  and  bloodshed  among 
the  populace.  Indeed,  this  singular  action  upon  the  vital  system  of 
natives  is  reported  to  be  so  very  marked,  that  advocates  even  plead  in 
court  the  prevalence  of  a  north-west  wind  as  some  extenuation  of  their 
clients'  delinquencies. 

Occasionally  other  situations  in  Spain  are  recommended  as  sala- 
brious  retreats  for  invalids;  among  which  Cadiz,  Sevilla,  Granada, and 
Honda  may  be  mentioned,  seeing  that  these  places  have  each  acquiredsome 
reputation  in  that  respect.  The  locality  first  named  was  at  one  time 
believed  to  possess  a  salutary  climate  for  consumptive  cases,  but  that 
opinion  is  erroneous,  while  phthisis  occurs  frequently  among  its  natives. - 
This  sea-surrounded  city  is  no  doubt  the  cleanest  throughout  Spain,  and 
in  some  of  its  features  forms  an  agreeable  residence.  But  the  water  k 
bad,  and  during  a  horrid  solano  wind  it  truly  becomes  detestable^ 
as  that  searching  blast  then  finds  out  whatever  may  be  wrong  in 
the  nervous  system,  especially  of  strangers,  who  feel  most  uncom- 
fortable, or  much  the  same  as  when  the  sirocco  prevails  in  Southern 
Italy.  The  solano  likewise  produces  somewhat  analogous  effects  upon 
the  human  frame  which  were  specified  when  speaking  of  Malaga, 
quarrels  and  bloodshed  being  more  frequent  at  such  periods  than 
under  opposite  circumstances;  while  writers  have  also  said  that 
Caditan  courts  of  justice  occasionally  make  allowances  for  its  irritating 
influence  upon  criminals  brought  up  for  judgment.  Moreover,  this 
climate  is  very  subject  to  considerable  variations  from  its  exposed 
situation,  and  the  air  becomes  also  often  damp;  besides,  too,  the  levants 
(east  wind),  and  also  that  from  the  north-east,  make  it  by  no  means  an 
agreeable  sojourn  under  such  circumstances.  Altogether,  such  a  marine 
locality  cannot  bo  much  recommended  for  valetudinarians. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sevilla  is  much  superior  as  a  residence  for  persons 
of  impaired  health  during  most  winter  months,  since  at  that  period 
its  temperature  feels  usually  mild,  frost  and  snow  being  very  rare 
events.  Nevertheless,  consumptive  invalids  should  alwayB  carefully 
eschew  Sevillan  night  air;  and  when  the  Levant  wind  exists,  they 
must  remain  at  home  with  closed  windows  and  doors,  in  order  to 
counteract  if  possible  any  irritating  injurious  influence  upon  most 
human  constitutions.  One  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  climate  of 
this  district  must  not  be  overlooked — ^namely,  great  calmness;  in  this 
respect  Sevilla  bears  considerable  i*esemblance  to  that  of  PaUiinSoiiilMni 
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France.  Aerial  disturbances  are  there  exceptions,  and  for  days,  or 
even  weeks  consecutively,  any  wind  is  scarcely  perceptible.  During 
summer,  however,  this  Andalusian  capital  must  be  avoided,  as  the  heat 
often  gets  almost  intolerable,  and  its  climate  at  that  season  feels  really 
AfricaD.  The  air  is,  further,  then  frequently  very  dry,  besides  being  of 
high  temperatui'e;  respecting  which  features  we  can  sj^cak  authorita- 
tively firom  personal  experience,  having  ourselves  visited  Sevilla  during 
a  recent  autumn,  when  the  heat  became  most  oppressive,  and  loco- 
motion in  its  confined  streets,  and  even  promenades,  was  rendered 
the  very  revei*se  of  agreeable,  more  especially  as  not  a  drop  of  rain  had 
£Uleu  for  many  weeks  whereby  to  lay  dust,  or  modify  the  constant 
baniiug  sunshine.  Late  in  the  autumn,  and  again  during  spring,  much 
wet  weather,  however,  often  prevails,  from  whence  inundations  of  the 
river  Guadalquiver  supervene,  which  produce  fever,  as  also  other  epi- 
demics. At  such  seasons  thh  ancient  city  becomes  unhealthy,  and 
consequently  a  residence  within  its  precincts  should  be  shunned  by 
invalids. 

The  far-famed  and  interesting  Moorish  metro}X)lis,  Gi*anada,  has 
occasionally  been  also  recommended  by  writers  as  an  eligible  retreat  in 
cases  of  impaii*ed  health.  This  opinion  may  be  well  founded  for  persons 
requiring  a  bracing  atmosphere,  but  in  |)ectoral  maladies  the  case  is 
quite  otherwise.  During  winter,  as  the  adjacent  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
tain range,  which  in  several  peaks  exceeds  the  height  of  twelve  thou- 
sand feet,  is  also  then  always  covered  with  snow,  from  whence  cold 
blasts  of  wind  frequently  rush  down  into  the  city  lying  at  its  base,  the 
weather  hence  becomes  exceedingly  ungenial,  as  also  injurious  to 
health;  while  in  spring,  serious  inundations  take  place  from  the  snow 
melting  rapidly.  Similar  events  ofben  occur  in  autumn,  as,  for  in- 
stance, onlyiast  season,  when  the  neighbouring  town  of  Santa  F6  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  rivers  i)eing  overflowed.  Although  during  summer 
the  scorching  heat  of  an  Andalusian  sun  becomes  often  moderateil  by 
cool  mountain  bi*cezes,at  night  the  temperatui*e  sometimes  falls  consider- 
ably, as  we  personally  experienced  when  visiting  Granada  during  the 
month  of  September,  the  weather  being  then  unusually  dry,  from  little 
rain  having  fallen  for  many  weeks;  and  thus  dust,  not  mud,  became 
one  of  a  Spanish  traveller's  grievances.  At  that  period  most  evenings 
really  felt  chilly  ;  and  often  after  sunset,  in  consequence  of  the  Sierra 
remaining  still  cap[>ed  with  snow,  the  nights  were  cold,  as  also  unge- 
iiiaL  Through  these  and  other  inimical  influences,  this  locality  is  not 
usually  deemed  a  health- restoring  residence  for  invalids,  unless,  perhaps, 
during  spring,  at  which  season  the  climate  is  reported  to  be  often 
pleasant,  but  at  other  periods  of  the  year  it  cannot  boast  of  any  supe- 
riority. Nevertheless,  to  antiquarians  and  enthusiastic  admii*ers  of  the 
ptcturesque,  this  celebrated  capital,  although  now  dwindled  down  from 
half  a  million  of  inhabitants  to  less  than  one-tenth  of  that  number, 
will  often  ap))ear  an  agreeable  sojourn  to  foreigners,  especially  to 
Englishmen  who  admire  Moorish  architecture. 

While  almost  every  inhabited  spot  of  Southern  Spain  seems  during 
most  summer  months  as  if  within  the  tropics,  one  town  forms  an 
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agreeable  exception — ^namely,  picturesque  Bonda,  wldch  occupies  an  ele- 
vated position  near  a  mountain  range  osdled  the  SerraniAw  This  retreat, 
really  cool  at  a  time  when  the  whole  adjacent  country  feds  almost 
like  an  oven,  is  situated  about  twenty-five  milea  inland  fixna  the 
Mediterranean.  It  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Gnadaliin  river,  has  many 
romantic  prospects  on  every  side,  as  it  is  three  thousand  two  him- 
dred  and  seventy-nine  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  is  designated  the 
Tivoli  of  Andalusia,  on  account  of  its  various  local  beauties  Tba 
town  being  a  pleasant  residence  during  the  hot  season,  beoonei 
therefore  much  frequented  at  such  periods.  Besides  the  advanti^ 
just  mentioned,  Konda  is  considered  salubrious,  and  the  natives  are 
reported  to  be  remarkable  for  longevity,  as  indicated  by  their  common 
saying,  "  Los  hombres  4  ochenta  son  poUones  :** — The  octogenarians  are 
chickens. 

Reasoning  upon  the  £acts  now  narrated,  as  likewise  various  opinioos 
expressed  by  reliable  authorities,  and  further,  from  our  own  pereonal 
knowledge,  we  would  conclude  these  brief  remarks  respecting  seTenl 
localities  in  Spain  which  have  been  of  late  occasionally  recommeDded 
as  salutary  residences  for  invalids,  by  staijjjpg  that  (notwithstanding  some 
special  objections  which  medical  advisers  might  reasonably  urge  in  refi»* 
rence  to  several  localities  now  named),  should  strangers  intend  to  pass  an 
entire  year  in  the  southern  Spani^  provinces,  whether  for  health  or 
pleasure,  we  would  advise  them  to  spend  the  winter  months  in  8eyil]i» 
spring  in  Granada,  summer  in  Bonda,  and  autumn  at  the  baths  d 
Alhama  or  Carratraca.  Following  the  plan  now  sketched,  visitors  vill 
enjoy,  we  believe,  the  largest  amount  of  gratification,  and  sufBsr  the 
Jewest  inconveniences  compatible  with  any  Peninsular  peregrination. 

Again,  we  must  not  forget  to  comment  upon  the  exceeding  prevalence 
of  fever  among  the  inhabitants  of  Spain ;  such  maladies,  historians  sar^ 
having  been  at  all  periods  common  in  Spain,  and  especially  during 
ancient  times,  when  epidemics  very  often  devastated  the  entire  penin- 
sula.    Throughout  the  Saracenic  domination  pestilences  were  exceed- 
ingly rife,  and  subsequently  fevers,  which  proved  very  fatal,  were  also 
of  frequent  occurrence.  For  example,  during  1347  and  two  consecutive 
years,  Tabardilla — spotted  fever — in  fact^  plague,  ravaged  the  whole 
kingdom  to  such  an  extraordinary  extent  that  its  population  actisallj 
fell  thereby  to  one-third.    Again,  in  1649,  more  than  200,000  persons 
died  from  fevers,  especially  in  Sevilla  and  its  vicinity  ;  while  reliatie 
authorities  report  that  various  localities,  more  particularly  in  some 
southern  provinces,  rarely  remained  free  from  such  maladies,  whether 
putrid,  intermittent,  or  contagious.     This  has  proved  often  the  case^ 
not  only  in  the  city  just  now  named,  but  likewise  at  Malaga,  which  is 
said  to  have  actually  lost  half  its  population  by  fever  during  the  first 
three  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.     Moreover,  40,000  residents 
there  died  by  the  same  cause  in  1637;  further,  during  1648,  1678,and 
1741,  an  analogous  epidemic  malady  devastated  this  district.     While 
thus  adverting  to  the  frequency  of  fevers  in  this  southern  part  of  Europe, 
it  may  be  perhaps  interesting  to  English  practitioners  to  mention,  with 
reference  to  their  treatment,  that  an  eminent  Jewish  physician  of 
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Toledo^  named  Ben-Albalid  Albinsi,  who  wrote  about  the  tbirteenth 
•enturjy  then  vecommanded  the  afiiiBion  of  cold  water  as  an  efficacions 
remedy  in  adynamic  ferer,  and  hence  anticipated  Dr.  Onrrie  by  650 
jCBis  at  the  kabt. 

In  condosiony  we wonldnow state  that  not  onlyferer,  bat  other  diseases 
luiTe  ficeqoently  prevailed  epidemically  throaghont  the  Spanish  penin- 
flola  during  farmer  and  recent  periods.      For  instance,  diphtheria^ 
iriiich  has  lately  attracted  considerable  attention,  was  common  many 
wgBB  past  in  Spain,  the  name  it  acquired  being  **  Oarotillo,"  "  Morbus 
Kifiboemo^"  or  "  Esqninancias  gangrenosas,"  and  was  said  by  medical 
anihors  to  have  been  originally  propagated  from  Astracan  through 
Krope.  The  disease  prevailed  extensively  both  in  Italy  and  Spain  during 
1630,  as  also  in  the  latter  country  about  1596,  having  commenced 
wt  Granada,  from  whence  it  spread  over  the  peninsula^  and  proved 
tlwn  very  fifttal  everywhere.     Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
oomplaint  again  became  epidemic,  particularly  at  Madrid  and  adjacent 
provinces ;  while  in  1613  it  was  so  rife  and  mortal  in  many  districts 
«f  the  country,  that  this  year  was  designated  historically,  "  El  ano  de 
loB  Oarotillos."     Besides  other  epidemic  visitations,  whether  fever, 
gMotillo,   or  maladies  which  have  been  often  noticed  during  more 
nc»it  periods,   cholera  has  also  prevailed  several  times   in   Spain 
■Bce  its  recent  appearance  in  other  parts  of  Europe.     Among  places 
which  have  lately  suffered  frt>m  this  scourge,  and  where  its  victims 
W9xe  numerous,  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  Malaga,  may  be  specially  men- 
tioned.    Indeed,  only  last  summer  the  city  last  named  became  severely 
attacked  by  cholera,  which  in  a  brief  period  caused  the  death  of 
thousands,  among  whom  may  be  recorded  a  distinguished  English 
physician  and  member  of  Parliament,  who  was  visiting  Malaga  at  that 
miliealthy  season. 
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yet  in  two  English  works,  whose  titles  head  this  chapter,  we  find  the 
authors  remarking  how  readily  medical  men  affirm  "  that  they  know 
nothing  about  diseases  of  the  organ  of  hearing." 

This  is  but  too  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that«  except  in  one  or 
two  medical  schools,  no  special  attention  is  given  to  the  subject ;  tne, 
the  anatomist  lectures  on  the  structure  of  the  ear,  but  Uie  student 
finds  it  almost  impossible  to  reconcile  his  chipped  and  incomprehcnsiUe 
dissection  of  the  *'  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal "  with  a  teacher's 
descriptions  and  diagrams.  An  examiner  who,  five  years  ago, 
would  have  inquired  very  minutely  into  a  candidate's  knowledge  of 
the  ear  would  have  been  considered  as  little  better  than  a  Herod,  aod 
liis  questions  would  probably  have  been  followed  by  a  massacre  of  in- 
nocent hopes  teiTible  to  contemplate. 

Yet  why  should  this  be  ?  how  much  of  human  happiness  depends 
on  the  integrity  of  what  is  contained  in  that  little  nut  of  hardest 
bone ;  to  the  child,  whether  he  is  not  only  to  hear  but  speak ;  to  the 
adult,  whether  he  is  to  pass  through  busy  life  with  "  the  exciting  scene 
silent  as  a  picture ;"  to  the  aged,  whether  the  last  years  of  life  are  to 
be  deprived  of  rational  enjoyment. 

While  we  cannot  deny  the  truth  of  Messrs.  Toynbee  and  Wildes 
somewhat  humiliating  statement,  we  at  the  same  time  feel  grateful  to 
them  for  it,  and  to  all  others  who  have  endeavoured  to  bring  this  im- 
portant class  of  maladies  under  the  control  of  man. 

Classifying  aural  diseases  is  not  such  an  easy  task  as  would  appear 
at  first  sight  A  simple  anatomical  arrangement  suggests  itself  to 
ever)'  educated  surgeon,  and  such  an  one  was  adopted  by  Du  Veraey 
and  Mr.  Wharton  Jones ;  but,  as  Mr.  Wilde  observes,  "  as  it 
is  not  possible  to  limit  disease,  especially  of  an  inflammatory  cha- 
racter, to  any  ])articular  stnicture,  so  is  it  impossible  to  carry 
the  anatomical  division  beyond  a  certain  extent."  Nevertheless, 
though  he  pays  Lincke  the  high  compliment  of  considering  him 
"  the  best  modem  classifier,'*  he  adopts  the  anatomical  method  as 
far  as  he  can.  Linckc's  classification  may  be  shortly  stated  as  a 
division  into 

I.  Inflammations,  simple  and  specific. 
II.  Aflections  caused  by  solution  of  continuity. 

III.  Afiections  caused  by  cohesion  of  parts. 

Mr.  Toynbee  follows  the  anatomical  method,  beginning  with  the 
auricle.  This  appendage  probably  serves  to  collect  the  sonorous  vibra- 
tions, and  though  not  an  essential,  must  surely  be  considered  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  auditory  apparatus.  Nevertheless  many,  as  Itard,  say 
it  is  of  little  or  no  use ;  and  Richerand  says  it  "  may  be  removed  without 
injury  further  than  a  little  hardness  of  hearing  for  the  first  day  or  two." 
On  similar  evidence  it  would  be  no  less  strange  to  affirm  that  the  ex- 
ternal auditory  meatus  is  of  no  use,  because  we  every  now  and  then 
meet  with  cases  where  the  external  ear  is  impei*foi*atc,  and  yet  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  hearing  power  remains.  The  writer  knows  of  a 
girl  who  does  the  duties  of  housemaid  in  a  public  institution,  and  has 
a  very  useful  amount  of  hearing,  without  either  auricles  or  apparent 
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meatus,  and  yet  Le  would  hardly  afiBrm  that  the  ear-hole  would  not  bo 
an  important  addition  to  her  hearing  apparatus. 

The  auricle  is  co-heir  with  other  parts  of  the  body  to  many  ills  of 
the  flesh,  and  in  addition  has  been  subjected  to  maltreatment  from  the 
earliest  ages.  The  Hebrew  bondsman  who  declined  to  leave  his  master 
when  his  years  of  servitude  had  expired,  had  "an  awl  thrust  through 
his  ear  unto  the  door,  and  he  shall  be  thy  servant  for  ever :  and  also 
unto  thy  maid  servant  shalt  thou  do  likewise."  This  would  probably 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  testing  the  sincerity  of  his  wish  to  stay  and 
marking  the  owner's  property.  The  elegant  vestige  of  barbarism,  the 
wearing  of  earrings,  is  occasionally  followed  by  keloid  growths  of  the 
lobule.  Mr.  Wilde  figures  an  ear  with  a  tumour  between  the  helix  and 
concha,  which  he  says  felt  like  a  hydrocele,  and  was  full  of  a  glairy  fluid, 
resembling  the  contents  of  a  ranula  or  enlarged  bursa,  contained  in  a 
smooth  polished  sac.  This  author  states  that  "  Morbid  growths  are 
by  no  means  uncommon ;  steatomatous  and  sebaceous  bodies  form  on 
the  concha,"  and  thus  diflers  from  Mr.  Toynbee,  who  says  that  the 
''  only  encysted  tumour  found  on  the  auricle  is  a  collection  of  blood 
between  the  cartilage  and  the  skin,*'  which  was  thought  at  one  time 
to  be  peculiar  to  the  insane,  and  on  the  origin  of  which  Dr.  Thumam 
seems  to  throw  considerable  light  by  the  remark  that  it  is  less  common 
now  than  in  the  days  when  insane  patients  were  more  harshly  dealt 
with.  Indeed,  one  is  somewhat  inclined  to  class  it  with  the  cases 
Mr.  Wilde  alludes  to  as  having;  been  common  in  the  days  of  faction 
fights  in  Ireland,  where  the  morbid  appearances  might  be  traced  to 
<'  blackthorn  sticks.** 

Cancer  fixes  its  steady  gripe  upon  the  auricle,  though  fortunately, 
as  Walshe  remarks,  it  is  rarely  the  seat  of  primary  disease,  though  it 
may  spread  from  the  cheek  or  lip.  Nor  do  records  exist  showing  in 
what  manner  the  affection  originates,  when  primary  in  this  situation. 
Dr.  Kramer  describes  the  eiarly  stages  of  scirrhous  degeneration  of  the 
aoricle  as  similar  to  those  of  erysipelas.  In  the  case  operated  upon  by 
Dr.  Fischer,  the  patient  suffered  when  eight  years  old,  and  the  disease 
gradually  progt^essed  till  he  was  twenty. 

So  fiir,  aiiral  diseases  are  simple  enough,  but  as  we  pass  further  in, 
they  become  more  complicated,  and  the  student  soon  finds  that  unless 
he  is  familiar  with  its  anatomy,  he  is  like  one  entering  a  new  country, 
with  but  a  few  partially  understood  names  to  guide  him  through  dark 
and  winding  ways. 

No  farther  than  a  line  or  two  from  the  orifice  are  the  ceruminous 
glands  secreting  a  band  of  wax  "  half  an  inch  in  length  and  half  a 
line  thick,**  of  such  consistence  as  will  enable  it  to  retain  its  position 
and  catch  the  particles  of  dust  which  are  floating  in  the  atmosphere. 
Slowly  secreted  in  health,  it  is  gradually  expelled  by  the  motions  of 
the  lower  jaw.  But  sometimes  these  minute  glands  strive  to  imitate 
the  vices  of  their  betters,  and  secrete  too  much  or  too  little,  or  not  at 
all,  or  what  they  secrete  may  be  too  soft  or  too  hard.  Liquid  cerumen 
runs  incontinently  from  the  ear,  but  hard  wax  remains  in  the  meatus, 
and  mors  and  more  accumulates ;  the  person  endeavours  to  remove  it,  and 
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only  drives  it  farther  in,  with  additions  of  hair  or  qvitheBal  ecaki, 
which  serre,  like  the  straw  in  the  IsEaelitish  brioks,  to  inaore  the  co- 
hesion of  the  mass. 

This  pellet  of  wax  may  now  be  compared  to  an  opaque  lens  in  tibs 
•eye:  no  light  can  get  through  the  one,  no  sound  through  the  other, 
and  none  past  it,  ^ould  the  dermis  be  tumefied.  Not  only  will  ifc 
now  cause  deafiiess,  but  by  pressure  it  may  excite  absorption  of  the 
bony  walls  of  the  ear-passage,  and  by  f<nrcing  the  membrana  tympsni 
inwards,  induce  the  peculiar  cerebral  symptoms  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  undue  pressure  of  the  stapes  against  the  oontoits  of  tbe 
labyrinth.  One  would  imagine  that  nothing  could  be  easier  than  to 
remove  this  mass  of  wax,  and  perhaps  ordinary  surgeons  may  think 
sa  Mr.  Wilde  recommends  a  spatula  or  forceps  &r  the  purpoM^ 
thinking  "  the  mere  projection  of  warm  water  from  a  fringe"  acarodj 
efficient  by  itself;  whereas  Mr.  Toynbee  says  ''the  only  jndicioai 
mode"  is  by  the  use  of  the  syringe.  When  it  is  very  hard,  both  then 
gentlemen  advise  softening  it  with  oil  or  an  alkaline  solution.  To 
be  sure  it  may  be  merely  an  instance  of  the  universal  ignorance  of 
aural  surgery  which  these  writers  depl(H:e,  but  we  somewhat  didliko 
this  dogmatizing  upon  manceuvres  which  must  be  simple  enoa^  even 
in  the  most  (comparatively)  complicated  cases.  We  all  know  that  one 
man  caq  extemporize  an  instrument  which  he  will  make  do  what  he 
pleases,  while  another  may  be  too  awkward  even  to  use  a  stream  of 
water  with  impunity  to  Ins  patient.  It  is  safer  to  be  cut  for  a 
strangulated  hernia  by  one  man,  than  to  have  the  bowel  returned  bj 
the  taxis  of  another.  Specialists,  as  they  are  called,  should  be  especi- 
ally careful  to  avoid  the 

**  Tntfid  stylA, 
That  gires  an  inoh  th*  importance  of  a  mile ; 
Casts  of  manure  a  wagon  load  aromd, 
To  raise  a  naiple  daisy  from  tiie  groand ; 
Creatas  a  wliitlwind  from  tlie  eaitii  to  dxatw 
A  gooae*8  featlier  ;** 

or  even  a  ^*  large  compact  mass  of  cerumen"  £com  the  ear. 

At  the  same  time,  we  quite  agree  with  the  authors  in  considering  it 
occasionally  very  difficult  to  remove  small  round  fbroign  bodies  from 
the  meatua  And  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  attach  too  much  importmso 
to  discharges  from  the  ear,  for  they  are  but  too  commonly  fallowed  hf 
what  Mr.  Wilde  calls  "  that  disgusting  disease,  otorrheea;"  xr  the  in* 
flammation  becomes  periosteal,  and  spreading  to  neighbcwunng  8fcrao> 
tures,  produces  fatal  consequences :  in  fsct,  so  prone  is  this  diffii8i0&  to 
ocour,  that  Mr.  Wilde  confesses  to  being  forced  away  by  it  from  the 
anatomical  system  of  classification.  Indeed,  the  violent  pain  and  fever 
aoc(»npanying  inflammatory  attacks  of  the  meatus  and  outer  kyur  of 
the  membrana  tympani,  so  frequ^itly  fdlowed  by  rupture  of  the  latter 
show,  in  his  opinion,  that  the  mucous  membrane  on  both  sides  of  the 
membranous  diaphragm  which  separates  the  two  portions  of  the  audi- 
tory meatus  is  generally  involved. 

Allowing  for  the  differences  which  exist  between  caaos,  it  weoU 
aeem  that  &r  the  acute  inflammatory  attacks  porga^oDp  fcinsntalMBf 
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and  local  depletion  are  diiefly  to  be  relied  on ;  and  in  Uie  more  chronic 
Ibnns  tonics,  astringent  wa^ies,  and  counter-irritants — ^in  shorty  the 
ordinary  principles  of  snrgery  suggest  all  that  is  known  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  these  aural  inflammations. 

The  sadden  stopping  of  a  discharge  from  the  ear  is  popularly  looked 
upon  with  great  suspicion,  especially  when  it  has  been  arrested  by 
local  applications ;  but  "  there  can  be  no  doubt,*'  says  Mr.  Toynbee, 
^  that  t^  cessation  of  the  discharge  is  one  of  the  effects  and  not  one 

of  the  causes  of  the  inflammation the  symptoms  that  follow 

«re  not  dependent  upon  the  cessation  of  the  discharge  [for  it  does  not 
always  diminish],  but  upon  inflammation  caused  by  the  irritant."  We 
me  in  other  parts  of  the  body  that  an  amount  of  inflammation  may 
be  set  up  by  some  local  application  with  which  purulent  formation 
■ecms  incompatible.  But  it  all  comes  to  this, — ^beware  how  you  tamper 
with  an  external  auditory  meatus  from  which  flows  a  discharge,  for  it 
oootains  all  the  elements  of  great  danger  to  your  patient,  and  you 
may  set  tiiem  loose  upon  him  when  you  least  expect  it.  Mr.  Toynbee 
advises  rather  to  treat  symptoms,  and  to  remove  by  attention  to  the 
general  health  every  obstacle  to  cure,  and  then,  though  the  aural  surgeon 
aw  the  disease  make  very  slow  progress  towards  ameliorcUion  {sie),  he 
most  be  content  that  its  ''  advance  towards  the  bone  and  the  brain  is 
averted."  The  reader  is  here  inclined  to  open  his  eyes — Allah,  bis- 
Biillah !  yt>ur  servant  has  eaten  dirt ;  he  has  crept  through  layer  after 
layer  of  epidermis,  dermis,  <fec. ;  and  he  is  now  only  taught  how  to 
sake  bis  patient  no  worse. 

Again,  the  discharge  is  frequently  only  a  symptom  of  more  internal 
disease,  and  perhaps  of  some  irritation,  in  the  tympanum  ;  or,  in  chil- 
dren, it  may  be  more  superficial  than  you  wot  of,  merely  the  dermis 
secreting  a  watery  fluid  which  floats  off  the  "epidermoid  cells;*'  or 
Bpme  little  sequestrum  trying  to  escape  through  the  flbrous  meatus ; 
or  there  may  be  some  '*  raspberry  cellular  polypi,**  or  granulations 
exuding  pus,  which  little  growths,  Mr.  Toynbee  says,  sometimes  arise 
from  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  Of  how  this  should  cause 
them  to  grow,  we  would  like  some  explanation. 

Other  growths  are  apt  to  form  in  the  meatus,  the  most  curious  being 
the  slow-growiug  exostosis,  which  very  much  resembles  the  excrescence 
on  a  beech-tree,  and  gradually  fills  up  the  passage,  causing  deafness. 
The  temporal  bone  seems,  above  all  others,  addicted  to  these  bony  out- 
growths; Schmalz,  Otto,  and  many  others,  record  instances;  Elramer 
teUs  of  one  which  hung  like  a  stalactite  from  the  roof  of  the  meatus. 
They  seem  to  be  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  iodine  locally 
aj^ed. 

The  membrana  tympani,  the  driest  membrane  of  the  body,  has 
absorbed  the  attention  of  many  who  saw  different  beauties  in  it, 
attributed  to  it  different  functions,  and  demonstrated  in  its  gossamer 
thickness  different  layers  of  very  problematical  fibres.  Where  are 
now  the  radiated  muscular  fibres  of  Sir  Everard  Home?  where  Sir 
Astley  Cooper's  perforation  of  the  tympanum)  Instead  of  the  one, 
we  have  a  "  bilaminated  fibrous  layer,"  and  instead  of  making  holes 
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we  stop  them  up.  But  all  agree  "  that  it  is  the  agent  whereby  Tibra- 
tions  are  conveyed  from  the  meatus  extemus  to  the  tympanum, 
and  iu  conjunction  with  the  muscles  and  the  bones  of  the  tympauum 
acts  as  the  analogue  of  the  iris." 

Should  a  hole  large  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  membnme 
occur,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  vibrations  of  the  air  in  the  tym- 
panum would  no  longer  be  confined  within  that  cavity,  and  in  con- 
sequence, would  strike  more  feebly  against  the  membrane  of  the 
fenestra  rotunda.  With  this  state  of  matters  of  course  must  coexist 
a  diminution  of  the  hearing  power,  and  the  obvious  indication  Ls  to 
keep  the  air  in  the  tympanum;  we  may  do  bo  by  inserting  a  little 
plug  of  moistened  wool,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Yearsley  in  1848,  or  bj 
Mr.  Toynbee'a  elegant  little  caoutchouc  diaphragms.*  These  gentlemen 
differ  as  to  the  modits  opefi'andi,  and  Mr.  Wilde  says  "  that  we  still 
require  a  feasible  solution  for  it;"  but  we  think  that  Mr.  Toynbee':tii 
a  very  satisfactory  one.  Given  a  drum  with  a  hole  in  it,  to  restore  its 
resonance.  Answer:  "Stop  up  the  hole,  or  put  a  new  skin  on." 
However  it  acts,  all  these  gentlemen,  and  no  doubt  many  besidea^ 
have  treated  cases  successfully  with  the  plug  or  diaphragm.  Mr. 
Toynbee  says  he  has  treated  hundi^eds  beneficially;  thej  could  hear 
voices  across  a  room,  and  one  heard  "  the  voices  of  boys  at  a  distant 
of  betioeen  one  and  two  fields,'^  There  is  something  so  pleasant  in  the 
thought  of  the  habitually  unhearing  man  being  roused  in  his  moody 
walk  by  the  lads*  merry  voices  ringing  in  tho  quiet  summer  gnatiferous 
English  evening  air,  that  we  forgive  him  who  measures  "hearing 
distances"  by  inches,  the  vague  estimate  of  "  one  or  two  fields." 

Mr.  Toynbee  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  articulation  of  the 
stapes,  describing  its  being  hung,  as  it  were,  upon  ligamentous  fibres 
which  pass  from  within  towards  its  tympanic  surface.  Dr.  A.  Troltsch, 
on  the  other  hand, denies  that  it  has  further  connexion  with  the  vestibule 
than  what  it  obtains  from  the  periosteum  of  the  latter  spreading  acroes 
its  base.  From  his  own  dissections,  the  writer  would  be  inclined  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Toynbee,  but  no  joint  (if  we  may  call  it  such)  in  the 
body  seems  more  liable  to  change  of  form  than  this ;  indeed,  we  rarely 
find  the  margins  of  the  fenestra  ovalis  alike  in  two  subjects.  In  some, 
one  side,  or  perhaps  both,  are  expanded  as  a  lip  over  the  aperture,  pre- 
venting any  motion  except  upwards  and  downwards ;  in  others,  the 
base  of  the  stapes  seems  to  have  become,  as  it  were,  one  with  the 
fenestra!  margin,  and  cannot  be  displaced  even  by  force  applied  from  the 
vestibule.  This  ankylosis  of  the  stapes,  which  Mr.  Toynbee  tells  us  ii 
such  a  common  and  irremediable  form  of  deafness,  is  termed  by 
Troltsch,  calcification  of  the  fibrous  structures  at  its  base.  It  seems  to 
be  a  change  consequent  on  age  or  the  I'heumatic  diathesis. 

There  are  some  points  in  the  anatomy  of  the  ear  which  we  regret  have 
not  been  more  fully  discussed,  one  is  the  chorda  tympani ;  the  German 
anatomist  we  have  just  quoted  describes  the  results  of  some  experiments 

*  See  No.  24  of  this  Reriew,  page  460,  for  \  notice  of  Mr.  To/nbee*f  obserrations  oa 
his  artiflciml  membrana  tympani. 
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with  galvanism  upon  this  nerve,  by  which  he  £uds  that  the  stimulus 
directly  applied  to  it  produced  a  peculiar  sensation  on  the  tongue. 

What  U  the  chorda  tympani  1  Mr.  Wilde  adheres  to  the  theory 
that  it  is  the  vidian  branch  of  Meckel's  ganglion,  though  wc  never 
could  see  any  good  proof  for  this  statement,  but  would  refer  the  reader 
to  Professor  Luigi  Calori's  paper  on  this  nerve,  in  the  *  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Bologna,'*  for  a  clear  and  philosophical  description 
of  this  mysterious  nerve. 

We  confess  to  having  expected  in  such  a  recently  published  work  as 
Mr.  Toynbee's,  that  there  would  be  some  more  on  the  subject  of 
the  cochlea  than  we  find.  It  is,  indeed,  most  probable  that  Dr. 
Thomas  Young  was  very  near  the  truth  when  he  called  it  a  "  micro- 
meter of  sound,'"  for  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  rods  of  Corti 
fixrm  with  the  terminations  of  the  cochlear  nerves  so  many  acoustic 
arrangements  by  which  musical  sounds  are  appreciated.  We  may 
grant,  then,  this  function  without  confounding  it  with  what  Goodsir 
terms  "  the  aesthetic  perception  of  the  sensations  produced  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  cochlea,t  its  nerves,  and  the  sentient  centre,  which 
is  a  psychical  function  and  a  result  of  the  pre-established  harmony 
between  the  mental  and  corporeal  elements  of  the  animal  constitution 
on  the  one  hand,  and  external  nature  on  the  other." 

Mr.  Wilde  says  that  ''  the  musical  ear  in  many  instances  remains 
animpaired,  though  general  hearing  is  much  affected  ;**  and  Mr. 
roynbee  has  shown  in  one  very  interesting  case,  that  the  dormant 
powers  of  an  ear  may  be  roused  to  usefulness  by  the  stimulus  of  sound. 
It  is  possible  that  in  many  deaf  ears  there  may  be  some  part  left  in 
irhich  its  integrity  may  be  reached  by  sounds,  or  that  class  of  sounds 
i4>propriate  to  itself. 

What  every  student  who  takes  up  these  volumes  must  remark,  is 
the  constant  repetition  of  certain  remedies,  the  syringe,  the  blister,  and 
sar  trumpets.     Unto  this  last  too  many  cases  come. 

It  gives  one  a  melancholy  idea  of  therapeutics  in  genei-al,  when 
we  see  no  greater  practical  r^ult  follow  such  good  and  vigorous  work  ; 
k>iit  if  these  writers  had  done  nothing  more  than  convince  their  pro- 
Saadonal  brethren  of  their  ignorance,  of  the  possibility  of  and  neces- 
lity  for  careful  diagnosis  of  aural  maladies,  we  should  owe  them  a  dee[) 
lebt  of  gratitude,  but  more  especially  as  they  have  and  will  induce 
nanj  to  follow  up  their  investigations  in  the  same  spirit  of  patient 
nquiry,  and  send  more  physiological  Livingstones  to  explore  the 
lalf  discovered  country,  and  the  great  river  of  living  watei*s  of 
cnowledge — 

"  Along  whose  margin 
Grows  the  wondrous  tree 
Whose  leaves  shall  heal  the  nations.*' 

•  Sctsione  delli  ISth  Nor.  1853.  t  Edinbnrgh  Monthly  Journal,  185i. 
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BETmr  IV. 

\.  An  Aceovnt  of  the  Lift,  LettMreg,  amd  Wriimg9  of  FtZKom  CWSen, 
M.D..  Prr/tstor  of  the  Practice  of  Fkytie  in  the  Univenity  qfEdoh 
Imryk.  By  Joror  Tmomaofs,  ILD.,  F.R.S.  L.  A  £.,  IVo£E«Bor  of 
Medkrine  and  General  Pathology  in  the  UniTenilj  of  Edinhoi^ 
In  2  Tols.  ToL  L  first  published  in  1832,  now  re-iflBoed  alffiiig 
with  the  wcond  Tolnme^  amd  huTing  prefixed  to  it  a  Biogn^hic^ 
Kotiee  of  the  Author.  YoL  IL  commenced  by  Dr  Jomr  Thoh* 
SOX  and  Dr.  William  Tnamaos,  and  oondnded  by  David  Oeaigd^ 
ILD.,  F.RC.P.R,  F.RS.R,  Ac  A^—Xdinbur^k  and  Lontkm. 
1859.    pp.  1524. 

2.  The  Works  of  WUliam  CvRcn,  Jf.D^  Profeuor  of  the  Pnu^iot  <^ 
Phkftie  in  the  Univfrgity  of£<Knburgkj  coniaimng  kU  PhyMogy, 
S^&ology,  andFlrgt  Lines  of  the  Pro/tHee  ofPhymc,  with  ntanerom 
Extracts  Jrom  las  Manuscript  Papers^  and  from  hU  TreatiBe  on  <k 
Materia  Medica.  Edited  by  Joffik  Thoxboh,  M.D.,  F.K.SR  L.  &  E, 
&c  4&C.     In  2  vols.  Stc— Edinburgh.     1827. 

We  hope  that  when,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  bolky  TohmieB  which 
stand  fint  of  those  prefixed  to  this  arti<^  were  gr?en  to  the  world, 
the  editors  did  not  delude  themsel^eB  with  the  idea  that  their  pcinMJ 
from  beginning  to  end  was  at  all  probable.  Snr^  the  commoiMrt 
chanty  would  forbid  the  imposition  of  such  a  task  upon  any  hot  tiM 
most  idle.  It  grieves  us  to  state  that  a  mare  injudiemiB  eonpiktioa^ 
or  a  more  oppreasiTC  attempt  at  professional  bookmakiiig,  it  has  asfer 
been  oar  lot  to  meet  with.  And  the  life  and  laboon  of  saeii  m  mas* 
terly  and  perspicuous  teacher  as  was  Cullen  have  no  hfiness  to  be 
made  a  clog  upon  any  library  table,  when  we  might  have  had  a  plea- 
sant and  readable  narrative  of  that  illustrious  physician.  It  woidd 
appear  that  in  the  year  1832  Dr.  John  Thomson,  cf  £dinlnn|^  pub- 
lished that  first  volume  of  the  'life  of  Cullen'  with  whiA  most  of  us 
are  familiar,  giving  assurance  to  the  public  that  this  instahmut  of 
biography  should  in  due  time  be  followed  by  a  sapplemetttaxy  umm. 
This  assurance,  however,  was  not  fulfilled  until  yeans  after  the  desA 
of  the  elder  Thomson.  The  woi^,  indeed,  was  in  piogi^e—^  but  re- 
ceived a  temporary  interruption  by  the  removal  firam  Edmbvig^  ts 
Glasgow  of  the  author's  eldest  son,  who  had  greatly  assisted  hnt  in 
the  compilation.  The  subsequent  decline  of  the  fatheads  heahh,  Us 
death  in  184G,  the  son's  increasing  professional  duties  in  his  new 
sphere,  followed  also  by  death  in  1852,  have  thus,  until  recently,  pre- 
vented the  fulfilment  of  a  design  which  both  Dr.  John  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Thomson  had  deeply  at  heart,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of 
which  they  laboured  diligently.  A  younger  brother  and  aon  (Dr.  Allen 
Thomson)  now  appears  upon  the  scene,  and,  charging  himself  with 
editorial  supenntcudence,  consigns  a  huge  amount  of  historic  labour 
to  Dr.  Craigie,  contenting  himself  with  a  graceful  dedication  to  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie,  a  history  of  family  antecedents^  and  a  genenl 
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smeiit  of  this  second  volume.  So  that  the  work,  in  its  complete 
-Tolamed  form,  which  has  been  thus  launched  upon  the  crowded 
■tien  sea  of  literature,  is  something  more  than  a  biography  of 
.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  biography  of  that  great  physician ;  but  it  is 
biogn^hy  of  Oullen's  two  biographers.  In  short,  eighty-four 
vn  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  Dr.  John  Thomson,  eight  pages  to  a 
of  Dr.  William  Thomson,  and  the  remaining  fourteen  hundred 
iirty-two  to  matters  which  bear  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the 
'  of  the  '  Nosology'  himself  We  are  not  at  all  disposed  to 
>n  the  ''  rare  learning  in  the  general  history  of  medicine'*  which 
lien  Thomson  attributes  to  his  friend  Dr.  Oraigie;  but  we  can- 
Ip  thinking  that  this  very  learning  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
mat  disquisition  and  of  much  intolerable  prolixity.  The  amount 
oe^  indeed,  which  is  devoted  to  the  conflicting  opinions  of  those 
wj  not  have  thought  with  CuUen  is  quite  extraordinary ;  and 
ider  is  lost  in  bewilderment  at  views  and  theories  which  might 
wen  **  buried  in  the  night  of  oblivion,"  inasmuch  as  they  are  not 
loi  at  all  essential,  but  absolutely  detrimental,  to  the  elucidation 
Uen's  career.  To  take  one  instance  :  in  the  second  volume  alone, 
mdred  and  eighty-four  pages  (besides  nine  pages  in  the  Appendix) 
voted  to  an  elaborate  disquisition  of  "  Brunonianism,"  and  to  a 
f  of  Uie  Italian  medical  doctrines  spriuging  therefrom.  Who 
rih  but  an  unhappy  "  reviewer,"  to  whom  such  things  are  a 
ftft  can  afford  time  or  patience  for  so  minute  an  analysis  of  the 
>  perfiBct,  and  unalterable  system"  of  Dr.  John  BroMm  ?  Even 
ifton  themselves  (we  speak  plurally)  seem  startled  at  the  nature 
t  oountry  over  which  they  have  dragged  us,  and  lead  us  back 

after  a  protracted  diversion,  to  the  nominal  subject  of  this 
ir,  in  the  following  language :  ^  We  have  at  length  traversed  the 
1  «nd  thorny  regions  of  controversy  and  misrepresentation ;  of 
conflicting  and  disputed  claims;  of  alleged  discoveries,  reforms, 
a^NTovements  in  medical  theory  and  practice."  (YoL  u.  p.  506.) 
o  be  wished  that  Drs.  Allen  Thomson  and  Craigie  had  been 
tiie  pressure  of  a  more  condensed  atmosphere  than  they  appear 
"e  breathed  during  the  construction  of  this  biography,  and  that 
nd  been  more  mindful  of  what  he  whose  theories  they  expound 
titien :  "  My  business  is  not  so  much  to  explain  how  this  and 
kappens;,  as  to  examine  what  is  truly  matter  of  fietct ;  my  anxiety 
i  ao  much  to  find  out  how  it  happens,  as  to  find  out  whai 
iifc"» 
im  a  pancify  of  biographic  materials,  which  the  editors  them- 

deplore,  and  which  makes  the  great  bulk  of  this  work  more 
■ahlft,  we  shall  endeavour  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  com- 
»ii8  narrative  of  a  physician  who,  without  having  ever  manifested 
i  order  of  intellectual  faculty,  is  yet  more  associated  in  our 

with  the  medical  progress  of  the  last  century  than  any  other 
iuaL 

CuUen  was  the  second  of  a  fitmily  of  seven  sons  and  two 
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daughters,  and  was  born  at  Hamilton,  on  the  ISth  of  April,  1710.  At 
the  grammar-school  of  that  town,  and  afterwards  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  he  received  his  education,  and  cultivated  thoee  qualities  by 
which  he  was  ever  afterwards  distinguished — great  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, and  a  very  remarkable  memory.     In  the  great  Scottish  ceotare 
of  industrial  commerce  he  likewise  initiated  his  medical  career,  being 
apprenticed  to  a  general  practitioner  or  apothecary  of  the  name  of 
Paisley.     Finishing  his  studies  there  towards  the  end  of  1729,  the 
youug  Cullen  went  to  London,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  situatioii 
in  which  he  might  enjoy  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  his  profession.      It  is  not  narrated  (though  the  subject  is 
suggestive  of  speculation  in  refei'ence  to  that  puzzle  of  pudes,  a 
modem  '  Bradsliaw*)  what  time  was  occupied  in  the  transit  from  o&e 
city  to  the  other.     The  fact,  however,  is  on  record  that  Mr.  Paisley's 
pupil  did  not  remain  long  in  London,  for  he  was  almost  immediately 
appointed    surgeon    to  a  merchant   vessel  trading   to   the  Spanisk 
colonies  of  the  West  Indies,  whose  captain  was  a  Scotcbman  and  a 
relation  of  his  own.     During  the  voyage  thither,  and  there,  be  bad  tlie 
advantage  of  observing  the  diseases  peculiar  to  those  latitudes,  and  the 
efiect  of  climate  upon  the  human  constitution.     In  the  beginning  of 
1732  young  Cullen  returned  to  Scotland,  to  find  himself  the  eldest 
surviving  son,  charged  with  the  duties  of  arranging  the  affiedis  of  bis 
father  (who  had  been  dead  some  years),  and  providing  for  the  edaci- 
tiou  and  settlement  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  family.    Fortonatelj 
for  both  parties,  his  late  commander  (Captain  Cleland)  had  returned 
also  to  his  patrimonial  estate  of  Auchinlee,  in  the  neighbourhood  <^ 
Hamilton,  and   he  invited  William  Cullen  to  reside  with  him  aod 
superintend  his  sou,  who  was  afflicted  with  a  lingering  disorder.   Here 
the  youug  medicus  had  abundant  opportunities  of  study,  of  which  he 
fully  availed  himself.     Two  years  later,  succeeding  to  a  legacy  by  tlie 
death  of  a  relative,  he  again  crossed  the  Border,  and  resided  with  ft 
dissenting  minister  in  Northumberland^  where  he  gave  himself  up  to 
philosophy  and  general  literature.    The  winter  sessions  of  1734-^  tnd 
1735-6  were  spent  in  Edinburgh;  but  Cullen  did  not  graduate  in 
medicine  until  five  years  later,  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.     Thoee 
years  were  occupied  in  general  practice  in  his  native  town,  when  the 
afterwards  celebrated  Dr.  William  Hunter  (whose  theological  tenden* 
cies  were  diverted  by  Cullen)  resided  with  him  for  awhile  as  friend 
and  pupil.     It  is  curious  that  after  this  relationship  between  them 
ceased,  these  two  great  men  never  met  but  once  again,  though  they 
c(mtinued  to  the  last  to  maintain  an  intimate  and  fitmiliar  corre- 
spondence.    In  the  autumn  of  1744,  Dr.  Cullen,  having  been  twice 
elected  a   borough   magistrate,  and  once  married,  relinqaiahed  hit 
general  practice  in  Hamilton,  and  settled  as  a  physician  in  Qlaigofr. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  William  Hunter  io  GuU^  in 
1745,  will  be  read  with  interest : 

"  Well,  how  does  the  animal  economy  appear  to  you,  now  that  you  hiife 
examined  it,  as  one  may  say,  with  precision  ?  I  have  good  reason  to  pat  the 
question  to  you,  because,  in  my  little  attempts  that  way,  since  I  began  to  thiak 
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for  mjaelf,  Nature,  where  I  am  best  disposed  to  mark  her,  beams  so  strong 
iq>on  me,  that  I  am  lost  in  wonder,  and  count  it  sacrilege  to  measure  her 
meanest  feature  by  my  largest  conception.  Ay,  ay,  the  time  will  come  when 
our  pert  philosophers  will  blush  to  find  that  they  have  talked  with  as  little  real 
knowledge,  and  as  peremptorily  of  the  animal  powers,  as  the  country  miller 
who  baliuices  the  powers  of  Europe."  (Vol.  i.  p.  21.) 

*  It  would  seem  that  at  this  period  there  were  University  Professor- 
ihips  to  which  little  or  no  duties  were  attached,  save  the  iunoceut  one 
oi  receiving  fees.  Such  a  state  of  things  but  little  accorded  with  the 
lelive  and  enterprising  genius  of  William  Ciillen.  He  made  arrange- 
ments, therefore,  to  remedy  this  abuse,  and  agreed  with  Dr.  Johnstone, 
Professor  of  Physic  in  the  Glasgow  TTniveraity,  to  deliver  a  course  of 
feetnres  during  the  winter  of  1746  on  the  Theory  and  Piuctice  of 
Medicine.  In  the  session  of  1747,  the  University  authorities  having 
fitted  up  a  laboratory,  he  also  lectured  on  Materia  Medica  and  Botan}^ 
with  Dr.  Hamilton's  assistant.  In  a  few  years  Dr.  Johnstone  resigned 
hb  sinecure  professorship,  and  Dr.  CuUen  succeeded  him,  inaugurating 
the  wise  change  of  delivering  his  lectures  in  a  living  rather  than  in  a 
dead  language.  This  circumstance,  of  course,  like  all  innovations  upon 
established  customs,  gave  rise  to  op][>osition,  and  to  insinuations  of  the 
most  unfounded  character  as  to  the  new  Professor's  imperfect  acquain- 
tance with  the  Latin  tongue. 

Among  Dr.  Cullen's  pupils  at  this  period  was  the  afterwards  cele- 
brated Dr.  Joseph  Black,  whose  "  emulous  spirit"  and  acute  perceptive 
ftcolties  were  at  once  recognised  by  the  preceptor,  and  encouraged  in 
the  student.  CuUen's  own  studies  and  tastes  seem  to  have  taken  a 
cbemical  bias  during  his  association  with  Black;  and  he  subsequently 
di^lays  in  his  correspondence  a  timid  but  noble  delicacy  lest  his  own 
progress  (for  the  teachers  of  chemistry  were  but  then  learning  it  as 
tliej  taught)  should  be  greater  than  that  of  his  pupil,  and  his  own 
d]8a>veries  anticipate  those  of  one  whose  genius  ho  had  had  such 
peculiar  pleasure  in  fostering.  When  Black  was  afterwards  studying 
in  Edinburgh,  he  frequently  communicated  literally  with  Cullen ;  and 
|lie  following  extract  from  one  of  the  former's  letters  illustrates  the 
point  above  alluded  to : 

"I  received  your  packet  of  chemistry,  which  rejoiced  me  extremely.  A  new 
experiment  gives  me  a  new  life;  but  I  wonder  at  the  reserve  and  ceremony 
you  use  with  respect  to  me.  Did  I  learn  chemistry  from  you  only  to  be  a  bar 
to  your  inquiries  ?  The  subject  is  not  so  limited  as  to  be  easily  exhausted,  and 
your  expenmeuts  will  only  advance  me  so  much  farther  on."  ( vol.  i.  p.  49.) 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  data  from  which  Black  subse- 
quently elaborated  his  theory  of  Latent  Heat  were  in  a  measure  fur- 
nished by  Dr.  Cullen's  lectures,  and  from  his  Essay  on  Evaporation. 

But  our  Professor's  chemical  studies  were  much  too  comprehensive 
to  be  limited  only  to  their  bearing  upon  the  science  of  medicine.  His 
researches,  indeed,  gave  a  strong  impetus  to  agricultural  and  industrial 
science;  and  he  introduced  a  few  lectures  on  Agriculture  into  his 
diemical  course.  Does  not  his  correspondence  with  Lord  Kame.s, 
upon  the  subject  of  manures  and  the  general  cultivation  of  land^  show 
that  be  was  the  Liebig  of  his  day  ? 
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"  Do  not  forget,"  says  his  Lordship  in  a  letter  to  Cullen,  bearing  dale, 
Edinburgh,  Dec.  26th,  1752,  "your  letter  upon  husbandry;  baying  been  enter- 
tained with  no  new  theory  now  for  a  long  wbik,  I  am  sinking  into  a  mete 
practical  farmer.  I  have  not  a  single  new  thing  at  present,  except  one  a- 
perinicut  I  am  making  to  convert  moss  into  dung  oy  endeavouring  to  rot  it  ia 
a  dunghill  by  mixing  it  with  fresh  horse-dung."*  "I  no  sooner  get  a  momenfa 
leisure,"  he  says  again,  "  than  I  think  of  my  old  project  for  you.  about  agri- 
culture [publishing  a  work  on  that  subject],  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  you 
were  offered  200/.  for  the  copy." 

A  manuscript  compoaition,  entitled  '  Reflections  on  the  Frincipkf 
of  Agriculture,*  was  afterwards  found  among  Callen's  papers,  and 
shows  that  be  had  made  some  progress  in  the  course  indicated  by  hk 
noble  friend.  There  was  also  a  manuscript  essaj,  '  On  the  Confitnio- 
tion  and  Operation  of  the  Plough/  which  had,  in  all  probability,  been 
read  before  the  Philosophical  Society  in  the  Glasgow  College,  and 
which  an  intelligent  farmer  who  proposed  the  substitution  of  iron  fat 
wood,  spoke  of  as  the  first  attempt  "  to  account  for  the  structure  of 
that  machine  upon  mathematical  principles."  An  essay  by  Dk 
Cullen,  entitled  '  Kemarks  on  Bleaching,*  was  presented  to  the  fiosrd 
of  Trustees  for  the  Encouragement  of  Fisheries,  Arts,  and  Maoa- 
factures,  in  Scotland ;  and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  records  of  that  Insti- 
tution for  June,  1755,  that  ''  three  suits  of  table-linen  had  been  given 
to  Dr.  William  Cullen  for  his  ingenious  observations  on  the  art  of 
bleaching." 

It  should  be  observed  that  a  few  days  after  Dr.  Cullen's  admusiaB 
to  the  Professoriate  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Dr.  Adam  Smith 
was  appointed  by  the  Faculty  to  the  Chair  of  I^ogic ;  and  that  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Craigie,  in  1751,  the  author  of  the  *  Wealth  of  NatioiMi' 
was  translated  to  Dr.  Craigie's  chair — ^that  of  Moral  Philosophy.  By 
this  removal  the  Professorship  of  Logic  became  vacant^  and  tempt^ 
three  candidates — two  of  them  of  no  mean  reputation — into  the  field. 
They  were  David  Hume,  Edmund  Burke,  and  Mr.  Clow.  The  latter 
gentleman  proved  succcssftil ;  but  the  contest  was  fraught  with  umunal 
interest  to  Cullen,  who  warmly  suppoi'ted  the  cause  of  the  historian, . 
and  laid  thereby  the  foundation  of  an  enduring  friendship.  Hw 
following  letter,  addressed  to  Dr.  Cullen  by  Hume,  after  his  defeat,  is 
far  more  interesting  than  a  disquisition  on  *'  Brunonianism,"  and  we 
make  no  apology  for  presenting  it  to  our  readers  : — 

"  Sir, — The  part  which  you  have  acted  in  the  late  project  for  my  election 
into  your  College,  gave  me  so  much  pleasure,  that  I  should  do  myself  the 
greatest  violence  did  I  not  take  every  opportunity  of  expressing  my  most  lively 
sense  of  it.  We  have  failed,  and  are  thereby  deprived  of  great  opportunities 
of  cultivating  that  friendship  which  had  so  happily  conunenced  by  your  zeal 
for  my  interests ;  but  I  hope  other  opportunities  will  offer,  and  1  assure  yon 
that  nothing  will  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  an  intimacy  with  a  p<p<Hi  of 
your  merit.  You  must  even  allow  me  to  count  upon  the  same  pnvilegc  of 
friendship  as  if  I  had  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  a  lon^  correspondence  and 
familiarity  with  you.  Eor  as  it  is  a  common  observation  that  tne  conferrinj^ 
favours  on  another  is  the  surest  way  of  attaching  us  to  him,  I  must  by  tkii 

•  See  Frize  Essays  and  Transactiona  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Sootland,  voL  iL  pi  IM* 
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mle  consider  jon  as  a  person  to  whom  my  interests  can  never  become  alto- 
ntlief  indifferent.  Whatever  the  reverend  gentlemen  mav  saj  of  mj  religion, 
[  hope  I  have  as  much  morality  as  to  retain  a  ^tefoi  sentiment  of  your 
hvours,  and  as  much  sense  as  to  know  whose  fnendship  will  give  greatest 
bonoars  and  advantage  to  me. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  David  Hume. 

■  Edinbnrgfa,  Slit  Jan.  1753.** 

In.  ihe  aatomn  of  1755,  an  opportunity  occurred  of  carrying  out  a 
pBo|ect  which  had  long  been  urged  upon  Cullen  by  his  friends,  and 
pariicularly  by  Lord  Karnes,  that  of  removing  to  Edinburgh.  After 
a  tenacity  of  office  (not  infrequent  in  every  profession  and  in  every 
■ge)  long  after  years  and  manifold  infirmities  had  incapacitated  him 
fcr  active  duty,  Dr.  Plummer,  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  was  com* 
pded  to  admit  a  partner  into  his  Chair.  That  partner  was  Dr.  Cullen, 
who  henceforth  delivered  the  lectures  on  chemistry  at  the  University 
oi  '^  Modem  Athens,"  and  was  promised  the  fidl  succession  on 
Flnmmer^s  decease.  There  were  circumstances  in  connexion  with  this 
i4;»pQUitment  which  were  highly  creditable  to  Dr.  Joseph  Black,  who 
tor  aome  little  time  previously  had  assisted  Dr.  Plummer,  upon  the  re- 
commendation of  Cdlen  himself,  and  who  might,  had  he  so  minded, 
have  turned  that  position  to  his  own  beneficial  account.  He  was  the 
first  person,  however,  to  inform  his  old  preceptor  of  an  attack  of  palsy 
which  had  struck  down  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  thus  rendered 
necesBary  the  appointment  of  a  working  coadjutor  in  that  chair.  Great 
jealousy  was  created  among  the  Edinburgh  doctors  by  tho  removal  of 
Collen  to  the  sphere  in  which  they  themselves  revolved.  His  Glasgow 
success  and  reputation  had  run  before  him,  and  made  them  tremble  for 
their  professional  prospects.  They  even  objected  to  the  professorial 
i^ppointment,  that  it  had  been  made  without  the  consent  or 
'^demission"  of  Dr.  Plummer,  who  himself  had  resolved  to  oppose  it, 
and  even  refuse  the  use  of  the  chemical  laboratory,  which  was  his  own 
priTate  property,  without  a  very  adequate  pecuniary  compensation. 
ultimately,  however,  a  commission  was  signed  on  the  10th  of  March, 
1756,  by  the  Senatus  Academicus  and  the  Town  Council  of  Edin- 
burgh, electing  Drs.  Plummer  and  Cullen  joint-professors  of  chemistiy 
in  the  University.  Happily,  the  elder  partner  in  this  firm  did  not  long 
smnriva  In  July  following  he  gave  up  his  chair  and  his  life,  and  the 
yotmger  partner  succeeded  to  the  full  honours  and  emoluments  of 
the  chemical  professorship,  which  he  retained  for  a  period  of  ten 
years. 

The  removal  to  a  new  place  of  residence,  even  under  such  advan- 
tageous circumstances  as  those  which  surrounded  Cullen,  were  not 
tmattended  with  difficulties.  Practice  did  not  begin  immediately  to 
furnish  the  exchequer  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  an  injury  to  his  leg,  which 
kept  the  Doctor  for  some  time  a  prisoner  to  the  house,  yet  further  in- 
creased his  embarrassments.  But  ho  was  not  the  man  to  be  discouraged, 
and  he  had  laid  to  heart  what  his  friend,  William  Hunter,  had  lately 
written  to  him,  concluding  a  letter  in  the  following  language  : — 
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*'  I  have  found  a  specific  in  the  anthor  of  the  Georffics,  against  the  spka 
tliat  is  occasioned  by  Fauperies,  which  has  been  a  wonderful  palliative  cure,  it 
least  with  me,  and  has  almost  reconciled  me  to  charms ;  as  I  have  no  doubt  o£ 
its  efficacy,  in  every  case  where  there  is  faith  enough,  I  will  commoninte  it 
to  you : 

*  Labor  omnia  vindt 
Improbus,  et  duris  urgens  in  rebiu  eisjestas.*  ** 

In  order  that  his  time  might  be  fiilly  occupied  until  be  had  secured 
active  professional  engagements,  Dr.  Cullen  now  proposed  to  bimadf 
the  translation  of .  Van  Swietcn's  '  Commentaries  on  Boerfaaave*B 
Aphorisms.*  But  the  desiderated  practice  came  on  so  rapidly  after 
this  intention,  that  the  design  was  abandoned  for  duties  connected 
with  a  sphero  of  more  immediate  visefulness.  Of  these^  besides  the 
private  practice,  was  the  elaborating  that  system  of  clioical  instmcUon 
fii-st  commenced  by  Dr.  Rutherford  in  the  year  1748,  in  the  Boyil 
Infirraaiy  of  Edinburgh,  by  a  special  privilege  of  its  managers.  The 
same  privilege  was  extended  to  the  other  university  professors,  though 
none  appears  to  have  availed  himself  of  it  till  1 757,  when  Willism 
Cullen  was  at  the  bedside  with  a  group  of  attentive  pupils. 

"Few  (say  the  editors),  if  any,  traces  of  the  useful  and  important  mode  of 
teaching  practical  medicine  by  example  arc  to  be  found  in  the  early  records  of 
phys«ic.  Hippocrates,  indeed,  wc  arc  told  by  Galen,  was  in  the  use  of  conduct- 
ing Ids  numerous  pupils  to  the  bedsides  of  his  patients,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
struct ion;  and  from  a  well-known  epigram  of  Martial  (which,  on  accoont  of 
tljc  warning  it  contains,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by  cliuical  teachers  or 
their  pupils},  it  appears  that  in  his  time  a  similar  practice  was  followed  hj  Got 
at  least  of  the  physicians  of  Rome. 

"  *  LangucbHm ;  scd  tu  comitatus  protinus  ad  me 
VcnUti  centum.  Symmache,  di^ipaUs. 
Centum  mo  tetigerc  manus,  Aquiione  gelatre, 

2s on  habni  fibrem,  JSymmache ;  nunc  habeo.* — Lib.  v.  £|ifl.  9. 

"Some  centuries  after  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  con- 
junction of  hcspiiHls  f(.r  the  reception  of  the  sick  poor  with  medicftl  schools,  is 
!-aid  1 0  have  been  ell'eetcd  in  the  scnools  of  Alexandria,  iu  Egypt ;  of  Gandasipon, 
in  Persia;  and  of  Edcssa,  in  Mesopotamia;  and  in  the  great  Eeminan  of 
learning  which  flourished  at  Bagdad,  attendance  on  hospitals  is  said  to  W  • 
formed  a  constituent  and  important  part  of  the  svstem  oi  medical  education." 
(Vol.  i.  pp.  102-3.) 

The  practice  of  clinical  instruction  commenced  in  Italy,  in  the 
schools  of  Padua  and  Pavia,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
but  for  some  reason  or  other,  it  was  soon  forbidden  or  suspended. 
Later  than  this — in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century — it  was 
introduced  into  Holland,  at  Utrecht  and  Leyden.  From  the  latter 
school,  in  fact,  it  came  to  Edinburgh,  through  the  medium  of  Dr. 
Rutherford,  wlio  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  illustrious  Bocrliaave  at  the 
litei-ary  metropolis  of  the  Dutch  Provinces. 

It  is  recorded  that  Dr.  Cullen  iK>sscssed  in  a  very  i*emarkable  degree 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  a  clinical  teacher.  He  had  great  power 
of  observation  and  description  of  disease,  a  real  interest  in  imparting 
instruction  to  others,  and  a  degree  of  candour  rarely  met  with  in  re- 
ference to  acknowledgment  of  diagnostic  ciTors.  In  one  of  bis  lectures 
he  remarks : 
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"  It  ifl  not  improperly  said  that  the  earth  hides  the  faults  of  the  ohvsiciaii. 
If  everj  patient  tluit  dies  were  opened,  as  ours  has  been,  it  woula  out  too 
often  discover  the  frivolity  of  our  conjectures  and  practice.  In  these  lectures^ 
however,  I  hazard  mj  credit  for  your  instruction,  my  first  views — my  conjectures 
— 4ny  projects — my  trials — in  short,  my  thoughts — ^which  I  may  correct,  and,  if 
necessary,  change ;  and  whenever  you  yourselves  shall  be  above  mistakes,  or  can 
find  ynjoody  else  who  is,  I  shall  allow  you  to  rate  me  as  a  very  inferior  person. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  think  I  am  no  more  liable  to  mistakes  than  my  neighbours^ 
and  therefore  I  shall  go  on  telling  you  of  them  when  they  occur.** 

Of  course  the  deductive  method  which  Oullen  pursued  in  his  inves* 
tigntionB  rendered  him  peculiarly  prone  to  error,  and  its  frequent 
correction  by  &cts  which  annihilated  his  theories.  Like  all  the  great 
Scotch  writers,  he  argued  from  principles  to  £Eicts,  and  not  from  fiicts 
to  prindplet. 

"  His  system  is  constructed  by  reasoning  from  general  principles ;  and  of 
that  nrocess  he  certainly  was  a  consummate  master.  Between  the  premisses 
and  tnc  conclusion,  he  faiardly  ever  lets  error  creep  in.  And  in  reference  to  the 
results  of  his  speculations,  he  had  one  immense  merit,  which  will  always  secure 
to  him  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  pathology.  By  iusistin^  on  the 
iaiportance  of  the  solids,  he,  one-sided  thougli  he  was,  corrected  the  equal 
one-sidedness  of  his  predecessors ;  for,  with  extrcmelj  few  exceptions,  all  the 
best  pathologists,  from  Oalen  downwards,  liad  erred  in  ascribing  too  much  to 
the  fluids,  and  had  upheld  a  purely  humoral  pathology."* 

Snch,  indeed,  and  so  remarkable  was  Cullen's  success  as  a  clinical 
teacher  and  lecturer,  that  he  was  regarded  by  those  who  best  knew  his 
qualifications,  as  the  proper  successor  to  the  Chair  of  Medicine,  when 
its  vacation  should  occur,  by  the  death  or  resignation  of  Dr.  Kuther- 
ford.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  in  the  days  of  which  we 
•write  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  medicine  were  I'egarded  as  so  dis- 
tinct from  each  other  as  to  require  two  separate  professors.  There 
was,  in  fiwt,  a  chair  of  theory  and  a  chair  of  practice.  The  latter  was 
the  one  occupied  by  Dr.  Rutherford.  A  little  jobbing  and  finessing 
appear  to  have  characterized  the  proceeding  which  eventuated  in  the 
succession  to  his  post.  Dr.  Rutherford  had  imbibed  some  prejudice 
against  Dr.  Culleu,  which  made  him  unwilling  to  resign  in  favour  of 
that  physician.  There  was  a  gentleman,  however,  at  Aberdeen,  towards 
whom  lie  had  no  disfavour ;  and  Dr.  John  Gregory,  of  King's  College, 
was  summoned  from  the  chair  of  physic  in  the  northern  city  to  wear 
the  more  patrician  mantle  which  was  slipping  from  the  shoulders  of 
Dr.  Rutherford.  A  great  deal  of  bud  feeling  and  worse  writing  ob- 
tained in  Edinburgh  upon  this  occasion.  The  warm  attachment  of 
Cnllen's  many  friends  aroused  the  malicious  onslaught  of  liis  jealous 
enemies,  for  whom  (wrote  to  him  William  Hunter)  "  you  will  always 
find  contempt  a  most  excellent  cordial."  In  February,  1766,  Dr. 
Gregory  was  declared  the  successful  candidate.  By  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, the  death  of  Dr.  Whytt  a  few  months  afterwards  vacated  the 
chair  of  the  Tl^eory  of  Medicine,  to  which  Cullen  was  at  once  and  una- 
nimously summoned,  though  he  had  partaken  so  freely  of  his  friend 

•  HistoiT  of  Cirilixation  in  England,  by  Henry  Thomas  Buckle.     Vol.  il.  p.  646. 
IxmdoD,  1861. 
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Williftm  Hunter's  oofdkl,  m  to  wifik  to  Imy  himarff  under  no  f niiher 
obligntioDS  to  the  body  in  whom  the  nppomtment  waft  Tvied.  Dr. 
Joseph  BUck  sacoeeded  to  the  ProfiaBonhip  of  CSiemifttiy.  But  €?«a 
now  matten  were  not  amnged  to  nniTend  atiafiiction.  Dr.  Gregor/i 
talents  w&e  not  nnrecogniaed  :  bnt  ibere  sprang  up  a  general  feeling 
that  the  two  chairs  of  physic  should  be  united,  and  that  alternate 
lectures  should  be  delivered  by  either  FrofiesBor  on  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  combination.  This  was  eflected  in  176^70  ;  ii4 
three  years  later,  on  the  death  of  Gregory,  the  author  of  the  "ToA 
Lines  **  reigned  solus  and  supreme  asPrafiBBBor  of  the  FiBctioe  of  Phjaie 
in  the  UniTecaity  of  £dinbuz|^* 

''Sndi  (it  is  truly  obserred)  were  the  difficulties  to  be  o?enxMne^  and  ssek 
the  exertions  required  to  procure,  first,  a  place  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  afterwards  the  proper  situation  in  it,  for  the  man  whose  genius, 
talents,  and  industry  shed  sucii  a  lustre  over  the  institution,  and  earanned 
in  so  remaikaUe  a  d^ree  to  extend  and  to  perpetuate  the  £une  of  its  mediBil 
school!"  (VoLLp.  161.) 

WhateTer  and  how  great  may  have  been  the  merits  of  his  *prede- 
oesBors,  it  is  admitted  on  aU  hands  that  the  office  which  CuUen  wai 
now  called  upon  to  fill  did  not  lose  in  usefulness  or  dignity  by  hii 
snooeasion  thereto.  Indeed,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  of  the  many 
distinguished  profisssors  who  had  added  to  the  rG|>ntaticm  of  the 
Edinburgh  school,  none  had  ever  surpassed,  not  to  say  equalled,  the 
latest  occupant  of  the  chair  of  physic.  "  To  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  theoretical  and  practi<»l  writiDgs  of  his  predeoeasors  and 
cotemporaries,  he  was  known  to  unite  a  vigorous  and  discriminating 
understanding,  matured  by  long-continued  observation  and  e^perienoe^ 
with  the  most  felicitous  powers  of  exciting  the  curiosity  and  directing 
the  pursuits  and  studies  of  his  pupils.**  (Vol.  i.  p.  258.)  Though  he 
had  been  Professor  of  the  Theory  of  Medicine,  Cullen  could  not  hut 
regard  the  theoretic  as  something  very  subordinate  to  the  practical 
He  never  lost  sight  of  this  in  all  his  subsequent  career.  "  My  general 
doctrines,"  he  writes,  "  are  only  to  be  so  many  general  fiMsts.**  *'  The  <mre 
of  disease  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all  our  studies."  And  yet  the  theoretical 
could  not  be  excluded  from  a  deductive  mind ;  and  many  of  the  ^  nosD- 
logistV*  own  theories  were  sufficiently  fimciful,  and  such  as  few  ob- 
servers of  the  present  day  would  be  willing  to  endorse.  Moreover, 
they  were  oflen  contradictory,  especially  when  he  indulged  in  thera- 
peutic speculations,  and  elaborated  his  views  upon  the  'Methodni 
MedendL'  Not  that  we  say  this  at  aU  reproachfully.  Theories,  like 
generations,  live  and  die,  and  retain  their  vitality  for  various  periods. 
It  must  ever  be  so  within  the  range  of  sciences  which  are  progressive, 
and  lack  the  element  of  mathematical  exactness.  And  we  much  doubt 
if  contradictions  quite  equal  to  any  which  ever  emanated  from  the  pen 
of  Cullen  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  published  works  of  most  medical 
writers  since  his  day.f     But  we  have  small  space  for  theoretic  contra- 

*  It  tppean  th«t  Dr.  Callen,  with  Dr.  Gregor7*»  penntoion,  and  in  dflfertaee  to  w 
immistakeable  feeling  among  the  itudents,  delivered  one  ooone  of  lectnrea  on  tlie  pnctiee 
of  medicine  before  the  ooi\)unction  aboTe  alladed  to  waa  eflhctad.    Thii  waa  in  ITtS. 

t  We  may  dte  the  foUowing  as  reiy  innocent  and  natnral  inatanoet  of 
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dJotioiMi.  It  WiU  not  dbibr  hb,  in  jm  age  which  has  witnessed  such 
apid  «^d«  in.phyBiolQgy  and  ohemiatrj,  of  which  we  endeavoured  to 
giye  a  J^jographio  onhainsticm  in  a  Tooent  numher,*  to  recnr,  save  for 
the  aimide  atafcement  of  the  &ctB,  to  any  hihoared  exposition  of  the 
dootnneB  of  the  animal  economy  as  propounded  a  oentuiy  ago. 

**  All,  an  KPe  g«me,-the  wild  Arabian  tale, 
Aladdin*B  lamp,  aad  fiinbad'd  magic  aalL** 

Oar  viewB  are  somewhat  expanded  as  to  that  **  human  system"  which 
CbUsB  vegarded  as  ''a  chemical  mixt,  as  a  hydraulic  machine,  and  as 
msL  animated  neryons  fTame.''t  The  huge  accumulations  in  Dr. 
Thomaon's  Tolumes  of  theories  long  tdnce  exploded,  of  disputes  long 
aiiice  forgotten,  and  of  fallacies  whose  reproduction  can  serve  no 
fMurpoae  but  that  of  the  reader^s  embarrassment — how  shall  we  censure 
•them,  and  yet  minister  in  our  small  measure  to  their  circulation  Y  It 
nuiy  be  snfficient  to  state  that  the  author  of  the  '  First  Lines'  was  equal 
to  the  science  of  his  time,  and  beyond  the  general  information  of  his 
period.  By  the  light  wldch  he  had  he  stumbled  less  than  his  cotem- 
pomrics,  and  wooed  by  his  earnest  and  searching  spirit  the  dawn  of 
expanding  future. 

In  the  year  1774,  Dr.  Cullen,  in  conjunction  with  many  others  who 
eqodlly  interested  in  the  progress  of  medical  science,  drew  up  a 
memorud  to  the  Gk>vemment  on  the  subject  of  the  ^  shameful  trafick 
of  degrees  in  physic**  carried  on  by  the  Universities  of  Aberdeen  and 
St.  Ajndiew'a  At  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  who  had 
iaet  been  elected  an  honorary  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in 
JSdinbargh,  then  under  CuUen's  presidency,  this  memorial  was  sub- 
mitted to  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  his  Grace's  friend  and  quondam  travelling 
companion  <m  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  author  of  the  '  Wealth 
vf  Nations,'  however,  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  embrace  the  views  of 
tlie  memorialists,  and  in  an  amusing  and  ingenious  letter  to  I>r.  Cullen 
he  aabmits  his  reasons  for  non-acquiescence  in  their  petition.  "  Mono- 
poly of  medical  education"  was  no  more  to  his  taste  than  monopoly  in 
tnde  and  commerce.  He  did  not  mean  to  defend  the  signing  of  a 
oertifioate  of  professional  competence  of  a  man  of  whom  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  was  known ;  but  he  oould  not  see  how  the  public 
Boffved  by  such  a  step.  **  That  doctors  are  sometimes  fools,  as  well  as 
other  people,  is  not,  in  the  present  times,  one  of  those  profound  secrets 
which  is  knovm  only  to  the  learned."  "  Do  not  all  the  old  women  in 
the  oonntry  practise  physic  without  exciting  murmur  or  complaints 
And  if  here  and  there  a  graduated  doctor  should  be  as  ignorant  as  ani 
old  woman,  where  can  be  the  great  harm  1* '     Dr.  Adam  Smith  maiii- 

The  Doctor  writes  in  his  '  Treatise  on  the  Materia  Medica* :  **  Whether  we  can  add  any- 
tlilvf  to  the  powers  of  lift  it  to  me  very  donbtfUl.  If  they  are  already  sufficient  for  their 
pupoeei  (tlie  retention  of  life?],  all  our  attempts  to  carry  them  further  must  be  super- 
tmooM,  and  we  can  hare  this  indioatioa  only  in  eases  in  which  these  powers  are  for  tho 
time  defleient.**  **  Tone  may  be  considered  as  a  state  of  the  inherent  or  contractile  poww 
•f  tlie  morlng  fibres,  but  at  the  same  time  the  inherent  power  is  in  a  rtry  constaoS 
<tope»dwoe  upon  the  animal,  and  therefbre  tonics  increase  the  inherent  power,  bf 
IniiiaalHg,  the  Tigour  or  continual  energy  of  the  animal  power.**  "  Stimulants  are  indi- 
cated in  all  cases  of  languid  motion ;  that  is,  not  merely  in  weakness,  but  in  all  caseft 
whea  the  motion  of  the  system  is  inert,  weak,  and  slow." 

•  Jri^  Wilier  and  Oiilla.  t  Works,  toL  i.  p.  409, 
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iained  that  a  d^pnee  granted  upon  the  most  rigid  examination  gave  no 
real  security  for  anything  bat  the  science  of  the  examinea  It  could 
not  attest  his  honesty,  or  lus  discretion,  or  his  social  acquiremeBts^  or 
his  capacity  for  practising  that  art  which,  to  be  saccessfol  intk 
highest  sense,  exacts  largely  from  these  collateral  aids.  In  a  Latin 
dlBCOurse  delivered  about  two  years  afterwards,  Dr.  Oullen  combated 
the  free-trade  fallacies  of  his  friend,  in  respect  of  the  introduction  of 
such  principles  into  the  realms  and  relationships  of  science.  If  thsfc 
**  solitary  Scotchman  (to  adopt  the  language  of  Mr.  Buckle)  who  bj 
the  publication  of  one  single  work  contributed  more  towards  the  hap- 
piness of  man,  than  has  been  effected  by  the  united  abilities  of  all  the 
statesmen  and  legislators  of  whom  history  has  preserved  an  authentie 
record,"*  could  now  look  upon  our  progressive  laud,  he  would  leoogniae 
the  complete  triumph  of  his  principles  in  their  legitimate  sphere — that 
of  commercial  enterprise;  but  he  would  at  the  same  time  note  their 
downMl,  and  acknowledge  the  justice  of  that  down&U,  in  improved 
medical  legislation,  in  lai^r  requirements  and  more  searching  tests^ 
and  in  an  elevation  of  character  and  general  attainmentsi,  in  all  who 
are  engaged  in  assuaging  the  physical  and  mental  diaeases  of  mankind 
It  was  not  until  comparatively  late  in  life  that  Dr.  CuUen's  Hteraxy 
career  commenced — ^literary,  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  publication.  Hii 
'  Nosology*  was  first  given  to  the  world  in  1 769,  in  which  he  simplifies  the 
classifications  of  dis^u»  proposed  by  Sauvages,  Linnseus,  and  YogeL  It 
ran  through  four  editions  in  the  author's  lifetime ;  the  last,  containing 
his  latest  corrections,  and  exhibiting  his  nosological  labours  in  tl^r 
most  finished  form,  appearing  in  1780.  Into  this  later  edition  was 
also  introduced  the  classification  of  Sagar,  as  embodied  in  his  '  Systems 
Morborum  Systematicum.'  The  'Outlines  of  Physiology*  was  faai 
published  in  1772,  and  made  a  considerable  sensation  at  the  time  <tf 
its  appearance.  It  ran  through  three  editions,  a  translation  of  the 
last  appearing  at  Leipsic  in  1785,  under  the  title  of  '  Anfangsgriinde 
der  Theoretischen  Arzneiwissenschaft.'  The  *  First  Lines  of  the  Prao- 
tice  of  Physic,'  though  contemplated  for  more  than  thirty  years»  did 
not  appear  (the  first  volume)  until  1776.  The  second  volume  was 
published  in  1779,  the  third  in  1783,  and  the  fourth  and  last  in  1784. 
A.  translation  of  this  work  into  French  was  brought  out  by  the  great 
alienist  physician  Pinel  in  1785.  We  cannot  undertake  to  follow 
the  editors  through  the  seventy  pages  which  they  devote  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  first  of  the  above-named  works.  A  pupil  of  OuUen's  at 
Edinburgh,  who  afterwards  attained  a  great  reputation  as  an  able 
physician  (Dr.  Currie),  has  thus  recorded  his  estimate  of  his  preceptor's 
nosological  labours : 

"  With  more  comprehensive  views  than  Sauvages,  a  more  lacid  order,  and  a 
happier  simplicity.  Dr.  Cullen  divided  the  whofe  body  of  diseases  into  foar 
classes  and  twentjr  orders.  In  his  definitions,  he  excels  in  accuracy  all  who 
have  gone  before  him  •  and  it  is,  indeed,  his  distinguished  and  peculiar  praise^ 
that,  not  only  in  his  *  Nosologv,*  but  in  his  *  First  Lines,*  his  descriptions  of 
diseases  receive  no  colouring  from  his  theories,  but  are  everywhere  faithful  to 
nature.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  75.) 

•  Hlitoiy  of  arUisation  in  England,  toI.  1.  p.  197.    London,  1859. 
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A  later  physician  and  physiologist  (Dr.  Wilson  Philip)  thus  writes : 

**  It  is  not  Dr.  Cullen's  praise  that  he  invented  an  ingenious  hypothesis, 
Imt  that  he  new-modelled,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  the  whole  practice  of 
medicine;  that  in  his  'Synopsis  Nosologic  Methodic^'  he  defined  and  ar- 
ranged diseases  with  an  accuracy  that  is  still  unrivalled ;  and  in  his  '  First 
lines'  reduced  their  treatment  to  a  degree  of  simplicity  formerly  unknown/* 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  134.) 

Speaking  of  the  '  Nosology,*  a  French  writer  observes,  "  Celle  de 
Collen,  qui  parut  en  1772,  et  qui  constUue  v/n  veritable  progrh,''** 

Perhaps  no  better  specimen  could  be  given  of  Dr.  Cullen's  descrip- 
tive power  and  accurate  observation  than  "the  diagnosis  drawn  by  his 
masterly  pen*'  of  hypochondriasis  and  melancholia.  Dr.  BucknilL  has 
introduo^  it  into  his  able  work  (with  Dr.  Tuke)  on  '  Psychological 
Medicine,'  and  speaks  of  its  author  as  one  "  than  whom  no  medical 
writer  has  ever  been  more  accurate  and  logical  in  his  discrimination  of 
dbease,  according  to  the  light  which  he  possessed." 

"  Hypochondriasis  1  would  consider  as  being  always  attended  with  dyspeptic 
■ymptoms;  and  though  there  may  be,  at  the  same  time,  an  anxious  melancholic 
fear  arising  from  the  feeling  of  these  symptoms,  yet  while  this  fear  is  only  a 
mistaken  judgment  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  person's  own  health,  and  to. 
the  danger  to  be  from  thence  apprehended,  1  would  still  consider  the  disease  as  a 
hypochondriasis,  and  as  distinct  from  the  proper  melancholia ;  but  when  au 
anxioas  fear  and  despondency  arise  from  a  mistaken  jud^ent  with  respect  to 
other  circumstances  than  those  of  health,  and  more  especially  when  the  person 
19  at  the  same  time  without  any  dyspeptic  symptoms,  every  one  will  readily 
allow  this  to  be  a  disease  widely  different  both  from  dyspepsia  and  hypochon- 
driasis, and  it  is  what  1  would  strictly  name  melanchoha.  In  this  there  seems 
liitle  difficulty ;  but  as  an  exquisitely  melancholic  temperament  may  induce  a 
torpor,  and  slowness  in  the  action  of  the  stomach,  so  it  generally  produces 
tome  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  from  thence  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  dis- 
^£rni*hing  such  a  casc  from  hypochondriasis ;  but  1  would  maintain,  however, 
that  when  the  characters  of  the  temperament  are  strongly  marked,  and  more 
particularly  when  the  false  judgment  turns  upon  other  subjects  than  that  of 
Doalth;  or  when,  tlumgh  relative  to  the  penotCs  awn  body,  it  is  of  a  groundlet^ 
mmd  absurd  kind;  then,  notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  some  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  the  case  is  still  to  be  considered  as  that  of  a  melancholia,  rather  than 
a  hypochondriasis." 

Nor  is  Dr.  Cullen's  descriptive  power  less  evident  in  his  handling 
of  febrile  phenomena.  Indeed  we  are  prepared  to  endorse  unhesi- 
tatingly the  opinions  of  the  editors  when  they  affirm : 

"  With  whatever  defects  Dr.  Cullen's  general  definition  of  his  class  Pyrexie 
or  of  his  order  Pebres  may  be  conceived  to  be  chargeable,  every  well-informed 
and  unprejudiced  mind  will  allow  that  the  history  of  the  phenomena  and  pro* 
mss  Ota  febrile  i     ^  •     i*        .i      •  .      .i  ^^v    .l       ^_ 

uird  parajgraphs 

(tf  the  delmeation .    „    «     .    . 

it  is  portrayed,  a  perfect  masterpiece  and  model  of  medical  description. 
(Vol.  u.  p.  107.) 

It  is  but  too  well  known  to  the  profession  how  abundantly  fertile 
the  subject  of  fever  has  proved  in  theoretic  disputations;  and  it  is  but 

•  Benooard :  HUtoin  de  U  MMedne,  toU  it  p.  SSL    Paris,  1846 . 
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too  well  known  to  aaradyoBbow  largrfj  the  ediion  lisvo  ftwM  tlMOi- 
selvea  of  the  fact  for  purposas  of  digrankm.  Aftar  all,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  state  that  Uie  qnestion  is  not  now  ai  open  a  one  aa  in  te 
days  when  Cnllen  wrote  and  ArmBtrong  bkx>ded.  The  oeeonence  of 
looEd  congestions  is  a  matter  beyond  dispot^  but  whether  titey  are  de- 
pendent npon  that  *^  constriction  of  the  extreme  Yeeselflr  which  pie- 
Tented  free  capillary  circulation,  and  so  threw  back  the  vital  tide  upon 
tiie  larger  channels  and  the  Tisoera^  is  not  aaeertained  with  any  cer- 
tainty or  pneiKoiL  One  thing,  however,  is  eertain — that  Golkn  ie> 
garded  fever  as  essentially  a  disease  of  debility;  and  that  fiir  a  am- 
sistent  treatment  foonded  thereapon  he  had  the  misfortune  to  incur 
the  censure  of  Dr.  Welsh,  for  ^  having  sooeeeded  in  nearlj  inter£othig 
the  use  of  blood-letting  in  fever.**  In  the  forCy-aizth  paragraph  of  hit 
*  First  Lines'  he  writes : 

"  Upon  the  iHiole,  our  doctrine  offerer  is  explicitly  this :  The  remote  csnaei 
are  certain  sedative  pK)wers  applied  to  the  nervous  system,  which,  dTminishing 
the  ener^  of  the  brain,  thereby  produce  a  debility  in  the  whole  qf  thefandOTH, 
and  particularly  in  the  action  of  the  extreme  vesieia." 

Dr.  Mason  Good  \a  of  the  same  opinion,  and  speaks  of  fever  as  ^  iitt 
racterized  by  debilitj  of  the  living  fibre." 

These  views  have  been  eztensivdy  aRHai1ad>  both  by  the  pen  and  by 
the  lancet,  by  thoae  foom  whose  special  esqteiieooe  we  naturally  dioiild 
have  expected  the  soundest  views  and  the  most  judidouB  treatmeni 
And  to  bring  the  phases  and  the  fashions  of  this  treatment  down  te 
our  own  day,  we  will  but  allude  to  tiie  startling  reaction  wfaioh  followed 
— which  always  follows — extreme  opinions.  The  apostle  of  thst 
reactionary  movement  has  been  taken  away  prematiuely,  and  tlM 
doctrine  which  has  been  named  ''  Toddism**  (queiy — Todtfyum)  is  now 
in  its  turn  receiving  no  measured  condemnation.  As  «x  experamsnist 
aooonnt  of  the  chemical  eflfocts  of  alcohol  upon  the  human  eoommiy  hsi 
so  reoentiy  i^peared  in  this  journal,  we-shall  not  now  enter  into  s  cB» 
cussion  which  denuuids  at  once  the  most  cautious  judgment  and  As 
most  abundant  charity.  We  have  heard  the  late  Dr.  Todd  spoken  of 
in  terms  of  the  greatest  harshness  and  injustice  by  men  who  poass 
not  a  tithe  of  the  knowledge  or  capacity  which  were  his.  But  OuUen 
was  so  treated.  Every  great  and  original  mind  must  be  prepared  fior 
obloquy.  **  Uambition  c'est  une  candidature  an  martyre."  For  our- 
selves, we  shall  only  venture  to  affirm  in  reference  to  the  subject  of 
fover  and  its  treatm^it,  that  whatever  theory  of  morbid  action  or  of 
the  ri^t  means  of  encountering  its  efibcts  may  obtain  at  tliia  or  at  snf 
period,  we  are  persuaded  that  no  recent  writers  have  known  mom 
than  Cullen  knew;  and  certainly  they  have  not  succeeded  in  impM^aMg 
tiieir  knowledge  to  their  generation  in  language  half  so  peByicno—  as 
did  their  illustxious  predecessor,  whffli  he  wrote : 

"  This  theory  of  fever  amounts  to  no  more  than  saying  that  there  are  certaia 
states  of  the  body  whioh  are  combined  togetherin  aoertun  order  of  suooeasioB. 

aBBQBSOl 


and  that  for  this  constant  combination  they  are  to  be  eonsidocBd  as 

causes  and  effects.   This  I  assume  as  a  fact,  and  I  suppose  that  this  connexioa 

is  determined  by  a  eertain  mechanisa  or  organisation  of  tiM^  body,  but  I  do 
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Bot  pretend  to  explain  the  nature  of  this.  I  miffht  offer  conjectures  upon  this 
tabjee^  hat  while  they  are  onlj  conjectores,  1  shall  not  trouble  you  with 
tiiem,  so  ahall  go  no  further.'* 

But  to  turn  to  a  less  limited  field,  we  may  remark  that  there  is 
abundant  evidence  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Cullen  of  his  singular  accu- 
ncy  of  oboervation.  A  physician  of  our  own  day,  whose  path  has 
ima  smmed  by  a  brighter  scientific  light,  whose  experience  has  been 
immenae,  and  whose  felicity  of  diction  has  caused  his  lectures  to  be 
Xi^glffded  m  the  very  perfection  of  medical  literature,  fully  confirms 
I>r.  Cullen  in  his  views  of  the  frequent  connexion  between  luemoptysiB 
wmd  phtliisia  pulmonaUs,  and  of  their  league  with  what  we  term  a 
mufukKia  diathessB.* 

Nor  IB  the  ^  Nbsologist's*  accuracy  less  remarkable  in  a  disease 
(j»  to  apetk)  of  a  less  objective  character — mellitic  diabetes.  For 
eampantively  little  was  known  in  the  last  century  of  animal  chemistry 
Sttd  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  kidneys.  And  yet  Cullen  and 
Anout  coineide  in  stating  that  the  undue  prevalence  of  the  saccharine 
element  in  this  disease  is  dependent  chiefly  upon  defective  assimilating 
processes  in  the  stomach,  though  the  later  physician  does  not  entirely 
fl^Mrate  diabetes  from  structural  changes  in  the  organs  which  secrete 
ik^  urine.  In  short,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  Cullen  was  not 
anly  a  very  accomplished  physician,  but  a  .very  safe  and  judicious 
pVBCtiticHieF.  We  can  only  discover  one  of  the  accidents  of  the  life 
terrestrial  in  which,  imbibing  a  fallacy  now  exploded,  he  must  have 
vcpedited  the  translation  of  mortality  to  celestial  regions  It  was  his 
to  recommend  the  injection  of  tobacco-smoke  into  the  intestinal 
in  cases  of  drowning,  the  object  being  "  to  restore  the  action  of 
tlie  moving  fibres."  A  letter,  by  the  way,  from  Dr.  Cullen  to  Lord 
CSathcart,  on  ^  The  Recovery  of  Apparently  Drowned  Persons,"  if  not 
tile  cause  of,  was  at  least  strictly  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  our 
Boyal  Humane  Society,  which  was  instituted  in  London  in  1774,  in 
imitaition  of  similar  societies  in  Amsterdam,  Mibin,  Venice,  Hamburgh 
and  Faxi& 

We  have  now  arrived  at  that  period  in  the  life  of  Cullen  whes 
aetrve  duties  cease  and  firiends  and  companions  are  one  by  one  removed ; 
and  there  remains  but  to  the  good  physician  to 

•*  Awmit  alika  the  ineTitable  bonr.** 


Hume  and  William  Hunter  have  both  gone  away  into  the 
oouutcy  from  which  there  is  no  return.  The  philosopher  and 
Uitorian  died  in  Ai:^st,  1776,  and  CuUen's  account  of  the  cheerfol- 
a«B  and  serenity  (which  he  himself  personally  witnessed)  of  the  closing 
aoene^  as  conveyed  in  a  letter  to  William  Hunter,  is  one  of  the  most 
intereating  records  in  these  volumes^  We  shall  give  our  readers  its 
penultimate  paragraph : 

"These  are  a  few  particulars,  which  may  perhaps  appear  trifling,  but  to  me 
ao  particulars  seem  trifling  that  relate  to  so  great  a  man.    It  is  perhaps  from 

»  8»  Dr.  W9)tmm*9  LectarM  on  tte  Prinoipleg  and  Prtetfce  of  Itodldne. 
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trifles  that  wc  can  best  distinguish  the  tranquillity  and  cheerfulness  of  the. 
philosopher,  at  the  time  when  the  most  part  of  mankind  are  under  diaqoiet, 
anxiety,  and  sometimes  even  horror.  I  consider  the  sacrifice  of  the  cock  as  % 
more  certain  evidence  of  the  tranquillity  of  Socrates  than  his  *  Discourse  on 
Immortality.' "  (Vol.  i.  p.  609.) 

Seven  years  later  (in  March,  1783), William  Hunter  also  surrendered 
to  the  rigorous  besieger  of  the  citadel  of  life.  The  foundations  had 
long  been  sapped  by  hard  work  and  "  wandering  gout,"  and  at  the 
age  of  sixty -five  the  garrison  capitulated.  Bat  a  yet  greater  calamity 
was  in  store  for  CuUen.  In  1786,  Mrs.  CuUen  expired  at  Ormiston 
Hill,  the  country  seat  which  he  had  purchased  sixteen  years  previously.. 
Before  this  event,  it  would  appear  that  the  physician  had  shown  some, 
symptoms  of  depression,  which  the  editors  are  not  backward  in  attri- 
buting to  the  old  enemy,  *'  Dr.  John  Brown,"  and  that  "  BruDoniaaT 
business  to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  But  these  symptoms  were 
clearly  the  natural  failings  of  age,  to  which  all  men  are  obnoxious.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  indications  of  decline  were  leisened  by 
his  bereavement.  But  in  the  society  of  his  daughter,  the  pursuits  of 
his  garden  and  his  farm,  and  the  composition  of  his  last  work—a 
'  Treatise  of  the  Materia  Medica* — he  found  no  little  measure  of  con* 
solation.  Of  a  truth,  this  is  more  than  we  have  ourselves  been  able  to 
discover,  in  the  hundred  pages  devoted  by  the  editors  to  the  anU  and 
post  literature  of  this  subject — pages  which  are  most  wei^nsome  and 
unnecessary. 

Dr.  Cullen  appears  to  have  manifested  considerable  reluctance  to 
resign  his  professorship  in  the  University — a  reluctance  which  perhaipB 
he  inherited  from  his  predecessor,  and  which  history  teaches  us  is 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  transmission.  He  did  so,  however,  in  1789, 
and  the  patrons  paid  him  the  compliment  of  re-electing  him,  and 
appointing  an  '*  assistant  and  successor"  to  do  the  work  of  which  he 
had  really  for  some  time  been  incapable.  But  Dr.  James  Gr^oiy 
only  acted  in  the  former  capacity  for  two  months,  for  William  Cdle& 
died  on  the  5th  of  Febiniary,  1790,  having  attained  the  patriarchal 
age  of  eighty  years. 

Of  his  seven  sons  and  four  daughters,  the  third  son,  Archibald,  wha 
graduated  M.D.  at  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  went  to  the  ^glish 
Chancery  Bar,  has  proved  the  channel  for  direct  lineal  descent  His 
eldest  son  is  now  a  Lieut. -General  iu  H.M.  Indian  army,  and  Politicil 
Besident  at  Travancore,  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  We  trust  thtt 
the  name  will  not  become  extinct  with  him,  and  that  though  he  has 
already  exceeded  the  Psalmist's  limitation,  he  may  long  survive  that 
rigorous  climate.  It  is  a  charity,  likewise,  to  express  a  wish  that  hit 
constitution  may  not  be  unduly  depressed  by  the  perusal  of  the 
volumes,  from  which  we  have  managed  with  some  difficulty  to  extrMt 
a  continuous  narrative  of  his  grandfather's  career. 

In  conclusion,  we  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  speak  in  higher  tenns 
of  a  work  upon  which  it  is  evident  there  has  been  bestow^  a  greafc 
deal  of  care  and  attention,  and  whose  publication  in  its  now  oomplsfte 
form  is  the  result  of  labours  extending  over  many  years.     These  cir> 
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nsianoes,  howeyer,  do  but  make  the  case  more  distressing,  and  force 
m  us  the  avowal  that  we  would  gladly  exchange  half  the  leaniiug 

twice  the  discretion  here  made  manifest.  In  other  words,  we 
icild  have  preferred  a  readable  and  compendious  memoir  to  an 
borately  discursive  and  pretentious  treatise.  If  there  is  a  man  of 
others  on  our  ancestral  roll  of  whom  a  well-constructed  and  pleasant 
Tative  would  have  been  welcome^  that  man  is  William  CuUen  ;  for 

possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  that  ^correctness  of  principle,  and 
vietj  of  judgment,  and  freedom  from  ostentation,  which  have  made 
erential  esteem  for  his  memory  a  sort  of  professional  ti'adition.  His 
graphy,  in  an  available  form,  would  be  one  of  the  healthiest  things 
put  into  the  hands  of  those  just  initiating  their  medical  studies,  as 
1  as  of  those  who  for  years  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of 
cUcal  labour.    In  its  present  shape,  however,  it  would  weigh  down 

most  ardent  disciple  of  .^Elsculapius,  and  alarm  him  at  the  veiy 
ials  of  special  literature;  for  the  fact  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that 
I  bulky  tomes  which  we  have  now  reviewed  are  a  huge  mistake,  and 
00  united  biographies  a  ponderous  infliction. 


Review  V. 

JHseases  peculiar  to  Women  ;  including  Displacements  of  the  Uterus, 
By  Dr.  Kodqe,— Philadelphia,  1860.     pp.  469. 

lOTHEB  work  on  the  diseases  of  women,  of  royal  dimensions  from 
coyal  America  !  Our  friends  across  the  Atlantic  do  not  appear  yet 
bave  learned  that  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  or  that  conciseness  in 
iting  is  more  practically  advantageous  than  a  multiplication  of  lines 
1  pages.  So,  in  the  present  instance.  Dr.  Hodge  has  entailed  upon 
readers  the  labour  of  wading  through  a  large  book  for  information 
^  might  have  been  much  more  usefully  imparted  in  a  volume  a 
irter  the  size.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  book  does  not 
itain  many  very  practical  and  useful  observations;  but  the  mass  of 
interesting  material  within  which  they  are  enclosed  will  probably 
a  hindrance  to  their  free  circulation,  especially  amongst  a  profession 
bose  members  are  notoriously  disinclined  to  any  unnecessary  amount 
leading.  Dr.  Hodge  has  divided  his  book  into  three  parts,  each 
itajm'ng  several  chapters.  The  first  part  comprises  Diseases  of 
riioHan ;  the  second^  Displacements  of  the  Uterus ;  and  the  thirds 
seases  of  Sedation.  His  opinion  is,  that  the  diseases  peculiar  to 
imen  may  be  traced  to  the  effects  of  irritation  and  of  sedation  in  the 
Snent  tissues  and  organs  of  the  economy,  especially  of  the  uterine 
itan;  and  he  lays  great  stress  upon  the  important  part  which  dis* 
loements  of  the  uterus  play  in  their  production,  devoting  no  less 
in  nine  chapters  to  the  consideration  of  the  various  displacements  of 
B  uterus  and  their  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment.  We  are  our- 
yes  impressed  with  the  importance  of  such  displacements  as  causes 
much  general  disorder  of  the  health,  and  are  convinced  that  they 
wrve  more  attention  than,  for  various  reasons,  professional  men  have 
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generally  accorded  them.  Tbej  are,  we  are  fiolly  persuaded,  frequenilf 
the  obscure  caoses  of  many  mental  and  bodily  disorders,  tba  aonroe  of 
much  moral  infirmity,  and,  in  conjanction  with  constipation,  the  moit 
fruitful  exciters  of  hyateriGal  disease.  We  fiilly  coocnr  in  tbe  fbllowisg 
remarks  of  our  author  on  irritable  vulva  and  vagina.     He  aays : 


*'Byfar  the  most  frecpent  cause  is  uterine  displacement,  whidb, 
rendering  the  uterus  sensitive,  directly  and  indirectly  affects  the  vagina,  paitij 
by  the  sympathetic  extension  of  the  symptoms  of  ner?ons  irritation  ftrni  t» 
womb,  aoid  partly  by  the  pressure,  dn^gme,  and  similar  souroes  of  irdtitiaB 
from  a  prolapsed,  retroveited,  or  retroflekea  uterus."  (p.  135.) 

We  may  also  add  our  belief  that  mndi  of  the  vice  of  seoiet  wiS" 
excitement  is  due  to  these  causes,  and  maybe  remedied  by  replacing  the 
uterus  in  its  normal  position,  at  the  same  time  warning  the  snbjedx  of 
them,  with  kindness  and  considerate  alignment,  against  the  great  evBBfo 
be  apprehended  by  pursuing  such  practices,  of  which  evih  the  muhappy 
patients  themselves  may  have  been  entirely  ignorant.  No  doubt  n 
delicate  a  subject  requires  very  delicate  management;  bat  a  weA- 
regulated  mind  will  find  out  how  best  to  deal  with  it ;  and  why,  we 
would  ask,  should  we  hesitate  to  try  to  obviate  the  conseqoences  in 
the  one  sex  more  than  in  the  other  ) 

By  the  term  irrUdbilUy,  our  author  simply  means  a  capability  of 
receiving  impressions  firom  surrounding  agents,  and  thus  pBodbaig 
phenomena.  It  is  the  ^  capability  of  being  acted  upon."  The  agenti 
which  excite  or  disturb  the  irritability  of  the  tissues  are  termed  ''tnv 
tarUs,^  Those  which  depress  or  diminish  its  intensity  are  caOed 
"  aedaUveB."  An  irritant,  acting  on  the  irritability  of  a  par^prodiiov 
an  "  irriiatum,*^  A  sedative  causes  a  state  of  **aedatum.  The  onaii 
an  exaltation,  the  other  a  diminution  of  vital  excitements.  On 
great  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  maintain  that,  in  many  casa^ 
the  independence  of  nervous  diseases  is  complete;  and  also  that,  wh6n 
complications  exist  demanding  therapeutical  assistance,  the  aenrotiB 
affection  is  often  primary  and  of  essential  importance,  and  demsndli 
the  chief  attention  of  the  practitioner.  The  following  remarb  dtsuis 
attention,  referring  as  they  do  to  a  point  which  we  believe  to  be  mm 
frequently  overlooked  than  regarded,  notwithstanding  its  ahnost  vitd 
importance  in  the  treatment  of  what  is  called  nervousness: 


''These  neurotic  complaints  vrt  phy^ieiU;  they  axe  in  every  way  as 

real  diseases  as  those  of  organic  life.  They  are  irritations  of'^the  medoDii| 
matter  of  the  brain,  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  of  their  radiations,  the  nerves;  M 
truly  as  organic  diseases,  inflammations,  fevers,  &c.,  are  irritations  of  the  hoBt^ 
arteries,  capillaries,  and  organic  ceils.  Since,  therefore,  the  eerelinnn  jb  tte 
organ  <^  the  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  body,  and  mental  and  moral  eaoses  wm 
give  origin  to  nervous  diseases,  and  since  remedies  of  an  intellectaal  and  nniK 
character  contribute  to  recovery  in  nervous  affections^  it  is  nnfiriftntiis;,  u 
as  well  as  unjust  and  cruel,  to  maintain  that  such  diseases  are  mental  cr 
moral,  a  perversion  of  the  '  intellect  or  the  heart,'  that  they  are  '  imaginaiv/  a 
'mere  notion,'  that  the  patient  is  'affected,'  wishes  to  oe  ' interestiii|L  to 
attract  'attention/  'has  a  bad  temper,'  and  that  she  would  recovw  *?  flhs 
made  the  effort,'  if  she  were  'forced  to  work,'  and  sndi  other  nnchszitdilr 
snggestions.    Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  bniiasii  of  ^  physuBui  is  wMl 
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being ;  and  althongh  he  ia  often  driven  to  the  domauis  of  the 
yid  of  the  moral  philosopher  to  detect  the  oaoaea,  or  to  famish  the 
I  agents  of  nervooa  diseases,  yet  he  should  be  slow  to  admit  that  his 
i  (Hitient  suffers  from  the  sisA^  of  her  mind  rather  than  of  her  body,  or 
t  to  friends  and  relations  that  his  would-be  patient  is  well  when  her 
isnesB  teUs  her  that  she  is  sick.  More  correct  mental,  as  well  as 
.  science  was  exhibited  by  a  distinguished  theologian,  who  declared 
Its  of  religions  melancholy  were  by  him  always  transferred  to  the 
il"  (p.  22.) 

author,  although  erideiitlj  a  praetieal  man,  is  nevertheleflB  yerj 
^  theory ;  the  readers  of  his  book  will  probably,  some  of  them, 
ined  to  break  a  lance  with  him  in  respect  to  several  of  bis  con- 
B^  and  we  shall  leave  it  to  the  combatants  to  fight  it  out 
K  themselves.  We  will,  however,  produce  a  specimen,  and  that 
bad  one,  of  his  reasoning  with  respect  to  a  very  interesting 
— namely,  the  distinction  between  '^injhmmaiory  and  simjoie 
wn$.^ 

\  i$iflammatorv  form  is  a  disease  essentially  of  the  ganglionic  nervous 
of  organic  lite.  It  arises  from  an  irritant  acting  on  the  organic  irrita- 
and  causes,  therefore,  an  organic  irritation,  which  is  more  or  less 
r  followed  by  a  congesdon,  first  and  chiefly  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and 
lently  of  the  larger  vessels.  It  begins  at  spots  or  points  where  the 
A  exists  most  intenselv,  although  oiffused  to  other  parts,  and  b  fol- 
if  the  cause  continue.  By  morbid  secretions,  alteration  and  destruction 
es.  The  nrnpU  congestion  is  an  affection  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous 
of  the  organs  of  ammal  life.  It  is  caused  by  peculiar  imtants,  acting 
mimal  imtability,  producing  therefore  animal  irritation.  This  peculiar 
'  irritation  of  the  cerebral  system  is  not  always  followed  by  congestion ; 
indications  of  its  existence  are  often  observed  without  any,  at  least 
ible,  evidences  of  congestion.  Even  when  congtstion  is  present,  it  is 
Bfaie  and  so  secondary,  that  it  is  often  ne^ected  in  therapeutics.  When 
ion  does  occur,  it  moves  witli  wonderful  rapidity,  involving  at  once 
id  small  vessels,  the  whole  of  an  organ  as  speeculy  as  a  part,  the  adjacent 
as  well  as  those  immediatelv  concerned.  How  rapidly  will  a  transient 
\  mantle  the  face,  neck,  ana  breast  of  a  modest  young  woman  with  a 
bhish !  How  suddenly  will  a  cerebral  irritation  be  sometimes  followed 
popleetio  congestion,  convulsions,  and  death!  How  instantaneouslv 
I  tooug^t  of  aWoved  infant  send  the  arterial  current  to  the  lachrymal 
■d  its  appendages,  for  the  effusion  of  tears  of  joy  or  sorrow ;  or  to  the 
icy  tissues,  for  the  production  of  food  for  a  dependent  babe !  Such 
ions  are  so  rapid  that,  in  common  language,  we  speak  of  a  rush  of 
]£  an  afflux,  or  sudden  determination,  of  enjg^rgement,  &o.  Great  as 
sngestiona  may  be,  profuse  as  are  the  secretions  or  the  effusions  which 
Qow,  stiU  the  discnargcs  are  not  morbid  in  their  character,  and  we 
t  no  disorganization.  The  integrity  of  the  organ  remains  perfect, 
some  mechanical  injury  ensues  from  the  effusion.  A  compression  or 
on  of  the  brain,  for  instance,  may,  of  course,  result  when  blood  is 
into  its  substance  or  cavities.  In  all  these  respects  the  distinctions 
itive,  and  bear  most  decidedly  upon  the  indication  for  treatment,  and  on 
ioe  of  therapeutical  agents."  (pp.  33,  34.) 

TorrkoM,  our  author,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  patholo- 
wundflrs  to  be  fiur  more  finM|aently  uterine  than  vaginal,  and 
BM'^"^  than  inflttmiBatoKy.     Thai  this  is  aflm  the  case^ 
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bave  had  opportunities  of  ascertaining  by  the  use  of  the  Bpecalum, 
when  we  have  seen  the  discharge  issuing  freely  from  the  month  of  the 
uterus.  Irritability  he  declares  to  be  the  proximate  or  essential  cause 
of  DysTMnorrhoBO,  When  this  exists,  any  normal  or  abnormal  excitant 
at  the  time  of  menstruation  will  produce  immediate  suffering,  neuralgie 
or  spasmodic;  when  severe,  it  is  accoinpanied  with  undue  congestioD, 
which  may  be  followed  by  free  discharges — menstrual,  hfemorrbagic, 
or  even  by  the  formation  and  extension  of  membranous  matters. 
Amenorrhcea  he  names  Sedation  of  the  TTterus,  and  considers  it^  in  all 
cases,  a  ^t^,  a  ifymptom,  of  abnormal  states  of  the  uterus,  of  the 
ovaries,  of  the  secretory  organs,  or  of  the  general  nervous  and  vascular 
systems.  It  is  not,  therefore,  amenable  to  specific  remedies— 
"  emmenagogues,**  as  they  are  caJled — to  re-excite  the  uterus;  and 
almost  every  practitioner,  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  empiric,  has 
found  himself  compelled  to  institute  a  general  course  of  treatment^ 
having  no  direct,  but  merely  an  indirect  and  secondary  influ^ice  upon 
the  pelvic  viscera,  (p.  420.) 

We  have  before  observed  that  a  large  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  displacements  of  the  uterus,  their  various  forms  being  accuratelj 
described  and  exemplified  by  diagrams.  The  treatment  recommended 
consists  principally  of  artificial  support  by  means  of  pessaries^  eveiy 
form  of  which  is  described  and  commented  upon,  with  the  result  gene- 
rally of  condemning  them  as  inefficient,  but  particularly  reoommending 
what  he  calls  "  lever  pessaries,"  a  modification  of  the  ring  pessary 
invented  by  himself.  *  We  are  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  most  rf 
his  observations  on  the  nature,  symptoms,  and  consequences  of  uterine 
displacements,  and  think  them  deserving  of  very  great  attention ;  bat 
as  to  the  treatment,  we  feel  sure  in  many  cases  no  form  of  pessary 
whatever  can  be  trusted,  or  even  employed,  and  that  often  consid^rahle 
relief  may  be  obtained  by  occasionally  adjusting  aud  rectifying  the 
position  of  the  womb  by  manual  interference,  and  guarding  the 
patients  against  whatever  may  be  likely  to  reproduce  displacement 
We  have  seen  several  extreme  cases  relieved  by  these  means,  when  the 
symptoms  were  of  a  nature  to  render  the  unfortunate  sufferer  onable 
to  mix  with  society,  attend  to  the  ordinary  social  duties  of  life,  or 
even  to  leave  her  bed;  and  under  certain  circumstances  we  place 
more  confidence  in  these  occasional  adjustments,  coupled  with  rest,  the 
local  application  of  cold  water,  and  such  treatment  as  may  improve 
the  general  health,  than  to  any  more  permanent  form  of  mechanical 
support;  for  it  is  just  in  such  cases  as  are  attended  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  general  distress  and  nervous  irritability  that  the  mechanical 
effects  of  pessaries  are  unbearable,  aggravating  rather  than  rdiering 
the  disorder  they  were  intended  to  remove. 

We  take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Hodge's  work,  without  entering  far- 
ther into  the  various  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  except  to  remarki 
that  with  respect  to  uterine  tumours — which  are  now  exciting  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  this  country — he  expresses  himself  very  8tr(XD|^ 
against  attempting  to  remove  them  by  operation.  Believing  the 
symptoms  resulting  from  these  growths  to  arise,  not  from  their  nature^ 
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mt  from  pressure  on  the  pelvic  tissues,  he  considers  that  vaginal 
opports  are  very  generally  not  only  adequate  to  their  relief,  even 
limng  a  long  life,  hut  are  for  more  certain  and  safe  than  a  resort  to 
adi  dangerous  operations  as  have  heen  proposed  for  their  removal. 
p.  375.) 
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•  Chrnnittry  /or  Schooie.  By  the  late  DiOKTSius  Labdkeb,  D.C.L. 
^—London,  1859. 
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Practical  Chemistry  in  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry.  Third 
Edition. — London, 
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r.  Chemical  Recreations  ;  a  Popular  Manual  of  Experimental  Chemistry. 
By  J.  J.  Griffin,  F.C.S.     Tenth  Edition.— Zonc^,  1860. 

L  An  Introduction  to  Practical  Chemistry,  including  Analysis.  By 
JoHK  E.  Bowman,  F.C.S.,  late  Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry 
in  King's  College,  London.  Edited  hy  C.  L.  Bloxah.  Third 
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I.  Handbook  of  Chemistry ,  Theoretical,  Practical,  and  TechnicaL  By 
F.  A.  Abel,  F.C.S.,  Chemist  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance ;  and  C. 
Jj,  Bloxah,  Professor  of  Practical  Chemistry  in  King's  College. 
Second  Edition. — London,  1858. 

\  A  Handbook  of  Organic  Chemistry  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By 
William  Gregory,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Fourth  Edition,  pp.  627. — 
London,  1856. 

I  A  Handbook  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  for  the  Use  oj  Students.  By 
the  same  Author.     Fourth  Edition. — London,  1857. 

),  Manual  of  Cliemistry.  By  the  late  George  Fownes,  F.R.S. 
Edited  by  H.  Bence  Jones,  M.D.,  F.It.S.,  and  A.  W.  Hofmann, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.     Eighth  Edition.— Zont/bn,  1861. 

iO.  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Tlieoretical  and  Practical.  In  Three  Parts. 
Part  I.  Chemical  Physics,  Part  II.  Inorganic  Cliemistry.  Part 
III.  Organic  Cliemistry.  By  W.  A.  Miller,  M.D.,  V.P.R.S., 
V.P.C.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistiy  in  King's  College,  London. — 
London. 

The  Same.     Second  Edition  of  Parts  I.  and  II. 

il.  Lehrbuch  der  Ofganischen  Chemie,  oder  der  Chemie  der  Eohlenstoff- 

verbindungen.     Yon  Dr.  Aug.  Kekul&     Erste  nnd  Zweite  Lie- 

fenmgen. — Erlangen,  1859-1860. 
Vext-Book  of  Organic  Chemistry,  or  the  Chemistry  of  Carbon-Compounds. 

By  Dr.  A.  Kjekul^  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 

Ghent.     Parts  L  and  II. 
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Gretiixe  Weluaxs,  late  PnDcipal  AsBisUmt  in  the  XJnireni^ 
lAbontories  of  Edmbnrgh  and  Glasgow. — London^  1858. 

14.  A  Handbook  of  Chemiad  Jimmjmimiian.  By  C.  Gbeville  Wil- 
HAMS. — Landonj  1857. 

15.  A  Handbook  of  Chemical  AnalytUy  adapUd  te  tke  Umimry  Nokh 
turn.  Baaed  on  the  Foorth  Edition  of  H.  Wqj/s  'Ankatnngwr 
Chemischen  Analjac'    Bj  F.  T.  GasnrGTOH« — LamdoH^  1858. 

16.  Analytical  Tablet  for  the  Urn  of  Students  of  Prattiad  Chmkhy, 
By  MruAT  Thomsos,  M.D.,  ¥.C.S,'-£dinburgk,  186L 

17.  A  Manual  of  Qualitative  Chemical  Anafyms.  By  A.  Bbauohaxp 
KoRTHCOTE,  F.C.S. ;  and  Abthub  H.  Chubch,  F.CS. — f4mdf% 
1858. 

1&  A  Set  of  Labds for  EeagenU ;  anda  TaiUeqf  AUmnic  TTei^M- 
coring  to  die  Unitary  Notation,  Arranged  bj  Abxhdb  SL 
Qextbcb,  RA,  Y.Q.^— Oxford  and  London,  1859. 

19.  A  System  of  Instruction  in  Qualitative  Chemioai  Ancdysis,  By  Dr. 
C.  R]E3UGius  FbbseiiIUS)  Director  of  the  Laboratory  at  Wietbadesi 
Fifth  Edition.  Edited  by  J.  Lloyd  Buluxsk,  F.G.a— Zoiidcni, 
1859. 

20.  A  System  of  Instruction  in  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis.  By 
Dr.  C.  R  Fbesekius.  Third  Edition.  Edited  bj  J.  Llot9 
Bullock. — London,  1860. 

21.  Traits  Complet  de  Chimie  Analytique.  Par  M.  Hsm  Boss. 
Edition  FranQaise  Originale. — Paris. 

A  Complete  Treatise  on  Analytical  Chemistry.  By  TTgnraTfJi^  BoOL 
A  New  Edition. 

22.  Handbook  of  Inorganic  Analysis.  By  Fbiedrich  Wohuo^  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Ediled  bj 
A.  W.  HoMANN,  Ph.D.,  Y.B.B.— London,  1854. 

23.  Handbook  of  Organic  Analysis.  By  Justus  Lmia,  ProfiBMor  tf 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Munich.  Edited  by  A.  W.  HoF- 
MANN. — London,  1858. 

What  text-book  shall  1  use  as  the  basis  of  my  lectures)  what  manul 
of  general  chemistry  shall  I  advise  my  pupils  to  read  ?  what  system 
of  instruction  in  analysis  shall  I  adopt  in  my  laboratory  ?  We  mtj 
presume  that  every  chemical  teacher  proposes  to  himself  ea6k  qiMStion» 
as  these  before  beginning  his  active  duties ;  perhaps,  however,  a  letdj 
solution,  possibly  more  advantageous  to  the  profeanr  than  the  student, 
will  suggest  itself  should  the  teacher  be  himself  the  author  of  a  che- 
mical treatise.  While  giving  such  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the 
numerous  works  named  at  the  head  of  this  article  as  shall  soffioe  to 
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iiK>w  how  £ur  they  answer  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  written, 
9t  fer  whidi  they  may  be  wanted,  we  shaQ  endeavour  to  answer  the 
to  which  we  have  aUuded  by  describing  in  outline  a  complete 
of  practical  instruction  in  chemistry.     Our  list  might,  indeed, 

been  of  double  its  present  size,  had  not  the  limits  of  the  space  at 
our  di^Meal  prednded  each  enlargement,  while  the  inferiority  of  many 
e£  ihe  omitted  worlai  rendered  it  unnecessary. 

Wluitever  siay  be  the  ways  in  which  chemical  knowledge  is  to  be 

in  afterlife,  all  students  of  the  science  must  acquaint  them- 

with  its  main  &ots  by  the  same  course  of  experiment,  observsr 

and  study.  The  first  step  will  be  the  consideration  of  the  simplest 
and  most  general  laws  of  chemistry  ;  to  begin  by  an  examination  of 
its  miautiaB,  and  its  application  to  any  of  the  arte  is  a  mistake,  the 
bad  «fiects  of  which  subsequent  remedies  seldom  succeed  in  curing 
Qompletely. 

In  a  science  like  chemistry,  which  necessitates  a  constant  appeal  to 
the  Rnsea,  it  is  important  that  these  should  be  so  trained  as  to  appre- 
cute  the  valae  of  experimental  evidence,  and  the  relations  of  theory 
to  panaotioe,  and  of  facts  to  phenomena.  Continued  sight  of  apparatus 
and  of  the  performance  of  diverse  operations  by  more  advanced  workers, 
will  assist  the  progress  of  the  beginner  most  materially  at  first.  Suo- 
oees  is  here  in  great  measure  dependent  upon  the  thoughtful  exercise 
of  ihe  imitative  fiu^ulty,  and  thus  the  course  of  instruction  in  a  public 
kiboratory  presents  in  some  respects  an  advantage  over  that  of  a  private 
eohool  of  chemistry.  Anyhow,  the  personal  superintendence  of  the 
teacher  will  require  to  be  supplemented  by  book  instructions,  to  which 
reference  can  be  made  for  further  directions  and  details. 

The  precision  and  exactitude  of  the  hcts  of  chemistry  does  not  pre- 
dnde  variations  in  the  mode  of  teaching  this  science.  Some  instruc- 
tcNCB  lay  special  stress  on  one  characteristic  of  a  plan  of  teaching,  and 
aome  upon  another — in  either  case  neglecting  or  disparaging  other 
fiBatnres  of  no  less  importance.  Some  consider  that  tables  presenting 
at  a  glance  perfectly  methodical  schemes  of  recognising  by  successive 
atepa  the  various  members  of  what  is  termed  in  analytical  language  a 
gromgff  axe  to  the  last  degree  injurious  to  the  sound  progress  of  the 
learner.  These  writers  will  even  go  so  £Bur  as  to  entertain  a  doubt 
whether  the  student  should  tabulate  his  own  results  during  the  course 
of  an  analysis,  but  they  do  admit,  though  with  evident  i*eluctance, 
that  he  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  record  of  his  experiments.  With 
reference  to  the  supposed  disadvantages  of  tables,  the  English  trans- 
lator of  Dr.  Fresenius's  work  on  qualitative  analysis  says  that  they 
^ serve  no  really  good  purpose;  they  rather,  on  the  contrary,  supply 
but  very  superficial  information,  and  satisfy  the  student  before  they 
have  really  informed  him."*  There  is  no  doubt  an  element  of  truth 
In  this  sweeping  assertion,  for  the  directions  in  tables  may  certainly  be 
followed  in  a  merely  mechanical  way,  without  the  exercise  of  memory 
or  judgment.  But  it  is  in  fact  essentially  impossible  to  represent  the 
processes  of  analysis  except  in  tabular  statements.  As,  therefore,  the 
miffthodff  chT  analysis  are  tabular  in  reality,  they  may  as  well  be  repre- 
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Rented  so  in  appearance  also.  But  in  FreaeniiiB^B  book,  each  taUe,  iih 
stead  of  being  methodically  concentrated  on  one  page,  is  Bprad  in 
detailed  fulness  over  three  or  four.  No  teacher  who  has  had  any 
practical  experience  of  the  errors  into  which  students  continuallj  fiiU, 
of  their  wants,  and  of  the  ways  in  which  these  may  best  be  satasfied, 
would  put  into  their  hands  a  volume  of  tables,  without  a  oouxse  of 
careful  preparatory  training,  nor  would  he  comm^ice  a  coarae  of  piao* 
tical  laboratory  instruction  by  offering  his  pupils  for  analysis  substtficeB, 
however  simple,  the  composition  of  which  was  not  disclosed  to  them. 
The  duties  of  a  laboratory  often  fall  chiefly  upon  the  professor's  anb- 
tant,  and  we  have  heard  of  cases  where  the  assistant  not  having  him- 
self had  the  necessary  training  in  a  well-organized  public  scfix)!  of 
chemistry,  has  actually  given  pupils  an  analysis  to  make  before  th^ 
have  prepared  a  common  gas,  or  made  themselves  acquainted  with  tiie 
appearance  and  properties  of  the  more  usual  elements,  or  studied  tlie 
reactions  of  the  more  frequently  occurring  bases  and  acids. 

The  plan  of  a  really  efficient  course  of  chemical  instruction  may  be 
traced  in  a  few  words.  A  preliminary  acquaintance  is  first  to  be  made 
with  the  chemical  as  distinguished  from  the  physical  properties  of 
matter;  with  the  modem  idea  of  simple  and  compound  bodies;  with 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  cohesion  and  affinity,  and  with  the  dream- 
stances  that  modify  these  phenomena;  with  the  different  conditions  of 
matter,  and  with  the  use  of  the  expressions  atoms,  molecules,  and 
atomic  weights  or  equivalents.  Hence  the  learner  will  be  led  to  the 
study  of  symbols  and  their  uses  when  combined  into  formulsB  for  ex- 
pressing the  constitution  and  relations  of  different  chemical  substanoei. 
From  formulae  by  which  chemical  existences  are  signified,  he  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  equations  by  which  chemical  changes 
are  repre^sented.  The  teiminology  of  the  science  will  next  claim  the 
student's  attention ;  he  will  leam  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  nd- 
phide,  sulphite^  suliyhate,  and  the  relation  of  the  bodies  thus  designated 
to  their  originating  acids.  A  lecturer  having  an  adequate  knoi^edge 
of  the  subject  will  be  able  to  make  all  the  above  points  clear  to  the 
beginner,  who  would  do  well  afterwards  to  refresh  his  memory  bj  a 
careful  study  of  the  opening  chapters  of  some  elementary  treatise  on 
chemistry.  In  fact,  the  importance  to  the  student,  especially  in  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  of  attendance  on  a  continuous  course  of  lec- 
tures, can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 

The  student  now  commences  practical  work  in  a  laboratory,  some 
such  plan  as  the  following  being  pursued.  An  acquaintance  should  at 
first  be  made  with  all  the  more  common  elements,  so  as  to  enable  the 
student  to  recognise  them  when  they  occur  in  subsequent  experi- 
ments. Under  the  personal  superintendence  of  a  teacher,  he  will  theo 
prepare,  collect,  and  ex[)eriment  with  various  gases  —  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  for  instance.  This 
done,  several  simple  salts  are  next  given  him,  both  in  the  dry  iionn 
and  in  solution;  he  is  told  what  they  are^  and  has  merely  to  apply 
to  them  in  regidar  order,  and  that  order  invariably  the  same;,  all  the 
tests  mentioned  in  hb  manual  of  analysis,  in  the  sections  ou  chemical 
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raactions.  Thus  he  identifies  each  substance  by  direct  experiment 
with  the  description  which  he  has  previously  read  of  it.  Thus  he 
Biakes  himself  master  of  those  reactions  upon  which  the  recognition 
and  separation  of  bases  and  acids  are  founded.  After  he  has  studied 
a  group,  he  may  perhaps  be  called  upon  to  exercise  his  recently 
acquired  knowledge  in  detecting  one  or  more  members  of  that  group, 
1>at  this  is  generally  deferred  to  a  later  period,  when  he  has  become 
acquainted  with  the  leading  reactions  of  all  the  groups  or  subdivisions. 
The  student  is  now  offered  substances  for  investigation,  their  nature 
not  being  disclosed  to  him.  At  first  they  contain  no  more  than  one 
baaic  and  one  acid  radical.  He  takes  a  small  portion  of  the  sub- 
stance in  a  dry  condition,  and  submits  it  to  a  preliminary  examination, 
chiefly  with  the  aid  of  the  blowpipe.  But  the  student  pui*sues  his 
analysis  further,  operatiog  also  in  the  tvet  way.  In  tabulating  the 
lesiilts  which  ensue  from  the  application  of  tests  in  orderly  sequence, 
he  reserves  for  each  division  of  each  step  an  exactly  corresponding 
place,  never  putting  the  residue  or  precipitate  in  that  corner  which  the 
JSttrate  or  solution  ought  to  occupy.  Beginning  with  the  simplest,  he 
proceeds  step  by  step  to  the  analysis  of  the  most  complicated  mixtures, 
the  more  difficult  operations  of  quantitative  and  organic  analysis  com- 
pleting his  course. 

Throughout  his  coui*se,  the  student  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed 
with  the  absolute  necessity  of  applying  chemical  reagents  or  tests  in  a 
definite  order.  The  difference  between  group  tests  and  special  tests 
must  be  clearly  seen,  and  the  rash  and  premature  use  of  the  latter 
daring  the  course  of  an  analysis  carefully  avoided.  We  quote  some 
remarks  on  this  subject  from  Messrs.  Northcote  and  Church's  ^  Manual 
of  Analysis'  (p.  388)  : 

"  The  student  cannot  be  warned  too  early  of  the  extreme  folly  of  what  may 
be  termed  analytical  angling — of  the  promiscuous  employment  of  tests  which, 
when  properly  applied,  are  extremely  effective  in  detecting  individual  sub- 
stances. Complicated  results  may  thus  ensue,  to  unravel  which  may  baffle  all 
the  ingenuity  of  the  student ;  many  substances,  too,  may  thus  be  entirely  over- 
looked in  consequence  of  the  special  test  employed  actinj?  upon  bodies  other 
than  the  one  sought  for,  and  in  a  way  not  remembered.  To  take  an  instance 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  laboratory.  The  student  has  a  solution  to  ana- 
lyse, tte  colour  of  which  is  green.  He  instantly  concludes  that  the  base  is 
Qopper,  and  instead  of  employing  the  ordinary  sequence  of  group  tests,  he 
devises  a  short  and  easy  method.  Knowing  that  hydrate  of  ammonium  gives 
a  characteristic  reaction  with  copper  salts,  he  adds  "it ;  a  green  precipitate  is 
formed,  and  then  rc-dissolved ;  but  the  solution  does  not  present  the  deep  blue 
colour  of  cuprammonium  salts.  Thus  he  is  disappointed,  but  still,  under  the 
impression  that  he  is  dealmg  with  a  copper  salt,  he  tries  the  action  of  hydrate 
of  potassium ;  a  green  precipitate  occurs,  somewhat  pale,  it  is  true,  but  the 
student  nevertheless  re^ds  it  as  conBrmatorv  of  his  original  supposition. 
Perrocyanide  of  potassium  is  next  added,  ana  the  green  precipitate  which 
follows  is  a  new  perplexity.  In  despair  at  these  results,  so  conflicting  and  so 
contradictory  of  his  original  idea,  he  adds  sulphide  of  ammonium ;  the  black 
sulphide  formed  confirms  his  first  supposition;  the  doubts  consequent  upon 
the  previous  reaction  clear  away,  and  he  definitely  pronounces  the  solution  to 
ContaiD  copper.  Why  has  nickel  been  thus  obviously  mistaken  for  cooper  P 
Baoanse  the  experimenter,  m  defiance  of  the  conflicting  evidence  which  the 
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special  tests  have  afforded,  has  entirely  neslecfced  all  proper  seqaenoe  of  espe* 
riincnt,  and  omitted  to  iH[)ply  the  test  which  claims  precedence  of  aE— ue 
group  reagent,  hydrosulphnnc  acid  in  an  acid  solution,  oy  the  empbymeniof 
whicn  he  would  at  once  have  been  able  to  decide  the  question  about  which  so 
much  time  has  been  wasted." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  the  way  in  which  a  laboratoiy  rf 
instruction  should  be  arranged,  and  this,  in  &ct,  could  not  be  properly 
done  without  the  aid  of  numerous  illustrations;  but  we  may  refer  to 
one  or  two  important  points  in  the  conduct  of  a  chemical  school  Of 
these,  the  most  essential  is,  that  the  teacher  who  has  charge  of  the 
public  laboratory  should  visit  every  student  once  or  oflener  each  day^ 
in  order  to  examine  the  tabulated  results  of  his  experiments,  and  to 
point  out  how  far  his  conclusions  are  borne  out  by  the  premisses  on 
which  they  are  based.  Where  this  regular  visitation  is  neglected,  the 
progress  of  the  students  cannot  be  satis&ctory  and  certain.  We  have 
before  mentioned  the  propriety  of  initiating  the  learner  into  the  more 
common  processes  of  chemicid  manipulation  on  bis  first  introdnction 
to  practical  work.  Where  the  number  of  pupils  is  considerable,  these 
processes  may  be  performed  by  them  in  a  class,  the  demonstrator 
having  first  of  all  performed  the  experiments  himself,  shown  them  ia 
all  their  details,  and  in  every  stage  of  preparation.  Even  such  appa- 
rently simple  operations  as  boring  corks,  bending  glass  tubee^  and 
measuring  gases,  are  not  so  easily  performed  by  the  beginner  as  to 
render  instructions  unnecessary.  Each  complete  set  of  apparatus  may 
be  shared  by  two  students.  Such  practical  classes  have  been  veij 
successful  in  King's  CoUege,  London,  Mr.  Bowman's  work  serving  ai 
an  efficient  text-book  ;  and  have  been  largely  adopted  elsewhere^  as  at 
the  University  laboratory  of  Oxford.  In  the  latter  case,  they  have 
been  arranged  to  correspond  generally  with  the  professor^s  lectures,  so 
that  the  chief  ex|)eriment8  made  in  each  lecture  shall  be  repeated  by 
the  students  themselves  in  the  practical  class  meeting  next  after.  The 
following  quotation  from  a  prospectus  of  this  class  for  elementaiy 
practical  instruction  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  its  scope: 

"  The  subiects  treated  of  during  the  term  will  be  as  follows : 

"  Manipulation  of  gases  insoluble  (or  nearly  so)  in  water. 

''  Preparation,  collection,  and  properties  of  hydrogen  and  of  oxygen. 

"  Synthesis  of  water  and  the  reduction  of  metallic  oxides. 

*' Preparation  of  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere  and  from  chemical  com* 

pounds. 
*'  Method  of  determining  the  densities  of  gases :  use  of  the  balance. 
"  Manipulation  of  gases  soluble  in  water. 

Methods  of  collecting  soluble  gases.    Preparation  of  ammonia,  of  chlo- 
rine, and  of  hydrochloric  acid;  difference  in  the  density  of  th^  gases. 

Collection  by  displacement.     Use  of  the  mercurial  trough. 
"  Estimation  of  gases. 
**  Estimation  by  weight. 
^'Estimation  by  volume,  and  method  for  the  accurate  measurement  of  giset. 
^'Analysis  of  air." 

A  second  and  more  advanced  terminal  course  includes  the  estimatioa 
of  carbonic  acid  by  volume  and  by  weight;  the  formation  of  carbooio 
oxide  j  the  oxidation  of  oxalic  acid  by  metallic  peroxide^  and  thfl 
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aethod  founded  thereon  for  determining  (e.g.)  peroxide  of  manganese ; 
lormatioo,  Ao.,  of  sulphnronB  acid ;  yolumetric  determination  of  iodine; 
pfepazmtion  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen ;  method  of  CayoDdish  for  the 
analysis  of  air;  and  numerons  operations  connected  with  nitric  acid, 
ejmnogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  arseniuretted  hydrogen. 

There  is  still  another  means  of  imparting  information  which  has  not 
M  yet  been  systematically  adopted  with  reference  to  chemistry,  bat 
which  in  other  sciences  has  been  employed  under  judicious  manage- 
ment with  considerable  snocess.     A  mnseam  illastrative  of  chemical 
■eience  has  yet  to  be  formed,  but  it  might  without  doubt  be  so 
imnged  as  to  prove  of  very  high  educational  value.     We  do  not 
Mean  that  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  chemical  specimens  would  be 
of  any  use  :  to  adopt  no  other  principle  of  classification  but  the  sise 
of  the  bottles,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  arranging  the 
^Mciraens  belonging  to  the  Chemical  Society  of  London,  might  answer 
fer  a  curioflity-show,  but  not  for  a  really  scientific  museum.  An  effective 
diemieai  museum  should  avoid  in  particular  two  faults  very  conspi- 
oaonB  in  most  collections  relating  to  other  branches  of  natural  science ; 
bt  QBoally  the  various  objects,  if  labelled  at  all,  merely  inform  us 
ttiat  such-and-such  a  number  has  been  assigned  thrao,  or  that  they 
were  presented  by  Mr.  or  Mrs.  So-and-So.     And  then  how  absurd  is 
the  collocation — we  cannot  caU  it  the  arrangement — of  the  specimens. 
It  may  be  very  amusing,  but  we  venture  to  doubt  whether  it  be  very 
ioatmotive  to  see  hung  in  the  closest  proximity  in  Crosthwaite's  Kes- 
widc  Museum  a  cluster  of  fifty-five  nuts  from  Greystoke  Park,  slippers 
of  rattlesnake-skin,  and  the  helmet  of  an  Irish  dragoon.     And  even 
the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford  scarcely  presents  a  more  favourable 
ippearance,  although  we  are  told  that  its  contents  have  been  "  arranged 
with  the  greatest  accuracy  by  J.  S.  Duncan,  D.C.L.,  according  to  the 
best  recognised  system.**     As,  however,  we  ascend  the  staircase  of  this 
fiunous  museum,  we  find  on  our  right  some  Indian  canoes  arranged 
irith  great  taste  upon  fragments  of  Egyptian  sarcophagi;  and  when  we 
Bjet  into  the  grand  saloon  itself  we  perceive,  "  in  the  fifth  window- 
place^  a  model  in  plaster  of  the  field  of  Waterloo,  representing  the 
position  of  the  contending  armies  when  the  Prussians  approached ;  also 
I  Babylonish  brick.    To  the  right  of  the  window  is  a  portrait  of  ilary 
Davis,  on  whose  head  grew  two  horns,  which  she  shed  twice."     It  is 
lot  enough  to  collect  objects ;  they  must  also  be  classified ;  descrip- 
;ion,  too,  whether  conveyed  by  one  means  or  another,  must  follow 
classification. 

In  the  lecture  and  the  laboratory,  chemical  apparatus  and  chemical 
>roducts  are  frequently  displayed,  yet  in  an  extensive  and  well- 
irranged  chemiced  museum  of  reference,  the  student  might  make 
arther  and  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  what  he  has  before  seen 
»nly  occasionally  or  at  a  distance.  The  specimens  might  be  so  arranged 
nd  described  as  to  illustrate  chemical  symbols,  types,  nomenclature, 
ormulse,  and  equations.  Wherever  the  abbreviated  language  of  sym- 
)ols  was  empli^ed,  the  longer  names  should  by  no  means  be  omitted, 
nd  the  stodbat  might  thus  imperceptibly  learn  the  connexion  of  the 
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two  metliods  of  expression.  In  such  a  collection  chemical  apparatus 
will  find  a  ])lace  as  well  as  chemical  substances;  crystallograpbj, 
chemical  processes,  and  many  of  the  arts  dependent  thereon,  may  also 
be  illustrated  bj  models,  drawings,  and  diagrams. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  notice  as  briefly  as  possible  some  of  tbe 
numerous  books  which  have  been  published  within  the  last  few  years 
as  guides  for  the  student  of  chemistry,  pointing  out  the  leading  ch^ 
racteristics  of  each  work. 

Dr.  Lardner*s  '  Chemistry  for  Schools*  answers^  we  think,  the  pur- 
pose of  its  projector  as  stated  in  his  preface.  It  is  intended  for  tbe 
use  of  schools  and  families,  and  "  comprehends  so  much  of  the  elemeuts 
of  chemistry  as  may,  with  moderate  attention,  be  acquired  within  a 
reasonable  time  by  the  younger  class  of  students,  and  even  as  much  as 
may  suffice  for  those  who,  being  more  advanced  in  life,  desire  merely 
to  obtain  a  general  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  material  world, 
and  of  the  chief  compounds  into  which  they  enter.**  The  price  of  the 
book  is  extremely  moderate,  and  it  is  illustrated  with  numerous  en- 
gravings. Many,  if  not  all  of  these  we  recognise  as  old  friends,  whose 
acquaintance  we  first  made  in  the  works  of  Beguault  and  other  Frendi 
chemists,  and  not  a  few  have  already  done  duty  in  other  books  by 
Dr.  Lardner.  The  foreign  origin  of  the  illustrations  is  disclosed  by 
the  constant  appearance  in  them  of  charcoal  furnaces  in  every  variety 
of  shape  and  size,  as  sources  of  heat,  while  in  England  gas-bumerK  are 
almost  without  exception  substituted  for  clay- furnaces,  which  indeed 
are  not  employed  except  on  the  rarest  occasions.  The  book,  like  tbe 
other  works  of  this  author,  is  written  in  an  easy  and  attractive  style, 
and  is  in  general  tolerably  accurate.  The  late  Dr.  Greorge  WUson  vas 
the  author  of  an  elementary  text-book  of  chemistry  very  similar  in 
plan  and  execution  to  that  by  the  late  Dr.  Lardner,  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded.  It  has  met  with  very  general  acceptance,  25^000  baviug 
been  sold  in  ten  ycai*s.  It  explains  the  principles,  and  also  points  out 
the  most  striking  phenomena  of  the  science.  We  can  only  regret  that 
the  new  issue  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  the  author*8  revision. 

A  small  book  by  Mr.  Galloway  is  somewhat  similar  in  scope  to  that 
of  Dr.  Lardner.  *  The  First  Step  in  Chemistry'  answers  well  to  its 
title.  It  is  just  the  book  to  be  used  in  schools  where,  although  much 
time  and  attention  cannot  be  devoted  to  chemistry,  yet  the  importance 
of  some  general  acquaintance  with  the  chief  facts  of  the  science  u 
recognised.  The  author  has  appended  easy  exercises  to  each  chapter, 
in  order  to  familiarize  his  young  readers  with  the  subjects  of  chemical 
nomenclature,  notation,  the  meaning  of  such  terms  as  elements,  equi- 
valents, affinity,  &c.  A  clear  exposition  is  made  of  the  way  in  wliicb 
equations  are  constructed;  it  gives  also  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  use  and  meaning  of  chemical  terms  than  is  to  be  found  in  other 
manuals,  and  will  enable  the  beginner  to  understand  what  he  read:;  in 
works  of  descriptive  chemistry. 

Although  the  title  suggests  play  rather  than  work,  yet  Mr.  Qriffio*s 
'  Chemical  Recreations*  is  by  no  means  a  book  to  be  despised.  The 
details  concerning  the  construction  and  employment  of  many  pieces  of 
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apparatus  will  be  found  extremely  useful.  The  work  (more  particu- 
larly in  its  earlier  editions)  was  written  in  a  charming  style,  and  has 
now  become  deservedly  popular.  It  is  not  disfigm'ed  by  many  of  those 
violent  denunciations  against  modem  chemists  which  characterize 
most  of  the  author's  other  works,  and  especially,  and  to  the  most 
painful  extent,  his  latest  production — '  The  Radical  Theory  in  Che- 
mistry.' Berzelius,  Stadeler,  Hofmann,  and  other  chemists  are  there 
attacked  in  turn,  sometimes  with  bitter  sarcasm,  and  sometimes  with 
playful  irony.  Mr.  Griffin  objects  to  Hofmann's  expressive  nomen- 
clature, and  such  terms  as  tetrdthylium  and  rnethyUrieUiylphosphoniuriii 
which,  whatever  may  be  their  defects,  have  not  an  unpleasant  sound, 
and  can  be  understood  by  every  chemist ;  but  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
coin  such  an  alarming  and  uncouth  expression  as  zincen  carbite  cum 
zineabon  hydronoze,  while  Hofmann*s  melaniline  appears  as  plienylae 
eyana  cam  phenyl  hydra.  In  an  elementary  and  eminently  practical 
work  such  as  '  Chemical  Recreations,*  there  was  happily  but  little 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  these  eccentricities;  and  the  book, 
profusely  illustrated  as  it  is  with  several  hundred  woodcuts,  is  really 
Tery  pleasant  and  readable.  Among  other  interesting  notices  of  appa- 
ratus for  attaining  high  temperatures,  we  find  an  excellent  description 
of  the  effective  gas  blast  furnace  of  which  the  author  is  the  inventor, 
and  which  has  already  proved  a  great  boon  to  chemists. 

The  late  Mr.  Bowman's  *  Introduction  to  Practical  Chemistry,^  even 
in  its  original  form,  was  a  very  compact  and  useful  volume.  In  it 
there  appeared  for  the  first  time  a  carefully  arranged  and  illustrated 
coarse  of  experiments  on  manipulation,  as  well  as  several  great  im- 
provements in  the  way  of  exhibiting  prominently  those  more  im- 
portant phenomena  of  which  advantage  is  taken  in  chemical  analysis. 
Kow  that  the  work  has  undergone  most  careful  revision  under  tho 
superintendence  of  Professor  Bloxam,  whose  alterations  and  additions 
are  most  judicious,  we  know  of  no  book  which  serves  better  to  direct 
students  commencing  the  practical  work  of  the  laboratory.  It  is  now 
quite  tho  favourite  in  several  of  the  best  London  schools  of  chemistry. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  salient  features  of  the  work : — In 
Part  L  typical  examples  are  given  of  such  operations  as  the  Manage- 
ment of  Gases — Distillation — Glass-working — Blowpipe  Experiments 
— Determination  of  Specific  Gravities — Processes  of  Reduction — Pre- 
paration of  Reagents — Alkalimetry.  Although  the  guidance  of  a 
teacher  in  performing  these  experiments  is  desirable,  yet  the  descrip- 
tions in  the  text  and  the  illustrative  woodcuts  are  so  intelligible,  that 
DO  attentive  student  need  CeuI  of  success.  The  author  has  ventured  to 
introduce  a  slight  alteration  in  the  usual  mode  of  printing  chemical 
gymbols,  which  is  perhaps  of  some  value  to  the  student  in  the  early 
stage  of  his  career,  though  it  has  not  been  generally  adopted,  and 
scarcely  commends  itself  to  the  approbation  of  the  chemist.  It  con- 
sists in  the  employment  of  different  type  for  representing  the  different 
conditions  of  the  same  substance.  Any  substance,  such  as  water, 
which  may  appear  in  all  the  three  forms, — solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous — 
will  of  course  be  represented  by  the  same  symbols,  only  these  will 
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appear  in  differeDt  types.  loe,  for  instanoe,  is  printed  in  strong  Ronua 
type,  water  in  italicsy  and  steam  in  fine  hair  letters.  This  contriwQoe 
is  made  nse  of  throughout  the  book  in  all  ajmln^  fomrals,  and 
equations,  and  applies  as  well  to  amoq)hou8  as  to  erystalline  bodies,  to 
solutions  as  well  as  to  liquids  prop^^  to  Tapours  as  well  as  to  gaaea 
Part  II.  is  deToted  to  the  reactions  of  the  yarioua  acids  and  bases; 
and  in  Part  IIL  the  learner  is  taught  how  to  combine  his  reoeatlj 
acquired  manipulatory  skill  with  his  knowledge  of  the  chemical  pro- 
perties of  the  Tarious  substances  which  may  be  giren  him  lor  ezamip 
nation,  so  as  to  proceed  to  the  actual  analysis  of  substances  of  unknowa 
composition  by  proceeding  in  accordance  with  the  plana  of  <^>eratioa 
given.  Part  lY.  offers  some  sound  dementaxy  instruction  in  quanti- 
tative  analysis;  while  Part  Y.  describes  the  nature^  preparatioD,  and 
usual  impurities  of  the  reagents  employed.  In  the  Appendix  are  itsj 
many  first-rate  Tables  (one  exhibits  clearly  the  behariour  of  bases  sad 
adds  with  Tarious  reagents) ;  and  there  is  alao  a  gkiasazy  of  diemical 
terms. 

Mr.  Noad's  work,  entitled  '  Chemical  Manipulation  and  AsaHym,* 
includes  much  material  within  the  compass  of  a  yolume  modente  in 
price  and  size.  Unfortunately  the  typographical  errors  a£  the  toIubm 
are  so  numerous  as  decidedly  to  interfere  with  its  usefulness  to  ths 
student.  1 1  contains  explanations  of  chemical  equiTalents,  formubs,  sad 
equations,  the  directions  as  to  the  preparation  and  management  of  gase^ 
and  descriptions  of  various  processes  of  quantitative  aa  well  as  quali- 
tative analysis.  A  set  of  analytical  tables  is  added.  The  late 
Professor  Fownes's  '  Introduction  to  Qualitative  Anaiyaiai'  haa  also  been 
superseded  by  other  and  more  complete  works.  IVofessor  Odling's 
*  Course  of  Practical  Chemistry,  for  the  use  of  Medical  Stndenti^ 
arranged  with  express  Reference  to  the  Three  Mentha'  Summer 
Course,*  is  a  book  of  much  merit;  and  we  should  think  that  a 
revised  edition  of  it,  in  which  the  best  new  methods  of  analysis 
were  introduced,  would  prove  acceptaUe  to  a  large  daas  of  sto* 
dents. 

A  small  book  of  about  fifty  pages,  by  Mr.  Greville  Williams,  en- 
titled '  A  Manual  of  Chemical  Analysis,  for  the  TTse  (^  Schools,'  s 
written  so  simply  as  to  be  easily  mastered  by  boys.  €}ood  use  is  mads 
of  conspicuous  type  as  a  means  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  student 
to  important  fiicts.  The  general  cautions  at  the  commencement  of  the 
book,  and  the  numerous  exercises  at  the  end,  will  be  found  rery  asefid 
in  teaching  the  elements  of  the  science  by  schoolmastera^  for  vdiom  a 
key,  containing  answers  to  the  various  questions  propoonded  in  the 
book,  has  been  prepared  by  the  author. 

Mr.  Greville  Williams  is  also  the  author  of  'A  Handbook  of  Che- 
mical Manipulation' — ^the  only  work,  in  &ct,  whidi  treata  with  ade- 
quate fulness  of  this  important  subject.  All  the  most  oansj^icmm 
chemical  facts  may  of  course  be  studied  experimentally  by  means  of 
apparatus  of  the  simplest  and  cheapest  kind,  much  of  wbidi,  indeec^ 
the  student  may,  with  a  little  ingenuity,  construct  for  himadf ;  and  he 
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win  find  in  Mr.  Wiliiams's  '  Handbook'  all  sorts  of  ingenious  devices 
and  plans  for  home-made  apparatus.  But  the  student  who  wishes  to 
adyance  farther,  and  to  become,  maybe,  an  original  worker  in  some 
departmeut  of  the  science,  will  require  more  information  as  to  the 
mechanical  art  of  manipulation,  as  to  the  methods  adopted  in  research, 
and  as  to  the  uses  and  construction  of  those  more  complicated  forms 
a£  apparatus  which  hare  been  devised  for  various  special  purposes  by 
■BOoeaBfiil  chemical  experimentalists.  Such  a  student  will  find  exactly 
what  he  wants  in  the  present  voluma 

Modem  chemistry  owes,  no  doubt,  its  rapid  development  of  late 
jmn  in  great  measure  to  two  important  points  connected  with  mani- 
pulation. The  workers  in  this  science  have  been  characterized  not 
only  by  a  wonderful  fertility  of  invention,  but  also  by  a  spirit  of 
minnte  and  scrupulous  attention  to  details,  of  which  we  have  had  such 
oon^kmous  examples  in  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  Berzelius,  who  by  its 
means  were  enabled  to  clear  the  foundations  of  chemical  science  from 
«n  immense  amount  of  accumulated  rubbish,  and  in  very  many  cases 
to  buHd  up  edifices  which  subsequent  efforts  have  only  served  to 
stnngthen.  We  doubt  whether  any  other  science  has  pressed  into  its 
■ervioe  so  many  methods  of  inquiry  and  so  many  instruments  of 
moarch.  Not  only  does  chemistry  possess  numerous  forms  of  appa- 
latns  peculiarly  its  own,  but  it  has  borrowed  from  other  branches  of 
adence  such  instruments  as  the  barometer,  the  galvanic  battery,  the 
goniometer,  the  microscope,  the  polariscope,  and  the  prism ;  and  of  all 
of  these  has  made  good  use.  Very  important,  also,  have  been  the  im- 
pfovements  recently  effected  in  the  construction  of  apparatus  long 
ooDsidered  as  espeoally  pertaining  to  chemists — as,  for  instance,  in 
fiimaces  for  attaining  with  facility  the  highest  temperatures;  and  also 
m  the  use  of  such  apparatus^  as  in  the  numerous  and  rapid  processes 
of  Tokunetrical  analysis. 

Hardly  a  month  passes  without  the  appearance  of  a  new  work,  or 
at  all  events  a  new  edition  of  an  old  work,  on  analytical,  descriptive^ 
or  theoretical  chemistry.  Many  of  these  books  contain  some  few 
pages  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  more  usual  processes  and  appi^ 
ratns,  but  the  really  successful  treatment  of  the  subject  requires  a 
iFolnme.  Many  years  ago  Professor  Faraday  incorporated  into  an 
interesting  manual  a  number  of  useful  hints  and  happy  oontrivances^ 
many  of  them  originated  by  himself;  and  his  treatise  was  for  a  long 
time  the  only  work  in  the  language  from  which  the  student  could 
leam  anything  systematically  concerning  the  management  of  apparatus. 
But  this  book  cannot  now  be  obtained,  and  it  is  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance, therefore,  that  it  has  been  succeed  by  a  still  more  perfect  and 
eomprehensive  book,  suitable  alike  for  every  one  engaged  in  chemical 
■todies.  The  author,  already  distinguished  for  his  numerous  original 
xmearches  in  organic  chemistry,  has  given  to  the  world  several  new 
jHOoessea  and  contrivances  suggested  or  perfected  by  himself  during 
the  course  of  his  investigations.  The  sections  on  the  use  of  the 
balance,  and  the  various  precautions  to  be  taken  in  weighing,  on  spe- 
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cific  gravities  and  vapour  densities,  on  supports  for  apparatus,  on  dis- 
tillation, and  on  the  manipulatory  details  of  organic  aiudysis,  are  care* 
fully  written  and  full  of  information.     The  drawings  in  the  book  are 
singularly  excellent ;  they  are  upwards  of  four  hundred  in  number, 
and  give  so  good  an  idea  of  the  different  pieces  of  apparatus  which 
they  represent,  that  the  student  who  has  not  had  the  advantage  of 
laboratory  instruction  will  find  it  easy  by  their  aid  and  that  of  Mr. 
Williams's  clear  descriptions  to  construct  for  himself  almost  any  kind 
of  apparatus  that  he  may  require.     It  is  impossible  to  point  out  all 
the  important  parts  of  the  treatise  in  a  brief  review;  we  can  only  say 
that  no  one  can  refer  to  the  sections  on  glass- working,  on  misoellaneoni 
operations,  and  on  the  processes  and  reactions  employed  in  researchea^ 
without  profit.     The  merit  of  this  unique  woric  has  been  acknowledged 
in  Germany  in  an  emphatic  manner,  an  exact  reproduction  in  eveiy 
particular  of  the  original  volume  having  been  published  last  year  at 
Munich.     For  further  details  concerning  the  manipulation  of  gasei^ 
reference  may  be  made  to  Bunsen*8  *  Gasometry,'  which  can  be  oon- 
sulted  in  the  original  German,  or  in  the  English  translation  by  Roscoe^ 
or  the  French  by  Schneider.   No  public  laboratory  or  chemi8t*s  lilnsxj 
should  be  without  Mr.  Williams's  *  Handbook  of  Chemical  Manipulation.' 

The  student  who  lias  commenced  practical  work  in  a  labonrtoiy 
should  not  be  content  with  hearing  chemical  lectures  only,  but  shodd 
study  some  text-book  of  theoretical  and  descriptive  chemistxy  mora 
complete  than  those  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  The  seoood 
edition  of  Messrs.  Abel  and  Bloxam's  comprehensive  treatise  is  full  of 
useful  matter  relating  to  every  department  of  chemistry.  It  indndai 
in  one  volume  an  immense  variety  of  subjecta  The  analytical  tabki 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  are  peculiarly  good.  The  somewhat  meagre 
account  of  organic  chemistry  may  be  supplemented  by  Dr.  Gregory's 
*  Handbook  of  Organic  Chemistry,'  which  is  very  fiill  of  details  on  this 
subject.  The  work  by  the  same  author  on  inorganic  chemistry  is  a 
good  text-book,  and  may  be  read  with  profit  by  students  attending 
lectures  and  beginning  to  find  out  what  chemical  manipulation  and 
analysis  really  mean.  The  volume  which  treats  of  organic  compoondt 
is  still  more  complete,  and  offers  a  comprehensive  abstract  <^  the  state 
of  that  department  of  the  science  as  it  was  five  years  ago.  A  carefid 
index  of  five-and-twenty  pages  enhances  the  value  of  the  work.  Per* 
sonally  we  have  very  pleasant  recollections  connected  with  Dr.  Gregory^ 
Handbook  It  was  the  first  work  we  read  on  organic  chemistry,  and 
we  shall  not  easily  forget  the  pleasure  its  perusal  gave.  Indeed,  tbt 
chapter  on  the  derivatives  from  oil  of  bitter  almonds  had  for  us  mora 
charms  than  a  romance. 

The  eighth  edition  of  Fownes's  '  Manual*  is  a  triumph  of  the  art  of 
condensation.  In  one  volume  we  are  presented  with  all  the  more 
important  &cts  of  chemical  physics,  and  of  chemistry  itself,  organic  and 
inorganic.  Nor  has  condensation  led  to  obscurity.  The  descriptions 
and  explanations,  though  concise,  are  always  clear  and  easily  under- 
stood. The  plan  of  the  work  is  strictly  Skdhered  to  throughout^  the 
amount  of  space  occupied  by  any  subject  being  strictly  proportional 
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to  its  importance.     In  ibis  eighth  edition  we  find  considerable  altera- 
tion,  enlargement,  and  improvement  in  the  accounts  given  of  the 
analogues  of  ammonia  in  the  phosphoros,  arsenic,  and  antimony  series; 
of  the  newly  discovered  nitrogen  substitutions ;  and  of  many  questions 
oonnected  with  physiological  chemistry — such  as  the  occurrence  of 
sugar  in  the  urine  in  health  and  disease.     These  and  various  other 
changes  and  additions  made  by  the  distinguished  editors  of  the  work 
before  ns  have  very  greatly  increased  its  value.     We  have,  however, 
to  point  out  several  omissions  of  acknowledged  discoveries,  for  we 
think  that  these  omissions  prevent,  in  some  degi*ee,  this  new  edition 
of   Fownes*8  'Manual*    from    being    considered    as   so    marked   an 
advance  upon   the   preceding    issue  of  the    work    as    might   have 
been  expected.     Several  important  compounds  with  which  chemistry 
has    been    enriched    during   the  year    or   so  previous  to   its   pub- 
lication  are   not   noticed.       Nor   do    we    find   much    information 
about  certain  substances  whoso  constitution  has  been  elucidated,  at  all 
events  in  some  measure,  by  recent  researches.     Wohler's  new  com- 
poonds  of  silicon,  Brodie*s  graphic  acid,  the  recent  determination  of 
the  equivalent  of  lithium,  the  binozides  of  organic  radicals,  such  as 
aoetyle  and  benzoyle,   the   formation  of  toluylic  acid  from   toluole, 
of  chloride  of  benzoyle  from  benzoic  acid,    and   of  succinic   acid 
firom  olefiant  gas,  and  the  hydrocarbons  frpm  india-rubber,  isoprene 
and  caoutchine,  are  omitted  altogether.     No  explanation  is  given  of 
the  constitution  of  benzo-phenone,  or  of  melam,  melamine,  and  their 
many  allies.     Although  pelopium  does  not  exist,  we  find  descriptions 
of  its  oxide  and  chloride.     The  editors  say  in  their  Preface,  that  but 
**  lew  alterations  were  required"  in  this  edition ;  we  cannot,  however, 
help  wishing  that  more  attention  had  been  devoted  to  the  revision  of 
the  work  in  its  minor  details.    An  "  Essay  on  the  Unitary  System  of 
Gkrhardt"  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  addition  to  the  present  issue  of 
the  '  Manual,'  and  in  the  almost  total  absence  of  all  information  on 
this  subject  accessible  to  students,  will  be  received  with  pleasure.    Yet 
why  is  the  Unitary  System  represented  without  any  notice  of  its  recent 
important  developments?      In  a  work   like    Fownes's  < Manual  of 
Chemistry,'  of  which  new  editions  are  demanded  at  such  short  in- 
tervals^ we  expect  to  find  a  record  of  the  progress  which  the  science 
has  made  up  to  a  period  within  six  months  of  the  issue  of  each  new 
edition.      In  the    present    case,    an    account    appears   of  Bimsen's 
and  KirchhofiTs  recent  researches  on  Spectrum  Analysis  (a  fiurther 
elaboration  of  discoveries  announced  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
•go  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot),  and  hence  our  surprise  was  greater  at  the 
omissions  to  which  we  have  before  referred. 

Bat,  in  £act,  the  &ults  to  which  we  have  made  reference  scarcely 
detract  from  the  real  value  of  this  excellent  manual,  which  is  too  highly 
i^predated  to  need  any  fresh  commendation  from  us.  The  first  three 
parts  treat  of  Chemical  Physics,  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry; 
the  fourth  part,  devoted  to  Animal  Chemistry,  will  serve  as  a  first 
introduction  to  that  branch  of  the  science,  and  may  be  read  with 
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adrantage  bj  medical  stndaiti^  among  wlicmi  this  Tofamie  is  jisdj 
popalar. 

Dr.  !\nilef^s  treatise  presentsa  great  many  excellent  fiaatora;  indeed, 
we   know  of  no  other  portable  book    of  reference  which  is  nffi* 
dentlj  compn^hensiye  to  aattsfy  the  needs  <^a  atndent  who  has  made 
aome  oonaderaUe  progress  in  mastering  the  mdimenta  of  the  acienoe. 
The  first  part,  deroted  to  the  dnddation  of  all  those  qnestionB  whidi 
more  immediately  concern  the  diemisty  is  specially  worthy  of  con- 
sideration.    It  has  supplied  a  great  want^  for  with  the  exceptkn, 
perhaps,  of  the  new  edition  of  Bird  and  Bro(^e*s  *  Katnral  Philosophj/ 
we  are  at  present  withoat  any  good  English  woiic  on  physics^  althoo^ 
Dr.  Atkinson's  translation  of  Ganot's  Treatise  is  in  the  presi;  and 
Jamin,  in  France,  has  lately  produced  a  complete  'Coors  de  PfaysiqiieL* 
The  second  part  gives  a  Teiy  fiur  accoont  of  the  non-metallic  dementi 
and  their  compoonds.   These  two  first  sections  of  the  book  have  alieadj 
reached  a  second  editi<m,  and  now  appear  with  many  impK>Tenento 
and  corrections.     Indeed,  the  number  of  typographical  enors,  some  d 
these  being  of  the  most  serions  kind,  which  were  tabulated  as  fimta 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  complete  woric,  was  more  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty,  and  even  then  many  were  left  unnoticed.     We  tmsi  that 
a  new  and  corrected  edition  of  the  third  part,  which  contains  the  ac- 
count of  Organic  Chemistiy,  will  be  forUicoming  ere  long.     We  ven- 
ture to  think  that  this  part  of  the  work  is  less  satiafiictory  this 
the   others      There  are   some   errors  in   the    formulss    of  ocguie 
bodies  which  it  is  difficult  to  believe  are  mandy  typographieaL    One 
instance  may  perhaps  suffice.     On  p.  434  a  taUe  is  given  to  ilhistnte 
the  relations  of  monatomic^  diatomic,  and  triat<mdo  alcohola.   Among 
the  substances  mentioned  in  this  table  we  find  one  named  ^  otbylie 
glycerine,''  (?)  to   which  the    irrational    formula   (C^HJ'^  H,0.  ii 
assigned.     Not  only  is  this  formula  out  of  relation  with  the  remainder 
of  the  table,  but  it  rests  upon  (what  i^peara  to  ns)  the  groondkai 
assumption  that  ethyle  C^H^  can  play  the  part  of  a  triatomir  ladkaL 
The  expression  should  be  written  (C^HJ'''  ^^^  '^^  ^^  nanw^  we  sa^ 
gest  to  Dr.  Miller,  might  perhaps  with  advantage  be  ehanged  to  ms^Ik 
glycerine.     In  his  Preface  to  the  third  ^pBit,  Dr.  Miller  makes  eone 
observations  on  the  order  in  which  he  ha^  treated  the  variouB  anfajecli 
included  in  organic  chemistry.     He  has  evidently  hesitated  aomswhit 
before  committing  himself  to  the  system  which  he  has  adopted,  andlv 
the  weak  points  of  which  he  makes  some  excuse.   It  is  possible  he  maj 
be  right  in  rejecting  Gerhardt's  method  of  classification  as  it  tktmk 
without  modification  in  the  'Trait6  de  Chimie  Oiganiqne*  of  thai 
chemist,  yet  considering  the  mystoy  in  which  sudi  comj^ex  prodttflti 
as  the  different  varieties  of  sugar,  starch,  and  gum  are  involvedly  it 
scarcely  seems  expedient  to  make  than  the  starting-point  in  describing 
organic  compounds.     The  most  experienced  chonist  will  STrnpstfaiM 
with  the  young  beginner  in  the  science  who  finds  himself,  directlf  lie 
has  begun  to  read  about  organic  substanoes  in  Dr.  MiUer^a  Toluine^ 
sorely  puzzled  by  the  relations  of  sucrose,  firuciose^  glucose,  Isfltoae^  and 
melitose  to  pokurlzed  light,  and  lost  among  sudh  ddightful  names  as 
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innlin  and  glycyrrhizixL  The  student  is  next  led  to  the  chief  pro- 
ducts of  the  fermentation  of  sugar — ^namely,  alcohol  and  its  homologaes, 
viih  their  varioas  derivatives :  here,  of  course,  the  author  could  not 
ttvoid  following  Gerhardt's  method  of  arrangement  into  series.  Dr. 
MiUer  sajs  (Preface,  p.  vi.)  that  he  has 

"  Preferred  to  examine  successively  the  different  members  of  each  homolo- 

E groan,  before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  derivatives  from  the 
u  or  leading  member  of  each  group.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
oL  instead  of  describing  ether,  aldehyde  and  acetic  acid  in  succession,  the 
different  varieties  of  alcohd,  such  as  wood  spirit,  fusel-oil,  &c.,  are  first  de- 
loribed ;  then  aldehyd  and  its  homologues ;  after  them  the  series  of  the  vinic 
iodsy  Mid  then  that  of  the  ethers." 

Th»  aathor  considers  that  by  presenting  the  members  of  a  series  of 
luMnologaes  successively  to  the  student,  he  is  enabled  to  trace  more 
readOy  their  relations  than  if  "  his  attention  were  distracted  by  passing 
to  other  bodies  of  totally  different  character  and  properties."  Now, 
However,  that  we  can  trace,  thanks  to  the  Unitary  notation  of  Ger- 
llMidt  and  the  suggestive  researches  of  Laurent,  very  intimate  relations 
between  the  alcohols  and  their  numerous  derivatives,  Dr.  Miller's  plan. 
no  longer  presents  the  advantages  which  it  might  otherwise  have 
daimed.  Indeed,  one  of  the  works  named  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
Professor  Kekul6's  *  Text-Book  of  Organic  Chemistry,*  proceeds  in  this 
matter  upon  a  method  of  classification  at  once  simpler  and  more  scien- 
tifia  To  a  devotee  of  the  inconsistent  old  notation  in  its  worst  form, 
wbioh  writes  ether  C^H,0  instead  of  C^H,0,C  H,0,»  and  thus  ignores 
ita  connexion  with  alcohol  C^H  0,H0 ;  and  which  affirms  that  chloro- 
farm  is  merely  formic  acid  in  which  three  equivalents  of  oxygen  have 
been  replaced  by  chlorine,  it  sounds  quite  correct  to  call  ether  a  body 
totally  di£ferent  in  constitution  from  idcohoL  But  the  disciples  of  the 
TTnitary  System,  who  appreciate  at  the  same  time  the  value  of  types, 
and  oi  the  doctrines  of  homology  and  molecular  equivalency,  may  point 
vith  pleasore  to  Professor  Kekul6*8  success  in  smoothing  the  way  to 
ilie  stody  of  organic  chemistry,  a  task  which  he  has  accomplished 
trithoat  the  least  sacrifice  of  scientific  order.  Adopting  Gerhardt*s 
atomic  weights,  he  traces  with  great  clearness  the  real  nature  and  re- 
lations of  the  changes  which  alcohols  undergo  when  suffering  oxidation, 
dilonnation,  kcy  while  the  derivatives  obtained  by  means  of  these 
imons  processes  are  shown  to  be  intimately  allied.  So  far  as  his  work 
liaB  yet  gone,  he  has  not  been  guided  by  "  considerations  of  conve- 
nience'* so  much  as  by  the  **  requirements  of  sjrstem,"  and  yet  he  has 
made  the  most  philosophical  identical  with  the  simplest  method.  Dr. 
Killer  compares  an  homologous  series  with  a  ladder,  the  terms  of  the 
aerieB  succeeding  each  other  as  the  rounds  of  the  ladder.  He  likens 
tbe  derived  or  heterologous  series  to  other  ladders  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  first  He  then  adds :  "  It  is  safer  and  easier  to  ascend  and 
deacend  tbe  steps  of  each  ladder  in  succession  than  to  step  across  from 

-  *  AAoptiag  Geriuvdf  ■  •qBiTaknit,  the  ftnnala  of  wstar,  aleohol,  and  ether,  beoome 
Mipeellfity  j^l  O,  ^^4  O  and  ^^  j  C^  th»  ezhfUtfaiff  the  itistk^ 
v«7  eoBfiiMlj. 
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one  ladder  to  the  other.**  The  simile  is  pretty,  but  admits  of  another 
application.  For  the  penetrating  eyes  of  Laurent  and  Gerhardt  8a¥ 
more  real,  though  perhaps  less  apparent  connexion  between  the  varioiH 
derivatives  of  an  alcohol  than  between  two  alcohols.  Thus  the  roonds 
of  the  ladder  may  be  taken  to  represent  derivatives  rather  than  homo- 
logues,  the  case  becoming  reversed. 

That  is  scarcely  a  good  reason  which  is  given  for  retaining  ^  in  the 
elementary  portion  of  the  work,  the  older  view  which  regards  certam 
acids  (carbonic,  oxali«,  sulphuric,  and  sulphurous)  as  monobasic,  and 
which  has  been  hitherto  assumed  in  all  treatises  published  prior  to 
that  of  Gerhardt."  The  end  proposed,  the  preservation  of  simplicitj 
in  the  formulae,  is  defeated,  at  the  same  time  that  an  evidently  ino(H> 
Tcct  view  is  taught  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  easy.  We  cannot 
commend  the  foimulse  given  by  Dr.  Miller  (and  many  others)  for  sol- 
phuric  acid,  acid  sulphate,  and  neutral  sulphate  of  potassium  leipeo- 
tively,  to  wit,  HO,SO,;  HO,SO,,KO,SO,;  and  KO,SO^  for  we  thus 
miss  the  simple  relations  subsisting  between  the  three  bodies.  Be- 
taining  the  old  equivalents  even,  the  formulsB  HO,HO,2S0^ 
H0,K0,2S0,;  and  K0,K0,2S0  are  much  to  be  preferred;  for 
when  simply  translated  into  tne  unitary  notation  they  become 
HHSO/.  HKSO^;  and  KKSO,,  not  only  evidently  related,  but  u 
simple  as  possible. 

To  some  of  the  author*s  statements  which  reappear  in  the  new  editi<m 
we  are  compelled  to  demur.  The  following  observations,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  second  edition  of  Part  II.,  on  page  82,  seem  to  as 
somewhat  dogmatic,  and  insufficiently  supported  by  exi)erimeQtal 
evidence : — 

'*  No  metal  will  unite  directly  with  an  acid ;  in  order  that  combination 
between  them  should  occur,  it  is  necessary  that  the  metal  should  be  in  the  fona 
of  an  oxide.  This  oxidation  may,  however,  be  effected  at  the  same  time  that  tlie 
acid  is  presented  to  the  metal,  and  the  formation  of  the  oxide  and  its  soluttoa 
in  the  acid  majr  appear  to  occur  simultaneously.  Zinc,  for  example,  dots  not 
unite  as  zinc  with  sulphuric  acid ;  when  this  metal  is  placed  in  dilated  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  oxygen  is  supplied  from  the  water  which  is  decomposed,  oxide 
of  zinc  is  produced,  and  is  immediately  dissolved  by  the  acid,  whdst  tlie  hy- 
drogen escapes  in  the  gaseous  form." 

How  much  simpler  and  how  much  freer  from  hypothesis  is  thai  view 
of  the  mutual  action  of  zinc  and  sulphurio  acid  which  regards  the 
metal  as  merely  displacing  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid.  It  is  time  that 
we  ceased  to  place  acids  in  a  category  different  from  that  which  in- 
cludes their  salts.  The  view  which  states  acids  to  contain  water  and 
salts  oxides,  depends  much  more  upon  hypothesis  than  that  in  which 
salts  are  considered  as  differing  from  acids  only  in  this,  that  the/ con- 
tain one  equivalent  or  more  of  a  metal  in  place  of  one  equivalent  or 
more  of  hydrogen.  It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  the  defects 
to  which  we  refer  belong  to  the  old  system  of  chemistry  in  general, 
rather  than  to  the  present  treatise  in  particular.  We  hope  on  another 
occasion  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  Gerhardt*s  notation,  the  merits 
of  which  are  partially  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Miller  in  ^e  fbot*noles 
scattered  through  the  second  edition  of  his  work. 
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Tet  the  real  merits  of  Dr.  Miller's  work  ai*e  indeed  so  great  that 
the  slight  defects  in  arrangement,  &c.,  to  whioh  we  have  alluded  become 
(|iiite  insignificant  when  we  consider  how  mach  valuable  information 
18  condensed  into  a  comparatively  small  space.  It  is  especially  in  the 
second  volame  that  we  are  struck  with  this  completeness,  which  war- 
nuits  lis  in  recommending  the  work  as  an  admirable  dictionary  of 
ehemical  facts.  The  sections  devoted  to  carboD,  chlorine,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  the  common  and  precious  metals,  are  full  of  inter- 
etting  details,  for  which  we  shall  look  in  vain  in  any  other  work  of 
wmilftT  size.  More  notice  is  also  taken  of  manufacturing  processes, 
and  also  of  the  physiological  and  medicinal  relations  of  the  more  im- 
portant substances  described,  than  is  usually  found  in  treatises  on 
scientific  chemistry. 

We  have  alluded  to  Dr.  Kekul6's  'Text-Book  of  Organic 
Chemistry'  as  a  work  of  much  merit.  It  is  at  present  without  a 
lepresentative  in  English  chemical  literature.  It  is  a  conspicuous 
example  of  the  benefits  which  accrue  fi'om  the  adoption  of  the  Unitary 
notation  of  Gerhardt.  The  principles  on  which  organic  compounds 
are  constracted,  and  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  one  another,  are 
discussed,  in  a  truly  philosophical  spirit.  It  is  right  that  an  exhaus- 
tive book  of  reference  on  organic  chemistry,  like  those  of  Gmelin  and 
Gerhardt,  should  contain  the  elaborate  history  and  the  fullest  details 
concerning  the  methods  of  preparation  even  of  insignificant  and  obscure 
labatances,  but  it  is  time  that  such  tedious  accounts  were  banished 
from  the  smaller  handbooks  which  are  intended  for  beginners,  and  which 
profess  to  give  the  truths  of  a  science,  not  the  processes  of  an  art. 

The  *  Lessons  in  Genei*al  Chemistry'  by  M.  Cahours,  demand  a  few 
words  of  comment.  The  chapters  on  metals  and  assaying  will  be  found 
▼eiy  useful.  The  book  answers  admirably,  not  only  for  those  attending 
i^hemical  lectures,  but  for  lecturers  themselves,  as  an  assistance  in  de- 
▼iaing  and  arranging  their  apparatus.  The  plates  and  woodcuts,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  or  more  in  number,  are  of  unequalled  excellence ; 
indeed  the  work,  which  extends  to  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
•eventy-six  pages,  and  yet  costs  no  more  than  ten  francs  or  thereabouts, 
deserves  to  be  better  known  in  this  country.  Of  this  work  a  second 
and  greatly  improved  edition  has  just  appeared. 

Mr.  Cralloway's  '  Manual  of  Qualitative  Analysis*  has  just  reached  a 
third  edition.  It  is  of  moderate  size  and  price,  and  can  be  easily  fol- 
lowed by  students. 

The  plan  of  instruction  in  analysis  pursued  at  Giessen  was  given  to 
the  world  by  Professor  Will  in  a  small  volume,  which  afterwards  ap- 
peared in  an  English  dress  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Hofmann, 
ftnd  was  adopted  in  the  Eoyal  College  of  Chemistry,  London.  This 
work,  entitled  '  Giessen  Outlines  of  Analysis,*  has  long  been  out  of 
fffin^  and  has,  so  we  are  given  to  understand  in  the  preface  by  the 
Kngliah  translator  of  Professor  Fresenius*s  'Course  of  Qualitative 
Aiiidyais,'  been  superseded  by  the  German  original  of  the  latter  work. 
Ifr.  Conington  has,  however,  made  the  fourth  German  edition  of  Dr. 
Will's  '  Outlinea*  the  basis  of  a  compact  volume,  which  treats  not  only 
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of  qiudltadTe  but  also  of  qoanliUtiiv  mnmljBa^  and  even  indiides  bgom 
exAmpks  of  technical  determinatioiML  In  conaeqaence  of  the  ooa- 
parmtiTdj  nnall  size  of  the  work,  it  n^  as  a  manual  of  general  analjan^ 
soggestiTe  rather  than  exhanstiTeu 

Mr.  Conington^s  tranaktion  ia  accMmpanied  bj  a  aeparate  book  of 
tables,  preaenting  nnmeioiis  impnnrements  upon  the  German  orighiaL 
The  first,  second,  third,  and  ninth  of  these  sync^Mseaof  analytical  open- 
tions  refer  to  the  prdiminarj  examination,  and  to  the  method  of  COB- 
Terting  insc^ble  into  sohiUe  sofastances ;  th^  are  fidl  and  aocanAa 
A  jadicions  selection  of  the  commoner  and  more  important  sOiottei 
might  replace  with  advantage  the  aomewhat  tedious  catalogue  of 
Table  XIL,  whidi,  while  it  gives  next  to  no  infinrmation  aboat  theii^ 
names  such  rare  mineral  silicates  as  the  following  :  kidhanite^  choo- 
drodite,  wolskonskoite,  and  aordawalite.  Several  improvements  on  the 
old  methods  of  separation  are  introdneed  into  the  tid>les  ;  some,  how- 
ever, of  the  special  tests  employed,  audi  as  that  for  cadmium  in  ths 
presence  of  copper  bj  means  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  flulphuvettod 
hydrogen,  have  been  condonned  aa  untrustworthy. 

Dr.  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  has  quite  recently  brought  out  a  set  of 
analytical  tables,  differing  in  some  respects  from  those  usually  ap- 
pended to  manuals  of  analysis.  The  first  nine  tables  treat  of  the  be> 
haviour  of  the  bases  and  acids  with  reagents,  and,  together  with  the 
notes  on  the  chemical  examination  of  urines  and  urinary  caknli,  aad 
on  the  reactions  of  the  organic  baaea,  are  decidedly  the  best  parts  of 
this  little  volume.  The  schemes  for  the  actual  analysis  of  sub- 
stances are  very  far  finom  perfect,  some  of  the  best  reactions  (sodi  aa 
that  of  cobalt  with  nitrite  of  potassium)  given  in  Bart  I.,  boog 
omitted  in  the  subsequent  tables.  We  must  object  also  to  some  of 
Dr.  Thomson's  formulje.  Sulphuric  and  nitric  adds  are  invariably 
written  as  SO,  and  NO^  the  rare  anhydrides  of  these  adds.  Again, 
other  symbols  might  have  been  found  for  nicotine,  ooniine,  and  mor- 
phine, instead  of  Ni,  Co,  and  Mo,  expressions  already  apprc^iriated  to 
nickel,  cobalt,  and  molybdenum.  The  author,  it  is  true,  distinguUMi 
the  alkaloids  by  the  positive  sign,  but  the  necessity  for  any  such  addi- 
tion to  the  symbol  might  easily  be  avoided. 

Of  the  next  work  on  oar  list,  Messrs.  Korthcote  and  Church^ 
'  Manual  of  Qaalitative  Chemical  Analysis,'  we  have  before*  expreaied 
a  fiivourable  opinion.  It  is  evidently  the  result  not  only  of  muok 
practical  experience  in  the  laboratory,  but  of  an  attentive  stody  of  the 
various  methods  which  have  been  proposed  from  time  to  time  for  in- 
struction in  analysis.  It  is  written  in  the  unitary  notation  of 
Gerhardt,  and  was,  we  believe,  the  first  work  published  in  England  is 
which  that  system  was  adopted.  The  authors  have  not  scrupled  to 
make  very  considerable  use  of  tabular  statements  in  their  treatiK. 
There  are  tables  which  give  at  a  glance  the  most  characteristic  proper- 
ties of  the  elements  ;  tables  of  reactions  ;  tables  for  the  detectaca  of 
a  single  base  and  a  single  acid ;  and  general  analytical  tables  ;  in  afl^ 
there  are  forty  of  them.  The  details  given  of  the  xeactioDa  of  the 
•  British  and  Foraiga  Hedioo-CbifVfietl  Bcricir,  td.  xziv.  p.  f «• 
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rer  metals,  so  often  omitted  from  analytical  books,  will  enable  the 
ranced  student  to  detect  tbeir  presence  with  ease.  The  arrange- 
9it  of  this  manual  presents  several  noveltiefi  to  which  the  authors 
their  preface  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  which  they  are 
^t  in  regarding  as  decided  improvements.  In  a  former  review  we 
ve  noticed  the  most  prominent  of  these  new  features  in  virtue  of 
lich,  as  we  before  remarked,  the  work  exhibits  '^  a  greater  complete- 
■I  of  plan,  a  more  accurate  adjustment  of  subject,  and  a  more  har- 
miovs  subordination  of  less  important  parts  than  is  usual  in  works 
this  nature.'*  A  single  principle  of  classification  has  been  adopted, 
d  is  strictly  adhered  to  throughout  the  book.  In  describing,  for 
tence,  the  behaviour  with  reagents  of  different  bases  and  acids,  the 
DM  order  is  invariably  preserved,  so  that  the  student  will  know 
ttetlj  where  to  find  what  he  is  seaching  for.  The  ''Method  of 
iialy8ia"  is  clearly  described,  and  the  general  directions  are  easy  to 
How  ;  due  prominence  is  given  to  the  preliminary  examination,  both 
r  acids  and  bases,  a  department  of  analysis  the  importance  of  which 
•  been  greatly  overlooked.  One  of  the  authors  of  this  manual  has 
imnged  a  set  of  labels  iov  reagents,  and  a  table  of  atomic  weights,  in 
der  to  familiarize  students  with  the  changes  introduced  into  chemical 
rmulffi  by  the  adoption  of  the  unitary  notation. 
Freseniuss  '  System  of  Instruction  in  Qualitative  Analysis,'  ably 
id  accurately  edited  by  Mr.  Bullock,  is  invaluable  as  a  dictionary 
processes  for  the  detection  and  separation  of  the  various 
amical    substances.      The  fifth  English  edition  is  brought   down 

point  of  information  to  a  late  date,  the  best  and  most  recent 
ooesses  are  to  be  found  in  it,  although  the  author  has  not  admitted 
\j  of  which  the  accuracy  is  doubtful  The  author,  in  common  with 
any  other  teachers,  disapproves  of  analytical  tables ;  his  work  conse- 
lently  does  not  contain  any,  but  in  lieu  of  them  a  very  elaborate  and 
rtematic  course  of  analysis,  in  which  the  various  steps  to  be  taken 
■e  detailed  at  length.  To  obey  the  directions  thus  given  demands, 
iwerer,  no  more  useful  intellectual  efibrt  than  to  carry  out  the  plans 
dicated  briefly  in  an  analytical  table.  It  is  possible  in  either  case  to 
ork  mechanically,  without  considering  the  real  nature  of  the  changes 
volved  in  the  dififerent  operations ;  and  although  the  use  of  tables 
perhaps  more  liable  to  this  abuse,  yet  they  may  be  so  constructed  as 

necessitate  a  previous  acquaintance  with  chemical  facts,  or,  at  all 
•eats,  a  constant  reference  to  chemical  works  for  further  or  special 
finrmation.  An  i^pearance  of  considerable  confusion  is  presented  by 
o  various  sections  of  Dr.  Fresenius*s  analytical  course,  in  spite  of  the 
le  of  various  types,  of  marginal  references,  numbered  sections,  and  of 
i  ingenious  but  rather  puzzling  way  of  indicating  vaiious  grades  of 
bordinate  operations  to  be  performed  in  the  analysis  of  each  group 
r  such  devices  as  the  following  :  I,  A,  1,  a,  a,  aa,  aa.  These  marks, 
(d  many  others,  are  employed  in  regular  succession,  but  when  we 
me  to  ee  we  have,  alas,  forgotten  all  about  A,  or  do  not  know  where 

caicit  up  again  the  lost  threads  of  our  inquiry  at  /3/3.  Long  use  of 
le  volume  will  of  course  gradually  relieve  the  student  from  these  dif- 
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fimhies  in  gremt  me— uc^  boi  ihej  mre  best  obTiated  by  giving  tbe 
plmas  of  azialysis  in  a  set  of  tablee 

If  the  arrangement  of  Dr.  Fresenins's  work  on  '  Qualitative  Ana- 
lysis* is  open  in  some  degree  to  objection,  no  fiuilt  can  be  found  with 
the  anthor  s  admirable  syno|iM>  of  qoantitatiTe  methods.  Both  volumes 
are  replete  with  tmstworthy  information,  bat  the  second  is  sn  ad- 
mirable example  of  painstaking  reaeardi  and  honest  labour.  It 
unites  the  mmis  of  all  the  best  woiks  on  the  subject  with  pecnlur 
excellenoes  of  its  own,  not  the  least  of  which  ie  the  critical  and  expe- 
rimental examination  of  the  nomeroos  processes  of  quantitative  am- 
lysis  recently  suggested. 

The  sketch  of  operations,  apparatus,  kc^  preliminary  to  the  deaai^ 
tioDS  of  the  methods  for  separating  and  estimating  mineral  subetanoa 
of  all  kinds^  is  clear  and  ocxnprdiensiTe.  The  section  on  the  ultimate 
analysis  of  organic  bodies  includes  all  the  best  processes  of  liebig, 
Bnnsen,  Dumas,  Wanentrapp  and  Will,  and  Hofinann.  The  ood- 
struction  of  the  admirable  gas-eombustion  furnace  of  the  last-named 
chemist  is  described  at  length,  and  illustrated  with  woodcuts.  The 
important  questions  connected  with  the  calculation  of  analyses  receiie 
iiill  attention ;  the  determination  of  vaponr-densitiesy  and  the  dediK- 
tion  of  empirical  and  rational  formulae,  being  treated  at  length. 

The  second  or  ''special**  part  of  the  volume  relates  to  the  analysis  (^ 
waters,  of  technical  products  and  minerals^  of  the  ashes  of  plants,  of 
soils,  of  manures,  and  of  atmospheric  air.     It  is  difficult  to  commend 
too  highly  the  judgment  displayed  by  the  anthor  in  the  selection  of 
processes  which  he  has  made.     The  directions  given  as  to  tbe  appa- 
ratus required,  the  various  observations  to  be  made  and  operations  to 
be  performed  in  order  to  accomplish  a  complete  analysis  of  a  mineral 
water,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.     The  experiments  to  be  performed 
at  the  spring  or  well,  relating  to  the  temperature  of  the  water,  the 
collection  of  the  gases,  &c,  are  described  first,  and  then  the  farther 
operations  to  be  subsequently  carried  on  in  the  laboratory.     Ample 
information  is  afforded  as  to  the  rarer  constituents  of  natural  waten 
for  which  the  analyst  must  by  no  means  £eu1  to  look.     A  careful  ana- 
lysis by  Mr.  Northcote  of  the  Wheelock  brine  of  Cheshire  aetuallj 
disclosed  the  presence  of  no  less  than  17  grains  of  bromide  of  sodinm 
in  the  im^^erial  gallon.     Our  attention  is  next  directed  to  the  section 
on  acidimetry,  alkalimetry,  chlorimetry,  valuation  of  manganese  and 
iron  ores,  and  analyses  of  gunpowder,  silicates,  clays,  and  limestonM. 
On  pages  576-580  will  be  ^und  the  chemical  methods  for  the  deter- 
mination  of  sugar;  they  are  accompanied  by  remarks  pointing  out  the 
conditions  of  a  successful  experiment     In  the  section  on  the  analjsiB 
of  air,  the  beautiful  and  simple  method  of  Pettenkofer  for  the  estima- 
tion of  the  carbonic  acid  in  air  is  given,  p.  610.     This  expeditioas 
process,  which  does  not  require  more  than  six  litres  of  air,  may  ht 
executed  by  an  inexperienced  manipulator   in   less   than  an  hour. 
Nothing  is  required  but  a  good-sized  glass  balloon  or  bottle  capaUe  of 
being  closed  air-tight,  a  burette,  and  standard  solutions  of  liiaa-water 
and  oxalic  acid.     We  can  speak  £tom  actual  experience  of  the  suoceai 
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of  this  meihod  in  determining  with  accuracy  the  percentage  of  car* 
bonio  acid  in  crowded  rooms,  <&c.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  equallj 
neoeBsary  to  ascertain  the  amount  present  of  that  still  more  injurious 
gas,  carbonic  oxide.  The  third  part  of  the  work  contains  excellent 
exercises  for  practice,  a  number  of  most  useful  tables,  and  some  very 
Taluable  notes,  experiments,  and  observations  by  the  author  himsel£ 
Many  of  these  serve  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  methods  recom- 
mended in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  relate  chiefly  to  the  solubility  of 
various  precipitates  in  water  and  in  certain  saline  solutions.  Carbo- 
nate of  barium,  for  instance,  was  generally  supposed  to  be  insoluble  in 
pare  water;  although  this  is  not  exactly  the  case,  yet  Fresenius  has 
detenuined  that  1  part  of  this  salt  requires  14,137  parts  of  water  for 
solution.  And  if  neutral  nitrate  of  silver  be  added  to  this  solution, 
an  immediate  cloudiness,  arising  from  the  formation  of  the  carbonate 
of  that  metal,  indicates  the  presence  of  the  earthy  carbonate.  But 
Fresecius  has  further  shown  that  carbonate  of  barium  requires  no  less 
than  141,000  parts  of  water  containing  carbonate  of  ammonium  to 
effect  its  solution;  it  is  in  the  presence  of  this  latter  salt  that  it  is 
precipitated  in  the  course  of  analysis. 

The  exhaustive  treatise  by  H.  Hose  on  '  Analytical  Chemistry*  is  a 
magnificent  work,  but  will  be  found  more  useful  as  a  book  of  reference 
for  the  professional  chemist,  than  as  a  laboratory  manual  for  the 
student.  The  qualitative  portion  alone  extends  over  more  than  1000 
Jarge  pages,  and  the  complete  work  consists  of  no  fewer  than  2200. 

In  addition  to  the  general  works  on  analysis  to  which  we  have 
drawn  attention,  many  volumes  on  special  methods  of  estimation  of 
organic  and  inorganic  bodies  have  appeared  from  time  to  time.  Many 
of  these  have  related  to  pharmaceutical  preparations  and  to  the  sub- 
stances employed  in  agriculture  or  the  arts.  Some,  however,  such  as 
Professor  Bunsen's  '  Gasometry,*  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
describe  in  detail  particular  departments  of  chemical  analysis  proper, 
yet  at  the  same  time  give  illustrations  and  examples  of  the  processes 
onployed,  by  showing  the  application  of  these  to  the  examination  and 
analysis  of  numerous  substances  met  with  in  commerce  or  in  common 
life.  The  handbooks  of  Professors  liebig  and  Wbhler  are  of  this 
dasB. 

Professor  Wohler  has  collected  in  his  'Handbook'  over  one  hundred 
examples  to  illustrate  the  most  important  processes  for  ascertain- 
ing the  proportion  of  each  elementary  constituent  of  mineral  sub* 
stances.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  skill  with  which 
the  selection  has  been  made,  and  of  the  clear  and  simple  language  in 
which  the  methods  to  be  followed  are  described.  The  aim  of  the 
author  is  given  in  the  preface  to  his  work  in  a  few  words,  which  we 
quote: 

**  This  collection  of  examples  for  practice  in  chemical  analysis  is  designed 
chieflv  for  the  use  of  the  laooratory.  It  is  drawn  up  under  the  impression 
that  it  is  easier  for  most  minds  to  obtain  a  clear  insight  into  general  relations 
and  laws  by  the  study  of  special  cases,  than  inverse^  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  indiridual  cases  by  first  directing  the  attention  to  general  rules.    An  endea- 
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TOUT  has  been  made  to  arran^  the  book  in  such  a  manner  as  still  to  lesie 
enough  to  demand  the  reflection  of  the  stndent  and  the  explanatioBs  of  tk 
teacher." 

Not  only  is  the  principal  object  of  the  book,  as  stated  in  these  wordi, 
answered,  but  it  will  be  found  a  very  convenient  and  useful  ze£»en6e 
book  in  manj  special  analytical  inquiries.  For  instance^  the  llOtii 
example  is  headed,  ^Mineral  Waters,  Well  Waters,  and  Saline  Springs,** 
and  alfbrds  the  student  an  instructive  sketch  of  the  way  in  which  the 
yarious  constituents  of  these  liquids  are  to  be  determined.  The  oect- 
sional  and  rarer  ingredients  of  such  water  are  also  referred  to,  and 
directions  given  for  detecting  the  presence  of  bromine,  iodine,  fluonoe, 
lithium,  strontium,  and  arsenia  In  the  case  of  arsenic  its  oecorreiMe 
has  recently  been  ascertained  in  so  many  instances,  as  in  the  water  of 
Arv^e,  in  the  hot  spring  of  Wiesbaden,  and  in  the  common  drinkiag 
water  of  Whitbeck  in  Cumberland,  that  a  most  careful  search  for  i 
becomes  necessary  in  every  examination  of  medicinal  waters.  Fre- 
quently, where  arsenic  has  not  been  found  in  appreciable  quantity  in 
the  water  itself,  chemists  have  succeeded  in  detecting  it  in  the  smds 
and  detritus  of  the  stream,  or  in  the  ochreous  and  calcareous  deponti 
of  the  water.  In  consequence  of  the  great  attention  which  the  sub- 
ject of  the  occurrence  and  detection  of  arsenic  has  lately  receiTed,  iJie 
section  of  the  volume  entitled  '^  Examination  for  Arsenic  in  Gases  d 
Poisoning"  admits  of  some  slight  alteration  and  extension.  It  hm 
been  shown  that  the  real  difficulty  is  to  find  anything  in  which,  if  a 
sufficiently  large  amount  be  experimented  upon,  arsenic  does  not  exisi 
Mr.  Dugald  Campbell's  simple  improvement  on  Beinadi's  testy  in 
which  he  reduces  the  size  of  the  fragment  of  copper  foil  employed  to  a 
minimum,  and  thus  is  enabled  to  detect  minute  traces  of  arsenic  which 
would  otherwise  escape  notice,  seems  to  merit  adoption.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  we  are  under  great  obligation  to  'ProkaBor  Bloxam  &r 
his  long-continued  and  laborious  researches  as  to  the  best  way  of 
employing  electrolysis  for  the  detection  of  arsenia  His  receotlj- 
perfected  process  seems  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  One  great 
advantage  of  his  method  lies  in  its  enabling  us  to  dispense  almcMi 
entirely  with  the  use  of  suspected  reagents.  The  arsenic  spears  in 
the  forai  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen  as  usual,  but  the  hydrogai  is 
produced  not  by  means  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  about  the  poritj  of 
which  we  are  compelled  to  doubt,  but  by  the  electrolytic  decomposi- 
tion of  water,  the  galvanic  current  necessary  for  the  purpose  being 
generated  by  a  few  cells  of  Grove's  battery.  In  the  section  on  mineral 
waters,  mention  of  the  occurrence  of  manganese  is  accidentaUy  omitted. 
This  element  is  almost  invariably  present  in  chalybeates  and  petrifying 
springs.  It  is  found,  for  example,  in  several  of  the  Harrogate  wvUa, 
and  in  the  calcareous  stream  in  the  valley  of  the  Teme,  which  haa 
deposited  that  inmiense  mass  of  tufa  known  as  Southstone  Bock.  On 
the  Continent,  many  ochreous  deposits  have  been  found  which  yidded 
a  considerable  percentage  of  manganese  on  analysis^  and  occasionally, 
though  rarely,  they  have  been  ascertained  to  consist  chiefly  of  the 
oxides  of  this  metal.     Walter  Cnim's  test  for  manganese  is  decidedly 
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16  most  delicate.  The  solid  residue  from  the  evaporation  of  a  large 
oantity  of  the  water  must  be  employed,  and  the  manganese  will 
mally  be  found  accompanying  the  iron  in  that  portion  of  the  solid 
■idue  which  is  insoluble  in  chloride  of  ammonium  and  ammonia. 
Iu8  is  collected  on  a  filter,  and  dissolved  in  pure  nitric  acid.  Puce- 
slbmred  oxide  of  lead,  the  peroxide,  is  then  dropped  in,  when,  it 
langanese  be  present,  a  magninoent  purple  colour,  arising  from  the 
rodaction  of  permanganic  acid,  will  be  produced. 

An  excellent  little  book  of  directions  in  organic  analysis  was  trans- 
ited from  the  German  of  liebig  by  Dr.  Hofmann  some  eight  years 
go.  However,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  information  it  contains  is  to  be 
mnd  in  Mr.  Greville  Williams'  *  Handbook  of  Chemical  Manipula- 
um,*  a  more  recent  work.  In  this  department  of  analysis  several 
ew  plans  have  lately  been  devised.  Of  these,  the  most  important  is 
>r.  Hofmann*s  method  of  analysing  organic  substances  by  means  of 
as,  which,  as  recently  perfected,  is  more  easy,  rapid,  and  manageable 
ban  the  older  method,  when  once  the  apparatus  has  been  got  into 
mking  order.  Where  the  heat  necessary  for  the  combustion  of  the 
■bstance  is  greater  than  glass  tubes  will  stand,  porcelain  tubes,  glazed 
aside  and  out,  may  be  substituted  with  advantage.  And  if  the  sub- 
feaaoe  be  explosive  and  liable  to  be  scattered,  it  may  be  mixed  with 
ome  inert  body,  such  as  silica,  and  the  mixture  so  arranged  in  a  long 
ktinom  boat,  that  it  can  be  heated  in  separate  portions;  two  or 
Boore  plugs  of  purified  asbestos  being  inserted  at  either  end  oi 
he  porcelain  tube;  and  if  these  plugs  are  properly  mounted  on 
ilaliinnm  wires,  so  as  to  be  limited  in  their  movements  by  the  glass 
eps  of  the  combustion-tube,  the  analysis  may  be  conducted  with 
i^ect  success.  The  potash  employed  for  the  absorption  of  the  car- 
Kmic  acid  in  these  determinations  of  explosive  bodies  should  not 
le  contained  in  the  ordinary  bulb  apparatus^  but  in  one  or  more 
7  tubes,  filled  partly  with  dry  potash  and  partly  with  fragments  of 
Munice  stone  soaked  in  a  saturated  solution  of  the  caustic  alkalL  Some 
if  the  processes  recently  suggested  in  the  departm^it  of  organic 
inalysis  do  not  seem  to  have  much  to  recommend  them,  and  have  not 
tttracted  much  notice.  It  has  been  proposed  to  determine  the  nitrogen 
kf  oi^ganic  substances  by  means  of  the  absorptive  power  for  ammonia 
XMsessed  by  sulphate  of  zinc  ;  to  oxidize  carbon  into  carbonic  acid  by 
neans  of  chromic  acid  in  place  of  oxide  of  copper ;  and  to  determine 
iolpbur,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  as  well  as 
netals  existing  in  various  organic  compounds,  by  heating  these  sub- 
itances  in  closed  tubes  with  nitric  acid  of  definite  strength.  This  last 
process,  recently  elaborated  by  M.  Carius,  promises  to  be  of  consider- 
kble  use  in  the  analysis  of  some  of  the  more  difficultly  decomposable 
(obstances  containing  phosphorus,  arsenic,  &c.,  such  as  those  which  the 
lesearches  of  Hofmann  and  others  have  lately  made  known. 
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Review  VIL 

1.  Practical  Observations  an  Diseases  of  Joints  involving  Anchyhat^ 

and  on  the  TrecUment/or  the  Restoration  of  Motion.  By  Ber5AB0 
E.  Brodhubst,  F.K.C.S.,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Kojal  Oiiho- 
pscdic  Hospital — London,  1861.     pp.  120. 

2.  The  Beparative  Process  in  Human  Tendons  after  Subcutaneous  Did- 
sion/or  the  Cure  of  Deformity.  ByWiLUAM  Adams,  F.RC.S.,  Sur- 
geon to  the  Great  Northern  and  Hoyal  Orthopaedic  Hospitak— 
London,  1860.     pp.  175. 

3.  On  Diseases  and  Deformities  of  the  Spine,    Chesty   and  LiniL 

Part  I.  Disease  of  the  Spine  caving  Posterior  Angular  Fnh 
jection,  Abscess,  and  Paralysis.  By  Richard  Hughes,  M.RC.S^ 
L.R.C.P.  Ed.  (Exam.),  Surgeon  to  the  Brighton  Orihopedk 
Hospital — London,  1860.     pp.  40. 

Those  who  are  now  of  an  age  to  look  hack  with  a  clear  memoty  to 
the  state  of  the  civilized  world  hefore  1815,  feel  almost  as  though  they 
were  at  this  time  living  in  another  planet.  Travellers  were  then  two 
days  and  nights  passing  from  London  to  York  by  the  mail,  and  were 
accompanied  by  a  man,  who  protected  them  with  a  blunderbuss  and  a 
bugle.  Letters  between  the  same  places  cost  fifteen  pence  postigOi 
A  member  of  Parliament  franked  his  correspondence,  and  his  political 
supporters  conceived  they  had  a  right  to  demand  that  his  signature 
should  mulct  the  Treasury  in  their  favour.  We  were  never  less  than 
six  weeks,  and  generally  longer,  getting  to  New  York ;  from  six  to 
nine  months  between  London  and  Calcutta.  The  distances  seemed  n 
great,  and  the  cost  of  postage  was  so  enormous,  that  a  son  who  had  gonni 
out  to  India  was  (unless  among  the  wealthiest  class)  perhaps  never  heard 
of  again  till  either  he  came  home  a  millionaire,  or  till  some  one  brought 
back  a  token  and  the  tidings  of  his  death  years  ago.  Among  tho 
working  classes  the  difficulty  of  correspondence. made  a  separation  of 
twenty-five  or  fifty  miles  sufficient  to  prevent  parent  or  child,  brother 
or  sister,  ever  hearing  of  each  other  again.  Our  present  powers  and 
abilities  need  not  now  be  counted ;  in  a  few  more  years  our  posterity 
may  look  back  upon  our  ends  as  only  beginnings,  upon  our  great 
obstacles  as  but  little  stepping-stones,  upon  each  of  our  triumphs  as 
very  nearly  a  defeat.  So  does  one  generation  reach  higher  than  the 
other,  treading  on  the  bones  of  its  forerunners. 

Surgeiy,  one  of  the  most  conservative  of  arts  and  most  jealous  of 
innovation,  has  not  meantime  stood  still,  but  has  spread  wid^  sod 
conquered  new  fields  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers.  We  may  look  back 
into  old  works  (for  now  in  twenty  years  a  book  is  superannuated),  and 
find  diseases  well  described,  rules  of  practice  precisely  given.  Mors 
especially  may  we  be  struck  with  the  fact  that,  in  the  treatment  of 
acute  diseases,  surgery  has  not  much  changed,  nor  do  even  the  least 
venerative  spirits  find  great  reason  for  altering  what  their  predecessoia 
have  done ;  but,  in  the  management  of  long-standing  diseases,  reform 
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has  been  effected ;  limbs  are  now  saved  which  were  formerly  ruthlessly 
lopped  ofi^  and  numberless  people  are  now  restored  to  ease  and  comfort 
who  would  formerly  have  been  abandoned  to  a  life  of  protracted 
sufieriDg.  Perhaps,  among  all  the  newer  acquisitions^in  surgery,  few 
illustrate  so  completely  this  change  as  the  treatment  of  deformities. 

Keforms  of  any  magnitude  are  in  no  art  so  sudden  as  they  at  first 
appear ;  they  are  preceded  by  some  foreshadowings,  some  travailing  of 
advanced  genius,  some  birth  of  a  new  truth  into  a  world  not  ready  to 
receive  it ;  thus  it  is  certain  that  the  expansive  force  of  steam  had 
been  examined  into,  and  the  general  plan  of  its  application  sketched, 
long  before  the  steam-engine  was  applied  to  practical  purposes — ^a  sort 
of  electric  telegraph  was  described  long  b^ore  Wheatstone  made  it. 
There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.* 

Doabtless  deformities  existed  before  civilization  had  made  any 
great  progress,  and  among  many  nations,  who  did  not  consider  them- 
selves savages — the  Lacedssmonians,  for  instance — in&nts  thus  unfor- 
tanate  were  exposed  in  a  cave  to  the  hunger  of  wolves,  or  of  other 
wild  beasts.  After  a  time,  and  under  milder  rule,  attempts  were 
made  to  save  such  children,  and,  if  possible,  to  correct  their  deformity. 
Hippocrates  gives  a  &irly  accurate  description  of  the  treatment  to  be 
adopted  both  at  the  spine  and  limbs.  It  seems  that  there  was  a 
popular  mode,  which  the  Father  of  Medicine  condemns,  of  treating 
posterior  curvature,  particularly  of  that  sudden  form  frequently  met 
with,  and  which  was  then  supposed  to  be  a  dislocation.  **  When  the 
spine  protrudes  backwards  from  a  i^l,  it  happens  that  few  recover, 
wherefore  concussion  (Karara(rcc)  on  a  ladder  has  never  straightened 
anybody  that  I  knew  oV*f  In  the  next  paragraph  he  observes  that^ 
as  the  weight  of  the  head  is  but  small,  those  who  have  the  hump  on 
the  neck  are  less  benefited  by  these  snccussions  on  the  ladder  with 
tlie  head  downwards,  but  such  should  rather  be  succussed  with  the  feet 
below,  since  the  lower  parts  are  heavier.  He  then  goes  on  to  describe 
the  catatasia;  the  patient  (and  truly  in  those  days  a  sick  person  deserved 
that  name)  was  fastened  by  various  soft  baiidages  and  shawls  to  a 
sihort  ladder,  which  was  however  long  enough  to  project  beyond  the 
head  and  feet;  the  man,  thus  secured,  was  dragged  up  to  a  high  tower, 
or  to  the  gable  of  a  house,  and  thence  was  pitched  down,  usually  head 
foremost,  when  the  imjmct  of  the  whole  apparatus  on  the  ground, 
acting,  upon  the  body,  was  expected  to  straighten  the  spine  {ir€pi 
Apdpiay  v7r6fAVTifia  P.  ic»;').  The  other  method,  which  Hippocrates  admires 
much  more,  and  which  appears  to  be  his  own,  is  to  make  extension 
finom  the  patient's  chest  and  shoulders,  and  counter-extension  from  the 
loins  and  thighs,  by  means  of  bands  fastened  round  levers  at  the  head 
and  foot  of  a  wooden  couch  on  which  the  patient  is  lying  prone. 

^  It  is  not  Intended  to  impugn  the  originalitj  of  Mr.  Wheat8tone*8  inyention :  among 
the  ttrange  farrago  of  alchemy  and  attrology  which  books  two  hundred  years  old  contain, 
there  are  frequently  to  be  found  quaint  and  wondrous  descriptions  of  instruments  actually 
made  or  to  be  made, and  which  have  been  subsequently  discovered ;  but  no  one  unacquainted 
with  the  construction  and  working  of  the  thing  described  could  by  these  vague  description! 
iDAke  oat  much  of  what  was  meant. 

t  flrcpi  ApBptav  yir6iivritMi  (T,  k.) 
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*'  For  extenaion  thus  made  could  do  no  hann  if  properly  perfoimed,  unlea 
one  sought  to  do  it  purposely.  But  the  physioian,  or  some  person  who  is 
strong  and  not  uninstructed,  should  apply  the  palm  of  one  hand  to  the  hmnp^ 
and  then,  having  laid  the  other  hand  upon  the  former,  he  should  press  firmlj, 
observing  whether  this  is  to  be  done  directly  downwards,  or  towards  the  head, 
or  towards  the  ischium.  This  means  of  applving  force  is  quite  safe,  and  it  is 
also  safe  if  any  one  sits  upon  the  hump,  ana  lifting  himself  from  it,  lets  him- 
self fall  on  it  again ;  and  nothing  would  forbid  to  stand  with  the  foot  upon  the 
hump,  and  to  support  this  weight  on  it,  and  to  concuss  it  gently."* 

He  then  asserts  that  the  most  efficient  way  to  make  pressure  is  lij 
means  of  a  lever,  whose  arrangement  he  describes  as  being  fixed  at  one 
end  to  the  couch  or  a  wall,  as  a  fiilcmm,  while  two  men  at  the  other, 
forcing  down  the  power  end  of  the  lever,  violently  compress  the  hump 
beneath  it. 

The  same  author  also  mentions,  and  describes  with  acnteness,  and 
here  and  there  with  remarkable  accuracy,  certain  distortioos  of  tli$ 
limbs. 

"Wherefore,  then,  some  of  thes«  congenital  displacements,  if  to  a  sbuJI 
extent,  may  be  reduced  to  their  natural  condition,  and  especiaUv  those  at  tk 
ankle-joint.     Most  cases  of  congenital  club-foot  are  remediable  unless  tlie 
declination  be  very  great,  or  when  the  affection  occinrs  at  an  advanced  period 
of  youth.    The  best  plan,  then,  is  to  treat  such  cases  at  as  early  a  period  as 
possible,  before  the  deficiency  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  is  veiy  great,  and  hdan 
there  is  any  great  wasting  of  the  flesh  of  the  leg.    There  is  more  than  cms 
variety  of  club-foot,  the  most  of  them  being  not  complete  dislocations  hut 
mipairnicnts  connected  with  the  habitual  maintenance  of  the  limb  in  a  certain 
position.   In  conducting  the  treatment,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  foUowiig 
points :  To  push  back  and  rectify  the  bone  of  the  leg  at  the  ankle  ftom  without 
inwards,  ana  to  make  counter  pressiu'e  on  the  bone  of  the  heel  in  an  ontwaid 
direction,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  line,  in  order  that  the  displaced  bones  du^ 
meet  at  the  middle  and  side  of  the  foot ;  and  the  mass  of  tne  toes,  with  tw 
great  toe,  are  to  be  inclined  inward  and  retained  so ;  and  the  parts  are  to  U 
secured,  w  ith  cerate  containing  a  full  proportion  of  resin,  with  compresses  aid 
soft  bandages  in  sufficient  Quantity,  but  not  applied  too  ti^ht,  and  the  turns  of 
the  bandages  should  be  in  the  same  direction  as  the  rectifymg  of  the  foot  with 
the  hands,  so  that  the  foot  mav  appear  to  incline  a  little  outwards ;  and  a  scde 
made  of  leather,  not  very  hard,  or  of  lead,  is  to  be  bound  on,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  applied  to  the  skin ;  but  when  you  are  about  to  make  the  last  turns  of  the 
bandages,  and  when  it  is  all  bandaeed,  you  must  attach  the  end  of  one  of  tha 
bandages  that  arc  used  to  the  banoages  applied  to  ^he  inferior  part  of  Uie  foot 
on  the  line  of  the  little  toe,  and  then  this  bandage  is  to  be  rolled  upwards  in 
what  is  considered  to  be  a  sufficient  degree  to  above  the  calf  of  ^e  le^  so 
that  it  may  remain  firm  when   thus  arranged, — in  a  word,  as  if  mouldmg  t 
wax  model,  you  must  bring  into  their  natural  position  the  parts  which  were 
abnormally  displaced  and  contracted  together,  so  rectifying  them  with  yens 
hands,  ana  with  the  bandaging  in  like  manner,  as  to  bring  them  into  their 
position  not  by  force  but  gently,  and  the  bandages  are  to  be  stitched  so  as  to 
suit  the  position  in  which  the  limb  is  placed,  for  different  modes  of  the  de- 
formity require  different  positions;  smd  a  small  shoe  made  of  lead  is  to  be 
bound  on  externally  to  the  bandage,  having  the  same  shape  as  the  C^iiaa 
slipper.    But  there  is  no  necessity  for  it  if  the  parts  be  properly  adrasted  witk 
the  hands,  properly  secured  with  bandages,  and  properly  ^posra  of  afte^ 

*  Loc.  elt. 
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wards.  This  then  is  tiie  mode  of  cure,  and  it  neither  requires  cutting,  burning; 
nor  any  other  complex  means,  for  such  cases  ^ield  sooner  to  treatment  than 
one  would  believe.  However,  they  are  to  be  fairly  mastered  only  by  time,  and 
not  until  the  body  has  grown  up  in  the  natural  shape."* 

Five  hundred  years  later  Galen  wrote  his  commentaries  upon  this 
IB  upon  all  other  passages  of  Hippocrates,  but  added  nothing  worthy 
oar  attention.  Oribaaiusi'  figures  the  machine  of  Hippocrates  for  re- 
ducing spinal  displacements.  The  work  seems  to  have  been  written 
about  AJ>.  350.  About  one  hundred  years  after  this  we  know  that 
the  spinal  curvature  was  frequently  treated  by  the  production  of  an 
eschar^  on  each  side  of  the  deformity.  The  sores  were  kept  running 
a  long  time;  in  fact,  a  regular  issue  was  established,  generally  by 
means  of  the  actual  cautery,  but  sometimes  also  by  caustics.§  It 
will  be  well  to  notice  the  descriptive  accuracy  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Terbal  redundancies  of  the  language — thus,  icvpr(i/(7tC)  v/3a;(7i£,and  Kv<l>w(riCf 
all  mean  a  humpback  from  an  angular  bend  of  the  spine  posteriorly; 
Xop^atg,  means  a  bend  forwards ;  trKoXluKriQ,  a  lateral  curvature.  With 
negard  to  the  extremities,  the  term  kvXKoq,  signifies  distorted,  lame; 
K^XXoTohhtv  (an  epithet  applied  to  Yulcan),  localizes  the  deformity  in 
tbe  foot,  thus  meaning  crook-footed,  club-footed;  while  the  particular 
mode  of  distortion  is  defined  by  the  words  pai(^og  and  pXaiaog,  which 
a^ify  respectively  an  inward  and  an  outward  twist  of  the  limbs. 
Latin  writers  were  very  few,  and  they  were  but  followers,  commentators, 
epitomizers  of  Hippocrates  after  the  method  of  the  particular  sect  to 
which  each  one  might  belong.  There  is  by  no  means  the  same  richness 
in  the  Latin  as  in  the  Greek  lauguag^e;  the  word  ^^gibbus"  means 
humpbacked,  what  is  now  caUed  ''  angular  curvature;"  and  the  other 
Ibrms  of  spinal  distortion  were  defined  either  by  the  Greek  term  or  by 
a  sentence  in  the  Latin  tongue.  The  words  varus,  and  valgus  or 
Tatius,  signify^  the  first  an  inward,  the  last  two  an  outward,  bend  of 
ilie  limb&ll 

A  considerable  interval  of  time  has  now  to  be  passed  over;  during 
about  the  thousand  years  that  mediaeval  Rome  was  in  her  glorylF  scien- 
tific knowledge  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Physical  investigation  was  all  but 
tabooed;  men's  minds  were  from  necessity  drilled  to  authority  in  medi- 
cine, and  to  think  dififerently  from  guidance  was  not  possible.  The  me- 
dical works  which  were  written  during  that  period  are  scarcely  one  oi 

*  Hippocrates*  Works :  Sydenham  Society's  tnuielation,  toI.  i.  p.  632. 

t  GoUecta  Medicinalia  (Ivyayttrfcu  larptKot)  de  Macbinamentis  librum,  cap.  xxy. 

X  See  Actios.  Contractas  ex  yeteribiu  Medicinfle  tetrabiblos,  and  other  Greek  anthors  of 
the  ibiirth  and  sixth  centuries.  Tn  the  Saracenic  school  the  use  of  caustics  and  the  cautery 
was  frequent. 

I  Hippocrates,  followed  by  Galen,  had  already  recommended  cauteries  in  several  mala- 
diaa :  the  one  that  comes  nearest  to  our  suttJcct  is  that  loose  state  of  parts  about  the 
ahonlder-Joint  which  permits  frequent  dislocation  of  the  bone.  He  blames  the  ordinary 
mode  of  application,  and  proposes  another. 

g  It  should  be  observed  that  these  terms  were  not  only  applied  to  deformities,  but  to 
poatures  in  standing  or  in  active  exercise,  to  normal  conformity,  &c.  Thus,  Ovid« 
**  tennique  a  pectore  varas  in  statione  manus ;  et  pugnsB  membra  paravi.'*  Met.,  t.  dS* 
likix. 

f  This  interval  is  roughly  taken  from  ibO  to  1550. 
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Christian,  but  nearly  all  of  Saracenic  and  Jewish  origin,  and  even  tliea 
mere  expansions  and  argumentations  on  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  Men  in 
those  days  used  up  the  store  of  knowledge  accumulated  genera tionsbefore 
them,  as  now  we  are  using  the  fossilized  forests  of  a  past  aeon.  "We 
find  mention  made  of  several  inunctions  for  deformities  under  certain 
sidereal  influences;  certain  charms  and  amulets;*  also  relations  of 
cures  by  some  of  the  old  methods — for  instance,  Actuarius,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  describes  the  extension  of  the  spine.  Albncasie,  in 
the  thirteenth,t  recommends  the  establishment  of  an  eschar.  Nothing 
new  or  noteworthy,  however,  was  done  during  all  these  years  in  the 
treatment  of  deformities;  they  were,  particularly  if  congenital,  re- 
garded with  a  superstitious  feeling  either  of  horror,  pruriency,  or  of 
morbid  veneration  often  opposed  to  any  true  spirit  of  inquiry;  and 
we  find  in  old  books  on  this  subject  pictures  of  many  composites  of 
human  and  brute  forms  analogous  to  the  Centaurs  and  other  creatures 
of  Greek  mythology. 

About  the  year  1560  appeai-ed  the  twenty-second  book  of  Ambrose 
Park's  works,  J  which  is  called,  *  De  Eorum  quae  seu  naturi  sen 
ex  eventu  desunt  reparandonim  Artibus.'  Of  this  book  we  are 
now  especially  interested  in  the  eighth  and  eleventh  heading;  the 
former  is  called,  "  De  Gibborum  corrigenda  deformitate,"  and  is  a  de- 
scription of  an  iron  corset,  consisting  of  a  carapace  and  plastoon,  in 
which  the  body  of  a  crooked-spined  person  is  to  be  laoed.  He  gives 
particular  directions  about  the  necessity,  in  growing  individuals,  of 
changing  these  moulds  every  three  months  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  age  and  rapidity  of  growth. 

«  CAPUT  XI. 

DE   CO&RIGENDIS  VAEIS  £T  VALGIS. 

0/  helping  those  that  are  vari  and  valgi,  that  »,  crook  legged,  or  crook  fooUii 

inwards  or  outwards, 

"  Those  are  said  to  bee  Vari  whose  feet  or  legs  are  bowed  or  crooked  inwards. 
This  default  is  either  from  the  first  conformation  in  the  womb  through  the 
default  of  the  mother,  who  hatli  her  Legs  in  like  manner  crooked  or  because 
that  in  the  time  when  she  is  great  with  child  she  commonly  sits  with  her  le^ 
across  or  els  after  the  child  is  bom  &  that  either  becaus  his  legs  bee  not  wdl 
swathed  when  hee  is  laid  into  the  cradle  or  els  because  thej  bee  not  well 
pleased  in  carrying  the  infant ;  or  if  hee  bee  not  well  looked  after  by  the  nun 
when  hee  leameth  to  go  for  the  bones  are  very  tender  and  almost  flexible  as  wax. 

"  But  contrariwise  those  are  called  Falgi  whose  legs  are  crooked  or  bowed 

«  The  only  arts  which  seem  to  haye  been  freely  fbllowed  by  Christians  of  this  period 
were  magic,  astrology,  alchemy,  &c  ;  and  monks  were  during  the  great  part  of  the  time 
the  only  Christian  doctors. 

t  Methodus  Mcdendi,  cap.  xlir. :  De  cauterizatione  incipientis  gibbositatia. 

t  Ambrose  Park's  works  appeared  at  different  times  ftom  the  year  1545  to  1575,  and 
went  through  several  editions ;  they  have  been  collected  and  translated  into  French  by 
Malgaigne.  but  we  conceive  rather  too  A-eely.  An  excellent  edition  in  the  original  Latin 
is  to  be  found  in  Uffenbach*s  Thesaurus.  The  passage  on  rams  and  ralgos,  quoted  In 
the  text  is  taken  fh>m  a  translation  made  in  1649  by  one  Thomas  Johnaon;  we  han^ 
boweTer,  been  obliged  to  supply  in  brackets  certain  important  omisajona. 
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outwards  this  may  com  through  the  default  of  the  first  conformatiou  as  well  as 
the  other  for  by  both  the  feet  also  &  the  knees  may  be  made  crooked  which 
thing  whosoever  will  amend  must  restore  the  bones  uuto  their  proper  &  natural 
place ;  so  that  in  those  that  are  varous  he  must  thrust  the  bones  outwards  as 
though  he  would  make  them  valgous  (those  that  are  valfous  as  though  they 
should  be  varous)  neither  is  it  sumcient  to  thrust  them  so  out  they  ou^t  also 
to  be  so  retained  there  in  their  places  after  they  are  so  thrust ;  for  otnerwise 
they  beeing  not  well  established  would  slip  back  a^ain. 

**  They  must  be  stai'd  in  their  places  by  applymg  of  collars  &  bolsters  on 
that  side  whereunto  the  bones  do  lean  &  incline  themselves,  for  the  same 
purpose  boots  may  bee  made  of  leather,  of  the  thickness  of  a  testone  haveing 
a  slit  in  the  former  part  all  along  the  bone  of  the  leg  &  also  under  the  sole  of 
the  foot  that  beeing  drawn  togetner  on  both  sides  they  may  be  the  better  fitted 
ft  sit  close  to  the  leg.  And  let  this  medecine  foUowmg  bee  applied  all  about 
the  leg  &  Thuris  mastich-aloes  ;  boli  Armeni,  ana  ^.  Aluminii  rock  resina  pini^ 
aiocs  suDtilissime  pulveris,  ana  ^iij*  farinse  rolat  Jiss;  album  ovor.  q.  s.  make 
thereof  a  medicine.  You  may  also  add  a  little  turpentine  lest  it  should  drie 
sooner  or  more  vehemently  than  necessary.  But  you  must  beware  &  take 
neat  heed  lest  those  that  were  varous  or  valgous  should  attempt  or  strain 
taemselves  to'  go  before  that  their  joints  be  confirmed  for  so  the  bones  that 
were  lately  set  in  their  places  may  slip  aside  again  and  moreover  until  they  are 
able  to  go  without  danger  let  them  wear  high  shoos  (like  buskins^  tied  close  to 
their  feet  that  the  bones  may  be  staled  the  better  and  more  urmly  in  their 
places  but  let  that  side  of  the  soal  of  the  shoo  be  underlaid  (sit  ibi  altior) 
whither  the  foot  did  incline  before  it  was  restored.* 

Another  seventy  years  brings  us  to  Fabricius  Hildanus,  who,  in  his 
work,t  figures  splints  for  straightening  both  the  elbow  and  the  knee 
which  have  been  fixed  in  a  bent  position.  These  machines  consist  ot 
two  splints  hinged  together  lengthwise ;  a  screw  lying  across  the  angle 
at  which  they  are  joined  serves  to  open  or  to  close  it ;  these  are  a  good 
deal  like  the  splints  now  in  use,  and  which  go  by  the  name  of  Listen 
or  Amesbury.  One  of  them,  however,  for  the  knee  differs  from  the 
cythers,  being  formed  of  a  single  straight  piece  of  thin  iron,  hollowed  so  as 
to  fit  the  back  of  the  limb  ;  a  screw  passes  through  this  portion  near  its 
middle,  and  is  connected  with  a  ring  that  encircles  the  knee,  and  fixes 
a  pad  or  shield  lying  over  the  patella.  By  turning  this  screw,  the  ring, 
and  of  course  the  joint  also,  is  drawn  backwards.  Hildanus  also  gives 
a  case  of  contraction  of  the  fingers  after  boms^  and  points  out  a 
method  of  cure  by  means  of  finger  stalls,  between  which  and  a  bandage 
above,  the  wrist  threads  are  tightly  strained.  J  Fifteen  years  later — 
Tiz.,  in  1656,  we  find  in  Scultetus  splints  of  different  forms  for  straight- 
ening crooked  limbs,  among  them  one  with  a  ring  much  like  that 
already  described  as  figured  by  Hildanus.  The  same  work  also  con- 
tains a  mechanism  almost  identical  with  that  in  Oribasius  for  stretching 
the  spine  with  ropes,  and  flattening  it  with  a  lever  beam.  The  Torquen, 
as  Nuckius  called  it,  and  one  or  two  other  modifications,  differ  in  little 
bat  that  the  extension  is  mode  from  the  head  of  the  patient.  The 
dight  differences  in  the  means  of  applying  power  are  not  worthy  of  con- 

*  The  Workes  of  that  fainoas  Chirurgion,  Ambrose  Parey.  traiulated  out  of  Latine,  and 
eooipared  with  the  French,  by  Thomas  Johnson.  London :  Printed  by  Richard  Coles  and 
WSlUc  Da-gard,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  John  Clarke  entering  into  Mercers  Cbappell,  1649. 

t  Obscrrationam  et  cnrationum  medico-chirurgicamm  centnria. 

I  D«  oieatrieom  toriiitudine  eanimque  ablatione,  cap.  ziv. 
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sideration.    Also  about  this  time  there  was  used  a  mode  of  suspending 
children  so  that  their  own  weight  produced  extension. 

"  The  artificial  suspension  of  the  Body  is  performed  by  the  help  of  an 
instrument  cunningly  made  with  swathing  Bands,  first  crossing  the  Breast 
&  coming  under  tnc  Armpits,  then  about  the  Head  &  under  the  Chin  & 
receiving  the  hands  by  two  handles  so  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  the  Child 
hanging  pendulous  in  the  air  &  moved  to  and  fro  by  the  Spectators.  Some 
that  the  parts  may  the  more  be  stretched  hang  Leaden  Shoos  upon  the  Feet 
and  fasten  weights  to  the  Body  that  the  parts  may  the  more  easily  be 
extended  to  an  equal  length."* 

Moreover  a  sort  of  splinting  for  a  crooked  spine  was  thus  adi^ted : 

"  To  straighten  the  trunk  of  the  Body  or  to  keep  it  straight  they  use  ta 
make  Breastplates  of  Whalebone  put  mto  two  woolen  Cloaths  &  Sewed 
together  whicn  they  so  fit  to  the  Bodies  of  the  Children  that  they  may  keep 
the  Backbone  upnght,  repress  the  sticking  out  of  the  Bones  &  defend  tM 
crookedness  of  them  from  a  further  compression.  But  you  must  be  car^ 
that  they  be  not  troublesome  to  the  chilaren  that  wear  them  &  therefore  the 
best  way  is  to  fasten  them  to  the  Spine  of  the  Back  with  a  handsome  siriog 
fitted  to  that  use."f 

The  management  of  other  deformities  not  spinal  progressed  mon 
&te\y.  *  A  case  of  club-foot  is  thus  reported  by  Lamzweerde :  "  dh 
servcUio  Iviii — The  wife  of  John  William  Balenge,  in  the  Tillage  oi 
Langeweck,  brought  forth  on  tho  7th  April,  1658,  a  male  child,  with 
the  foot  inverted,  so  that  the  sole  was  above,  for  the  metataraoB  was 
bent  downwards,  so  as  to  be  underneath.  Having  seen  the  fboty  wf 
soon  turned  the  metatarsus,  and  having  adapted  splints  and  bandagei^ 
reduced  it  to  its  natural  situation  without  any  inconvenience."  { 

About  this  time,  or  rather,  indeed,  a  little  earlier,  an  attempt  in  an 
entirely  new  direction  was  made  for  the  cure  of  a  deformity.  The 
case  was  one  of  wry-neck  from  contraction  of  the  stemo-cleido  mastmd. 
A  surgeon,  Isaac  Mincius,  being  called  in,  destroyed  the  sldn  in  that 
situation  with  a  caustic,  and  divided  the  muscle.§  The  operation 
not  entirely  successful,  owing  apparently  to  want  of  care  in 
the  head  turned  away  from  the  afifected  side,  yet  sufficiaitiy  so  fir 
Tulpius  to  give  the  name  of  the  surgeon,  that  others  similarly  afibctoi 
might  be  relieved.     A  few  oilier  surgeons,  amcmg  them  CbesekJeOy 

*  Glisaon  de  Bachitide,  translated  by  Nich.  Culpepper.    1661.  f  Op.  dt  p.S21. 

X  Chinirgiie  veteris  ao  modeniae  promptuarium  tabulia  yiginti  noTem  exornataB. 
Instmmenta  raria  eonunque  wfuan.  exhibentibas  aeenon  Obaorvationiim  Medico  Qura^ 
giarum  oenturia  illustratiiin  Operi  et  studio  Johaxmis  BaptisUe  k  Lanucweerde,  FhiL  4 
Med.  Doct.  Amstelodami.  apud  Jc^ano,  Somere,  Bibliopolon  sub  inslgne  Perldna,  1673. 

9  We  owe  to  M.  Yidal  de  Cassis'  *  l*atho1ogie  Externe,*  this  reference  to  Tulpiui ;  Obser 
YBtiones  Medicse,  Lib.  lY.  cap.  Ivii.  p.  872, 1685.  The  foOowing  ia  the  phyJcJMi^atMil^ 
of  the  operation :  *'  Factum  autem  fuit  corationis  initium  a  erastA,  per  UxiTium  eoetoa^ 
cuti  inu8t4.  deinde  yero  directum  scalpellum,  supra  clavicnlse  os  ab  ore  T«rsus  jugulom.  at 
tsrdius  certe  ob  crusts  lentitudinem,  ac  timidius  propter  Tenarum,  arteriarmnqne  jugulaiuB 
Tidniam,  quam  natur&  tendintt,  ac  nervorum  requiret,quibui  iccb«o  nagis  puietin,  qnoa 
ciesim  liesis,  sequabatur  protinus  vehemens  cervicis.  faciei,  ac  brachiorum  coandsio,  qua 
tamen  brcvi  itcrum  eyanuit,  adacto  penitens  scalpello,  et  pnedso  animoeius,  integro,  qti 
invitio  erat  musculo,  evivm  amputatio  capiti  astutum  rwtituit  integrma  ereetions  figaai 
Ufum,  ac  libertate  s^m;  quoonnque  locorum  moTenda.  qua  tamen  ne  alMitoretvr,  circ 
poaitse  capiti  fhere  varisB  Audse,  qnibns  deinde,  6b  Tulnos  brevi  oonaolidatiim,  aaotii. 
mansit  tamen  aliquandiu  inveterata  ilia  iuolinatio  in  latus  iMRwtBWt  adeo  «mvtf!t  < 
oorrigere  oonsuetudinem." 
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adoj^ed  tkis  proceediDg  with  some  modifications,  so  that  the  example 
was  not  allowed  to  die,  and  we  find  it  fifty  years  afterwards  recorded  as 
one  of  the  rare  operations  of  surgery. 

"  The  operation  of  cutting  the  wry -neck  is  very  nncommon,  and  is  never  to 
be  practised  hot  when  the  disorder  is  owing  to  a  contraction  of  the  mastoidens 
muscle  only,  as  it  can  answer  no  purpose  to  set  that  muscle  free  hy  dividing 
it  (whidi  is  all  that  is  to  be  dcme),  if  the  others  of  the  neck  are  in  the  same 
state,  and  more  especially  if  it  has  been  of  long  standing  from  infancy,  because 
the  growth  of  the  vertebrae  will  have  been  determinea  in  that  direction,  and 
make  it  impossible  to  set  the  head  upright. 

**  When  the  case  is  fair,  the  operation  is  this.  Having  laid  your  patient  on 
a  table,  make  a  transverse  incision  through  the  skin  and  fat  aud  something 
broader  than  the  muscle,  and  not  above  half  an  inch  from  the  clavicle,  then 
passing  tlie  probed  razor  with  care  underneath  the  muscle,  draw  it  out  and 
cot  the  muscle.  The  mat  vessels  of  the  neck  lie  underneath,  but  I  think 
when  we  are  aware  of  their  situation,  the  danger  of  wounding  them  may  be 
avoided.  After  the  incision  is  made,  the  wound  is  to  be  crammed  with  dry 
fint,  and  always  dressed  so  as  to  prevent  the  extremities  of  the  muscle  re- 
imitine,  to  which  end  they  are  to  be  separated  from  each  other  as  much  as 
possible  by  the  assistance  of  a  supporting  bandage  for  the  head,  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  cure,  which  will  generaUy  be  about  a  month.''* 

The  method  was  not  at  this  time  transferred  to  any  other  muscle — 
indeed,  its  performance  at  the  neck  seems  to  have  been  regarded  rather 
as  a  curiosity  than  as  a  commendable  proceeding,  and  it  had  therefore 
jio  efiect  upon  the  treatment  of  deformities  in  general,  which  were 
managed  entirely  by  bandages  supporting  ivory  splints,  and  such  other 
means  as  we  have  seen  described  by  Par6,  Hildanus,  and  others.  It 
k  to  be  observed  that  the  principles  whereon  the  treatment  of  the 
crooked  spine  is  founded,  are  occasional  extension,  combined  with 
more  or  less  constant  support,  the  former  by  the  extending  couch 
and  lever,  or  by  banging  up  the  patient,  the  latter  by  an  iron 
corselet^  or  by  splinted  stays.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  many 
of  the  patients^  particularly  those  whose  deformity  was  of  long 
standing,  were  much  improved  by  these  methods,  but  some- 
times, as  in  cases  related  by  Hildanus,  Lamzweerde,  and  others,  the 
disease  was  much  alleviated  or  cured,  for  much  in  all  surgical  matters 
depends  on  the  manual  skill  and  adaptive  power  of  the  individual 
sorgeon.  We  may  be  sure,  however,  that  no  great  improvement  in 
the  general  mode  of  treatment  was  at  this  time  invented.  Men 
ai  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  by 
BO  means  untainted  with  the  cacocthes  scribendi  —  witness  the 
ponderous  volumes  of  that  date.  If  any  means  having  the  slightest 
claim  to  novelty  and  efficacy  had  at  tbsyt  time  been  invented,  we  should 
certainly  be  able  to  find  upon  the  subject  either  a  quarto  or  foHo^' 
having  a  frontispiece  representing  Minerva  or  Apollo  with  a  flute  or 
in  one  baud  and  a  surgical  instrument  in  the  other,  leaning 


*  A  Treatiae  on  the  Operationi  of  Surgery.  By  Samoel  Sharpe,  Sorgreon  to  Qufg 
HwpItaL  Sixth  edition.  1761.  Chap.  xxv.  p.  202.  It  may  be  remarlced,  that  what 
Shai^  ealls  a  probed  razor  is  termed  by  Scultetas  and  others  a  syringotome ;  it  is  not  in 
the  least  like  a  modem  tenotomy  knife,  but  is  a  broad-bladed  crooked  implement  of  verj 
awkwmid  oonstniction. 
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negligentlj  against  a  column,  beneath  flowing  curtains^  bo  looped  up 
by  Louis  Quatorze  tassels  as  to  display  a  grove  of  trees  and  a  church- 
steeple  in  the  background.  It  is  only  after  an  interval  of  about 
eighty-five  years  from  Isaac  Mincius*  operation  that  we  find  anything 
note- worthy  in  the  treatment  of  deformities.  The  first  is  a  machine, 
described  by  Heister  ;*  it  was  a  cross  made  of  thin  steel,  to  each  of 
whose  four  extremities  a  leather  band  was  fixed — ^the  upper  and  lower 
for  the  neck  and  pelvis,  the  two  lateral  ones  for  the  shoulders.  We 
might  take  occasion  to  observe  upon  this  that  it  is  a  fair  type  of  manj 
such  contrivances,  very  ingenious  as  &ir  as  the  mechanical  idea  is  con- 
cerned; yet  a  patient  who  could  wear  this  cross  must  be  tolerably 
straight,  for  if  very  crooked  would  be  infallibly  strangled.  The  mort 
important  step  about  this  period  is  a  treatise,  which  appeared  in 
France  in  1741,+  by  M.  Andry,  which  he  calls  Orthopaedia;  there 
had  previously  appeared  a  couple  of  poems— one  called  '  Psedotrophia^* 
the  other  ^  Callipsedia* — in  that  queer  pseudo-classical  taste  of  the 
time,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  writers  believed 
most  in  Olympian  counsels  or  the  College  of  Cardinals.^  It  is  evident 
that  Andry  compounded  the  word  whereby  he  named  his  work  in 
imitation  of  these  predecessors.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  first  use  of  a 
term  which  since  then  has  become  familiar,  but  whose  formation  and 
meaning  the  author  felt  himself  bound  to  explain  : 

"  As  to  the  title  in  question,  I  have  formed  it  from  two  Greek  words — ^namely, 
from  Orthos,  which  signifies  straight,  free  of  deformity,  according  to  rule,  and 
from  Paidion,  which  means  child.  I  have  composed  from  these  two  words 
that  of  Ortliopedic,  to  express  in  a  single  term  the  plan  of  this  work,  which  ii 
to  teach  different  methods  of  preventing  and  correcting  bodily  deformities  of 
children."  § 

The  means  which  M.  Andry  proposes  are,  for  in&nts,  certain  inunc- 
tions and  bandages,  which  confine  or  compress  different  parts  of  the 
body ;  for  older  children,  the  avoidance  of  all  things  tending  to 
increase,  and  the  substitution  of  such  as  may  diminish,  an  awkward 
habit — such  as  the  discontinuance  of  low  tables  which  cause  a  stoop, 
and  the  substitution  of  higher  ones ;  also  certain  exercises,  such  as 
carrying  a  weight  upon  a  shoulder  that  is  higher  than  the  other,  or  a 
book  or  other  small  object  on  the  head  which  has  a  tendency  to 
incline  to  one  side ;  occasionally  he  recommends  a  splint  as  for  crooked 
legs,  saying  that  *^  the  same  means  must  be  taken  to  straighten  them 
as  are  adopted  for  straightening  the  crooked  stem  of  a  young  tree  ;*  H 
also  for  feet  turned  inwards  or  outwards  he  recommends  "  splints  of 
strong  cardboard  or  of  wood,  or  little  plates  of  iron,  for  they  aW 
much  better  than  all  the  boots  that  are  usually  employed  in  theee 
cases."ir 

«  Chinirgie,  1739. 
<-  t  L'Orthop^Ie ;  ou,  I'Art  de  pr^venir  et  de  corriger  dans  les  Enfuu  les  Diffoimit^  di 
Corps  le  toot  par  des  moyens  k  la  port4^  des  P&res  et  des  M^rea,  et  de  toates  les  Penonnti 
qui  ont  des  Enfants  a  elerer.  Par  M.  Andry,  Conseiller  da  Boy,  Docteur  et  Professeor  oi 
M^decine  an  College  Koyal.  Docteur  Regent  et  ancien  Doyen  de  la  FaenH^  de  M^dedne 
de  Paris,  &c.    Avec  Figures.     1741.     A vec  approbations  et  privll^^  da  Roy. 

X  Scievola  [Ste.  Martlie],  the  author  of  the  first-named  work,  counaeli  the  woman  ia 
labour  to  invoke  three  times,  with  a  loud  voice,  the  goddess  Ludna. 
f  Op.  eit.,  preface,  p.  iL  ||  Op.  cit.,  toL  ii.  p.  383.  f  Op.  elL,  p.  S8C. 
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This  date— Tiz.,  1741 — ^forms  a  sort  of  landing-place  where  we  may 
torn  and  advantageously  look  back  upon  the  steps  we  have  climbed. 
The  means,  whose  adoption  one  after  the  other  has  been  traced,  are 
numerous ;  mechanical  extension,  artificial  sores  produced  by  caustic 
or  the  actual  cautery,  division  of  contracted  muscles,  splints,  bandages, 
mechanical  shoes,  or  other  means  of  artificial  support.  We  find  one 
or  the  other  of  these  applied  to  a  crooked  spine,  to  a  distorted  foot,  to 
an  ankylosed  joint,  to  a  wry  neck,  or  other  deformity;  and  at  last  we 
find  gymnastic  exercises  established  as  curative  and  preventive  treat- 
ment. Let  it,  then,  be  remembered,  that  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago  all  these  means  were  used;  it  may  be  that  the  mode  of 
applying  the  principles  were  rude,  and  the  mechanism  awkward,  but 
many  a  ctise  of  slight  distortion,  particularly  if  attacked  young,  was 
thereby  cured,  time  and  perseverance  being  accorded;  severe  cases,  and 
those  which  had  been  allowed  to  continue  to  a  late  period,  were  pro- 
bably seldom,  if  ever,  much  benefitted  by  such  means.* 

We  shall  now  trace  the  advance  of  another  hundred  years.  We 
cannot  always  go  directly  forwards  in  a  straight  line,  since  we  must 
turn  to  regeird  the  progress  in  spinal  treatment  and  that  in  limb  treat- 
ment in  different  stages,  according  to  their  advancement.  First,  as 
regards  the  spine.  In  the  year  1779,  Percival  Pott,  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital,  published  his  '  Eemarks  on  that  Kind  of  Palsy  of 
the  Lower  Iambs  which  is  frequently  found  to  accompany  a  Curvature 
of  the  Spine.'  The  whole  object  of  these  remarks  is  to  recommend 
the  formation  of  an  issue  on  each  side  of  the  hump  by  means  of 
caustic — a  plan  of  treatment  to  which  he  accorded  such  confidence 
as  to  say  of  it,  that  he  desired 

**  That  as  little  time  as  possible  might  be  lost  in  convevii^  to  the  profession 
in  particular^  and  to  mankmd  in  general,  the  means  of  relierunder  an  affliction 
which,  till  these  were  known,  has  not  admitted  of  anj."f 

And  further  on, 

''That  the  patients  whom  I  have  attended  in  the  early  part  of  the  distemper, 
of  whatever  ase,  have  all  got  well ;  that  is,  have  all  not  only  regamed  the  use 
of  their  legs,  out  have  become  fit  for  any  exercise  and  labour.  Most  of  them 
have  become  much  straighter,  some  quite  straight,  and  all  of  them  perfectly 
firee  from  bH  kind  of  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  curve."]: 

This  pamphlet  attracted  great  attention  not  only  in  England,  but 
also  abroad,  and  has  had  considerable  infliience  on  the  treatment  of 
such  cases  ever  since.  In  France  the  malady  still  goes  by  the  name 
of  mal  vertebral  de  Pott,  and  we  find  this  nomenclature  still  retained 
by  the  latest  French  writer  on  the  subject,  M.  Bouvier.§ 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Pott  wrote  his  *  Kemarks'  above  quoted, 
M.  David,  of  Rouen,  published  a  book  called  'Dissertation  sur  les 

•  The  diyirioa  of  eontncted  mnsele  being  confined  to  the  wry-neck,  was,  m  we  hare 
•een,  a  rare  operaUon,  and  was  performed  in  such  a  way  that  the  length  of  time  employed 
in  healing  most  hare  been  considerable,  and  that  contraction  was  likely  somewhat  to 
recur. 

t  The  reader  will  remember  onr  reference  to  Aetios,  Albncads,  he, 

X  Log.  dt.,  pp.  83,  87. 

f  Lemons  CUniqnet  snr  let  Kaladies  de  TApparell  Looomotcor. 
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Efifets  du  Mouvement  et  da  EepoB  dans  lea  Maladies  OhiniTgieales,'* 
in  whkh  the  author  remarks: 

"  As  for  the  bones  which  are  primarily  affected,  they  are  no  sooner  relieyed 
of  these  dSbris  than  they  begin  to  resume  their  solidity;  and  if  sereral 
vertebrsB  have  participated  in  the  disease,  they  form  themsehres  into  one 
common  mass  ot  ossification,  thus  terminating  this  grtmd  ewte^  yitin^  as  nt 
see,  must  be  the  work  of  nature^  oftime,  and  ofrefow^^ 

It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  a  w^k  containing  yiews  so  tm^ 
and  apparently  so  reasonably  expressed,  shoold  bave  remained  » 
utterly  uukuown  as  to  have  produced  no  effect  whatever  on  the  cm^ 
rent  treatment  of  spinal  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  Pottos  method 
(bat  a  revival  of  the  Greek  and  Saracenic  treatment),  which  was 
practised  everywhere,  and  still  influences  to  a  very  great  degree  the 
management  of  spinal  diseases,  was  not  entirely  anoi^>o8ed.  Bn- 
jamin  Bell,  eleven  years  after  the  i4[>pearanoe  of  Pott's  pamphlet,  re- 
marks of  the  treatment: 

"  This  I  have  practised  in  various  cases,  and  in  some  instances  with  obvious 
good  effects ;  but  in  all  of  these  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  the  seat  of  the 
disorder  was  in  the  ligaments,  and  not  in  the  bones  of  the  spine.  When  they 
have  appeared  to  prove  useful  where  the  bones  have  beoi  aifected,  I  condiide 
that  the  mitigation  of  symptoms  has  arisen  from  the  cause  I  have  mentioiied^ 
the  pressure  upon  the  spinal  marrow  becoming  lessened  in  the  progress  of  ^ 
disordcr/'f 

In  1784  was  published  Le  Yacher's  account  df  bis  machine,  c(»h 
sisting  of  a  corsage  strongly  beset  with  whalebone,  and  canying  ft 
metal  socket,  in  which  rides  a  staff.  This  staff  being  crooked,  ove^ 
hangs  the  head,  supports  a  portion  that  gnufps  the  forehead  and 
occiput,  and  can  be  more  or  less  gradually  lengthened  or  shortened  in 
its  socket  by  means  of  a  ratchet  and  lever,  thus  supporting  all  that  part  of 
the  spine  between  the  socket  and  head ;  but,  be  it  observed,  by  means 
of  the  thorax,  lu  1794,  Schmidt  of  Marburg  described  an  instrument 
of  his  own  invention.  A  metal  band  passing  round  the  crisUi  ilii  sup- 
ports two  branches,  which  run  up  to  below  the  armpits  and  terminate 
like  crutch  handles,  being  kept  in  place  by  another  band  of  metal  that 
runs  round  the  back  of  the  idioulders. 

Mr.  Darwin  invented  two  machines,  the  one  for  a  sitting,  the  other  for 
a  recumbent  person — the  former  consists  of  an  arm  chair  with  a  square 
upright  back,  to  each  arm  of  which  is  fastened  a  crutch-handled  support^ 
which  goes  under  the  axilla  of  the  patient,  whilst  to  the  back  is  i&sjA 
a  crooked  iron  sta^  from  which  hangs  a  well-contrived  apparatus  f(Mr 
grasping  the  head  and  partly  supporting  the  weight  by  the  neck.  The 
other  is  only  to  be  used  where  the  patient  ^  lying  or  sleeping  on  abed, 
which  should  slope  from  the  head  to  the  foot  about  twelve  or  sixteen 
inches;  a  machine  which  supports  the  head  by  the  jaw  and  occiput,  pre- 
vents the  patient  sinking  down  in  the  bed,  and  keeps  up  a  constant  though 

*  The  title  of  the  woric  and  the  quotation  is  taken  entirely  upon  the  anthofily  of 
M.  Bouvier,  op.  cit.,  p.  48. 

t  B.  Bell :  Surgery,  toL  tI.  p.  2f  9.  The  eanse  which  the  author  reftn  to  ii  a  dow 
decrease  in  the  suddenness  of  the  bend,  from  the  yertebrte  above  and  below  beooniBg  ptf^ 
tidpators  in  the  cunre,  thai  prodaetng  a  lesi  amount  of  preeiore  on  tbo  oord. 
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gentle  extension  on  ihe  spine,  the  aim  of  the  inventor  being  to  act 
upon  the  ligaments  of  the  spine  while  the  muscles  are  at  rest.* 

We  find  here  the  application  of  four  principles— extension,  support^ 
rest,  and  counter-irritation — all  aimed  at  by  different  means  and 
machinerj.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  me- 
dianism  whereby  it  has  been  attempted  to  carry  out  these  indications 
has  been  sometimes  improved  ;  sometimes  actual  retrogression  to  the 
fiiults  of  the  most  ancient  methods  has  taken  place.  It  would  lead  us 
much  too  &r  to  describe,  or  even  to  enumerate,  the  various  contiivances 
that  have  been  invented.  Almost  every  writer  on  spinal  disease  has 
a  new  application  of  the  machinery  for  supporting  the  trunk  in  the 
erect  position,  all  more  or  less  founded  upon  Glisson's  splinted  stays  or 
Schmidt's  apparatus  with  certain  additions.  Chessher  had  his  collar; 
Shaw,  Yerral,  Tamplin,  Heine,  Gu^rin,  &c.  &c.,  each  had  a  somewhat 
di£ferently  constructed  apparatus.  The  supports  consist  primarily  of 
a  steel  portion,  which,  embracing  the  pelvis,  acts  as  the  foundation  for 
the  whole  structure,  and  from  which  certain  uprights  run  up  the  back 
or  along  the  sides.  These  latter  carry  crutch  handles  that  lie  in  the 
axilhe,  also  certain  spring  pads  to  press  on  the  convex  side  of  the 
corre.  Mr.  Chessher  appears  to  have  stretched  the  trunk  with  a 
windlass,  and  then  to  have  fastened  his  collar  and  support  upon  the 
back  while  the  extension  continued,  so  that  the  patient  could  walk 
and  move  about  with  a  constantly  stretched  spine. 

Some  fifty  years  ago,  Dr.  K  Harrison  began  to  treat  spinal  curva- 
tures on  the  old  dislocation  fallacy,  by  violent  extensions,  dragging  his 
patients  by  pulleys  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  by  severe  pressure,  sham- 
pooing, thumbing,  dec,  on  the  excurvated  part;  we  are  ignorant  if  he, 
like  Hippocrates,  recommended  his  patients  to  be  sat  upon. 

The  mechanical  couches  now  in  use  are  chiefly  adaptations  of  Darwin^s 
principle,  the  inclined  plane.  Shaw's  couch  is  inclined,  and  the  flat  por- 
tion on  which  the  patients  lie  consists  of  two  parts,  the  upper  one  fixed, 
the  lower  capable  of  sliding  down  on  the  framework  of  the  couch;  the 
patient  lies  with  the  shoulders  on  the  upper,  the  loins  and  buttocks  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  couch.  When  this  latter  is  released,  the  ten- 
dency to  slide  down  produces  a  certain  amount  of  extension  which 
can  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  weights,  while  a  head-stall  may  be 
applied,  which  prevents  the  patient  being  di*agged  down,  and  causes 
the  extension  to  be  more  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  column. 
Gn6rin's  couch  is  also  a  plane  slightly  inclined,  though  its  incliuation 
is  not  meant  to  produce  extension,  for  which  purpose  a  windlass  and 
8tn4)s  fiistened  to  the  loins  are  used,  the  head  being  confined  in  a 
complicated  apparatus.  The  plane  part  of  the  couch  consists  of  three 
portions,  the  upper  and  lower  of  which  can  be  turned  on  pivots  to  the 
right  or  left,  so  that  each  curved  part  of  the  patient's  trunk  may  be 
screwed  into  a  shape  contrary  to  that  assumed  by  the  deformity. 
Among  the  most  useful  inventions  in  couches  is  Yerral's  prone  couch 
for  angular  cnrvature ;  in  this  mode  of  treatment  the  patient  is  kept 

«  ZoonomlB,  vol.  B.  p.  90,  4to  ed.  1799.    We  otmld  wish  that  thii  book  were  better 
known  at  the  present  day  i  it  oontains  the  remlta  of  mnch  acute  and  original  thonght. 
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lying  on  His  stomach,  with  his  head  in  a  hole,  for  some  months — tlttt 
isy  until  in  favourable  cases  the  curvature  has  healed;  the  podtioa 
seems  at  first  sight  unbearable,  but  patients  generally  affirm  it  to  be 
comfortable. 

The  condition  in  which  was  the  surgery  of  distorted  limbs  forty 
years  after  the  publication  of  Andry*s  book,  may  be  judged  from  tlw 
&ct  that  one  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons,  in  1781,  stated  that^k 
spite  of  the  undoubted  merit  of  certain  mechanisms,  he  had  been  veiy 
seldom  able  to  reduce  a  club-foot,  and  then  only  in  young  children.* 
A  little  previous  to  this  date,  however,  there  arose  almost  simuHi- 
neously  in  England,  France,  and  Switzerland,  certain  specialists  wlio 
devoted  themselves  to  the  cure  of  club-feet.     In  the  first  oonntrj 
Jackson,  in  the  second  Tiphaisne  and  Yerdier,  boasted  and  also  ad- 
vertised great  success  in  the  treatment  of  that  deformity.     After  the 
manner  of  quacks,  they  kept  their  procedure  secret.     It  is  certain 
that  they  acquired  considerable  notoriety;  but  it  is  also  certain  thft 
they  did  not  by  any  means  cure  all  whom  they  pretended  to  hafe 
restored.     Yenel,  of  Canton  Berne,  was  a  man  of  somewhat  different 
stamp ;  he  was  a  regularly  educated  practitioner,  clever  in  machineix, 
and  humane  in  character.     He  established,  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Berne,  an  institution  in  which  he  received  children  nnder  seven  yein 
of  age,  having  distorted  feet,  and  treated  them  according  to  a  method 
which,  unfortunately  for  his  reputation,  he  kept  strictly  secret    Then 
is  no  doubt  that  he  intended  ultimately  to  publish  his  mode  of  treat- 
ment had  not  death  been  beforehand  with  him.     In  the  meantime^ 
however,  the  number  of  his  ascertained  successes  had  been  suffident 
to  excite  great  interest  in  Germany;  and  one  of  his  patients,  son  of  a 
merchant  in  Frankfurt,  was  examined  by  Dr.  Ehrenmann,  and  wis 
obsei*vant  and  ingenious  enough  to  be  able  to  give  a  description,  even 
to  make  a  cardboard  model  of  Yeners  machine.     Ehrenmann  had  an 
iron  one  made.     Bruckner  of  Gotha  saw  this  instmment,  and  oopied 
it,  and  Naumburg  of  Erfurt  procured  a  fourth  imitation.   All  three  amt* 
geons  treated  several  cases  of  club-foot  with  the  implement.    Briidnier 
founded  on  such  treatment  his  work  '  Ueber  eiuwarts  gedrehte  Fusae^* 
1798,  and  Naumburg  his  '  Abhandlung  iiber  Yerkrlimmnngen,'  1796. 
This  imitation  of  Yenel's  machine  was  thus  used : — ^the  foot  was  fini 
fastened  in  a  leather  buskin  with  a  strap  attached;  then  while  thv 
covered  it  was  placed  in  an  iron  box,  and  the  strap  assisted  in  holding 
the  limb  immoveable.    The  iron  box  or  shoe  is  a  very  complicated  i^ypa- 
ratus  with  a  staff  or  lever  to  run  up  the  leg,  and  is  composed  of  move- 
able plates,  screws,  <!bc.,  which  gradually  squeeze  the  part  into  a  normal 
shape,  while  the  staff,  turning  the  foot  on  its  long  axis,  causes  the 
sole  to  face  directly  downwards  instead  of  inwards.     One  great  fea- 
ture of  the  treatment  was  the  slowness  with  which  it  was  oommenoad^ 
the  machine  being  at  first  applied  only  for  an  hour,  and  with  very 
little  tension  daily ;  then  both  time  and  force  were  gradually  increaaed 
until  the  child  could  bear  its  application  during  the  night.     It  gene- 
itdly  took  two  years  to  complete  the  cure  either  by  Uiis  method  or 

*  Camper:  Sur  U meillenre  cfp^  de  obamiaraa 
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those  of  Jackson,  Tiphaisne,  &c.  The  instrumeDts  were  either  not 
such  as  permitted  locomotion  (and  the  imitation  of  Yeuel's  certainly 
not),  or  jealousy  for  the  secrecy  of  the  treatment  caused  the  pro- 
prietors to  forbid  the  patient  walking  about* 

The  success  of  these  men,  although  doubtless  a  good  deal  exagge- 
rated, was  sufficient  to  stimulate  a  large  number  of  persons  to  work 
at  machines  for  the  cure  of  club-foot.  Benjamin  Bell  invented  a 
Qsefiil  apparatus;  also  Mr.  G.  Wilson,  a  mechanist;  Leutiu,  in  Ger- 
many, also,t  and  several  others  used  machines  of  more  or  less  applica- 
bility. But  one  great  &ult  of  them  seems  to  have  been  that  they 
aimed  only  at  turning  the  sole  of  the  foot  downwards,  and  took  no 
notice  of  the  bend  in  the  intertarsal  joint. 

A- little  time  afterwards  an  ingenious  mechanician  and  truss-maker, 
Mr.  Sheldrake,  published  an  essay  on  club-foot.^:  In  speaking  of  the 
defect  in  the  instruments  then  in  use,  he  animadverts  upon  their 
weighty  the  difficulty  of  the  child's  moving  about,  its  consequent  loss 
of  health  and  power,  and  continues : 

"  As  so  much  has  been  said  of  the  defective  principles  upon  which  these 
instruments  are  constructed,  it  would  seem  invidious  to  enlarge  upon  the 
various  ways  in  which  they  are  frequently  misapplied ;  but  it  will  he  permitted 
me  to  observe,  as  the  effect  of  near  twenty  years'  observation  and  experience, 
that  although  these  instruments  are  constructed  upon  principles  not  totally 
inapplicable  to  the  diseases  they  are  intended  to  cure,  tney  are  so  inadequate 
to  the  purpose,  that  not  one  patient  in  twenty  upon  whom  they  are  applied  in 
the  common  way  derives  any  oenefit  from  the  use  of  them." 

Mr.  Sheldrake  then  says  that  he  has  constructed  an  instrument 
which  answers  every  purpose : 

**  The  idea  upon  which  this  method  is  founded  is  to  substitute  a  spring  so 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  distortion,  that  when  bound  upon  the  limb  its 
action  will  draw  the  deformed  parts  into  their  natural  situation ;  when  it  is 
neoessaiy  to  allow  of  motion  in  the  limb,  that  motion,  by  increasing  the  re- 
action of  the  spring,  accelerates  the  cure." 

In  1803,  Scarpa's  monograph,  *  Sulle  Piedi  Torti,'  appeared.  The 
condition  of  parts  and  the  indications  of  treatment  are  admirably 
described.  The  machine  which  he  invented  is  still  used,  and  named 
Scarpa's  shoe,  and  is  a  very  valuable  instrument.  We  are  bound  to 
observe  that  he  appears  to  us  to  have  taken  the  outlines  and  plan  of 
his  instrument  from  Briickner's  description  of  Yeners  apparatus,  but 
that  he  substituted  spring  power  for  the  screw  force,  an  idea  which,  if 
we  may  believe  Mal&tti,  he  derived  from  Tiphaisne.  Malfatti  was  a 
sargeon  of  some  note,  and  had  taken  much  interest  in  the  treatment 

*  Thif  instnunent  of  Ehrenmann,  Briickner,  &o.,  was,  aa  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  very 
diifereiit  from,  and  mach  clumsier  than,  that  which  they  attempted  to  copy.  The  lever  or 
•taif  hat,  erer  since  Yenel^s  time,  been  an  easential  part  in  all  the  machines  for  the  reduc- 
tton  of  dob  foot. 

t  See  Bell's  Sorgery.ToL  tL  p.  290,  plates  Ixxxli.  and  lxxxiii.,Ed.  1788;  and  Leatin*j 
Beitrige  stir  ansfibenden  ArzneiwiBsen8chaften,&c.  BelU  in  his  work,  blames  surgeons  for 
giving  np  deformities  as  incurable  and  leaving  them  in  the  hands  of  bone-setters  and  quacks. 

I  ObMcrations  on  the  Causes  of  the  Distortions  of  the  Legs  of  Children,  and  the  Cousc- 
qnenees  of  the  Pemioioas  Keans  generally  used  with  the  intention  of  Curing  them.  By 
TJBieldrake.     1794. 

56-zxvxn.  '8 
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of  deformities.  Wh^a  Scarpa's  instrument  was  first  inv^ited,  Md- 
fatti  went  to  Italy  to  visit  him.  On  the  latter*B  retom  he  translated 
the  Italian  work  into  German,  and  in  a  prefitce  relates  the  following 
history,  which  he  affirms  to  be  according  to  the  a^thor^i  (Scarpa^)  owa 
assertion : 

"In  the  year  1781,  during  his  residence  in  Paris,  he  passed,  hychuoe^ 
Tipbaisne's  door,  which  was  hang  around  with  pictures  of  sundry  monstrositiM 
and  deformities.  He  learnt  that  these  were  taken  from  the  net  of  childiei 
whom  Tiphaisne  had  perfectly  cured,  and  immediately  he  tried  to  make  ae- 
quaiutance  with  that  specialist.  Scarpa  saw  htm  frequently;  hut  his  oft-repestoi 
visits  and  questions  extracted  nothing  from  one  so  jealoua  of  his  seoet  ai 
Tiphaisne,  except  on  one  occasion,  when  he  said^  '  nature  will  not  yieU  ta 
violence,  but  only  to  a  gradual  force' — a  phrase  which  still  farther  stimulated 
the  Italian's  desire  to  see  the  instrument.  After  many  useless  atten^ta  W 
at  length  succeeded,  by  means  of  the  housekeeper,  in  penetrating  for  a  fet 
minutes  into  Tiphaisne's  inner  room  where  the  patients  were  treated,  hut  this 
only  after  giving  his  word  of  honour  that  as  long  as  TinhuLsne  lived  he  wodd 
neither  say  nor  write  anything  on  the  subieot.  Scarpa^  nowever,  fottodaotkiog 
more  than  a  steel  sprine  lying  on  a  cushion.  This  single  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus was  enough  to  enable  a  man  so  thoroughly  acquaintea  with  anatom][  to 
construct  (after  a  few  experiments  on  spring-power)  the  present  shoe,  whid^ 
if  not  exactly  like  that  of  Tiphaisne,  is  hardly  likely  to  be  inferior  to  it  in 
efficiency  ana  perfection."* 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  check  our  ooorse  in  order  to  dencribe  hjk 
this  instrument,  as  it  is  now  very  well  known;  but  it  seems  desirabb 
to  point  out  that  it  consists  essentially  of  two  springs :  one  nmniif 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  £oot  in  varus  tends  to  unlbld  its  bend  in 
the  medio-tarsal  joint;  the  other,  running  from  the  shoe  up  the  kg; 
<lrags  on  the  outside  of  the  distorted  extremity,  and  so  causes  the  sole 
to  face  directly  downwards.  One  very  essential  part  of  tlie  oonstme- 
tion  is  that  it  permits  the  patient  to  walk  about,  and  so  does  not 
injure  his  health — a  principle  upon  which  Sheldrake  (with  wfaoaa 
pamphlet  Scarpa  was  doubtless  unacquainted)  had  already  insastod. 

About  this  time  there  commenoed  in  Fraaoe  a  perfect  fmy  for  nm- 
ning  after  deformity  curers;  part  of  this  was  mere  fiashion  and  part  of 
it  was  caused  by  the  prevalent  form  of  dress^  whose  peooliarity  was  a 
remarkable  lack  of  covering,  rendering  very  apparent  every  defect  of 
form  :  thus  any  young  lady,  whose  spine  was  a  little  bowed  or  whon 
knees  turned  too  much  in,  was  anxious  to  have  such  an  esqxMed  defect 
i*emedied.  At  first  most  of  these  persons  sought  relief  in  Germany, 
where  the  imitation  of  Yeners  treatment  had  produced  several  insti- 
tutions of  similar  sort,  and  where  the  treatment  by  Scarpa's  shoe  wsi 
zealously  followed. 

In  1813,  however,  a  M.  d'lvemois,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  rda- 
iive  of  Venel's,  set  up  a  so-called  Orthopaedic,  or,  as  he  liked  to  term 
it,  an  Orthosomatic  establishment.  He  had  studied  under  Y&aei  and 
possessed  his  machines;  that  for  the  foot  is  evidently  veiy  different 
from  and  much  lighter  than  Ehrenmann^s  and  Briickner's.  We  wHl 
not  describe  it  more  particularly  here  than  by  saying  that  it  consistsd 

»  HalfatU's  German  tranalation  of  Scarpa's  work :  SoUo  Fiedi  Torti,  TmAm,  p.  &* 
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flf  a  sole  of  woody  along  the  outer  part  of  which  ran  an  iron  rim  pierced 
holes  giving  passage  to  straps  that  drew  the  inverted  foot  oat- 
and  nnfolded  the  medio-tarsal  bend.  The  lever,  of  course,  re- 
the  most  essential  part  of  the  apparatus.*  M.  d'lvemois  was 
•ocoessful,  and  soon  had,  of  course,  a  host  of  imitators,  among  them  a 
M.  Milli,  who  had  copied  a  machine  for  stretching  the  spine  from  an 
inatitate  in  Wiirzburg,  belonging  to  ELerr  Heine,  and  who  enjoyed  some 
npote  in  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

We  have  now  traced  the  treatment  of  dub-foot  by  machinery  to 
Ae  very  height  of  its  perfection.  The  bandage  of  Hippocrates, 
and  the  moulded  leather  shoes,  the  irons,  and  the  spHnts,  we  have  seen 
ymdnally  replaced  by  elastic  spring-power,  applied  in  different  direo- 
4i0om  wo  as  slowly  to  unfold  the  contracted  parts  and  gradually  to  turn 
Ae  extremity  into  the  proper  position  for  walking  jt  beyond  this  point 
ft  appears  that  machine  treatment  was  not  to  be  carried.  Let  us  now 
the  progress  of  another  system,  which  was  destined  ultimately 
much  to  overshadow  the  instrnmentaL 
We  have  already  seen  that  for  the  treatment  of  one  species  of  de- 
famity — ^viz.,  the  wry  neck,  division  of  the  contracted  muscle  had, 
1652,  been  occasionally  performed.  Thdenius,  in  the  Duchy  of 
cony,  extended  this  idea,  and  in  a  case  of  equino-varus  divided 
tlie  tcmido-A chillis  and  the  akin  together  on  the  26th  March,  1784. 
The  wound  was  entirely  healed  on  the  12th  May,  and  in  1789  the 
smgeon,  in  publishing  his  observations,  says,  ''  the  patient  can  walk 
properly  like  other  people."  On  the  10th  May,  1806,  J.  F.  Sarto- 
rina  saw  a  case  of  distorted  foot  produced  by  abscesses,  <&c.  On 
fhe  16th  he  divided  the  AchiUis  tendon  by  making  a  longitudinal 
inciaion  four  inches  long  over  its  middle,  opening  the  cellular 
flheathy  passing  a  bistoury  beneath  it,  and  cutting  from  within  out- 
wards; the  foot  was  not  returnable  to  a  proper  posture;  he  divided 
flome  scars  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"I  then  ordered  m J  assistants  to  hold  the  limb  firm,  and  used  all  my  strength 
at  once  to  bend  the  foot  upwards,  which  I  succeeded  in  doing,  but  caused  at 
the  same  tune  such  a  rending  and  cracking  as  though  every  bone  were  broken. 
The  patient  screamed  terribly,  but  the  violent  pain  soon  decreased."^ 

Bartorius's  description  ends  thus: 

''May  this  remarkable  case,  which  terminated  so  favourably,  encourage 
aoxgeons  to  show  in  similar  conditions  the  same  boldness  and  determination 
that  I  had ;  perhaps  many  similar  patients  might,  by  such  a  procedure,  be 
cored  of  their  deformity." 

Michaelis  adopted  a  somewhat  different  idea:  he  endeavoured  to 

*  A  deaeriptlon  of  this  mmchine  may  be  found  in  the  Eneydopddie  Kdthodiqoe,  art. 
OrfhopMie.  The  article  is  signed  Bricheteaa  and  d^Iyernois ;  the  latter  is  evidently  the 
dilef  antbor ;  he  speaks  of  ^arpa's  shoe  contemptuously  as  a  heavy  and  complicated 
apparatus,  **  with  which  it  is  difficalt  to  belieye  that  any  other  than  that  celebrated  surgeon 
ahoold  ever  hare  cured  a  elub-foot.** 

t  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  obsenre  that  at  the  same  time  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the 
■i  beaame  better  and  better  nndentood. 

X  Siebold*s  Saml.  seltener  und  auserlesener  chimiig;.  B«obteht.  Band  ill.  •.  3»6 ;  fltiD- 
a«n  p*  S9* 
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weaken  the  contracted  tendons  by  cutting  them  partiaUy  tbrongli, » 
that  they  might  then  yield  more  easily  to  a  stretching  power.  Bis 
first  operation  was  performed  on  the  18th  November,  1809;  in  little 
more  than  a  year  he  had  cut  eight  cases.  He  gives  no  account  what- 
ever of  his  procedure ;  and  it  may  be  very  doubtful,  in  spite  of  his 
assertion,  whether  he  did  not  entirely  divide  the  tendon.* 

Notwithstanding  these  many  experiences  and  the  absence  of  any  fiital 
case,  or,  indeed,  of  any  case  which  had  not  been  improved  by  the  operir 
tion,  the  procedure  fell  again  into  desuetude  for  several  years,  until  Del- 
pech,  of  Montpelier,  had  recourse  to  it  in  1 81  G.t  Even  this  revival  em- 
cised  little  immediate  effect.  Some  of  the  Paris  journals,  not  in  the 
least  aware  that  the  tendo-Achillis  had  ever  been  divided  before^ 
blamed  Delpech  very  much  for  his  attempt,  and  spoke  with  astonuh- 
ment  that  any  one  should  have  seriously  proposed  such  an  opecatioD. 
Thus,  although  the  case  was  successful,  Delpech  never  adopted  the 
procedure  again.  Nevertheless,  he  reproduced,  in  1828,  an  acooontof 
the  case,  his  reasons  for  performing  it,  and  such  clear  and  succinot 
views  concerning  the  mode  in  which  section  of  the  tendo-Achillis 
proves  useful,  that  we  must  transcribe  them.  Moreover,  his  mode  of 
operating  was  novel,  and  very  much  like  that  adopted  at  the  preeeDt 
day.     Delpech  says : 

"  Ist.  The  tendon  to  be  divided  most  not  be  laid  bare ;  its  section  mnat  be 
done  by  a  detour,  and  not  by  an  incision  through  the  skin  parallel  with  that  ia 
the  tendon.  Without  taking  this  precaution  the  dangers  of  exfoliation  would 
be  incurred. 

"  2nd.  Immediately  after  the  section  of  the  tendon  its  ends  should  be  i)]aeed 
in  mutual  contact,  and  they  should  be  maintained  in  that  position  by  a  soitaUe 
appai'atus  all  the  time  necessary  for  their  reunion. 

"  3rd.  Reunion  can  only  take  place  b^  means  of  an  intermediate  fibroos 
substance  {Hsm  inoduUtire)  which,  before  its  solidification,  can  and  ought  to  be 
submitted  to  a  gradual  and  careful  extension  that  shall  give  it  the  length  re- 
quired to  make  up  the  shortness  of  the  musde. 

"  4th.  When  this  amount  of  extension  has  been  gained,  the  parts  are  to  be 
immovably  fixed  in  the  attitude  thus  established,  and  arc  to  be  thus  confined 
until  the  new  substance  has  acquired  its  full  solidity ."j: 

The  account  of  his  operation  runs  thus : — 

"  The  patient  reclining  prone,  so  as  to  present  the  tendo-Achillis  in  full  fiew, 
we  plunged  the  blade  of  a  straight  bistouiy  in  front  of  this  tendon,  making  it 
pass  quite  through  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side  of  the  W,  so  as  to  divide 
the  skin  on  both  sides  to  the  length  of  about  an  inch,  and  tne  cellular  tissue 
in  front  of  the  tendon.  This  instrument  was  immediately  withdrawn  and  re- 
placed by  a  bistoury  of  very  convex  form,  whose  edge  was  directed  haekwaids 
towards  the  tendon,  which  was  divided  transversely  without  injuring  its 
cutaneous  covering."  § 

The  reason  why  Delpech  chose  this  method  of  procedure  is  thus 
described : — 

•  Hufeland  and  Heintz :  Jonrnal  der  pr.  Heilkonde,  Band  vi.  Stock  v.  Sdto  1 ;  uA 
Stromeyer. 

t  The  hiittoTy  of  the  case  waa  first  pnbliahed  in  the  Chiroifie  cliniqoe  de  Ifoolptfffi 
1888 ;  afterwards  in  his  Orthoinorphie,  1828. 

X  Orthomorphie,  vol.  ii.  p.  830.  f  Chimrg.  oUn.  de  Montpelitr,  tome  i.  p.  l^ 
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**  The  only  ihms  which  it  appeared  to  us  was  seriously  to  be  feared  was 

mortification  of  tne  dirided  tendon Although   the  exfoliation  of  a 

tendon  which  has  been  laid  bare  is  not  always  produced  by  the  contact  of  air, 
we  had  frequently  observed  it ;  this  agent  was  at  least  an  additional  stimulant 
which  it  seemed  prudent  to  avoid.  It  was  with  such  design  that  we  per- 
formed  our  operation  so  as  not  to  involve  the  skin  which  covers  the  tendon ; 
and  the  slight  exfoliation  that  followed  in  spite  of  our  care,  entirely  confirmed 
our  fears  and  justified  our  method."* 

It  certainly  is  strang(%  that  having  clearly  reasoned  out  and  care- 
fiillj  thought  over  every  point  of  the  procedure,  its  consequences  and 
possibilities,  Delpech  should  have  abandoned,  not  the  theory,  but  the 
practice  of  this  operation.  Between  the  one  book  which  we  have 
quoted  and  the  other  is  an  interval  of  five  years;  and  in  1830,  this 
acute  and  learned  surgeon  was  murdered  at  an  age  too  early  to  see  his 
operation  revived,  and  at  the  same  time  his  honour  vindicated,  by  the 
ingenious  vigour  and  the  honourable  straightforwardness  of  a  Hano- 
ferian  sm^geon. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  various  sections  of  muscles  and  tendons, 
ftom  that  of  Isaac  Miucius  downwards,  had  produced  a  certain  small 
amoont  of  individual  advantage ;  and  though  to  the  world  in  general 
they  had  been  unavailing,  yet  the  surgeon  who  possessed  sufiicient 
knowledge  and  research  to  be  aware  of  these  cases,  must  have  been 
neatly  emboldened  in  any  such  attempt  he  might  desire  to  undertake. 
The  honour  of  the  last  and  permanent  revival  belongs  undoubtedly 
to  Louis  Stromeyer,  who  by  no  means  detracted  from  his  own  deserts 
in  follj  acknowledging  those  of  his  predecessor.  Delpech,  he  says, 
entirely  showed  the  aim  of  the  oi)ei*ation  (the  establishment  of  an 
intermediate  substance  which  might  be  stretched),  and  admirably  de- 
veloped the  theoretical  grounds  u|)on  which  the  mode  of  procedure 
18  founded.     But — 

*'Delpech's  method  of  operating  did  not  quite  fulfil  the  indications  (the  ex- 
olosion  of  air)  which  he  himself  proposed,  and  without  doubt  he  conceived 
these  after  he  had  been  taught  by  this  case  what  were  the  dangers  in  section 
of  the  AcMllis  tendon.  In  repeating  this  operation  he  would  probably  have 
chosen  another  mode  of  procedure.^t 

"The  tendons  of  the  resisting  muscles  are  then  to  be  cut,  if  they  can 
be  reached  without  much  difiiculty,  but  if  not,  the  muscles  themselves  may 
be  divided.  These  sections  must,  if  possible,  take  place  under  the  skin.  For 
such  purpose  the  narrowest  bladed  instruments,  of  various  form,  are  to  be 
diosen ;  a  bistoury  with  moderate  curve  ffeuerally  answers  the  purpose.  Such 
sections  are  usually  most  easily  performed  when  the  limb  is  so  held  that  the 

ert  to  be  divided  becomes  prominent ;  the  knife  is  then  to  be  passed  behind 
at  structure,  is  to  form  a  puncture  of  exit  (Ausstichpunkt),  and  then  is  to 
divide  the  tightened  organ,  chiefly  by  pressure,  but  also  by  a  careful  slow  stroke 
of  the  blade.  The  skin  yields  and  follows  the  knife,  so  that  the  external  wounds 
have  only  the  breadth  of  the  instrument.    I  have,  however,  often  divided  the 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  229. 
t  Beitrage  «ir  Opcrativen  Orthopiidik,  p.  fi9.  The  writer  of  this  article  cannot  agree 
wUb  Stromeyer  in  the  last  sentence.  If  Delpech  bad  not  intended  to  avoid  the  entrance 
oCair  (the  indication  in  question),  why  should  he  have  so  careftiUy  spared  the  skin  over 
the  tendon.  Moreover,  Stromeyer  choee  for  his  operation  the  same  place  for  the  entrance 
and  exit  of  the  knife,  dividing  the  tendon  in  the  same  direction.  The  only  diirerence,one 
eflecto  are  considerable,  is  the  sia«  of  the  external  wound. 
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Acbillis  tendon  without  making  a  pnnctnie  o£  exit,  whereon  I  ky  no  great 
stress,  because  two  little  wounds  get  well  just  as  (juiekW  as  one.  GenmUy 
a  cracking  sound  announces  the  successful  termination  of  the  operation.^ 

Stromeyer*s  first  operation  was  performed  on  the  28th  of  February, 
1831 ;  his  first  paper  on  the  subject  appeared  in  '  Rust*s  Magazin,* 
in  1833  ;  he  relates  two  cases,  and  of  his  remarks  upon  them  we  will 
quote  the  following  : — 

"  Among  the  changes  which  I  have  introduoed  into  Delpeeh's  method,  the 
most  noteworthy  appears  to  me  to  be  in  the  mode  of  diTidmg  the  parts.  Tke 
advantages  of  these  changes  are  very  apparent,  as  in  both  my  cases  tiie  snail 
wounds  united  by  the  first  intention,  and  extension  of  the  intermediate  suIk 
stance  could  be  begun  on  the  tenth  day,  whereas  Delpech  could  only  conmience 
on  the  2Sth  day.  Also  the  scars  of  the  skin  formed  no  junction  whateTer 
with  the  tendon,  a  point  to  be  considered,  for  if  they  do  so,  the  skin  will  be 
dragged  upon  very  much,  while  in  walking  the  tendon  glides  up  and  down,  and 
may  cause  considerable  trouble.  In  both  cases  it  was  yery  remarkable  hov 
evenly  the  intermediate  substance  was  developed,  so  that  it  is  so  little  thimiff 
than  the  tendon  itself,  and  that  it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  the  external  woond 
that  this  slightly  attenuated  portion  can  be  detected,  a  fact  whereof  my  oot 
leases  in  the  mstitute  perfectly  satisfied  themselves.  This  circumstsnoe^ 
which  did  not  occur  in  Delpeeh's  case,  is,  I  believe,  due  to  the  mode  in  wbiek 
my  section  is  made,  whereby  probably  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sheath  is  on* 
injured,  and  forms  a  sort  of  mould  for  the  exsuded  lymph. 

In  1834,  Stromeyer  published  his  second  treatise  on  section  of  the 
tendo  A  chillis  simultaneouslj  in  '  Kust's  Magazin'  and  in  the 'Archives 
G^n^rales  de  McSdecine.'  In  consequence  of  these  papers,  sevenJ 
German,  AJsatian,  and  French  surgeons  adopted  this  operation.  In 
1836,  Dr.  Little  was  sent  by  Die&nbach  from  Berlin  to  Hanover. 
Btromeyer  operated  upon  him  successfully.  Dr.  Little  then  treated 
some  patients  under  Diefienbach's  eye  in  Berlin ;  the  Prussian  surgeon 
became  enamoured  of  the  operation,  and  was  one  of  its  zealous  advo- 
cates. In  1837,  Dr.  Little  came  to  London,  and  by  his  means  the 
procedure  was  imported  into  England,  and  the  Orthopaedic  Hospital 
established.  In  1838,  Dr.  Stromeyer  published  his  work  from  which 
we  have  already  quoted,  whose  translated  title  runs  '  Coutribnticms  to 
Operative  Orthopsadia,  or  Experiences  of  Subcutaneous  Section  of 
Shortened  Muscles  and  of  their  Tendons.'  In  this  work  the  author 
carefully  goes  through  all  the  causes  which  led  him  to  adopt  the  opera- 
tion of  dividing  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  gives  about  two  dozen  cases  of 
this  operation.  He  then  describes  its  extension  to  other  mosdefl;,  and 
to  other  parts  of  the  body;  gives  a  short  account  of  the  pathological 
conditions  present  in  false  ankyloses;  shows  how,  after  section  of 
muscles,  it  becomes  comparatively  easy  to  straighten  the  joints  and 
records  seventeen  cases  of  this  procedure. 

Armed  with  so  powerful  a  means  for  the  reduction  of  malpositioii 
as  division  of  all  resistant  parts,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the  treatment 
of  deformity  should  have  suddenly  attained  a  much  greater  develop- 
ment than  we  have  found  it  to  have  hitherto  reached.  In  England, 
Dr.  Little,  Messrs.  Lonsdale,  Tamplin,  and  Bishop ;  in  France,  Bouviery 

•  Op.  dt.,  p.  I8to 
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Dava],  Qu^rin ;  in  Gormany,  Stromejer,  Dieffenbach,  and  many  others, 
carried,  in  eight  or  nine  years  after  Stromeyer's  first  treatise,  myotomy 
and  tenotomy  at  least  to  their  legitimate  limit& 

In  France,  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  claims  to  be  the  originator 
of  the  method,  or  at  least  to  have  established  it;  bat  we  find  in  M. 
Gu^rin's  writings  so  slight  a  mention,  or  indeed,  total  ignoring  of  what 
his  predecessors  had  done,  that  we  must  conclude  he  only  heard  re- 
ports of  their  labours,  and  never  read  either  Delpech*s  or  Stromeyer  s 
works.  We  do  not  wish  for  one  moment  to  deny  M.  Gu6rin's  merits 
as  a  clear  and  logical  writer,  nor  as  a  bold  operator,  extending  the 
practise  of  myotomy  to  a  number  of  muscles  never  attempted  before 
or  since,  but  the  claim  which  he  puts  forward  to  be  the  originator  of  a 
«  aabcutaneous  method  "  cannot  be  allowed.* 

The  spread  6f  subcutaneous  tenotomy  became,  after  1837,  as  rapid 
as  its  discovery  had  been  previously  unaccountably  delayed.  A  num- 
ber of  names  attach  themselves  in  one  way  or  other  to  this  form  of 
procedure,  either  as  great  and  successful  operators,  or  as  careful  inves- 
tigators into  the  processes  whereby  tendons  heaL  It  is  unnecessary  to 
give  a  list  of  such  names  here.  To  Dr.  Little  in  England  and  Germany, 
and  in  Paris  to  Duval  and  Bouvier,  belong  the  undoubted  priority  of 
taking  up  and  extending  Stromeyer's  practice.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  Little  was  only  a  short  time  in  Germany,  and  acted 
only  as  a  conductor  between  Stromeyer  andDieffenbach ;  this  latter  took 
up  the  operation,  gave  it  great  extension,  adapted  it  to  cases  of  stra- 
bismus, and  applied  it  more  largely  to  contracted  and  distorted  joiuts.t 

•  We  find  in  boii«  of  M.  Guerin^B  writings  any  mention  of  tenotomy  until  the  year  1839» 
IB  bU  Qnatn^me  M^oire  sur  les  Difformit^  da  Syst^me  Osseux  (Stromeyer's  book  wai 
pnbliahed  in  1838,  his  first  memoir  in  1833) :  in  it  we  find  cases  in  which  the  tendo  Achillis, 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  poliicis  longus,  extensor  pollicis  tibialis  posticus  et  anticus,  the 
tieapt  ieraitendinosua  and  semimembranosus  femoris,  sartorius,  peciinens,  biceps  humeri, 
lUnuMoaatoid,  olaTicular  part  of  the  trapezius,  the  plantar  aponeurosis,  the  fascia  lata 
weredivided.    Tet  in  1839  M.  Jules  Gudrin,  in  the  memoir  above  mentioned,  after  giving  a 
▼cry  dear  deaeription  of  congenital  club-fbot,  and  of  the  dliferent  muscles  affected,  observes : 
**  Tkerafora  now  aa  we  know  the  number  and  etftcts  of  the  retraoted  muscles  for  each 
variety  of  club-fbot,  now  that  we  know  that  such  and  such  form  depends  upon  the  retrac- 
tion of  this  or  that  musde.  it  is  unnecessary  to  show  that  to  each  of  these  muscles,  accord« 
takg  to  ita  importance  and  the  amount  of  its  resistance,  we  ought  to  apply  an  operation 
•onfined  hitherto  almost  excloslTely  to  the  tendo  Achillis."    (Memoire  sur  les  Yari^t^ 
▲BAtomiques  dn  Pied  Bot,  p.  48.)    Again,  in  his  Essais  sur  la  M^thode  sous-cutan^e,  wa 
flDd :  **  I  established  as  a  prindple  that  wounds  made  under  the  skin  and  maintained  out 
•f  all  ooBtaet  with  the  air  do  not  inflame  nor  suppurate,  and  become  organized  immediately. 
X  haYe  proved  this  prindple  by  means  of  a  great  number  of  experiments  upon  animals 
and  of  operations  on  the  human  subject     I  have  made  it  the  foundation  of  a  general 
method,  whereof  I  have  indicated  and  realized  a  great  number  of  applications.'*  (p.  8.) 
Banter  is  here  entiidy  ignored,  and  two  pages  fhrther  a  very  sorry  attempt  is  made  to 
depreciate  Stromeyer ;  it  being  asserted  that  the  inventor  of  subcutaneous  teuotomy  liad 
merely  modifled  a  proceeding  of  Delpech  in  order  to  avoid  suppuration  and  exfoliation 
of  the  tendon.  Every  one  long  ago  knew  that  wounded  tendons  exposed  to  the  air  suppu- 
nU  and  exfoliate ;  and  that  Delpech,  Stromeyer,  and  all  their  followers,  were  guided  by  thia 
prindple.    We  quite  acknowledge,  with  M.  Gu^n,  that  the  avoidance  of  suppuraUon  and 
aloughing  of  tendons  is  the  end  aimed  at  by  the  subcutaneous  mode  of  Incision,  both  by 
Stromeyer  and  his  followers,  and  that  this  could  be  done  was  practically  demonstrated  in  1 83  8. 
The  only  thing,  then,  in  this  subject  of  subcutaneous  wounds  which  we  can  allow  to  be 
U.  6a^rin*s  own,  is  the  notion  that  they  do  not  inflame ;  and  that  notion  is  a  mistaken  on& 
t  Guerin  oonodved  that  it  might  be  useful  in  cases  of  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  and 
In  one  or  two  instances  divided  a  great  number  of  the  dorsal  mosdes ;  the  practice,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  justified  by  experience. 
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We  have  already  seen  that  Hildanns  and  Scnltetos  and  others  em- 
ployed powerful  machines  to  straighten  crooked  joints ;  their  use  con- 
tinued in  a  more  or  less  modified  form.  When  Stromejer  established 
the  principle  of  subcutaneous  tenotomy,  he  applied  a  double  splint 
with  screw  power  to  crooked  joints  whose  flexors  had  been  previouaiy 
divided.  About  the  year  1830,  Louvrier,  in  Paris,  had  employed  a 
machine  for  the  sudden  extension  of  crooked  joints,  but  the  results  were 
by  no  means  good.  Both  these  proceedings  appeared  nnaatis&ctoiy  to 
Dieffenbach  :  the  former  was  too  long,  and  kept  the  patient  in  a  om- 
stant  state  of  pain  for  months ;  the  latter  prodnced  many  bad  efifeeta 
The  Prussian  surgeon  hoped  by  combining  the  two  to  avoid  the  eTik 
of  both,  and  to  a  great  degree  succeeded,*  but  the  force  necessaiy  (often 
the  combined  strength  of  three  or  four  men)  must  have  prodaced 
agonizing  pain,  and  it  is  only  since  the  introduction  of  ansasthedcB^ 
whose  value  in  such  cases  was  first  pointed  out  by  Langenbeck,  that 
the  plan  of  violent  extension  as  a  treatment  of  ankylosed  limbs  has 
reached  its  present  perfection.  We  cannot  here  stop  to  trace  the 
history  of  this  treatment  more  minutely. 

The  third  edition  of  Mr.  Brodhurst's  book,  whose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  has  been  some  months  before  the  public.  We 
cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Brodhurst  has  been  a  little  meagre  in  his 
reference  to  the  experience  of  other  surgeons,  his  predecessors^  and 
even  his  contemporaries.  His  book  is  a  detail  of  his  own  experience,  well 
put  together  and  clearly  written,  without  any  fsdse  attempt  at  ornament 
or  rhetorical  flourish.  In  size  little  more  than  a  pamphlet,  it  may  he 
said  to  consist  of  three  parts  :  the  first,  containing  thirty  pages,  dis- 
cusses the  diseases  which  may  produce  ankylosis ;  the  second  (fort^ 
pages)  handles  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  true  andfEdse  ankylosis j 
the  last  flfly  pages  are  filled  up  with  cases  very  well  collected  and 
recorded.  The  value  of  the  book  lies  in  the  second  of  these  parts^  and 
we  may  inform  our  readers  already  acquainted  with  Dieflenbach*8  and 
Langenbeck^s  practice,  that  the  new  points  on  which  Mr.  Brodhont 
insists  are,  gentleness  of  manipulation,  perfect  anassthesiay  replacing  the 
limb  in  the  position  in  which  it  was  ankylosed,  and  maintaining  it  in 
that  posture  for  a  few  days.  We  must  observe  that  the  title  of  the 
book  hardly  corresponds  with  its  scope,  which  is  really  the  treatment 
of  ankylosis.  We  do  not  think  that  thirty  rather  widely-printed 
pages  on  the  production  of  that  condition  contains  enough  matter  to 
warrant  the  title,  '  Diseases  of  the  Joints  involving  Anchylosis.' 

But  it  was  not  merely  in  cases  of  deformity  from  ankylosis  that 
Dieffenbach's  name  stood  pre-eminent.  He  writes^  in  1839,t  "  I  have 
now  operated  on  500  club-feet  and  60  wry  necks."  In  England, 
Germany,  and  France  a    similar  activity  prevailed.      In  the  last 

*  DieffenbAch  Ueber  Dnrehschneidimg  der  Sebnen,  &e.,  1841.  We  are  bound  to  m- 
member  tbat  the  proceedings— section  of  tendon  and  forcible  mptare  of  anJcjlosb— art 
very  like  those  described  by  Sartoriiia. 

t  Caspcr^B  Wochenschriil. 
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eoimtiy,  the  so-called  ''M^tliode  soos-cutan^e  "  began  to  make  claims 
that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Academy,  and  in  the  session 
1856-57  a  very  lively  discussion,  extending  over  several  sittings, 
took  place  upon  this  subject.  It  arose  from  a  claim  put  forward 
l>j  M.  J.  Gu6rin  to  have  applied  this  method  to  the  evacuation 
of  ovarian  cysts,  a  claim  founded  upon  the  use  of  a  somewhat  com- 
{dicated  canula,  or  pair  of  canulse,  provided  with  a  tap  and  syringe, 
•o  as  more  effectually  to  exclude  the  air.  MM.  Yelpeau  and  Malgaigne 
daDied  the  evil  attributed  to  the  admission  of  simply  a  small  bubble  of 
air  into  a  wound,  while  they  at  the  same  time  denied  to  M.  Gu^rin 
and  to  the  orthopedists  as  a  body,  the  right  of  arrogating  to  them- 
nhres  the  discovery  that  air  freely  admitted  into  abscesses,  synovial 
and  other  closed  cavities,  produced  evil  effects.  Thus,  amid  a  quantity 
of  extremely  clever  and  witty,  but  somewhat  verbose  speaking,  the 
points  reaDy  under  discussion  assumed  the  form  of,  How  far  and  in 
what  manner  air  admitted  into  a  wound  was  injurious  ?  and  whether, 
■Her  idl,  it  was  the  exclusion  of  air  or  other  physical  condition  which 
rendered  Stromeyer's  method  of  dividing  tendons  and  muscles  so  safe  % 
whether  the  wounds  thus  made  healed  without  any  inflammation  what- 
erer,  or  by  means  of  the  adhesive  inflammation  of  Hunter?  and 
ihcni,  as  a  minor  point,  whether  the  details  upon  which  M.  Gu^rin 
great  stress,  were  sufficient  to  constitute  him  the  originator  of  a 
method  ?  Into  the  last  minor  point  we  will  not  enter,  but  we 
may  at  once  lay  down  as  a  fact  now  well  ascertained,  that  the  reunion 
of  Bubcutaneous  wounds  takes  place  by  means  of  an  inflammatory  act, 
which,  in  nearly  every  instance,  stops  ^ort  of  suppuration ;  whereas  an 
open  wound  of  the  same  dimensions  does  in  general  suppurate  and  pro- 
iooee  the  sloughing  of  fascise  and  tendons  involved.  The  free  contact 
or  the  exclusion  of  air  seem  to  be  the  causes  of  this  difference  ;  at 
leasts  8uoh  are  the  most  obvious  distinctions  between  the  two  cases ;  but 
oilier  circumstances  may  produce  or  aid  in  producing  these  different 
laqnence  of  events.  A  wound  into  a  closed  cavity,  as,  for  instance,  a 
joints  often  sets  up  a  violent  inflammation,  and  such  effect  is  often 
attributed  to  the  contact  of  air;  even  a  free  subcutaneous  incision  will 
not  produce  the  same  effects.  The  admission  of  air  into  the  cavity  of 
in  abscess  is  often  followed  by  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  In 
these  last  two  instances,  the  effect  may  be  well  attributed  to  the  septic 
character  of  the  air ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  wound  in  a  tissue — ^for  ex- 
ample, the  subcutaneous  tissue— other  circumstances  come  into  play. 
rhe  air  itself  may  act  as  a  septic,  or  as  a  desiccating  agent,  or  again,  a 
wound  with  a  large  external  opening  is  placed  in  such  a  condition  that 
bhe  organizable  or  protective  fluids  easily  flow  away,  and  thus  healing 
QUiy  be  prevented.  We  know  that  suppuration  will  be  caused  by  any- 
thing which  frustrates  the  reparative  process,  whether  that  foreign 
body  be  solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous;  passing  a  single  thread  seton  under  the 
lidn  is  a  subcutaneous  operation,  yet  if  the  thread  be  allowed  to  re- 
main, suppuration  will  follow ;  the  same  effects  generally  result,  but  more 
dowly,  if  silver  were  substituted  for  the  silk.     Solid  bodies  cannot  be 
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abeorbedy  but  pnre  water,  oil,  or  gas  paned  into  a  tiasoe  are  absorl)6d» 
and  then  the  wound  heal&  Emphysema  takes  place,  and  tha  infiUnted 
cellular  tissue  neither  suppurates  nor  sloagha  Undw  such  circini* 
stances,  what  becomes  of  the  dreaded  effects  of  a  limited  amoont  of 
air  ?  M.  Boule j  brought  forward  experiments  performed  on  a  dog.  He 
produced  artifioal  anphysema  of  pnre  air,  and  on  examining  it  twentj- 
four  and  foirty-eight  hours  aftmrards,  he  found  thai  the  oxygen  kid 
slowly  decressedy  and  was  replaced  by  carbonic  acid;  the  areolar  tisuflb 
like  a  slow-lweathing  lung,  changed  the  injected  air.  Undo:  nok 
circumstances,  the  admission  of  a  bubUe  of  air  with  the  knife  has  nol 
that  extreme  importance  which  some  have  attempted  to  give  it.  In* 
deed,  Mr.  Paget  found  that  tendons  might  be  diidded  by  open  wound; 
if  the  incision  were  quickly  dosed,  and  lonff-contmued  exposure  ta 
the  air  avoided,  suppuration  did  not  follow.  Of  ooorae,  the  noca 
perfect  operative  procedures  would  endeavour  to  pc<eTent  such  oec«> 
rence  by  very  simple  means. 

It  is,  we  believe,  with  a  view  to  dear  up  this  subject  that  Mr.  Wa» 
Adams  entered  upon  his  course  of  investigations  and  experiment  dtt 
details  of  which  he  has  brought  forward  at  variona  periods  and  tk 
several  societies,  and  now  again  in  the  work  before  oa.  The  field  into 
which  the  writer  enters  is  hardly  more  modem  than  the  Stromcyeiiia 
operation;  scarcdy,  indeed,  had  the  first  account  of  that  proceeding  H^ 
peared,  than  sevexkl  observers  set  to  work  to  discover  by  what  pioeeM 
healing  took  place,  and  therefore  by  what  means  the  section  of  teadfiiii 
is  useful  Giinther,  Bouvier,  Yon  Ammon,  Duval,  Pirogofi^  Ga^ria^ 
Ydpeau,  Tamplin,  Paget,  &c.  &c.,  have  all  contributed  to  the  dudda- 
tion  of  this  subject.  The  appendix  of  Mr.  Adams*  book  gives  a  veiy 
£BLir  and  complete  resume  of  the  views  which  these  autlMNritieB  hava 
taken.  We  can  only  very  briefly  pass  in  review  the  moce  importaal 
differences  of  opinion.  Delpech  and  Stromeyer  believed  in  the  kiaait 
tion  of  an  intermediate  substance  (oryamaation  inoduUdre,  Ddpech)^ 
which,  before  assuming  the  fibrous  chiuracter  and  toughness  of  teadoiH 
might  be  stretched  to  a  length  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  shorten- 
ing  in  the  muscle.  Stromeyer  added  to  this  an  idea  that  the  section 
exercised  a  dynamic  influence  upon  the  muscle,  diminiahing  its  con- 
traction and  thus  producing  its  dongation.*  Tamplin  altera  this  idea 
somewhat,  and  imagines  that  the  new  substance  which  unites  the  di- 
vided ends  of  the  tendon,  after  a  time  contracts  like  any  other  sew 
formation,  and  dragging  upon  the  musde,  lengthens  itf 

It  is  certainly  a  singular  evidence  of  Delpech*s  perspicacity  that 
every  true  experiment  and  result  of  reasoning  shows  his  view  conoenir 

*  John  Hunter,  in  Bpeaking  of  the  eflfeot  prodoeed  hj  rapture  of  the  tcndo  Athlflli, 
mentions  an  entire  lose  of  oontractile  power  in  the  mnaele.  Hunter^  Worlct,  hj  Ftlaav 
ToL  il.  p.  281. 

t  We  think  this  theory  is  altogether  onfounded,  for  if  the  force  of  the  oontnifCtioo  wfn 
Bofflcient,  we  should  have  Jnst  thoee  difficulties  with  the  management  of  apparatus  to  jn' 
Tent  the  limb  rather  than  the  muscle  yielding  to  the  foroe,  and  the  pattant  wosld  saftr 
Jnst  the  same  pains  as  in  the  instrumental  stretching  of  muscolar  time,  and  if  the  eoa- 
traotion  took  place  only  after  the  limb  was  released,  it  would  certainly  much  move  9u0f 
dcftxrm  the  part  again  than  lengthen  the  muscle. 
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mg  the  sireiohing  of  the  new  sabstance  to  be  correct.  The  new 
material  is  formed  by  an  inflammatory  action  in  the  sheath  and  in  the 
eat  ends  of  the  tendoiis.  The  idea  of  Pirogo£^  Gerstaecker,  and  others^ 
tliat  the  effosed  blood  is  formed  into  new  strocturey  and  the  notion  ot 
Gndrin,  that  repair  takes  place  in  sabcutaneons  wounds  without  any 
isflammatioB,  are  both  manifestly  Mse.  Mr.  Paget  and  other  obserrenf, 
with  whom  Mr.  Adams  agrees,  consider  that  the  new  material  is  formed 
ont  of  a  fluid  effused  by  Hie  surrounding  inflamed  tissues.  We  con- 
OBiTe  that  these  views  wHI  have  to  be  very  much  modified  :  if  the  newer 
doctrines  concerning  the  inflammatory  process  to  be  found  both  in  Mr. 
Simon's  article  on  inflammation,*  and  in  Mr.  Barwell's  work  on  the 
joints  (which  appeared  almost  simultaneously),  be  true,  we  can  only 
look  upon  this  fluid  efiusion  as  a  contrivance  for  provisionally  filling 
out  the  space  which  is  subsequently  to  be  occupied  by  budding  growths 
ftom  the  inflamed  tissues,  by  what Yirchow calls  ''solid  exudation." 

Mr.  Adams  formerly  denied  the  possibility  of  a  linear  cicatrix^  in 
which  Mr.  Tamplin  believed,  and  which  Mr.  Brodhurst  afterwards  ob* 
teined.  Mr.  Adams'  experiments  upon  the  tendons  of  animals  had 
impugned  by  Mr.  Tamplin t  and  Mr.  Brodhurst,^  and  we  think 
very  considerable  justice,  as  that  gentleman  took  no  pains  to  con- 
the  subject  limb,  and  therefore  his  conclusions  as  to  the  length  of 
Omb  cicatrix  are  invidid,  but  less  so,  we  think,  than  the  defence  which 
1m  put  forward  in  a  note  imputing  to  Messrs.  Tamplin  and  Brod- 
kmrvt  that  they  ^did  not  rightly  understand  the  purely  scientific 
objects  of  inquiry  sought  to  be  established  by  the  experiments  which 
I  performed. "§ 

There  are  frequently  mentioned  throughout  Mr.  Adams'  book  cer- 
tain differences,  partly  of  opinion,  partly  as  to  a  matter  of  priority 
iMiween  him  and  Mr.  Brodhurst.  It  is  a  very  slight  matter,  but  it 
Rally  appears  that  a  paper  by  the  latter  gentleman  appeared  at  a  pro- 
Tineial  society  before  Mr.  Adams  had  advocated  some  similar  views^ 
whilst  the  latter  had  the  start  at  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society.  The 
question  is  about  some  little  differences  in  the  cicatrices  of  tendons,  and 
we  cannot  help  imagining  that  if  these  gentlemen's  minds  were  busied 
in  a  larger  field,  they  would  not  condescend  to  divide  about  such  slight 
matters. 

The  above  consideration  leads  us  to  judge  the  value  of  the  works 
which  have  served  as  the  pretext  for  the  present  history  of  deformi- 
ties and  their  treatment.  We  are  somewhat  struck  by  the  fact,  that 
since  Stromeyer's  brilliant  discovery  was  realized,  very  slight  advance 
whatever  has  been  made  in  that  art ;  perhaps  it  may  as  yet  be 
too  early  that  the  turn  for  improvement  should  fall  to  that  depart- 
ment of  surgery.  It  is  but  a  short  time  ago  that  a  paper  was  ex- 
tensively circulated  among  the  profession,  protesting  against  the 
multiplication  of  special  hospitals ;  the  plea  urged  for  their  redun-. 
dant  existence  was,  that  in  dividing  surgery  into  a  number  of  special 
faranches,  or  rather  twigs,  the  science  and  practical  results  of  each 

*  See  Holmes'  System  of  Smigfeiy,  &c.        t  Lectures  on  Deformities :  Brit.  Joanin  I860. 

t  On  GlaM>ot.  i  Koto  to  p.  88. 
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would  be  greatly  increased ;  but  is  it  so  in  the  present  instancel  We 
cannot  see  that  in  one  of  the  works,  with  its  follj  described  expeti- 
meDts  and  observations,  the  author  reaches  further  than  Mr.  P&get*8 
more  original  researches  had  already  done ;  we  cannot  see  that  in  the 
other  a  more  scientific,  a  more  practical  or  less  dangerous  treatment  d 
ankylosis  is  advocated,  than  Dieffenbach*s  or  LangenbedL*s,  or  thsa 
may  be  found  any  operating  day  in  the  general  hospitals  of  tiib  me- 
tropolis. The  last  pamphlet  on  the  list  is  simply  a  recommendBtia& 
of  a  treatment  known  and  estimated  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  nerer 
neglected  since.  The  treatment  of  club-foot  has  not  progressed  ainos 
Dieffenbach,  nor  that  of  spinal  disease  since  Shaw.  If  there  be  not 
more  good  effected  by  the  special  than  can  be  produced  by  the  general 
hospitals,  harm  may  be  done  instead ;  it  may  be  feared  that  minds 
directed  always  to  one  subject  may  too  easily  perceive  that  one  to  the 
exclusion  of  others.  To  human  nature  not  only  is  there  nothing  like 
leather,  but  at  last  everything  looks  like  leather,  so  that  even  Dt, 
Little,  who  himself  introduced  tenotomy  into  England,  felt  bound  to 
endeavour  to  check  too  great  a  partiality  for  its  performance.*  A 
one-sided  tone  of  mind  may  thus  be  produced,  in  which  a  qiedal  in- 
strament  would  take  the  place  of  the  proper  treatment  for  acute 
pleurisy,  or  a  tendon  be  divided  in  acute  inflammation  of  a  joint.  We 
fail  to  see  the  peculiarities  in  a  distorted  spine  or  limb  that  should 
render  either  unfit  for  treatment  in  a  general  hospital,  more  espe- 
cially as  at  the  Orthopeedic  so  many  persons  are  treated  as  oat- 
patients. 

keview  vni. 

Chemistry  in  its  Rdabuma  to  Fhf/dolo^  and  Medicine,  By  Gbobci 
E.  Day,  M.A.  Cant.,  M.D.,  F.RS.,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews.  With  Five  Plate&— XofMiion^  18ea 
8vo.     pp.  526. 

To  judge  the  work  before  us  simply  by  an  ideal,  though  practicable, 
standard,  would  probably  leave  it  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  estimation 
of  our  readers.  It  is  therefore  but  equitable  to  premise  that  the 
author  started  with  defined  and  limited  intentions.  For  this  reason 
the  comparison  of  his  purposes  with  his  achievement  will  be  our  prin* 
cipal  object  in  these  pages. 

Dr.  Day  has  endeavoured  to  comprehend  in  a  reasonable  space  all 
the  most  important  departments  of  physiological  chemistry.  This 
being  the  explicit  profession  of  his  first  introduction,  we  accept^  not- 
withstanding a  much  more  promising  title,  his  performance  as  claiming 
literary  merit  rather  than  originality  of  thought  and  research.  With 
this  limitation  before  us,  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  ao 
little  attention  had  been  paid  by  the  author  to  the  elaboration  of  his 
design  and  the  perfection  of  its  execution,  to  the  amalgamation  of  the 
material,  and  to  its  reproduction  in  a  homogeneous  and  fluid  form,  that 

*  On  TJnneeeMary  Orthopadio  Operations.    Laaeeti  ISiS. 
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the  pre&oe  most  needs  contain  sach  an  acknowledgment  as  that  the 
last  thirty  i>age8  of  a  certain  chapter  are  little  more  than  a  cond&ised 
WandcUion  from  a  foreign  toork.  It  is  farther  most  extraordinary, 
that  the  principal  sources  acknowledged  in  the  introduction  should  be 
themaelyes  compilations  of  different  merit,  and  that  the  author  should 
lay  no  claim  to  having  consulted  original  articles  in  journals,  essays, 
pamphlets,  monographs,  and  original  treatises.  He  has  chosen  a  pro- 
cess much  more  convenient,  but  less  glorious ;  he  has  made  one  author 
his  "  principal  guide,"  and  made  ''  free  use**  of  all  his  works  in  this  de- 
partment of  chemistry;  he  has  '^  borrowed  a  considerable  amount  of 
material**  from  a  set  of  treatises  and  a  report;  from  another  work  he 
bas  ''  extracted  much  important  matter,"  ''  made  free  use'*  of  this 
monograph,  and  <' mainly  founded"  some  chapters  on  ancient  books  in 
existence.  Even  the  plates  are  reproductions,  some  on  a  reduced  acode^ 
of  weU-^maum  engravings.  Truly,  where  so  much  has  to  be  acknow- 
ledged, candour  itself  ceases  to  be  a  merit;  but  even  admitting  merit 
In  this  description  of  candoiu*,  there  remains  the  sentiment  of  regret 
tliat  such  a  mode  of  literary  husbandry  should  have  been  resorted  to, 
when  others  were  not  only  practicable,  but  necessary,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  objects  of  the  author  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  demands 
of  science. 

At  first  sight  the  arrangement  of  the  volume  strikes  us  as  methodical, 
as  there  are  three  parts,  the  first  treating  of  the  organic  substrata  of 
the  animal  body,  the  second  of  the  composition  of  animal  fluids  and 
tissues,  and  the  third  of  the  great  zoochemical  processes.  When  we 
came  to  consider  that  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  physiological  che- 
mistry should  treat  of  the  inorganic  substrata  of  the  animal  body  as 
well  as  of  the  organic,  the  title  of  the  first  book  seemed  insufficient; 
but  it  lost  all  significance  when  we  found  a  chapter  on  the  inorganic 
constituents  of  the  animal  body  concluding  the  very  book  on  the 
organic  substrata.  The  author  has  sprung  a  leak  upon  the  word 
^  organic,"  which  has  already  caused  so  much  dispute  and  confusion  in 
chemistry,  and  is  now  only  retained  as  a  conventional  term  of  classifica- 
tion, without  the  significance  formerly  attached  to  it.  All  elements 
entering  upon  the  composition  of  the  animal  body  or  any  other 
iHTganism,  are  substrata  of  that  organism;  the  whole  of  the  sixteen 
elements  and  their  combinations  composing  the  human  body  are  its 
substrata;  potassa  no  less  than  hydrogen  is  required  absolutely  in 
the  processes  carried  on  in  the  economy,  and  potassa  and  its  compounds 
are  substrata  of  the  organic  process  no  less  than  hydrogen  and  its 
compounds.  It  is  not  correct,  therefore,  to  term  metals  and  their 
compounds  entering  upon  the  economy  of  organisms  inorganic  con- 
stituents; the  adjective  which  comprises  these  constituents  as  a  class 
is  *'  mineral,"  and  signalizes  both  their  origin  and  their  indestructibility 
by  heat. 

This  first  book,  then,  treats,  as  we  should  express  it,  of  the  proxi- 
mate compounds  found  in  the  animal  body,  entering  upon  the  structure 
of  its  tissues  or  the  composition  of  its  fluids.  These  compounds  the 
author  proposes  to  consider  less  in  their  chemical  than  in  their  phy- 
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Biological  '^  relations."  (p.  1.)  This  distinction  would  not  appear  to 
us  to  imply  a  difference,  but  for  the  sentence  concluding  tlua  ii£ck- 
mation,  which  refers  the  reader  who  may  be  anxious  for  all  the  neces- 
sary information  relating  to  the  purely  chemical  details,  to  the  ordinsij 
manuals  on  chemistry.  In  the  anthoiPs  language^ ''  chemical  relatioDS* 
evidently  signifies  "  chemical  details." 

This  leads  us  directly  to  the  consideration  of  the  questicm  whidi 
has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  answered,  whether,  in  treatiies  on 
physiological  or  any  other  special  branch  of  diemistry,  chemicil 
descriptions  of  single  bodies,  of  proximate  oonstitueiits,  ought  to  fiad 
any  place  at  all.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  elementary  considentianB 
have  to  be  excluded,  because  they  are  supposed  to  be  in  poflDoankm  of 
the  reader;  the  description  of  the  phosphates  in  the  blood  casnot 
begin  with  the  elementary  chemistry  of  phosphorus,  because  the  objiot 
of  the  treatise  would  thereby  be  foiled,  and  instead  of  a  physiolofpcd 
chemistry,  a  treatise  on  physiological,  including  elementaiy  and  esqwd- 
mental  chemistry  would  be  produced.  The  chemicad  rdaUom  d  t 
substance  become  apparent  only  by  its  position  in  the  general  syiteB 
of  chemistry ;  the  physiologicaJ  value  of  a  substance,  on  the  oUnt 
hand,  becomes  evident  by  the  place  and  part  it  takes  in  the  jJiyno- 
logical  process.  To  curtail  the  description  of  chemical  relations  is  a 
most  questionable  proceeding,  as  we  can  never  know  which  of  the 
relations  possess  the  greatest  impOTtanoe  in  a  given  case  in  pathoipgf 
or  physiology.  At  best,  therefore,  an  abstract  of  general  chemistey  of 
this  kind  is  useless,  because  incomplete,  and  may  be  dangerous^  becsoM 
what  is  not  seen  may  be  supposed  not  to  exist:  it  is  useleas^  because ik 
is  not  sufficiently  complete  to  give  practical  directions  forchemioil 
operations;  and  being  threads  drawn  at  random  out  of  a  tissue  of  a 
complicated  nature,  the  subjects  have  no  connexion  with  each  otlMi^ 
and  cannot  be  represented  in  a  perspicuous  manner. 

It  would  be  diiBTerent,  however,  with  a  treatise  intended  to  be«  goide 
for  practical  study.  We  will  suppose  a  treatise  on  the  phyaiol^ikal 
chemistry  of  the  liver,  which  was  to  instruct  the  student  at  the  ayoM 
time  in  the  mode  of  analysing  the  liver  and  the  bile^  and  in  peculiar 
proceedings  for  determining  quantities  devised  exclusively  for  pl^yiio- 
logical  purposes.  Such  proceedings  would  be  excluded  from  gencnl 
treatises  on  chemistry,  and  would  therefore  of  necessity  be  deaaibed 
in  the  treatise  not  only  specially  but  exclusively  devoted  to  their  oob- 
sideration;  their  succ^sful  application  would  imply  an  intimate  know^ 
ledge  of  all  the  properties  of  the  proximate  substrata,  and  for  the  saks 
of  convenience  these  proximate  substrata  might  be  described  in  tlit 
same  volume,  but  at  fall  length,  with  all  the  chemical  detail  of  ths 
most  elaborate  manual,  and  with  all  the  accuracy  required  for  special 
reference  in  scientific  inquiries.  Of  such  a  treatise  we  could  see  the 
use  and  object ;  it  would  have  a  particular  advantage  over  mann^ 
because  it  could  give  the  newest  information,  which  is  sometimes  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Substances  newly  diiscovered,  new  propertiea 
of  substances  previously  known,  processes  £ir  their  extrication  under 
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compHoated  drcimuitaiioes,  characteristic  reactions  and  modes  of  qnan- 
^itatiTe  analyses,  would  properly  be  contained  in  such  a  treatise. 

The  heading  of  the  first  chapter  of  Dr.  Day's  treatise  contains  an 
•djectiye  to  which  there  are  many  objections.  It  is  already  a  doubtftd 
prooeeding  to  range  under  one  head  a  large  number  of  substances 
^ich  have  a  single  positive  character  in  common,  such  as  the  presence 
•f  oxygen  or  of  sulphur.  But  to  make  the  absence  of  an  dement  a 
^OMmon  characteristic  of  an  enormous  class  of  most  differ^it  sub- 
to  unite  adds  under  one  standard  because  they  contain  no 
m,  and  term  them  non-nitrogenous,  appears  to  us  a  questionr 
iUe  mode  of  classification.  The  class  of  oi^nic  adds,  as  distin- 
nkhed  from  alcohols,  ethers,  or  bases,  is  well  defined;  they  have 
wen  found  to  arrange  themselves  naturally  into  certain  sets^  according 
t»  certain  well-marked  homologies  of  composition.  These  sets  are 
taned  homologous  series  or  groups.  Among  these  the  fatty  add 
ffties  tt  best  known.  It  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  benzoic 
Msid  series,  but  is  closely  related  to  the  lactic  add  group,  not  because 
fcotii  eontain  no  nitrogen,  but  because  one  may  be  transformed  into 
tlie  other,  or  into  a  group  of  acids  containing  nitrogen.  The  title  of 
WMMiitrogenons,  therefore,  includes  under  one  denomination  bodies 
4iiflering  io-the  greatest  extent,  it  fails  to  describe  relations  which  do 
vsist  between  others,  and  it  excludes  from  their  proper  places  in  the 
sgrsleiiiatic  arrangement  nitrogenisBed  substances  which  are  closely 
velated  to  others  containing  no  nitrogen. 

We  can  illustrate  this  complicated  statement  by  the  simplest  ex- 
Miple.  Acetic  add  belongs  to  the  fatty  series.  By  the  introduction 
tf  amide  into  its  composition  (substitution  of  H  by  NH,)  it  is  trans- 
feraed  into  amido>acetic  or  acetamic  acid,  a  body  identical  with 
l^yooodn,  Uie  lowest  member  of  that  amido-acid  series  which  runs 
piurallel  to  the  fiitty  series.  Acetamic  add,  by  the  substitution  6£ 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  for  amide  (HO,  for  NH,)  becomes  oxy-acetio  or 
l^bfoolie  add,  which  is  the  lowest  member  of  the  lactic  acid  series,  or 
■enes  of  the  oxy-adds  of  the  &tty  series.  These  metamorphoses  can 
be  efleeted  forward  and  backward,  starting  with  any  of  the  three  dif- 
fsrent  adds,  and  clearly  prove  that  they  contain  the  same  nucleus  or 
ndieal,  unchanged  by  the  substitutions  on  its  sur&oe. 

Acetic  acid,  glycocoll,  and  glycolic  acid  must,  therefore,  be  placed 
together  in  any  arrangement,  whether  chemical  or  physiological,  in  the 
■eDse  of  Dr.  Day's  Book  I.  Let  us  see  what  are  in  reality  the  places 
oeeupied  by  these  bodies  in  Dr.  Day's  attempted  classification.  Acetic 
Mid  stands  under  the  first  group  (p.  11);  glycolic,  or,  as  the  author 
terms  it^  glycic  add,  under  the  fifth  (p.  19);  and  glycocoll  appears 
under  the  first  group  of  the  second  chapter,  which  treats  of  nitrogenous 
bade  bodies.  The  relations  of  these  bodies  to  each  other  are  not  even 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  three  respective  places,  and  their  physiological 
telations  remain,  therefore,  at  the  best,  out  of  the  question. 

It  is  similar  with  the  analogous  relations  of  lactic,  metacetonic  or 
propionic  acid,  and  alanine.     How  difierent  our  idea  of  lactic  add  be- 
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comes  by  the  knowledge  that  it  is  oxj-propionic  acid,  and  that  it  xnaj 
be  produced  by  removing  the  amide  from  ahinine,  the  artificial 
amido-acid  of  propionic  acid.  But  of  these  relations  the  relati?e 
chapters  in  Dr.  Day*s  work  make  no  menticm. 

The  knowledge  of  such  relations  will  not  enable  the  physician  at 
once  to  apply  them  to  the  cure  of  disease;  he  does  not  thcoreby  acquiie 
immediate  power  over  the  acute  rheumatic  process^  even  should  it  m 
reality  turn  out  to  be  the  product  of  an  abnormal  development  of  Uctic 
acid  m  the  blood,  or  other  parts;  but  it  will  enable  the  observer  to 
ascQi^in  the  mode  in  which  lactic  acid  may  be  produced  in  the  muade 
of  flash-feeders,  or  to  inquire  whether  it  may  not  sometimes  originati 
in  Che  decomposition  of  sarcosine,  the  amido-acid  from  creatine^  and 
isomeric,  perhaps  identical  with  alanin&  Every  new  chemical  ida> 
tion  of  a  body  opens  a  fresh  avenue  for  inquiry  of  this  kind.  Tliae 
avenues  a  treatise  on  physiological  chemistiy  must  not  only  endea- 
vour  to  keep  open,  but  to  extend;  and  a  more  ambitious  plan  in- 
cludes the  opening  of  new  approaches.  It  is  one  of  the  gieateit 
deficiencies  of  this  work  that  it  contains  not  the  slightest  pragieB  in 
this  direction. 

Passing  to  the  series  of  httj  acids  (p.  6),  we  find  these  subdivided 
into  two  classes,  the  incongruity  of  which  is  very  striking :  the  man 
of  the  laboratory  would  never  divide  these  acids  into  volatile  on  the 
one,  and  solid  acids  on  the  other  hand.  The  counterpart  of  volatiie  ib 
non- volatile :  the  author  found  this  term,  which  is  relative,  inaf^pro- 
priate  to  apply  to  the  solid  acids,  because  they  are  all  volatile  onder 
certain  conditions ;  this  should  have  taught  him  that  relative  volatilitj 
is  no  principle  of  chemical  classification;  having  adopted  ''solid**  as 
the  adjective  of  the  second  division  of  acids,  the  first  division  natataliy 
claimed  the  common  positive  property  of  fluidity  as  the  principal 
characteristic.  The  division  of  fiitty  acids  into  fluid  and  solid  ones  is 
sensible  and  practical ;  it  is  the  result  of  a  glance  at  a  series  of  aped- 
meus  put  before  a  person  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  order  obtwned 
by  the  knowledge  of  their  composition;  but  the  division  into  volatiie 
and  solid  ones,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before^  is 
under  all  circumstances  untrue,  solidity  not  excluding  volatility,  illo- 
gical because  ineflective,  and  unpractical  because  useless  for  the  com- 
monest purposes  of  distinction. 

The  rational  composition,  as  it  is  termed,  of  organic  bodies  is  a  most 
intricate  subject  of  inquiry ;  and  as  the  fatty  acids  always  were  the 
most  prominent  subjects  of  chemical  study,  so  with  regard  to  rational 
composition  have  many  experiments  been  made,  and  many  hypothe- 
tical considerations  been  put  to  the  test  upon  them.  At  one  time 
they  were  considered  as  copulated  compounds  of  an  alcoholic  radical 
and  oxalic  acid;  because  on  decomposition  all  (excepting  formic  acid, 
which  rebelled  against  this  explanation)  yielded  oxalic  acid,  and 
because  on  deducting  from  the  formula  of  acetic  acid  the  elements  of 
methyl,  or  from  propionic  acid  those  of  ethyl,  and  so  on,  there  were 
left  the  elements  of  oxalic  acid  (C,H,0,  -  C,H,  =  0^0^  =  C.O,  +  HO). 
But  this  explanation,  for  which  there  was  much  support  in  reactions 
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of  a  Tery  striking  nature,  had  to  be  abandoned  when  it  was  found,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  in  the  assumed  oxalic 
acid  possessed  a  different  significance  than  the  other  two ;  and  on  the 
other,  that  oxalic  acid  was  a  bibasic  acid,  that  its  formula  had  to  be 
doubled  (0^H,0,  instead  of  C,HOJ,  and  that  it  was  the  first  and 
typical  member  of  a  separate  series  of  acids,  which  hitherto  had  been 
ranged  under  succinic  acid,  and  termed  the  succinic  acid  series,  and 
was  now  properly  termed  the  oxalic  acid  series.     In  good  manuals, 

Eiblished  in  1856,  we  find  oxalic  acid  heading  the  group  of 
basic  acids,  of  which  succinic  acid  was  formerly  the  representa- 
iara  Everybody,  we  believed,  had  agreed  to  this  change,  and  was 
now  adhering  either  to  the  theory  of  types,  according  to  which  a  fatty 
acid  is  water  (a  double  atom  HHO,)  in  which  one  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  a  radical,  or  to  the  carbonyl  theory,  according  to  which  a  fatty 
acid  is  a  combination  of  the  hydrate  of  the  trioxyde  of  carbonyl  with 
one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  (formic  acid),  or  some  organic  radical.  We 
dbould  therefore  have  expected  that  the  author,  if  he  intended  to 
meddle  with  rational  composition  at  all,  would  have  expounded  in  an 
easy  and  somewhat  popular  manner  either  of  those  theories,  or  both ; 
we  should  have  expected  him  to  turn  such  an  opportunity  to  good 
aooount,  for  the  sake  of  our  chemical  and  our  medical  brethren,  who 
stand  in  need  of  a  mutual  interpreter;  our  lowest  exi)ectations  would 
have  extended  to  a  good  extract  from  the  latest  publication  allowed  to 
be  good  by  common  consent.  Our  expectations,  even  the  most  moderate 
Cfoea,  were  sadly  disappointed  when  we  read  (p.  7)  the  following  sen- 
tence :  "  There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  volatile  fatty  acids 
sre  conjugated  oxalic  acids." 

The  good  reasons  were  all  against  this  assertion  six  years  ago,  and 
there  was  and  is  now  not  one  reason,  good  or  bad,  left  to  support  it. 
When  the  author  wrote  that,  ''  on  the  assumption  that  oxalic  acid 
constituted  the  acidifying  principle  {dc)  of  the  acids  of  this  group,  he 
ishonld  consider  it  first  in  the  series  of  acids,'*  oxalic  acid  was  already 
tbe  type  and  first  member  of  its  own  independent  series. 

The  author,  in  proposing  to  consider  oxalic  acid  first  in  "  the**  series 
of  acids,  must  have  meant  first  in  this  series,  the  /cUty  series  of  acids. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise,  for  oxalic  acid  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
SQthor's  second  group,  the  succinic  series,  where  it  ought  to  have  been, 
bat  is  placed,  in  name  at  least,  at  the  head  of  the  fatty  series,  where  it 
ought  not  to  have  been.  Once  named,  the  relations  of  oxalic  acid  to 
the  &tty  acids  disappear;  it  combines  with  lime,  and  all  the  author 
has  to  say  on  this  subject  is  a  meagre,  and  in  three  distinct  statements 
incorrect,  account  of  oxalate  of  lime. 

In  the  order  usually  adopted  by  chemists,  the  compounds  of  acids 
with  basic  bodies  are  placed  in  the  chapters  treating  of  the  acids. 
Any  one  who  may  be  inclined  to  try  the  reverse  plan  and  put  them 
under  the  chapters  governed  by  the  bases,  will  speedily  convince  him- 
self of  the  practical  necessity  which  has  dictated  this  arrangement. 
The  paragraphs  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  solid  fatty  acids 
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are  oonsequently  the  proper  places  for  describing  their  compomidi 
with  glycerine.  But  Dr.  Day  has  not  adhered  to  this  usage,  and  on 
scarcely  two  pages  has  given  certain  information  conoeming  tboe 
adds,  which  in  no  sense  repays  perusal.  It  is  true  that  he  has  ex- 
pressly reserved  for  a  later  occasion  his  observatiouB  on  the  origin  tod 
importance  of  the  two  acids  which,  by  their  massLve  oocurvence,  daim 
earliest  attention,  and  we  shall  presently  refer  to  his  treatment  of  tin 
chapter  upon  which  we  are  thus  directed.  Before,  howeTer,  doing  ao^ 
we  will  consider  the  account  of  the  acids  themaelyea. 

Dr.  Day  is  well  aware  that  Heintz  has  denied  the  existence  of  an 
acid  of  the  properties  and  formula  ordinarily  attributed  to  marguie 
acid.  Without  any  other  reason  than  that  this  view  was,  as  he  allegei^ 
not  generally  adopted,  he  casts  it  aside,  and  xeiteratea  the  M  state- 
ments relating  to  margaric  acid. 

Palmitic  acid  is  only  just  mentioned,  and  the  two  lines  devoted 
to  it  include  the  remark  that  ''no  one  else  has  found  it.*  On 
p.  74,  Heintz  comes  in  for  another  share  of  criticism,  whidi,  in 
addition  to  its  impoliteness,  is  entirely  undeserved.  The  author 
remarks  in  a  foot-note,  that  Heintz  had  ^  for  many  years  been  activdy 
engaged  in  the  examination  of  the  &tB,  and  had  thrown  their  chemistij 
in  a  sad  state  of  confusion.*'  He  then  quotes  the  ocmdusiDns  fixnn  a 
former  memoir  of  Heintz,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  that  chemiit 
himsel£  Such  a  quotation  may  serve  the  purposes  of  a  contro- 
versialist, but  in  a  comprehensive  treatise  which  is  to  contain  the 
newest  and  best  doctrines,  it  is  at  least  superfluous.  The  author 
ultimately  in  a  few  lines  relates  the  latest  results  of  Heintz.  Thii 
chemist  has  given  more  attention  to  the  study  of  the  fiita  and  &tty 
acids  than  any  other  living  analyst ;  his  first  series  of  reeeazobes  wia 
faulty,  owing  to  imperfect  analytioal  methods ;  the  second  eerieB,  'm 
which  he  employed  a  new  method,  which  may  be  described  as  the 
method  of  partial  precipitation,  and  which  is  a  good  counterpart  of 
Liebig's  famous  method  of  partial  saturation  for  the  aepamticm  of 
volatile  fatty  acids,  put  the  chemistry  of  the  &ts  upon  a  firmer  basil 
than  it  had  been  before.  The  last  results  promulgated  by  Heints 
having  been  obtained  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  new  analyticil 
method,  it  was  doubly  satis&ctory  to  find  them  confirmed  by  the 
synthetical  researches  of  Berthelot  But  to  these  the  authcnr  has  not 
even  adverted,  an  oversight  which  we  will  endeavour  to  suf^ly,  in 
order  to  elucidate  a  shade  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  autiiOf^i 
mode  of  compiling. 

Glycerine,  or  the  hydrate  of  the  oxyde  of  glyceryl,  is  a  triatomifi 
alcohol  j  the  radical  glyceryl  is  triatomic,  because  it  substitutes  three 
equivalents  of  hydrogen  when  introduced  into  other  compounds ;  the 
alcohol  yields  three  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  when  three  equivalents  of 
a  monatomic  body,  or  one  equivalent  of  a  triatomic  body,  are  intnh 
duced  into  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  substitute  all  three  equivaknti 
of  hydrogen  at  the  same  time ;  one,  two,  or  three  equivalents  may  be 
substituted,  and  thus  are  formed  the  mono-,  di-,  and  tri-^yoeriden^ 
which  are  not  salts,  but  compound  ethers  of  glyceryl 
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According  to  the  theory  of  radicals,  the  acid  which  forms  a  fat  with 
glyceryl  may  be  supposed  to  combine  with  the  oxyde  of  the  radical  of 
the  alcohol  whose  water  remains  unoombined ;  but  again,  such  a  com- 
pound is  not  a  salt,  but  a  compound  ether.  Glycerine  contains  three 
equivalents  of  water  (termed  basic),  each  of  which  may  be  replaced  by 
one  atom  of  a  monatomic  acid. 

When  glycerine  combines  with  any  fatty  acid — ^be  it  acetic,  valerianic, 
palmitic^  stearic,  or  with  oleic  acid — it  may  do  so  in  three  different  pro- 
portions. The  substitution  of  all  three  equivalents  of  water  by  three 
equivalents  of  any  of  these  acids  causes  the  elimination  of  six  equiva- 
knts  of  water,  and  the  production  of  the  neutral  glycerides  or  tri- 
glycerides. To  this  class  of  neutral  glycerides  belong  the  fats,  and 
every  system  of  chemistry  or  physiological  chemistry  would  have  to 
introduce  the  fats  to  our  notice  under  the  following  names  and 
formulas : 

Tributyrine  (syn.  butyric  acid — triglyceride,  tributyric  acid — ^gly- 
eeryl— ether),  formula,  according  to  the  theory  of  types  : 

The  single  brackets  enclosing  the  formula  of  butyryl  signify  that 
it  is  a  monatomic  radical ;  the  three  pairs  of  brackets  enclosing  the 
formula  of  glyceryl  indicate  its  triatomic  character.  Tributyrine 
i^^wesents  six  atoms  of  water,  in  which  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  are 
replaced  by  three  atoms  of  butyryl,  and  three  others  by  one  atom  of 
glyceryl 

Tripalmitine  (syn.  triglyceride  of  palmitic  acid) : 

_.     .  ,       ,    (((cA)))/  •• 

Triatearine  (syn.  triglyceride  of  stearic  acid)  : 

In  a  similar  manner  trioleine  is  constituted  and  represented  by 
patting  the  formula  of  oleyl  in  the  place  occupied  by  the  £sitty  acid 
radicaL 

Berthelot,  by  enclosing  various  proportions  of  glycerine  and  £Bttty 
aoid  in  hermetically  sealed  tubes,  and  heating  them  for  some  time, 
sacceeded  in  producing  all  natural  fiats  artificially  j  but  he  also  pro- 
daoed  the  mono-  and  diglycerides,  thus  proving  in  another  way  the 
triatomic  character  of  glyceryl,  which  had  been  found  in  the  course  of 
the  artificial  preparation  of  glycerine  from  iodide  of  allyl,  where  in 
one  reaction  the  monatomic  allyl  is  transformed  into  the  triatomic 
l^yceryL 

Such  is  the  doctrine  established  and  taught  during  the  last  five  years, 
bat  Dr.  Day  passes  it  altogether  without  notice.  He  places  the  de- 
Bcription  of  the  fats  under  a  chapter  entitled,  ''Haloid  Bases  and 
Salts."  We  know  some  substances  termed  haloid  salts,  but  we  have 
never  heard  of  ''  haloid  bases."  Chlorides,  iodides,  and  bromides,  and 
other  analogous  compounds,  could  be  termed  haloid,  salt-like  bodies,  at 
the  time  when  the  presence  of  oxygen  in  a  body  was  an  essential  con- 
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dition  of  its  being  allowed  to  constitute  a  true  salt.  But  to  arraDge 
such  a  variety  of  bodies  as  the  oxydes  of  doeglyl,  cetyl,  cerotyl,  me- 
lyssyl,  lipyl,  and  their  hydrates,  most  of  which  are  alcohols,  under  tbo 
heading  of  haloid  bases,  and  their  ethers  under  that  of  haloid  salts,  and 
to  conclude  that  chapter  with  an  appendix  on  '^  Lipoids,"  of  which  the 
alcohol  cholesterine,  so  ably  handled  by  Berthelot,  is  the  typical  re- 
presentative, is  an  antiquated  proceeding. 

Such  a  system  might  yet  pass  the  severest  criticism,  if  in  its  execa* 
tion  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  correctness  and  I'elevancy  of  tiie 
details.  But  in  the  description  of  the  fatty  acids  we  have  searched  in 
vain  for  the  record  even  of  the  readiest  reaction  by  which  they  can 
be  distinguished  from  oleic  acid  and  neutral  fats.  This  reaction  is 
produced  by  boiling  the  fatty  acid  (palmitic  or  stearic)  with  a  solution 
of  alkaline  phosphate ;  the  acid  is  dissolved  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  an  imperfect  and  turbid  solution,  termed  an  emulsion.  As  a 
direct  consequence  of  this  oversight  or  omiEsion,  p.  76  contains  the 
following  passage  :  ''  In  the  blood  and  lymph  the  fat  is  for  the  most 
part  saponified  and  dissolved,  and  not  in  a  free  suspended  state.  It  is 
only  in  special  conditions  that  we  find  nnsaponified  fiit  in  sus|)en8ion 
in  the  blood,*'  &c.  kc.  Not  a  word  is  said  about  the  remarkable  ob- 
servations published  some  time  ago,  that  fat  in  chylous  blood  (and  all 
blood  is  chylous  for  a  time  after  digestion),  and  fat  in  chylous  urine,  is 
pr^nt  in  the  form  of  fatty  acids,  suspended  in  the  very  form  of  that 
emulsion  which  is  produced  by  alkaline  phosphates. 

We  will  leave  the  succinic,  oleic,  benzoic,  and  lactic  acid  groups  to 
struggle  with  their  own  deficiencies,  and  pass  to  (p.  24)  the  non- 
nitrogenous  resinous  acids.  We  there  find  lithofellic  and  cholic  acid 
(the  cholic  acid  of  D4mar9ay  and  cholalic  acid  of  Strecker)  placed 
together.  In  a  foot-note  the  author  thinks  he  ought,  perhaps,  to  hsTe 
added  benzoglycolic  acid,  although  it  had  never  yet  been  found  pre- 
formed in  the  animal  organism.  The  author  might  have  added  another 
objection — namely,  that  it  was  not  resinous.  But,  then,  lithofellic 
acid  is  not  resinous  either  so  far  as  we  know.  And  that  cholic  acid 
in  one  modification  is  resinous,  is  so  far  outweighed  by  its  property 
of  crystallizing  readily  from  alcohol  and  ether,  and,  though  not  so 
readily,  from  water,  in  a  splendid  variety  of  forms,  that  we  should 
hardly  dare  to  term  it  a  resinous  acid.  The  term  resinous  is  generally 
applied  to  substances  which  do  not  crystallize  under  any  circumstances. 
Thus  choloidic  acid  might  be  termed  a  resinous  acid«  If  an  acid,  in 
order  to  be  placed  under  any  of  Dr.  Day's  chapters,  requires  to  liafe 
been  found  in  the  animal  organism,  we  doubt  the  claim  of  cholic  acid, 
for  we  are  not  aware  of  the  occasion  upon  which  this  acid  had  been 
indubitably  discovered  in  the  normal  faeces  of  man  when  the  author 
wrote.  But  even  allowing  this  claim,  cholic  acid  possesses  a  &r  better 
one  of  being  described  in  a  treatise  on  Medical  Chemistxy,  in  that  it 
is  the  basis  of  the  biliary  acids  and  a  product  of  their  decomposition. 
It  should,  therefore,  have  been  described  under  '^  biliary  gubatancea" 

Though  biliary  substances  form  a  daaa  by  themaelvw^  the  author 
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has  thrown  them  together  with  uric  acid,  and  some  other  luckless 
fellows,  under  the  superscription  of  "  Nitrogenous  conjugated  acids." 
The  first  four  of  these  acids,  says  the  author — ^namely,  hippuric  acid, 
and  gljco-,  hyo-,  and  tauro-cholic  acids — are  placed  by  themselves  in  the 
first  group,  because  they  especially  present  the  leading  characteristic 
of  conjugated  acids ;  that  is  to  say,  when  treated  with  concentrated 
adds  or  with  alkalies,  they  resolve  themselves  into  a  nitrogenous 
body,  which  we  regard  as  the  adjunct,  and  into  a  non-nitrogenous 
acid. 

Uric  acid  not  presenting  the  leading  characteristics  of  conjugated 
adds  should  consequently  not  have  been  described  in  this  chapter.  But 
the  author  avoided  this  difficulty  by  inventing  a  special  subdivision 
for  it,  which  is  distinguished  only  by  the  absence  of  all  definition. 
Chemists  do  not  consider  uric  acid  as  a  conjugated  or  copulated  acid 
in  the  ordinary  sense.  The  £&ct  that  it  contains  three  different  radi- 
cals does  not  constitute  it  a  conjugated  acid.  The  author's  classifica* 
tion  of  uric  acid  is  consequently  proved  to  be  faulty  both  by  his  own 
definition  of  the  class  under  which  he  ranged  it,  and  by  the  usage  of 
other  authors.  The  author  himself  recollected  (p.  56)  that  uric  acid 
was  closely  allied  to  the  two  neutral  bodies,  hypoxan thine  and  xan- 
thine, and  indicated  the  place  where  he  ought  to  have  put  it. 

Hippuric  acid  should  have  been  placed  with  the  benzoic  acid  series, 
under  the  heading  of  copulated  or  conjugated  compounds  of  benzoic 
add.  To  this  division  also  would  have  belonged  any  description  of 
benzoglycolic  acid,  regarding  which  the  authoi^was  in  doubts  whether 
it  should  not  go  with  the  resinous  acids.  Hippuric  acid  is  the  amido- 
acid,  not  so  much  of  benzoglycolic  acid  as  of  another  as  yet  unknown 
add  of  which  benzoglycolic  is  the  oxy-acid.  The  following  parallel 
perspicuously  exhibits  these  relations  : — 

Acid,  Amido-acid,  Oxy-acid. 

Propionic  Propiamic.  Oxy -propionic, 

(or  Metacetonic).  (Alanine.)  (Lactic.) 

Unknown. 
(Benzo-acetic  ?)  Hippuric.  Benzo-glycolic. 

The  second  division  contains  an  account  of  the  tartar  which 
M.  Verdeil  caught — namely  "  Pneumic"  acid  (p.  62).  This  paragraph 
caused  us  the  greatest  surpriee,  particularly  as  the  author  when  he 
went  to  press  was  aware  that  pneumic  acid  had  drawn  its  last  breath. 
For,  he  says  in  a  foot-note,  with  the  greatest  naivete,  that  ''  since  the 
above  paragraph  was  written,  Cloetta  seemed  to  have  satisfactorily 
proved  that  pneumic  acid  is  merely  taurine."  If  Cloetta*s  proof  satis- 
fied the  author,  why  did  he  mention  pneumic  acid  ? 

Having  analysed  at  some  length  four  difiereut  chapters,  we  feel  now 
called  upon  to  notice  a  peculiar  feature  with  which  most  of  the 
chapters  conclude— namely,  the  "tabular  views  of  the  composition" 
of  the  substances  contained  in  the  relative  chapters.  Such  a  tabular 
▼iew  is  nothing  else  than  a  collection  of  the  names,  formulas,  and 
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figures  expressing  the  per-centic  elementary  compofiition  of  sabstanees 
thrown  promiscuously  together.      The  first  "  tabular  view"  (p.  27) 
consumes  two  and  a  half  pages,  the  second  one  (p.  53)  little  more  than 
a  page,  the  third  (p.  70)  as  much  again,  the  fourth  chapter  lacks  this 
tail,  but  on  p.  93,  in  the  table  belonging  to  Chapter  V.,  this  defi- 
ciency is  made  up,  and  the  "  tabular  view  of  the  composition  of  tbe 
neutral  non-nitrogenous  bodies"  exhibits  glycerine,  cholesterine,  milk- 
sugar,  and  glycose  in  sweet  embrace.     On  p.  99,  we  find  the  anknal 
pigments  tabulated  (one  page  and  a  half),  and  admire  the  belief  which 
tabulates  the  formula  and  composition  of  "  hsematin  freed  from  iron." 
Page  117  exhibits  the  percentic  composition  of  the  "protein  bodierf* 
(one  page  and  three  quarters),  and  p.  123  the  proximate  deriyativa^ 
as   they  are  termed  (should  perhaps    be  derivates),  of  the  protaa 
bodies  (one  page  and  a  quarter).     Almost  ten  pages  are  thus  occai»ed 
with  words  and  figures  which  we  are  certain  will  not  be  of  use  to 
any  one  single  reader.      If  the  treatise  had  been  of  so  complete  t 
nature  as  to  include  advice  for  analysis,  the  percentio  oompodtion  of 
every  substance  would  have  found  a  proper  place  under  the  chapter 
devoted  to  that  substance.     But  to  withdraw  these  details  from  their 
proper  relations,  and  to  put  them  together  in  a  form  in  which  they 
necessarily  exhibit  no  relation  whatever  to  each  other,  is  a  waste  of 
type  and  paper. 

The  second  chapter  offers  some  features  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature^ 
that  we  are  obliged  to  go  back  to  it  for  a  moment.  It  is  devoted  to 
"  Nitrogenous  basic  bodies."  The  first  sentence  contains  a  clerical 
error,  whereby  the  author  contrives  to  say  the  reverse  of  what  he 
intended :  '^  The  organic  bases  are  divisible  into  two  well-marked 
groups,  according  as  they  contain  or  are  devoid  of  oxygen ;  the  former 
being,  without  exception,  volatile;  and  the  latter  non-volatile  or 
fixed."  (p.  30.) 

That  glycine,  sarkosine,  and  leucine  should  find  themselves  classed 
among  the  "  non-volatile  alkaloids"  will  no  doubt  cause  considerable 
astonishment  to  these  amido  acids,  particularly  when  they  consider  that 
their  true  relations  to  the  lactic-acid  group  might  have  been  knows, 
as  is  apparent  from  p.  30. 

The  question  about  the  crystaUine  condition  of  leucine  has  been 
settled  for  some  years ;  but  the  author  repeats  the  doubts,  without 
giving  their  explanation.  The  statement  of  Funke  and  Lebmann  that 
leucine  crystallizes  in  rhombic  tablets  and  prisms,  or  in  needles  in 
starlike  groups,  is  correct  for  sublimated  leucine.  From  solutions  leu- 
cine is  obtained  in  granules,  which  exhibit  a  deceptive  radiary  sijpipeU' 
ance;  but  even  high  powers  of  the  microscope  do  not  reveal  this 
appearance  to  be  produced  by  needles.  The  observations  of  Yiichow, 
who  found  only  acicular  crystals,  cannot  refer  to  leucine,  and,  in  onr 
opinion,  must  be  explained  by  his  having  mistaken  tyrosine  for  it. 

If  a  competent  person  will  read  the  description  given  by  Gomp- 
Besanez  of  *'  the  body  homologous  to  leucine"  found  in  the  pancreas  of 
the  ox,  he  must  see  at  a  glance,  even  without  knowing  the  results  of 
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Bcherer's  analysis  of  the  same  organ,  that  this  *'  homologous*'  body  is 
nothing  but  leucine  itself.  A  little  criticism,  therefore,  would  have 
aansed,  a  little  knowledge  enabled  any  author  to  eliminate,  this  error. 
We  must  leave  the  author  to  account  for  the  reason  why  it  was  not 
szpunged  from  p.  33. 

In  the  description  of  tyrosine  there  occurs  much  looseness  and  omis- 
lion :  "  It  dissolves  readily  in  alkalies  and  acids,  from  which  it  again 
crystallizes  imchanged  on  evaporation."  This  sentence  should  have 
ma  thus :  '*  It  dissolves  readily  in  alkalies,  including  ammonia,  and  in 
mineral  acids.  From  the  solution  in  ammonia  it  crystallizes  on  ev{^ 
poration ;  from  the  solution  in  fixed  alkalies  it  can  be  obtained  by 
neutralization  with  acetic  acid ;  from  the  mineral  acids  by  the  addition 
of  acetate  of  soda ;  in  the  nitric-acid  solution  it  is  destroyed  by  evapo- 
ration.'* The  author  has  never  seen  or  handled  tyrosine ;  it  is  there- 
ibro  but  natural  for  him  to  deplore  the  absence  of  delineations  of  its 
Qiystalline  form,  and  to  omit  stating  its  most  important  and  most 
practical  reaction,  namely,  the  production  of  a  crimson  colour  and 
precipitate  by  boiling  with  nitrate  of  red  oxyde  of  mercury  containing 
•  minimum  of  free  acid. 

It  would  puzzle  the  author,  no  doubt,  were  he  called  upon  to  obtain 
Mricosine  by  boiling,  as  he  advises,  and  others  have  advised  before 
him,  creatine  with  baryta  water,  (p.  35.)  A  solution  of  creatine 
saturated  while  boiling,  requires  ten  times  its  weight  of  solid  hydrate  of 
Wryta,  added  at  once,  and  subsequent  smaller  additions^  to  be  decom- 
poaed  in  the  manner  referred  to. 

On  looking  at  the  part  devoted  to  urea  (p.  37),  it  struck  us  as  pos- 
sible, from  its  peculiar  proportions,  that  the  author  might  have  written 
it  £9r  a  book  on  a  dijSerent  plan  than  the  volume  before  us,  as  it  con- 
tains the  following  items:    chemical  decompositions;   combinations 
with  oxyde  of  mercury ;  with  chloride  of  sodium,  nitric  acid,  oxalic 
acid;    tests;    occurrence    (p.  41);   daily  amount;    influence   of  sex 
(pb  43),  of  food,  of  exercise  (p.  44),  of  medicines,  of  diseases  (p.  45); 
xte  presence  in  blood  (p.  46) ;  its  origin  (p.  47).     The  chapter,  as  it 
stands,  would  have  been  useful  in  a  manual  of  one-third  the  dimen- 
aious  of  the  book  before  us.     It  could  not  haye  been  written  by  a  man 
vho  contemplated  to  devote  nearly  ninety  pages  to  the  description  of 
the  physiological  chemistry  of  the  urine  in  another  part  of  his  treatise. 
It  clearly  reveals  to  us  the  want  of  unity  of  design  in  this  volume, 
which,  once  apprehended,  becomes  evident  on  many  other  occasions. 
The  second  and  third  books  are  executed  upon  the  plan  of  the  eighth 
Toiume  of  Gmelin's  '  Chemistry ;'  but  with  that  plan  the  scheme  of 
ihe  first  book  does  not  tally ;  and  no  explanation  of  this  discrepancy 
suggests  itself  to  us,  but  that  the  author  had  conceived  his  "  Physiolo- 
gical Chemistry,"  and  partly  carried  it  out,  when  the  appearance  of 
the  volume  of  Gmelin*s  '  Chemistry*  put  him  upon  a  new  track,  which 
he  now  followed,  without  adapting  his  first  part  to  his  subsequent 
designs. 
A  substance  which  has  only  been  seen  in  the  microscope  and  never 
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been  analysed,  of  which  it  is  not  known  whether  it  has  basic  propertia 
and  contains  nitrogen,  or  is  acid  and  contains  none,  cannot  with  anj 
propriety  be  ranged  with  "  nitrogenous  basic  bodies.**  It  was  there- 
fore with  the  utmost  surprise  that  (on  p.  51)  we  perceived  myeline 
placed  between  guanine  and  cystine,  notwithstanding  the  author's  own 
confession  that  the  chemical  nature  of  this  substance  seemed  extreme^ 
doubtful  If  the  author  had  used  precise  thought  and  language 
regarding  the  chemical  nature  of  myelme,  it  would  have  appeared  to 
him  not  only  extremely  doubtful,  but  unknown,  without  an  alter- 
native. He  placed  it  where  it  must  mislead  all  those  who  possess  no 
further  information  on  this  matter,  and  did  not  place  it  where,  from 
what  we  know  of  the  substance,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  placed. 
It  would  have  been  of  more  advantage  to  the  chapter  on  the  "  nitro- 
genous basic  bodies"  if,  instead  of  introducing  this  paragraph  on 
myeline  the  author  had  amended  the  chapter  on  hypo  xanthine^  whidi 
was  apparently  written  in  1856,  and  at  the  time  the  author  went  to 
pitiss  had  become  obsolete  by  the  discovery  of  sarkine  and  xanthine  as 
normal  ingredients  of  many  animal  parts. 

We  will  pass  over  the  chapter  on  the  carbo-hydrates  (which  word  is 
made  to  signify  starch  and  various  descriptions  of  sugar)  and  all  the 
antiquated  assertions  about  the  effects  of  the  pancreatic  juice  and  the 
formation  of  sugar,  and  will  notice  the  chapter  on  animal  pigmenta 
It  comprises  five  and  a  half  pages,  exclusive  of  the  "  tabular  vieir* 
already  referred  to.  Of  bile  pigment  the  author  avers  that  he  cannol 
give  even  an  empirical  formula  to  represent  its  composition  (p.  96)^ 
thus  showing  that  he  is  not  aware  on  that  page  of  the  researches  of 
Heintz  on  this  subject.  But  in  the  "  tabular  view"  the  empirical 
formula  and  per-centic  composition  of  biliphaeine  are  both  given 
according  to  Heintz.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  composition  of  the  green 
colouring  matter  of  bile,  which  was  also  ascertained  by  Heintz,  and 
stated  in  the  same  paper  in  which  he  described  the  composition  c^the 
brown  modification.  A  chapter  exhibiting  such  inconsistencies  and 
omissions  is  obviously  very  deficient.  For  the  rest,  it  contains  so 
few  redeeming  features  that  wo  cannot  entertain  its  apology ;  no  future 
work  on  animal  chemistry  will,  we  trust,  exhibit  a  chapter  under  tho 
superscription  of  animal  pigments.  Bile-pigment,  the  chemical  nature 
of  which  has  already  been  discovered,  will  have  to  be  placed  with  the 
biliary  acids,  and  the  other  pigments  to  their  respective  places  among 
their  relatives,  which  are  partly  known,  and  have  partly  yet  to  be 
discovered. 

We  had  patiently  wound  our  way  through  the  brushwood  of  one 
hundred  pages  without  meeting  a  tree  to  give  us  shade  or  tender  its 
savoury  fruit  on  heavy  branches,  without  meeting  a  bush  of  fragrant 
flowers  to  refresh  our  senses,  when,  on  the  aspect  of  a  new  field  b^io* 
ning  on  p.  101  (chapter  vii),  we  were  utterly  amazed  to  find  that  the 
author  really  adhered  to  proteine,  whatever  in  truth  might  be  the 
nature  of  that  *'  great  doubt"  which  he  admitted  had  been  thrown  on 
the  theory  of  this  substance.     He  terms  the  albuminous  substances 
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'^  proteiDe  bodies^*"  and  alleges  '<  convenience"  as  his  principal  motive 
for  this  act 

Proteine  never  had  any  existence.  It  never  was  isolated,  either  by 
Mulder  himself  or  any  one  of  his  followers.  It  was  proved  by  others, 
and  admitted  by  him,  that  the  substance  erroneously  declared  to  be 
proteine,  the  radical  free  from  sulphur,  always  contained  sulphur,  and 
that  in  variable  proportions.  All  subsequent  sophistry  remained  un- 
accompanied by  proofs;  and  the  theory  of  proteine  which,  twenty 
years  ago,  moved  the  entire  world  of  the  learned,  has  ascended  to 
those  aerial  regions  where  dwell  the  spirits  of  departed  scientific 
hypotheses.  Some  time  ago  we  read  an  amusing  article  in  'Mac- 
millan*s  Magazine*  on  Scientific  Hoaxes.  We  then  thought  that 
two  of  the  greatest  scientific  hoaxes  had  been  omitted,  and  in* 
tended  to  write  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  editor  of  the  ma- 
gasine.  One  omission  was  the  account  of  the  Wiirzburg  professor, 
irho  after  having,  during  an  entire  year,  dug  up  the  rarest  fossils 
of  the  most  carious  and  unheard-of  animals,  and  after  having  had 
accurate  engravings  taken  of  all  of  them,  one  day  discovered  his  own 
petrified  likeness  in  the  clay  strata  of  the  same  stone-pit,  where  the 
overflowing  mirth  of  the  students  had  formerly  buried  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  their  lively  imagination.  And  the  second  omission  we 
thought  was  proteine,  which  claimed  its  name  now  properly  as  taking 
the  first  place  among  the  hoaxes,  because  it  was  practised  upon  the 
9avanB  of  the  whole  world.  We  regret  not  to  have  carried  out  our 
intention,  as  it  might  have  prevented  the  shadow  of  proteine  from  re- 
appearing on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed.  AlS  it  has  done  so  in  this 
memorable  instance,  we  must  bethink  ourselves  of  some  serious  remedy 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  all  those  who  may  think  themselves  threatened 
by  a  visitation.  That  remedy  consists  in  reading  aloud  during  the 
hour  of  danger,  or  even  before,  the  exorcisms  of  Liebig,  Laskowsky, 
and  Fleitman,  in  the  57th,  58th,  and  d9th  volume  of  the  *  Annal^i 
der  Chemie.* 

The  repetition  of  a  follacy  is,  under  all  circumstances,  a  serious 
and  sad  mistake,  and  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  if  it  is  due,  not  to 
ignorance^  but  to  a  faulty  mental  operation.  '^  Albuminous  bodies*'  is 
a  very  good  expression,  and  signalizes  substances  similar  to  or  derived 
from  white  of  egg.  But  the  pretentious  name  of  Greek  origin  intro- 
duced by  the  Dutch  chemist  is  not  only  inconvenient,  but  false  without 
a  qualification.  For  this  reason  we,  in  common  with  most  modern 
authors  on  chemistry,  have  carefully  avoided  using  any  of  the  denomi- 
nations introduced  by  Mulder  for  those  substances  of  his  which  we 
now  know  have  no  existence.  And  to  this  practice  we  shall  not  only 
adhere,  but  endeavour  to  convert  others  by  the  inducement  of  our 
example  and  the  weight  of  our  argument. 

It  caused  us  no  surprise  to  find  that  where  this  exploded  fallacy 
had  been  reiterated,  all  mediation  towards  the  insight  into  the  rational 
composition  of  albuminous  bodies  should  be  wanting.  The  researches 
on  this  the  veiy  key  to  all  physiological  chemistry  are  already  numerous^ 
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and  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  an  interesting  diapter.  Bat 
the  author  had  as  little  compreheusion  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject as  he  had  of  the  nature  of  those  researches.  He  could  not  tread 
the  higher  walks  of  chemistry,  because  he  stumbled  in  its  very  elemoi- 
tary  footpaths^  and  came  to  extraordinary  £dl&  The  following  paasiga 
on  p.  105  is  one  of  the  lowest : 

**  When  digested  for  some  time  with  solutiona  of  the  caustic  fixed  alkalka^ 
or  whcu  fused  with  them,  there  is  a  dovelopment  of  ammoniay  and  of  bot£ 
formic  and  carbonic  acids,  while  various  neutral  or  basic  nitrogenous  substances 
are  formed — namely,  leucine,  tyrosine,  glycine,  &c." 

This  sentence,  lacking  noun  and  pronoun,  defies  elementary  notiooi 
about  acids  and  alkalies;  for  neyer  before  was  caustic  fixed  alkali 
known  to  develop  either  formic  or  carbonic  acid. 

We  pronounce  it  with  regret,  that  the  first  book  of  Dr.  Day's  work 
is  so  completely  defective,  that  he  would  have  done  well  to  leave  rJk 
aside  altogether.  It  contains  nothing  that  might  redeem  it,  and 
if  allowed  to  exist  by  the  author,  will  infallibly  damage  him  in  a 
much  wider  circle  and  for  a  longer  time  than  he  can  make  op 
for  by  the  credit  which  the  two  remaining  books  may  do  him  &c 
assiduity  and  learning. 

We  approach  the  second  book  of  Dr.  Day's  treatise  with  a  feeling  of 
great  relief  from  the  task,  neither  agreeable  nor  easy,  which  the  fiiib 
book  imposed  upon  us.  The  chemistry  of  the  animal  juices  and  tiasuai 
contained  in  this  book  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  work  {took 
p.  141  to  p.  414,  373  pages  out  of  517).  In  acoordanoe  with  tl^  ao 
knowledgment  in  the  introduction,  we  find  that  the  anthor  has  mada 
Lehmann  his  principal  guide,  and  has  adopted  the  arrangement  upon 
which  his  <  Zoochemie,'  being  the  eighth  volume  of  Gmelin'a  *  Chemistiy/ 
is  executed,  with  this  immaterial  alteration,  that  the  aooount  of  the 
esKudations  is  placed  before  that  of  the  solid  tissues.  This  book  fulfils 
the  author's  promise  by  giving  all  the  most  important  data  eonoonL- 
ing  physiological  chemistry  in  a  concise  and  perspicuous  form.  Some- 
times the  style  is  a  little  too  aphoristic,  and  is  governed  by  the  divi- 
sion of  the  text  into  paragraphs,  following  each  other  rather  ahmpfclf ; 
but  this  system,  though  not  inviting  to  cursory  reading  is  usefoi  in 
those  frequent  cases  where  a  reference  to  single  points  beoomea  de- 
sirable. It  is  possible  that  the  author,  in  adopting  this  arrangement^ 
was  influenced  to  some  extent  by  former  experience  in  reporting  tha 
progress  of  certain  branches  of  animal  chemistry.  To  this  circum- 
stance no  doubt  some  parts  of  the  book  owe  the  introduction  of  oon- 
flicting  statements  j  and  these  parts  certainly  have  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  series  of  short  reports  strung  together,  than  that  of  a 
homogeneous  cast  of  amalgamated  materiala  However  that  may 
be,  they  are  good  and  useful,  and  on  the  whole  accorate.  Tha 
whole  of  this  second  book  will  be  read  and  consulted  with  advan- 
tage, and  on  it  hinges,  in  our  opinion,  the  value  of  the  entiia 
publication. 
.   The  author's  remark  on  the  condition  of  the  aaliva  in  xabiea^  and 
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suggestion  to  study  the  poison  of  venomous  serpents  for  the  pur- 
i  of  unravelling  the  mystery  of  hydrophobia,  appear  to  be  little 
nlated  to  lead  the  inquirer  in  a  proper  direction.  The  desire  to 
tyse  subtle  animal  poisons  chemically  will  not  easily  be  gratified,  on 
nint  of  the  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  necessary 
lunt  of  material  There  is,  moreover,  no  analogy  between  any  of 
symptoms  produced  by  venomous  serpents  and  those  produced  by 
bite  of  mad  dogs.  It  is  therefore  highly  improbable  that  the  most 
irate  knowledge  of  the  serpent's  venom  would  teach  us  anything 
urding  tlie  poison  of  rabies,  and  this  improbability  is  strengthened 
the  consideration  that  the  former  is  a  physiological  secretion  of  a 
aal  organ  created  for  the  purpose  of  killing  other  animals  for  food, 
le  the  latter  is  a  product  of  a  disease  which  originates  most  com- 
ily  in  the  canine  species,  and  in  the  production  of  which  an  abnor- 
ly  high  temperature  appears  generally,  though  perhaps  not  necessarily, 
lave  at  least  some  share. 

The  mode  of  obtaining  gastric  juice  from  man  by  the  introduction  into 
stomach  of  dry  pease  and  a  Httle  water  (p.  158)  is,  we  think,  less  suit- 
)  for  researches  connected  with  the  transformations  of  starch  than 
method  which  has  latterly  heen  extensively  employed  for  obtaining 
juice  from  dogs,  according  to  which  the  cleaned  cartilages  from  the 
dpipe  of  cattle  ai'e  introduced  into  the  stomach.  Haifa-pint  of 
:ric  juice  may  thus  be  obtained  even  from  a  small  dog  in  a  short 
B^  and  its  purity  is  guaranteed  by  the  appeaiunce  of  the  cartilages, 
eh  are  almost  unchanged  even  after  some  hours,  provided  the  gas- 
juice  had  been  constantly  kept  flowing  out  of  the  stomach.  Fil- 
d  through  calico  and  then  through  paper,  the  juice  is  clear  and 
dy  of  a  somewhat  yellowish  colour,  and  of  the  peculiar  flavour  be- 
ting to  all  parts  of  the  dog.  We  lately  tasted  an  extraordinary 
I  specimen,  and  found  it  somewhat  saline  and  acid,  and,  with  the  ex- 
tion  of  the  flavour,  by  no  means  repugnant.  The  wonderful  powers 
diis  liquor  appear  to  us  by  no  means  unravelled  by  the  various  ex- 
iments  made  with  acid  and  pepsins  in  digesting  machines.  Its 
ty  quantity  in  a  man  of  ten  stone  has  been  estimated  by  the  authoTi 
•t  the  basis  of  the  observations  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  to  amount 
ihirty-seven  pounds.  A  pound  and  a  half  of  juice  is  therefore,  oo. 
average,  produced  during  every  hour  of  a  man's  life,  and  if  the  es- 
■te  is  not  exaggerated,  it  shows  the  necessity  of  giving  rest  to  the 
nach  at  intervals  to  preserve  so  enormous  a  function  from  injury 
.  breakdown. 

iHie  question  why  the  stomach  is  not  itself  digested,  but  resists  the 
Hence  of  its  own  secretions,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  author 
165),  and  he  believes  the  immunity  of  the  stomach  to  be ''  due  to  the 
tinuous  re-formation  of  epithelium  during  the  process  of  digestion.** 
'B  explanation  is  of  course  unproved,  and  appears  to  be  unavailing 
u  as  an  hypothesis.  The  single  cells  of  epithelium,  as  they  leave  the 
ids  of  the  stomach,  could  not  prevent  the  gastric  juice  from  toueh- 
ihe  surfiMse  of  the  stomach.     But  little  epithelium  is  in  effect 
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secreted.  The  tme  explanation  of  the  resistance  of  the  stomach  ii 
partly  chemical,  partly  mechanical.  The  flow  of  the  juice  firom  all 
parts  of  the  sorfEice  of  the  stomach  is  centripetal  and  unintermpted,  m 
that  the  surface  is  constantly  coated  by  the  last  secretion.  It  is  im- 
tional  to  assume  that  the  juice,  in  the  moment  when  it  leaves  the  peptic 
glands,  should  have  any  chemical  destmctive  affinity  for  the  very  tis- 
sues which  secreted  it.  An  affinity  may  begin  to  show  itself  after  the 
juice  has  undergone  changes.  It  does  b^in  to  show  itself  as  soon  as 
the  secretion  ceases.  If  after  the  cessation  of  the  secretion^  gastric 
juice  and  undigested  food  remain  in  the  stomach,  its  sur£EU»  is  corroded, 
producing  much  pain,  and  if  it  lasts  longer,  extravasation  of  blood. 
This  condition  constitutes  a  common  form  of  painful  indigestum. 
Although  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  affinity  between  the  ooats  of  the 
stomach  and  its  juice  was  regulated  by  design,  we  are  neverthelea 
ready  to  admit,  and  hereby  give  a  distinct  chemico-physiGal  expknatkn 
of  this  phenomenon.  Alkaline  blood  pervades  the  entire  crimson 
surfiEice  of  the  stomach  during  digestion  ;  its  rapid  flow  is  indicated  by 
the  large  quantities  of  gastric  juice  obtained ;  the  act  of  secretion 
separates  acid  from  the  blood,  the  alkali  remains  in  or  returns  to  the 
blood ;  the  blood,  after  the  act  of  secretion,  is  therefore  more  alkaline 
than  before  it.  Now,  even  if  the  coats  of  the  stomach  had  more 
affinity  for  the  gastric  juice  than  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  dionld 
possess,  the  small  portions  of  juice  which  might  approach  the  tissiui 
or  soak  them,  would  be  constantly  neutralized  by  the  alkaline  Uood 
pervading  eveiy  fibre  of  this  tissue.  The  surface  of  the  stomach  would 
therefore  not  be  corroded  while  it  continues  in  an  active  state ;  hat 
when  want  of  nervous  influence  interrupts  the  secretion  before  the  food 
is  digested,  when  bloodvessels  become  obstructed  by  embolic  disease^ 
and  entire  regions  of  the  suifetce  lose  their  secreting  power,  when  parti 
of  the  surface  have  been  replaced  by  the  tissue  of  cicatrices,  the  jmoe 
acts  upon  the  whole  or  part  of  the  sur&ce  with  more  or  less  eneigy* 
Thus  ulceration  is  produced  and  maintained  on  the  inner  sur&oectf  the 
stomach,  whereby  a  variety  of  severe  symptoms  are  prodaced ;  when 
the  digestive  corrosion  proceeds  to  attack  the  muscular  ooata^  the 
symptoms  increase  in  severity,  and  when  it  perforates  the  atomaGh,  it 
mostly  causes  the  death  of  the  sufierer. 

We  might  &irly  question  the  author  why  the  preponderance  of 
potash  salt  in  the  bile  of  fishes  is  contrary  to  his  expectationi 
(p.  167).  We  have  read  the  statement  before,  and  have  seen  it  alleged, 
that  as  fishes  lived  in  a  medium  strongly  impregnated  with  soda  salti^ 
their  potassed  bile  was  an  anomaly.  It  is  probable  that  the  diet  of 
those  fishes  whose  bile  has  as  yet  been  examined,  has  more  to  do  with 
the  nature  of  their  bile  than  the  medium  in  which  they  breathe.  Any- 
how, nature  was  quite  competent  to  separate  by  membranes  potassafroia 
soda-salts,  and  if  we  do  not  recognise  the  reason  of  that  separation  in 
fishes,  we  should  not  think  the  occurrence  paradoxical  The  blood  of 
mammals  is  alkaline  and  rich  in  soda-salts  :  their  muscles,  pervaded  in 
all  directions  by  this  blood,  contain  a  neutral  or  acid  juice,  in  which 
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potassa-salts  prevai}.  This  distribution  is  strikiDg  and  remarkable, 
bat  it  is  not  unexpected,  because  we  had  no  right  to  expect  that 
the  oontrarj  or  any  other  condition  should  obtain.  Not  to  form 
preconoeived  notions  is  the  lesson  which  we  desire  to  abstract  from 
this  contemplation. 

The  section  which  treats  of  the  bile  is  perhaps  the  least  distinct  in 
its  teachings,  and  exhibits  the  fluctuations  of  the  doctrine  and  the  un- 
certainty of  the  author  more  than  other  sections.  The  man  has  yet  to 
arise  who  is  to  explain  the  function  of  the  liver  and  bile.  He  must  be 
a  devoted  chemist  and  a  good  physiological  experimentalist.  He  must 
endeavour  to  comprehend  the  idea  of  Liebig  regarding  bile,  which  that 
great  man  put  forward  years  ago,  and  which  it  has  lately  been  the 
&shion  to  despise  and  ignore.  The  rational  composition  of  the  albu- 
minous substances  and  that  of  the  biliary  substrata  are  so  intimately 
connected,  that  we  are  certain  the  knowledge  of  the  one  will  be  advanced 
by  progress  in  the  chemistiy  of  the  other. 

From  the  recent  extravagances  as  to  the  function  of  the  liver,  science 
is  now  happily  returning  to  a  sober  appreciation  of  the  true  secretion  of 
the  liver — ^namely,  bile.  The  chemistry  of  bile  itself  has  not  been  propor- 
tionately advanced  by  any  of  the  physiologists  who  have  given  so  much 
time  and  labour  to  the  investigation  of  the  function  of  the  liver,  but 
mach  advance  has  been  made  towards  determining  the  normal  average 
quantity  of  bile  discharged  during  physiological  periods  by  man  and 
animals.  Nevertheless,  the  author  himself  assists  in  showing  the  great 
discrepancies  to  which  loose  calculations  upon  the  basis  of  figures 
fivond  by  observation  on  animals  must  lead.  He  quotes  the  observa- 
tions of  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  Nasse,  Arnold,  KOlliker,  and  Miiller,  and 
states  their  conclusion  to  be  that  1000  grammes  of  dog  on  an  average 
discharge  daily  36*1  grammes  of  bile,  containing  1*162  grammes  of 
solid  residue,  into  the  intestinal  canaL  From  these  figures  he  calcu- 
lates that  a  man  weighing  ten  stone  would  daily  secrete  2310  gramme^ 
or  about  five  pounds  of  bile. 

Ludwig,*  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  similar  calculation  based  upon 
the  physiology  of  the  dog,  obtains  only  a  quantity  of  daily  bile  in  man 
Tarying  between  80  and  600  grammes.  This  quantity  of  liquid  is 
calculated  as  cystic  bile,  which,  containing  between  8  and  16  per  cent. 
of  solids,  is  as  concentrated  again  as  the  bile  issuing  from  the  biliary 
duct.  He  allows,  therefore,  that  the  quantity  of  fluid  might  be 
doubled,  the  solids  of  course  remaining  unchanged.  The  largest 
quantity  of  bile,  therefore,  which,  according  to  Ludwig,  passes  from 
tiie  human  bile-duct  in  twenty-four  hours,  amounts  to  1200  grammes,  or 
a  trifle  more  than  half  the  quantity  assumed  by  Dr.  Day.  Here  is 
work  for  the  mathematicians.  Let  them  show  how  it  is  that  uniform 
and  good  observations  should  lead  to  such  discordant  conclusions,  and 
let  them  find  the  excuse  for  the  discord  which  we  are  unable  to 
imagine. 

On  gall-stones  the  author  has  a  slight  paragraph,  following  another 

•  Fhjsiologie  des  Henchen,  Band  ii.  p.  828. 
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one  equally  slight  on  the  pathological  changes  of  bile.  Bone's  analyvfl 
of  ox  gall-stones  (1834)  might  have  taught  the  author  thai  Bians(m*t 
''pigment-lime,'*  if  in  existence  at  all,  can  onlj  oonstitate  a  small 
proportion  of  the  bulk  of  a  calculus  consisting  principally  of  pgmeni 
Late  researches  published  in  this  country  have  thrown  l^ht  upon  thi 
composition  and  pathology  of  gall-stones.  They  have  demonstrated 
that  these  concretions  originate  in  a  deoompositioii  of  the  bile,  whi^ 
must  be  very  similar  to  putre£eu!tion,  or  be  putrefiustiou  itself;  tbat 
they  contain  cholic  and  choloidic  acids  as  the  binding  agents  of  ^ 
granules  of  cholochrome,  and  that  these  ingredients  are  the  same  as  the 
matters  deposited  by  bile  which  is  allowed  to  deoompoee  spontaneoadbf 
out  of  the  body. 

On  p.  172  there  is  again  the  fallacious  statement  that  calomd  in- 
creases the  wateiy  portion,  but  not  the  solid  oonstituents  of  the  bile.  Tha 
administration  of  this  drug  to  a  dog  with  a  well-working  biliary  fiatnk 
has,  under  all  circumstances,  the  efiect  of  diminialiTOg  both  the 
solids  and  total  quantity  of  the  bik,  particularly  when  it  produoea 
purging.  The  common  belief  that  calomel  acts  upon  the  Hver  as 
a  stimulant  of  its  function,  and  produces  more  bile  than  would  be 
discharged  without  its  agency,  is  a  fallacy  which  has  been  ova  aad 
over  again  exposed  by  experiments,  observations^  and  disouasiooi 
But  fallacies  are  tenacious  of  life,  and  propagate  with  all  tha 
means  of  the  most  noxious  weeds.  Tell  tiie  practitioner  a  tfaoa* 
sand  times  that  the  green  colour  of  the  feces  after  calomel  is  doe  not 
to  biliary  colouring  matter,  but  to  subsulphide  of  mercoiy,  he  wiD 
nevertheless  give  mercury,  and  believe  it  a  chokgogae;  tell  him  taa 
thousand  times  that  no  bUe  has  ever  been  found  in  human  fiecae^  and 
not  enough  of  the  products  of  decomposition  of  bile  to  make  ata 
analysis,  he  will  nevertheless  see  large  quantities  of  bile  in  the 
dejections  after  the  use  of  blue  pill  and  other  mercurials^  and  di&oekn 
himself  and  others  by  the  effete  dogma  of  '^  bilioiiBneas"  and  ita 
treatment. 

The  section  treating  of  the  blood  is  very  elaborate,  but  does  not 
exhibit  any  new  points.  The  blood  remains  as  inacceesible  to  chemJcal 
analysis  as  ever.  Schmidt's  mode  of  analysing  blood,  which  is  unie- 
liable  and  unfeasible,  we  thought  had  by  this  time  oeaaed  to  have  any 
claim  for  being  called  a  chemical  proceeding. 

Chyle,  lymph,  milk,  aad  various  other  juices  bring  ns  on  to  p.  SM. 
Sweat,  we  there  see  stated  to  contain  fcnmic  acid.  But  sweat  doaa 
not  reduce  nitrate  of  suboxyde  of  mercury  on  boiling,  and  the  state- 
ment is  therefore  highly  questionable. 

Chapter  XIY.,  p.  296,  treats  of  the  urine.  On  p.  802  the  re- 
markable opinion  of  the  Bev.  Professor  Haughton  is  introdnoed, 
that  "  no  uric  acid  whatever  should  occur  in  the  urine  of  man  ia 
perfect  health,  but  that  all  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine  ahoold  pasa  off 
in  the  form  of  urea,  a  more  highly  oxidated  product  than  uric  add.* 
What  a  divine  abstraction,  that  ^  all  the  nitrogen  of  the  vrine !"  The 
medical  professor  actually  goes  into  this  snare,  and  says :  "  There  are 
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aereral  facts  whicli  support  this  view,  amongst  which  we  may  notice, 
first,  that  of  the  urine  of  the  dog  containing  no  uric  acid,  while  that 
substance  occurred  in  the  spleen ;  and  secondly,  that  there  is  certainly 
no  fixed  proportion  between  the  quantities  of  uric  acid  and  urea." 

The  above  emendations  are  most  untenable.  Man's  nrine  alwajrs 
oontains  nric  acid ;  but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Haughton  says  it  ought  never 
to  contun  any.  We  ourselves  have  been  bom  with  that  accommo* 
dating  spirit  which  submits  to  things  &s  they  are ;  rude  reality  shows 
m  about  nine  grains  of  uric  acid  in  a  healthy  man's  urine,  and  we  are 
glad  to  get  rid  of  ours  daily,  for  fear  it  might  deposit  itself  in  the 
knuckles  which  now  wield  the  pen,  and  might  give  our  adversaries  an 
easy  victory. 

The  author's  statements  relative  to  hippuric  acid  in  the  urine  ex- 
hibit fidthfuUy  the  contradictions  of  authors,  but  do  not  afford  their 
explanation.  This  explanation  we  should  have  thought  him  all  the 
more  qualified  to  give,  as  he  had  made  some  experiments  upon  this 
sabject.  Weissmann,  when  living  on  a  mixed  diet,  excreted  thirty- 
three  grains  of  hippuric  acid  daily,  but  when  living  on  a  purely  animal 
diet  he  passed  only  twelve  grains.  Dr.  Day  thinks  that  these  numbers 
are  much  higher  Uian  would  be  generally  found,  and  says  that  in  the 
course  of  "  numerous  analyses  in  reference  to  this  constituent"  made 
by  him  several  years  ago^  he  could  never,  unless  after  the  ingestion  of 
bensoic  acid,  find  such  an  amount  of  hippuric  acid  in  healthy  urine  as 
that  given  by  Weissmann.  He  does  not  say  whether  he  found  hip- 
puric acid  constantly  present  or  not,  nor  does  he  state  the  quantities 
which  he  actually  found.  He  therefore  has  no  opinion  r^rding  the 
aasertions  of  Hoefle,  Duchek,  and  Haughton,  that  hippuric  acid  is  not 
a  ooDstant  ingredient  of  human  urine.  He  admits  Lehmann's  assertion, 
that  he  found  an  '*  excess"  of  hippuric  acid  in  the  urine  of  diabetes 
and  of  fever,  as  being  in  opposition  to  the  researches  of  Weissmann, 
which  exhibited  a  diminution  in  these  diseases,  forgetting  that  Lehmann 
possessed  no  standard  of  the  normal  quantity,  and  consequently  could 
not  ascertain  either  increase  or  decrease  in  disease. 

The  solution  of  these  absurd  discrepancies  has  been  given  by  Weiss- 
mann himself,  and  is  simply  this.  If  a  large  quantity  of  ether  is 
employed  for  the  extraction  of  the  hippuric  acid,  and  if  the  concen- 
tn^ed  urine  ib  repeatedly  shaken  with  new  portions  of  this  solvent, 
nntil  new  portions  of  ether  leave  no  longer  any  residue  on  evaporation, 
the  large  quantities  of  hippuric  acid  will  invariably  be  discovered. 
But  if  the  ether  is  used  in  a  saving  way,  in  miserly  ounces,  instead  of 
pints,  the  results  of  Hoefle,  Duchek,  Haughton,  and  Day  are  obtained. 

The  description  of  chylous  urine  given  by  the  author  (p.  332)  is 
very  deficient.  Chylous  urine  mostly  contains  blood-corpuscles,  and 
when  fibrine  is  present  it  is  mostly  accompanied  with  blood-corpuscles. 
Even  when  blood-fibrine  and  fat  disappear  from  the  urine  of  a  patient 
who  is  subject  to  passing  chylous  urine  at  times,  the  clear  urine  con- 
tinues to  coagulate  on  boiling;  and  when  albumen  also  disappears, 
tannic  acid  still  throws  down  a  precipitate  of  some  peculiar  albuminous 
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matter.  The  occaneDce  of  fiit  in  chylous  urine,  which  is  the  moi 
remarkable  feature  of  this  disease,  and  much  more  firequent  than  the 
presence  of  fibrins^  has  not  been  correctly  appreciated  by  Dr.  Day. 
He  has  not  even  quoted  the  most  satisfiustory  ^glish  observations  cm 
this  head,  and  confines  himself  to  noticing  a  most  ridiculous  and  un- 
founded aaseiiion  of  Lehmann — ^namely,  *^  that  in  the  milky  or  chyloni 
urine  the  turbidity  is  not  mainly  due  to  fat  globules''  (''as  was  gene* 
raUy  b^ieved,"  says  Dr.  Day  in  parenthesis,  while  nobody  who  had 
seen  chylous  urine  believed  it),  but  to  pus-corpusclesy  which,  however, 
contain  a  considerable  amount  of  fat." 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  be  better  enabled  to  appreciate  thii 
fallacy  of  Lehmann,  we  here  insert  a  verbal  translation  of  his  original 
passage. 

"  Richness  m/at  has  been  particularly  vindicated  to  the  chylous  or  milk-iirine^ 
in  which  the  fat  is  said  to  be  sus{>endcKi  in  vesicles  as  in  chyle  or  milL  Tne 
milk-urine  or  chylous  nrine,  in  which  the  peculiar  turbidity  proceeds  from  fai, 
Lehmann  has  not  observed ;  the  urine  of  tnat  kind  was  made  turbid  by  a  great 
juantitv  of  suspended  pus-ceUs,  which  in  all  observed  cases  took  their  origin 
m  the  kidneys,  and  not  in  a  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  Where  in  reality  sack 
milk-urine  has  been  found  rich  in  fat,  the  fat  may,  according  to  Lehmann'i 
opinion,  as  in  the  case  of  Rayer,*  have  proceeded  from  miflc  added  to  the 
nrine  with  the  intention  of  deceiving  the  physician."f 

Nobody  ever  believed  or  said  that  fitt  in  chylous  urine  occuned  in 
vesicles,  as  in  chyle  or  milk.  The  fat  in  this  description  of  urine  ii 
minutely  subdivided,  so  that  with  the  highest  powers  of  the  micro- 
scope only  the  merest  points  can  be  seen.^  Lehmann  therefore  opens 
his  statement  with  a  fstllacy.  Having  admitted  that  he  had  not  ob- 
served true  chylous  urine,  although  intending  to  insinuate  that  chylou 
urine  did  not  exist,  he  is  illogical  enough  to  continue  the  second  pari 
of  his  sentence  with  ''urine  of  that  kind"  What  kind?  Of  that 
kind  which  he  had  not  seen,  and  which  did  not  exist  ?  Abeurd!  He 
meant  to  say  that  urioe  which  looked  at  all  like  that  described  ai 
chylous,  in  his  researches  contained  pus-globules.  The  insinuation 
that  purulent  urine,  or  urine  fraudulently  mixed  with  milk,  had  been 
mistaken  for  chylous  urine,  cannot  require  any  further  refutation. 

On  p.  352  we  meet  with  a  table  exhibiting  the  average  daily  ex- 
cretion of  urinary  constituents  in  an  adult  man  of  ordinary  weight 
The  table  contains  an  item  termed  ''  extractive  matters*'*  This  veiy 
vague  term  is  made  to  include  the  colouring  and  odoriferous  in- 
gredients  of  the  urine.  Are  these  matters  called  "  extractive"  because 
they  cannot  be  extracted  ? 

There  are  yet  a  great  many  points  upon  which  we  should  have  been 
able  to  offer  important  remarks.  We  can  make  all  due  allovrance  for  an 
author's  intention,  however  mistaken  he  may  be  in  his  means.  We 
can  admit  freely,  that  Dr.  Day  has  laboured  hard  to  produce  this 
treatise,  and  that  he  started  with  the  fedrest  intentions;  but  his  means 
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were  quite  inadequate  to  his  purpose.  However,  until  another  and 
better  work  on  the  sabject  of  physiological  chemistry  makes  its 
appearance,  Dr.  Day's  treatise  will  obtain  circulation,  and  will  not 
be  worse  by  reason  of  the  exhibition  which  we  felt  ourselves  bound  to 
make  of  its  greatest  errors. 
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1.  On  the  Air  of  Towne,     "By  Dr.  K.  Angus  Smith. 

2.  Articles  "  FtUrefctction^  and  "  Sanitary  Economy^*  in  *  Ure^s  Die^ 

tionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,''    By  Dr.  Angus  Smith. 

3.  VariabUites  J^or males  des  Propriites  deVAir  Attnospherique,  Par 
M.  HouzEAU.     {'Comptes  Rendus,'  vol.  liL  No.  16,  p.  809.) 

On  the  Normal  Variations  of  the  Properties  of  Atmospl^ric  Air.     By 

M.  HOUZEAU. 

4.  Experiences  relatives  aux  Generations  Spontanees,     Par  M.  Pas- 

teur.    {*  Oomptes  Rendus,*  vol  L  p.  303). 
Experiments  relating  to  Spontaneous  Generation.     By  M.  PasteuB. 

5.  De  rOrigine  des  Ferments.  Par  M.  Pasteur.  (*  Comptes  Rendus,* 
voL  1.  p.  849.) 

On  the  Origin  of  Ferments.     By  M.  Pasteur. 

6.  Moyens  de  rassembler  dans  un  tr^s  petit  Espace  tous  les  Corpuscules 
normalement  invisibles  contenus  dans  un  Volume  dAir  deter  mini. 
Par  M.  Pouchet.     ('  Comptes  Rendus,'  vol.  1.  p.  748.) 

Method  of  collecting  the  Corpuscles  contained  in  a  given  Volume  oj 
Air.    By  M.  Pouchet. 

7.  Genise  des  ProUhorgavismes  dans  VAir  CalcinS,  &c.  Par  M. 
Pouchet.     ('Comptes  Rendus,'  vol.  1.  p.  1014.) 

Genesis  of  Proto-organisms  in  Calcined  Air,  &c.     By  M.  Pouchet. 

8.  JSkudes  Microscopiques  de  VAir.  Par  MM.  Jolt  et  Mussirr. 
(*  Comptes  Rendus/  vol.  1.  pp.  647  and  934.) 

Microscopical  Studies  on  tlie  Air.     By  MM.  Jolt  and  Musset. 

9.  Papers  rdoHng  to  the  Sanitary  State  of  the  People  of  England. 
ByR  H.  Greenhow,  M.D.  Presented  to  Parliament  by  com* 
mand  of  Her  Majesty. — Londonj  1859. 

10.  Reports  on  the  Prevalence  and  Causes  of  DiarrJicea  at  Coventry, 
Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  d;c.  &c.  By  the  same  Author, 
f*  Second  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Privy 
Council.') — London,  1860. 

The  art  of  hygiene  is  not  based  on  any  special  science  of  its  own ;  it  is 
merely  the  application  to  practical  ends  of  principles  derived  from 
sciences  which  have  no  neces.sary  relation  with  it.  Its  purpose  being 
to  protect  man  from  the  influence  of  those  abnormal  conditions  of  the 
world  outside  of  him,  which  give  rise  to  irregularities  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  vital  fanctions,  it  is  clear  that  the  solution  of  its  problems 
can  require  no  other  knowledge  than  that  of  the  science  of  life  or  phy« 
i^6-xxTin«  *10 
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BologjT  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  of  dwmistrf  and  phyaieB  on  the  oUmt. 
From  the  ktter  we  learn  the  naiure  of  those  canaea  which  perreit 
health  J  functions ;  from  the  former,  the  moofe  of  their  operatioii. 

It  most  be  adcnoiHedged,  that  although  the  apj^ica^ona  of  aaenoe 
to  the  art  of  prevention  eeem  to  be  more  direct  aiid  more  aimple  thm 
to  the  art  of  core,  hygiene  is  more  empirical,  that  is  to  saj,  less  uider 
the  control  of  science,  than  practical  medicine ;  and  this  is  a  natonl 
consequence  of  the  fkct  that  the  impulse  which  hygiene  has  reoeiyed 
during  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  communicated  to  it  eatixely  by 
the  energy  and  zeal  of  practical  men,  and  that  it  owes  its  present 
position  not  to  the  advance  of  scientific  knowledge,  but  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  social  life,  and  particularly  of  the  social  life  of  great  towiUL 
Aji  therefore  science  has  had  so  little  to  do  in  the  recent  revival  and 
progresR  of  hygiene,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  she  ia  often  vndnlj 
excluded  in  the  discussion  of  sanitary  questions,  or  that  ahe  is  some- 
times unj)repared  to  solve  them  when  submitted  to  her. 

In  so  fiur  as  hygiene  is  in  this  position  it  must  be  stationary,  isx  an 
art  can  only  progress  by  being  brought  under  the  dominion  of  know* 
ledge.  In  the  ^senoe  of  that  omtr^  its  history  can  be  no  move  thin 
that  of  a  succession  of  trials  and  £ulurea.  But  there  is  no  xeaaoa 
why  such  a  state  of  things  should  continue  ;  now  that  aanitaty  art  has 
taken  the  form  of  a  system  of  practical  principles  or  pncepta,  there  is 
no  reason  why  science  should  not  act  upon  her  evident  competeniy  to 
judge  of  these  principles,  not  only  in  discriminating  between  the  £dse 
and  tbe  true,  but  in  distinguishing  what  is  proved  and  certain  from 
that  which  is  merely  presumed. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  show  the  application  of  this  criticism  to  a  sob- 
ject  which  more  than  any  other  in  the  range  of  hygiene  has  hith^to 
been  withdrawn  from  it,  by  bringing  together  all  thoee  lesoHs  of 
scientific  investigation  during  the  last  few  years  which  bear  npon  it» 
and  examining  in  their  light  the  principles  which  have  hitherto 
na.  The  public,  led  by  the  medical  profession,  has  aooeptedy  as 
blished,  doctrines  relating  to  the  production  of  diseases^,  which  although 
not  proved  to  be  erroneous,  have  no  certain  foundation ;  andiy  partka- 
larly,  as  that  which  attributes  the  origin  of  q>ecific  morbid  poiaona  to 
putrescence.  To  speak  plainly  what  we  know  on  this  and  ahnikir 
questions  seems  to  be  now  more  than  ever  a  necessity.  We  have  ia 
London  a  gigantic  scheme  in  progress  for  the  purification  of  the  river, 
and  the  public  look  forward  to  its  completion  in  the  hope  that  the 
millions  it  has  cost  may  be  repaid  at  least  in  hundreds  of  human  livea. 
If,  as  the  most  thoughtful  among  us  believe,  there  is  no  scientific  groimd 
for  anticipating  such  a  result,  it  is  surely  time  that  we  should  say  so; 
and  that  we  should  make  it  plainly  understood,  if  for  no  better  icaarm 
than  to  save  ourselves  and  the  science  of  medicine  firom  the  diseredit 
of  failure,  that  the  septic  theory,  although  containing  a  kemd  of  tnitii, 
has  not  yet  received  in  any  definite  form  the  sanction  of  acienoe. 

The  external  conditions  of  life  which  are  liable  to  be  modified  by  the 
disturbing  influences  of  habitation  are  exclusively  those  of  air  and  food. 
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It  Jb  to  tlie  modifioations  of  the  former,  as  taught  us  by  physical  science, 
and  particularly  to  those  which  exercise  so  unfEivourable  an  influence  on 
the  health  of  town  populations,  that  we  propose  to  confine  ourselves. 

CkemiocU  cmd  physioal  mocUfiocUians  of  the  cUmoephere  cansequerU  on 
iabUation. — ^The  repeated  obseryations  of  chemists  have  taught  us  to 
ngard  the  identity  of  composition  of  the  atmosphere  as  a  fixed  law- 
cue  to  which  no  exception  is  to  be  found  in  nature,  unless  it  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  tropical  rivers,  where  vast  quantities  of  organic 
matter,  the  debrig  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  are  rapidly  passing  into 
decomposition.*  Everywhere,  whether  collected  on  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  or  Thames,  or  in  the  middle  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  two  main  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  are  found  in 
pTOoisdy  the  same  proportion,  and  the  more  perfect  the  processes  of 
analysis  have  become,  the  more  firmly  has  the  constancy  of  this  relar 
tion  been  established.t  This  fact  has  always,  however,  been  rebelled 
against  by  the  common  experience  of  mankind ;  it  has  been  almost  an 
opprobrium  to  science  that,  in  spite  of  the  manifestly  dxSereut /eding 
of  the  air  on  the  Swiss  mountains  and  in  the  middle  of  London,  the 
chemist  can  detect  no  difference  in  composition.  During  the  last  few 
years,  several  chemists  have  directed  their  attention  to  this  apparent 
inoonsistency  between  the  organoleptic  and  physical  characters  of  the 
air  with  special  reference  to  die  condition  of  the  atmosphere  in  towns. 
These  researches  have  related  mainly  to  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  other  products  of  combustion,  and  to  the  existence  of  organic 
matter  in  suspension.  Among  the  most  important  are  those  of  Dr. 
Dondas  Thomson  and  Dr.  Angus  Smith. 

The  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  usually  existing  in  the  air  of  London 
was  found  by  Dr.  Boscoe,}:  to  be  0O37  per  volume,  a  result  not  differ- 
ing materially  from  those  obtained  by  Dumas  and  Boussingault  in 
ParisL  The  analyses  on  which  these  are  based  were  made  by  passing 
a  known  volume  of  air  over  weighed  tubes  containing  alternately 
pumice-stone  steeped  in  sulphuric  acid  and  potash,  a  method  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  respect  of  accuracy.  Dr.  Smith's  esti- 
mations of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  of  Manchester,  made  by  the 
aame  method,  give  somewhat  higher  results.  He  found  that  on  a 
windy  day,  they  averaged  &om  0*045  to  0  08  per  oent.,  and  that  on  a 
atill  day  the  per-centage  amounted  to  0*12.  When,  however,  we  con- 
aider  that  although  London  is  the  greatest  city  in  the  world,  Manchester 
18  the  largest  manu£EK$turing  town,  and  that  it  is  the  centre  of  a  manu- 
ftcturing  district  comprehending  many  hundred  square  miles,  over 
which  an  atmosphere  darkened  by  smoke  perpetually  hangs,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  that  the  products  of  combustion  exist  in  larger 
proportion  than  in  London  or  Pans.  Dr.  Smith  has  calculated  from 
the  quantity  of  coal  burnt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  that 
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15,000  tons  of  carbonic  acid  mnst  be  introduced  into  the  atmosphere 
daily,  without  taking  into  account  the  quantity  expired  by  man  alid 
animals. 

A  much  more  important  product  of  combustion  is  derived  from  the 
oxidation  of  the  sulphur  contained  in  coal,  and  the  introducti<m 
thereby  into  the  atmosphere  of  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids.  In 
the  researches  undertaken  by  Dr.  Thomson*  during  the  last  epidemie 
of  cholera,  which  consisted  in  passing  large  quantities  of  the  air  of 
London  through  distilled  water,  it  was  found  that  such  air  invariably 
possessed  an  acid  reaction,  and  that  this  reaction  was  due  to  sulphuric 
acid.  Dr.  Smith  has  further  investigated  this  question,  and  has  found 
that  in  Manchester  the  acid  reaction  of  the  atmosphere  is  much  more 
constant  and  intense  than  in  London.  Blue  litmus  paper  becomes  red 
in  half  an  hour,  and  sometimes  in  ten  minutes  when  exposed  to  Maih 
Chester  rain,  and  occasionally  its  acidity  is  such  that  a  single  drop  is 
sufficient  to  effect  the  reaction.  The  actual  quantity,  however,  is  ex- 
ceedingly small ;  of  a  solution  containing  1000th  part  of  its  weight  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  quantities  varying  from  ten  to  fifty  grains  suffice  to 
neutralize  1000  grains  of  such  rain ;  and  as  much  cistern  wattf  is 
found  to  be  neutralized  by  twenty-five  grains ;  from  which  results  Dt 
Smith  concludes  that  the  largest  quantity  of  sulphur  acids  existing  ill 
the  atmosphere  of  the  town  does  not  exceed  0*004  per  cent,  by  weighty 
a  proportion  amounting  to  not  more  than  ^th  part  of  that  of  the 
carbonic  acid.  As  to  the  share  of  sulphurous  and  solphnrio  addi 
respectively  in  this  total,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  arrive  at  a 
conclusion ;  but  considering  what  we  know  of  the  rapidity  witk 
which  the  former  is  oxidized  in  the  air,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
whenever  the  acidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  marked,  it  will  be  mainly 
owing  to  the  latter.  The  impregnation  of  the  rain  with  a  minenu 
acid  must  be  regarded  as  rather  beneficial  to  health  than  otherwise^ 
as  tending  to  retard  the  putrefiustion  of  animal  matter  on  which 
it  falls. 

Dr.  Dundas  Thomson  appears  to  have  been  among  the  first  to 
recognise  the  importance  of  organic  matter  as  a  constituent  of  the  air 
of  towns,  and  to  express  the  conviction  that  the  gaseous  producti 
evolved  during  putrefaction  are  not  the  main  sources  of  danger.  Pro- 
ceeding on  this  idea,  he  subjected  a  large  quantity  of  atmospheric  air 
to  chemical  investigation,  '<  with  a  view  of  condensing  any  vapour,  or 
detaining  solid  particles,  which  might  be  disseminated.**  The  result 
was  entirely  negative. t  Further  inquiries  of  the  same  kind  were 
made,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Health,  in  1854,  the  air 
being  passed,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  through  distilled  watery 
the  result  invariably  being  that  hyphaceous  fungi  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  water,  and  in  a  short  time,  by  their  rapid  growth,  per- 
vaded the  whole  of  it,  so  as  to  be  evident  to  the  unassisted  eya^    It 

*  Appendix  to  Report  of  the  Committee  for  SoienUflc  Inquiries  in  relation  to  the  Cliokff 
Epidemic  of  1854,  p.  119. 

t  Chemical  Researches  on  the  Nature  and  Caus^  of  Cholera :  Medioo-Chinugleal  TnUr 
actions,  Tol.  xxiii.,  1850. 
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ytta  also  foand,  that  on  passing  the  air  through  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
same  manner,  the  acid  became  soon  dark-coloured,  in  consequence  of 
the  charring  of  the  organic  matter  introduced  into  it.  Dr.  A.  Smith 
has  worked  out  the  idea  much  more  completely.  He  has  preferred  a 
chemical  to  a  microscopical  test  for  the  detection  of  the  suspended  organic 
mittter.  It  consists,  as  most  of  our  readers  maj  be  aware,  in  passing  the 
air  through  a  very  dilute  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  the 
strength  of  which  is  determined  by  ascertaining  how  much  is  required 
to  decompose  a  solution  of  a  weighed  quantity  of  oxalic  acid,  or  of 
unciystallizable  sugar.  This  test  obviously  indicates,  not  the  quantity 
of  organic  matter,  but  the  quantity  of  oxidizable  matter  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  hence  it  is  only  valuable  in  so  far  as  we  may  assume 
that  the  atmosphere  contains  no  reducing  agent.  Thus,  in  the 
presence  of  sulphurous  acid,  it  would  be  of  little  value  were  it  not 
that  that  agent  exists,  even  in  town  air,  in  exceedingly  small  quantity. 
Many  of  Dr.  Smith's  results  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  beyond  the 
possible  limits  of  this  source  of  error.  It  was  found  that  the  same 
quantity  of  the  solution  of  permanganate  which  was  decolorized  by 
one  bottle  of  air  obtained  in  a  close  court  in  Manchester,  required 
twenty-two  bottles  to  decolorize  it  on  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Assuming  that  sugar  and  the  organic  matter  of  the  air  are  decomposed 
by  the  same  amount  of  manganate,  "  a  supposition  which  cannot  be 
perfectly  true,  but  which,  from  the  minuteness  of  the  amounts,  leaves 
no  room  for  a  great  error,"  Dr.  Smith  concludes  that  whereas,  on  the 
high  grounds  north  of  Manchester,  there  existed  but  one  grain  of  organic 
matter  in  200,000  cubic  inches ;  in  close  places  in  the  town  there  was 
a  grain  in  8000  cubic  inches.  From  his  most  recent  observations  ho 
concludes  that  we  have,  "  in  different  air  breathed  by  people  in  the  same 
county,  a  substance  the  amount  of  which  in  one  case  is  twenty-two 
times  greater  than  in  the  other,  and  in  air  breathed  by  people  in  the 
same  town  a  difference  which  is  as  9  to  22." 

The  whole  importance  of  these  investigations,  regarded  from  the 
point  of  view  of  preventive  medicine,  lies  in  their  relation  to  the 
patre&ddve  process.  To  discover  a  mesms  of  seizing  upon  and  esti- 
mating putrid  exhalations — under  which  term  we  include  everything 
not  gaseous  that  is  disengaged  into  the  atmosphere  from  the  sui^ce  of 
living  animals,  no  less  than  the  exhalations  from  dead  animal  matter 
-*-won)d  be  certainly  a  most  important  step  towards  acquiring  a  more 
satis&ctory  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  habitation  on  health.  We 
liaTe,  thei^ore,  to  inquire  what  grounds  there  are  for  regarding  Dr. 
Smith's  test^  or  any  other  founded  on  a  similar  reaction,  as  affording  a 
solution  of  this  problem.  It  is  not  difficult  to  satisfy  ourselves  that 
animal  matter  in  putrefaction  does  disengage  from  its  surface  portions 
of  its  substance  of  sufficient  tenuity  to  be  suspended  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. Without  referring  to  offensive  smells,  which  of  course  must 
be  materia],  we  have  several  satisfactory  proofs.  If  a  bell-glass  be 
inTerted  over  decomposing  animal  matter  in  a  moist  condition,  the 
inner  surface  of  the  glass  becomes  in  a  few  days  bedewed  with  moisture, 
which  on  being  examined  under  the  microscope  is  found  to  contain  the 
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amie  fi1iinffm»  linigi  to  wbicli  refermee  luui  alreadj  bem  made,  and 
OD  ermpormtioD  it  leAT6B  m  reMne,  which  is  Uaclraned  by  indnentioOi 
Similaiij  we  find  that  the  moistiire  wludi  ia  deposited  in  ghitiiKmi 
drope  OQ  the  ndes  azkl  arched  roo6  of  sewerBy  is  ridi  in  orgtub 
matter,  which  most  dearhr  ha^e  been  derived  from  the  air  of  the  sewer. 
Dr.  Smith  has  related  the  resoHs  of  experiments  alwwing  that  air 
kept  for  a  leDgth  of  time  in  contact  with  patresoent  matter  beooDMS 
loaded  with  oxidizable  matmal,  and  aoqmres  the  power  of  deoom* 
pofiiDg  a  cot'  icspondingty  large  qnantitj  of  permanganate  of  potadt 

Another  group  of  htcts  shows  ns  that  the  existence  of  potreacmt 
impnritT  in  the  air  is  a  principal,  thoi^  not  a  neoesBary,  conditioii 
of  the  indoction  of  pntre&ction  in  bodies  soaeeptible  of  tJie  changi. 
Thus,  for  example,  I  have  foond  that  milk  which  has  retained  its 
freshness  for  honrs,  will  at  once  tnm  on  being  exposed  to  a  putrid 
emanation.  Botchers  are  £uniliar  with  the  hcty  ihxt  meat  cannot  be 
soccessliillj  dressed  in  the  neighbonriKX>d  of  a  stinking  golly  gnite^  or 
of  a  stable  reeking  with  ammonia;  and  for  the  same  reason  evoy 
intelligent  botcher  keeps  his  slanghter-house  in  a  state  of  scmpoloos 
deanlinesSb  It  is  not,  howeyer,  to  be  forgotten  that  other  caoso^ 
possibly  electrical,  the  natore  of  which  is  still  inyolyed  in  obscoii^i 
have  a  still  greater  infloence  in  indndng  pntrefiution.  Thn%  in  tiuf 
ooontry,  the  batcher  finds  that  on  one  day  he  is  able  to  slanghter  and 
dress  even  Teal  or  lamb  with  safety ;  whereas  on  another,  not  difleriig 
in  temperatore,  incipient  potrefoction  may  render  the  carcase  mwde- 
able,  in  spite  of  the  most  carefnl  precaotions;  botchers  are  apt  to 
believe  that  this  occurs  mostly  on  cahn  days  when  the  air  foels  heavy. 
Still  more  remarkable  are  the  fiurts  recorded  respecting  the  aboghtflring 
of  cattle  in  hot  countries ;  the  operation  can  only  be  safely  peribmed 
when  the  air  is  clear  and  the  sky  cloodless.  Under  sooh  circnmstanoei^ 
we  are  told  that  the  appearance  on  the  distant  horiaon  of  a  dxmd 
"  like  a  man's  hand,'"  the  sore  precorsor  of  a  st<Mrm,  is  a  sign  to  tlit 
slaughterers  on  the  Pampas  of  South  America  to  desist  from  their 
work,  for  it  is  immediately  followed  by  rapid  potre&ction. 

Air  contaminated  with  putrescent  matter  is  for  the  most  pairt  alfah 
line.  Thus,  the  air  of  sewers  is  invariaUy  so^  as  has  been  proied  hf 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Dundas  Thomson,  its  alkalinity  bcsng  owing 
partly  to  ammonia,  partly  to  sulphuret  of  ammonium,  the  form  aaraned 
by  the  sulphur  disengaged  in  the  decompositi<m  of  fiscal  matter.  The 
air  of  stables  and  stable  dwellings  is  strongly  alkaline^  as  Bvtrj  one  ia 
attendance  on  the  sick  poor  in  London  well  knows;  and  the  air  espired 
by  men  and  animals,  although  at  first  probal:^  acid,  rapidly  beoomeB 
alkaline  by  putrefaction.  The  relation  between  potrefection  and  the 
exintence  of  ammonia  in  the  air  is  therefore  so  cloise  that  the  detecAte 
of  this  body  may  under  ordinary  circumstances  be  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  its  existence. 

Bleaching  power  of  the  air, — ^It  is  known  to  those  who  are  eom* 
mercially  engaged  in  air-bleaching,  that  the  bleaching  power  of  the  air 
varies  veiy  considerably,  not  only  according  to  the  season  and  time  of 
day,  bat  irrespectively  of  such  periods.    It  has  not  yei  been  deta^ 
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■lined  what  ia  the  relation  between  this  reaction  and  the  oxidizing 
power  of  the  air,  aa  exhibited  in  its  power  of  decomposiDg  iodide  of 
poiaasium.  But  the  remarkable  experiments  of  M.  Houzeau  {loc,  cUJ), 
made  simnltaneoaalj  in  town  and  countrj,  have  shown  that  country 
air  bleaches  much  more  rapidly  than  town  air,  and  that  in  this  respect 
the  difference  is  no  less  marked  than  in  that  of  the  well-known  ozone 
naction  which  has  been  so  clearly  shown  to  be  destroyed  by  urban 
ocmtaminatioos. 

The  presauref  tem/peratwre,  and  moisttare  of  the  air  are  but  little  mo- 
by  habitation.  The  readings  of  the  barometer  and  hygrometer 
in  town  and  country  do  not  differ.  There  is,  however,  one  respect  in 
which  the  temperature  of  great  towns  may  be  favourably  compared 
with  that  of  the  country — viz.,  in  that  of  equability.  This  subject 
has  been  very  fully  illustrated  by  Mr.  Glaisher,*  in  his  report  on  the 
meteorology  of  London  during  the  year  1854  ;  and  more  recently  by 
Professor  Hennessy  in  a  paper  read  last  year  to  the  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science.  Mr.  Glaisher  found  that  in  the  middle 
of  London,  the  night  temperature  is  much  higher,  and  the  day  tempe- 
lature  considerably  lower,  than  in  the  country,  and  consequently  that 
the  range  of  daily  temperature  is  nearly  twice  as  great  in  the  country 
as  in  London,  e]^)ecially  in  clear  weather,  when  the  cloudless  sky  of  the 
aoontry  contrasts  with  the  smoky  obscurity  of  town.  This  immunity 
from  great  vanations  of  temperature  must  tend  to  diminish,  though 
probably  it  does  not  at  all  counterbalance,  the  generally  injurious  effects 
af  town  air  on  persons  affected  with  chronic  pulmonary  disease. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  reviewed  all  the  differences 
which  are  discoverable  either  by  physical  or  chemical  means  between 
Hie  atmosphere  of  towns  and  that  of  the  country ;  and  we  are  in  a 
better  position  to  determine  in  the  light  of  physiology  which  of  these 
oonditions  is  likely  to  exercise  most  iDfluence  on  the  health  of  man. 
As  regards  the  existence  of  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  it  is  clearly  of 
no  impoartanee  whatever,  for  in  many  lai*ge  towns  no  such  excess  is 
laot  witk  Sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids,  if  they  have  any  iufluenoe^ 
BiiBt  act  as  "oolytics" — ie.,  as  agents  tending  to  arrest  putrefactive 
change^  The  absence  of  sunlight,  on  which  the  more  equable  tempe- 
xatttre  of  towns  depends,  has  unquestionably  an  unfavourable  iufluence^ 
hmt  one  which  is  very  limited.  We  are  driven  then  to  the  only  diff<»- 
cnoe  which  remains — viz.,  that  which  depends  on  the  existence  of  ox- 
idizable  matter^  as  indicated  by  its  power  of  reduciug  certain  metallie 


Mode$  of  InveaiiigaUon. — From  the  preceding  considerations,  and 
fkom  others  belonging  rather  to  the  pathological  aspect  of  the  question, 
we  have  gronnd  for  believing  that  periodical  observcUicne  qf  whcU  may 
b$  called  the  eeptidty  of  the  air,  that  is  to  aay.  He  power  of  exciting  pur 
irqfiieiionf  would  lead  to  most  important  results  as  regards  the  causatiom 
qf  disease.  We  cannot  as  yet  identify  the  existence  of  putrescence  in 
tiia  air  with  its  reducing  power,  but  considering  that  the  former  pr»* 

*  Beport  upon  the  Heteofologj  of  London.     Beport  on  Cholera  Epidemic,  1804, 
p.Sl. 
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perty  inclades  the  latter,  it  is  clear  that  m  the  posBession  of  an  accurate 
meaDs  of  determiniDg  the  one,  we  have  gained  an  important  step  in 
the  investigation  of  the  other.  The  remarkable  researches  of  Schroder* 
'  On  the  Filtration  of  the  Air  in  relation  to  PntrefiEustion,  Fermenta- 
tion, and  Crystallization/  seem  to  us  to  contain  another  indication  of 
the  method  by  which  this  investigation  might  be  accomplished.  At 
all  events  his  discoveries  are  of  much  importance  in  relation  to  our 
present  inquiry.  Schroder  found  "that  almost  any  organic  bodj, 
heated  to  boiling  in  a  flask  loosely  plugged  with  cotton  whOe 
hot,  remains  for  months  and  years  altogether  unaltered,  although 
the  air,  after  filtration  through  the  cotton,  has  tree  access.**  Henee 
he  concludes  that  the  atmosphere  contains  '^an  active  substance^ 
which  induces  the  phenomena  of  fermentation  and  putreflEu^tion,  and 
which  is  decomposed  by  heat  and  arrested  by  filtration.'*  His  re- 
searches ''  establish  beyond  doubt  that  the  formation  of  fungi  in  £ef- 
mentation  and  putrefieu^ion  takes  place  exclusively  by  means  of  gema 
conveyed  by  the  air,  and  that  these  are  arrested  by  cotton." 

Pasteur,  in  researches  undertaken  with  a  view  to  the  question  of 
spontaneous  generation,  has  repeated  and  extended  the  experiments  of 
Schroder.  He  filtered  a  large  quantity  of  air  through  gun-cotton, 
which  he  afterwards  dissolved  in  alcohol  containing  ether.  On  allowing 
the  solution  to  stand  twenty-four  hours,  and  carefully  collecting  the 
deposit  for  microscopical  examination,  he  found  that  it  contained, 
along  with  a  few  starch  granides,  numerous  corpuscles,  "  the  form  and 
structure  of  which  indicated  that  they  were  organized."  The  agency 
of  these  corpuscles  in  exciting  fermentation  and  putre&ction  was 
proved  by  several  series  of  experiments  of  the  following  natuie.  A 
flask  containing  a  solution  of  sugar,  to  which  about  half  a  per-centageof 
yeast  had  been  added,  was  placed  at  a  constant  temperature  of  about 
87^,  after  having  been  previously  boiled  and  filled  with  air  which  had 
been  passed  through  a  red-hot  platina  tube.  It  was  found  that  no 
change  whatever  took  place  in  the  liquid,  even  after  remaining  many 
weeks  at  the  temperature  of  fermentation,  so  long  as  the  fla^  was 
hermetically  closed,  but  that  as  soon  as  a  little  bit  of  cotton  whidi 
had  been  employed  as  an  air-filter  was  introduced,  both  muoedinm 
and  infusoria  appeared  at  the  end  of  from  twenty>four  to  thirty- 
six  hours.  These  experiments  were  variously  modified,  with  similiir 
results.  Thus  asbestos  was  substituted  for  cotton,  and  it  was  found  thai 
neither  substance  produced  any  eflect  on  the  liquid,  unless  it  had  been 
employed  as  an  air-filter.  It  was  further  found  that  a  fermentescibla 
liquid  could  be  kept  open  to  the  air  without  fermentation  for  an  inde- 
finite period  in  a  long-necked  flask,  the  neck  of  which  was  b^it  had* 
zontally,  provided  that  the  liquid  had  been  previously  boiled,  so  as  to 
expel  the  air,  and  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  germs  it  originally  con- 
tained ;  but  that  if  the  neck  were  cut  ofl*  below  the  bend,  fermenta- 
tion would  at  once  commence.  This  experiment  seems  clearly  to  show 
that  the  action  of  the  air  on  fermentescible  liquids  is  exclusively  due 

•  Lleb!g*t  Axmalen,  Band  dz.  Heft  1. 
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to  its  corpnscles.  In  extending  the  same  mode  of  investigation  to 
urine,  the  author  found  that  putrefaction  was  subject  to  precisely  the 
tune  conditions  as  fermentation,  and  influenced  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  solid  particles  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere. 

M.  Fouchet  has  investigated  the  corpuscles  of  the  air  by  a  different 
method,  and  has  arrived  at  somewhat  difierant  results.  His  plan  is 
to  direct  an  extremely  minute  but  rapid  current  of  air  against  a  flat 
disk  of  glass.  The  air  corpuscles  are  deposited  on  the  glass  "  by  pre- 
ciaely  the  same  mechanism  that  the  particles  of  metal  are  deposited 
on  a  porcelain  plate  in  Marsh's  apparatus,*'  forming  a  little  spot  not 
more  than  a  millimetre  in  diameter.  The  glass  is  then  placed  under 
the  microscope.  M.  Pouchet  denies  the  existence  in  the  air  of  any 
bodies  which  can  be  proved  to  be  germs  or  ova,  and  endeavours  to 
throw  discredit  on  the  researches  of  Pasteur  and  others,  without,  how- 
ever, advancing  any  experiments  tending  to  show  that  their  results 
acre  erroneous. 

Enough  has  been  already  advanced  to  render  it  probable  that  the 
inyestigation  of  the  property  of  the  air  to  induce  fermentation  or 
pQtrefiiction  in  liquids  susceptible  of  those  changes,  or — ^if  we  may  be 
permitted  to  coin  a  word — ^its  eepticUyy  must  be  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  hygiene.  Whatever  theory  we  may  be  disposed  to  adopt  as 
to  agency  of  germs  or  ova,  it  is  clear  that  useful  results  would  be 
obtained  by  making  continuous  observations  on  the  variations  to 
which  this  reaction  is  liable,  and  the  eflects  of  such  variations  on 
health.  Pasteur  s  and  Schroder's  experiments  suggest  the  method.  A 
eolation  of  urea  or  cane-sugar  containing  a  ferment,  and  maintained 
at  the  proper  temperature,  might  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
icimosphere  at  diflferent  places  and  periods,  and  the  time  required  for 
the  induction  of  alkalinity  in  the  one  case,  or  for  the  development  of 
earbonic  acid  in  the  other,  noted. 

Another  most  important  line  of  investigation  arises  from  the  &ct 
already  stated,  that  ammonia  exists  in  the  air  as  a  result  of  putre« 
fiietion,  and  will  be  found  in  quantity  proportionate  to  that  of  the 
Ciganic  septic  products.  This  research  has  been  hitherto  rendered 
impossible  by  the  absence  of  a  chemical  method  applicable  to  the 
purpose ;  but  recently  a  reaction  has  been  discovered  which  renders  it 
possible  not  only  to  prove  the  existence  of  ammonia  in  the  air  with 
ftcility,  but  to  determine  its  quantity  with  great  accuracy.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  may  aflbrd  a  means  of  serial  observation  on  the  quan- 
tity of  ammonia  contained  in  the  air  at  difierent  times  and  under 
different  local  conditions,  and  may  thus  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  questions  under  our  consideration. 

Source  of  organic  impurity  in  the  air, — It  is  evident  that,  with  the 
exception  of  graveyards  and  certain  manufactures  of  which  putrescence 
is  the  raw  material,  the  insufficiently  rapid  removal  of  solid,  liquid, 
and  volatile  excreta  is  the  exclusive  source  of  the  contamination  of  the 
air  with  septic  impurities;  and  that  so  to  accelerate  their  removal 
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ihat  the  pntre&ciive  diange  shall  not  liaye  time  to  oommoiee^  is  010 
of  the  most  important  prohlema  in  the  hygiene  of  habitatioin. 

That  part  of  the  problem  whidi  relates  to  the  lemoTal  of  solid  and 
fiqaid  excreta  comprised  ondn'  the  general  term  sewage,  haa  bees 
geDeralJj  discussed  on  grounds  so  entirely  apart  firom  the  domaiB 
of  hygiene,  to  which  it  of  right  belongs,  that  one  is  disposed  to  assnme 
an  apologetic  tone  in  introducing  it.  Bat  there  is  no  subject  ontade 
of  the  pale  of  science,  and  no  question,  howeTer  practical,  which  will 
not  be  better  and  more  fruitfully  discussed  in  the  light  of  knowkdgi^ 
and  with  the  desure  to  attain  to  truth,  than  in  any  other  light  or  w^ 
any  other  object. 

The  danger  arising  from  any  atmospheric  contamination  vaiia 
inversely  as  the  rapidity  of  its  difiEusion.  Malaria  in  a  valley  is  dmxs 
dangerous  than  on  a  plain,  and  so  what  is  harmless  in  the  open 
country  may  be  perilous  in  a  pent-up  court  in  London.  A  idight 
pollution  in  the  streets  is  worse  than  the  foulest  stink  in  ike  river,aiid 
an  almost  imperceptible  taint  in  the  house  is  &r  more  to  be  fetied 
than  the  most  offensive  open  sewer  grating  outside.  It  is  therefera 
more  important  to  eliminate  sewage  and  all  the  products  of  its  decom 
position  from  our  houses,  than  to  get  rid  of  it  in  the  streets  or  in  ths 
liver;  but  this  is  predaely  what  is  most  dif&cult  to  aooompUdi.  FroB 
eommon  experience  we  know  that  sewer  air  very  frequentlj  enters  oof 
houses,  and  from  experimental  investigation*  it  can  be  shown  thift 
there  is  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  a  CGnstant  differenos  oC 
pressure  between  the  house  and  sewer  atmosphare^  and  thai  €Oii»* 
quently  the  air  of  the  sewer,  impregnated  as  it  is  with  orgMio 
impurity,  passes  in  a  continuous  stream  bj  every  available  chink 
crevice  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

In  Paris  and  Beriin,  where  th^  are  so  much  bdiind  us  in 
practical  i^reciation  of  the  value  of  a  wholesome  and  eomfetiaUs 
dwelling,  they  have  taken  time  to  profit  by  our  experienoe,  and  sesB 
to  be  little  disposed  to  follow  our  example.  The  so-called  sewen  with 
which  one-thini  oi  the  streets  of  Paris  are  provided,  are  not  sewm  ia 
the  sense  in  which  we  understand  the  term ;  that  is,  they  r^;i9**^  ■• 
'^sewagey"  and  are  intended  merely  for  the  conveyance  of  liquid^ 
whether  excremental  or  otherwisa  From  a  recent  report,  it  appwtfa 
that  the  system  now  generally  adopted  in  Paris  iot  the  removal  sf 
solid  and  liquid  excreta  is  that  of  moveable  teparateurt.  The  j^p^ 
Tiiteur  is  an  iron  box  ojpesi  at  the  top,  and  the  sides  of  which  are  p«> 
fbrated  with  numerous  holes,  the  purpose  of  which  i§  to  retain  aB 
solid  matters,  and  to  allow  all  liquids  to  percolate  into  the  sewen^  bj 
which  they  are  conveyed  into  the  river.  It  is  so  fixed  as  to  be  esd^ 
removed  and  reinstated;  and  it  is  said  that  this  process  ooeopiee  aaij 
ten  minutes,  and  gives  rise  to  no  annoyance  whaterar,  the  foil  boxes 
being  placed  immediately  on  their  removal  in  an  air-tight  case  Sot 
transportation. 

The  separateur  system  not  only  prevents  in  great  measure  the  polr 
lotion  of  the  river,  but  is  entirely  fi:'ee  from  the  mudi  more 
*  Qoirterlf  Report  on  the  Health  of  Fftddiogton,  Chriitmaa,  18^1. 
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drawbadc  to  which  the  system  adopted  in  London  mnd  other  large 
English  towns  is  liable,  arising  from  the  existence  of  an  impure  snb- 
tanranean  atmosphere  of  immense  extent,  the  tension  of  which  is  gene- 
rally greater  than  that  of  the  houses,  so  that  it  tends  to  make  its  way 
iBto  them  by  every  chink  and  crevice.  However  perfectly  a  sewer 
intended  for  the  conveyance  of  solid  matters  may  be  constructed,  it 
anisi  necessarily  be  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  of  the  entrance  of  work- 
men.  Bat  in  Lcmdon  and  other  large  towns  the  older  sewers  are  not 
obIj  mnch  larger  than  necessary,  but  from  their  form  and  the  mode  in 
wliich  they  were  built,  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  depositories  of 
flsiwage  than  as  mere  channels  for  its  conveyance.  So  much  expense 
has,  however,  been  incurred  within  a  recent  period  on  works  of  this 
natcire,  that  no  departure  from  the  present  system  is  to  be  thought  of. 
It  remains  to  the  hygienist,  after  having  pointed  out  tSe  unavoidable 
etils  connected  with  it,  to  devise  the  best  means  of  diminishing  or 
counteracting  them.  There  are  obviously  only  two  ways  of  preventing 
tlie  contamination  of  our  houses  by  sewer-air— -disinfection  and  venti- 
bitioa.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  introduction  into  the  house- 
drains  either  of  substances  capable  of  arresting  putrefaction — such  as 
tiie  mineral  acids,  creasote,  and  carbolic  acid — or  of  substances  capable 
of  rapidly  deoompoeing  and  destroying  putrescible  matter,  such  as 
cyoride  of  lime,  would  be  attended  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
Wh«i,  however,  it  is  considered  that  the  evil  to  be  remedied  appears 
to  most  people  imaginary,  there  is  little  ground  for  hope  that  an  ex- 
pedient, the  use  of  which  could  not  be  unattended  with  trouble  and 
eoepense,  would  ever  be  so  generally  adopted  as  to  be  useful. 

The  diffictihks  of  ventilation  are  equally  great.  In  the  ventilation 
of  a  house-drain  the  object  we  have  in  view  is  to  diminish  the  tension 
cf  the  air  which  it  ccmtains  in  such  a  manner  that  air  shall  tend  to 
enter  it  by  aQ  existing  openings,  instead  of  passing  out  of  it,  as  at 
present.  How  to  effect  this  is  a  difficult  problem.  The  measure  which 
ail  once  suggests  itself  is  that  which  is  adopted  in  coal  mines — viz.,  to 
ooonect  with  each  system  of  sewers  a  heated  up-cast  shaft  of  sufficient 
height  to  exhaust  the  foul  air,  and  at  the  same  time  disinfect  it  bj 
eombustion.  It  is  often  imagined  that  if  this  were  carried  out,  the 
evil  would  be  remedied;  but,  on  more  careful  consideration,  it  is 
evident  that  a  system  of  sewers,  not  being  a  closed  cavity  like  a  coal- 
nme,  but  one  which  is  interrupted  by  a  multitude  of  openings  through 
its  whole  extent,  is  not  capable  of  being  exhausted  in  this  manner, 
any  more  than  it  would  be  possible  to  produce  a  vacuum  with  the  air- 
pump  in  a  perforated  receiver;  and  experiments  have  shown  that  the 
efleet  of  a  ventilating  shaft  is  in  fact  limited  to  the  sewer  with  which 
it  is  immediately  connected. 

All  that  remains,  therefore,  to  be  done  in  the  absence  of  any  system 
either  of  ventilation  or  disinfection  of  general  applicability,  is  to 
Sttbstitute  wdl-oonsbructed  drains  of  impermeable  material,  in  all 
pcNBsiUe  cases,  fi>r  those  of  brickwork ;  and  in  every  instance  to  provide 
rar  the  free  access  of  the  external  air  to  the  space  under  the  house 
tlnough  which  the  drain  passes,  so  as  to  reverse  those  physical  con* 
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ditions  on  whicb^  as  we  have  seen,  the  escape  of  sewer-air  immediatdj 
depends. 

Disease  dependent  on  septic  corUamincUion  of  the  air. — ^We  may 
now  proceed  to  inquire  what  are  the  diseases  to  which  the  existaioe 
of  organic  matter  in  the  atmosphere  gives  rise,  bearing  in  mind 
that  our  purpose  is  not  to  establish  its  generally  injurious  eSed,  but 
rather  to  limit  and  define  its  mode  of  operation  in  accordance  with 
the  facts  of  pathology.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  must  it  ever  be  for- 
gotten, in  such  an  inquiry,  that  other  causes,  rather  moral  than  phy- 
sical in  their  nature,  are  in  powerful  operation  in  towns,  such  as  the 
luxury  of  the  rich  and  the  vicious  recklessness  of  the  poor — ^ihe  negleet 
of  maternal  duties,  arising  from  improvidence  or  the  employment  <^ 
mothers  in  manufactures ;  and,  above  all,  the  exhausting  strain  of  the 
energies  of  the  mind  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  all  of  which  an 
inseparable  from  the  social  life  of  great  cities,  and  tend  to  d^prea 
the  vitality  of  their  population. 

There  is  no  worker  who  has  thrown  more  light  on  the  questioa 
before  us  than  Dr.  Greenhow.    He  has  shown  by  a  large  and  laborioQi 
investigation,  what  others  only  surmised,  that  we  have  hitherto  at- 
tached far  too  much  importance  to  the  so-called  zymotic  disease  as 
indices  of  the  agency  of  local  causes  of  unhealthiness.      The  fiusts 
which  he  appears  to  have  established  are  the  following :    1.  That 
there  is  no  constant  relation  between  the  general  prevalence  of  diseasa 
and  the  mortality  arising  from  acute  specific  diseases;  that  is,  diseases 
dependent  on  specific  morbid  poisons.     This  inference  is  derived  fitna 
a  comparison  of  the  mortality  arising  from  each  of  the  diseases  in  ques- 
tion with  the  total  mortality  in  urban  and  rural  populations  inhabiting 
all  parts  of  England.     The  comparison  yields  the  same  result  in  eveiy 
instance  excepting  that  of  measles,  which  owes  its  danger  to  pulmo> 
nary  complications  induced  by  local  causes ;   and  that  of  Innall-pox,  of 
which  the  mortality  varies  with  the  neglect  of  vaccination.     Fiofli 
scarlatina  nearly  the  same  average  annual  proportion  of  deaths  ooema 
in  the  most  salubrious  districts  as  in  the  most  unhealthy  towns ;  while 
as  regards  fever,  there  is  no  marked  difference  between  London  and 
the  country,  some  rural  districts  being  subject  to  mortality  firom  this 
cause  considerably  higher  than  the  metropolis.     On  this  point,  how- 
ever, it  must  not  be  ^rgotten  that  statistics  are  rather  uncertain,  no 
distinction  being  made  between  fever  which  is  specific  and  contagiou% 
and  that  kind  of  fever  which  has  no  fixed  duration,  no  capability  of 
reproducing  itself,  and  (as  we  believe)  derives  its  character  as  well  as 
its  origin  from   septic  impurity,  or,  to  use  Dr.  Murchison's  word,  iB 
pythogenic.     2.  The  second  fact  is,  that  the  three  groups  of  diseases 
which  Dr.  Greenhow  has  designated  as  ''  pulmonary  affections,  alvine 
flux,  and  the  nervous  diseases  of  children,  are  both  absolutely  and 
relatively  the  chief  causes  of  high  death-rates."    The  mortality  from 
each  of  these  causes  is   subject  to    enormous  variations,  and  theee 
variations  exhibit  an  obvious  coincidence  with  the  aggregation  of  life  in 
large  towns.     Thus,  in  Liverpool  these  diseases  occasion  54 '6  in  eveiy 
100  deaths ;  while  in  Glendale,  a  rural  district,  they  constitute  only  34 
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tec  cent,  of  the  total  mortality.  The  nervous  disorders  of  m£uicy 
ixhibit  an  even  greater  variation.  Whereas  only  25*8  per  thousand 
lie  annually  of  these  diseases  in  the  most  healthy  rural  districts,  383 
year  thousand  die  in  some  manufacturiug  towns.  The  variations  of  the 
nfantile  death-rate  from  pulmonary  disease  are  no  less  striking,  though 
lot  so  enormous  as  those  above  stated.  Both  are  clearly  dependent  on 
ihe  poisonous  in-door  influences  which  act  so  powerfully  on  infantile 
ife  in  towns. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  work  from  which  I  have  been  quoting, 
Dr.  Greenhow  has  completed  another  inquiry  relating  to  the  local 
muses  of  diarrhooa.  The  mortality  from  profluvial  diseases  varied 
mormously.  The  largest,  according  to  Dr.  Greenhow,  occurs  in  Liver- 
pool, where  it  amounts  to  6 '8  per  thousand ;  the  smallest  in  Aberyst- 
irith,  where  it  is  only  0*4  per  cent.  But  there  are  many  other  places 
from  which  these  diseases,  so  fatal  in  towns,  are  in  fact  absent.  The 
inquiry  has  very  clearly  established  the  existence  of  two  local  causes 
IS  accounting  for  these  enormous  differences — "  the  breathing  of  an 
itmosphere  tamted  with  the  products  of  animal  decomposition,*'  and 
^  the  drinking  of  impure  water.  The  former  of  these  causes  is  the 
more  prevalent;  and  the  mortality  has,  with  few  exceptions,  been 
Dearly  in  exact  proportion  to  its  intensity." 

It  would  be  wholly  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  to 
place  Dr.  Greenhow's  facts  before  the  reader  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner — &cts  which  would  have  been  better  known  to  the  profession  than 
ihej  are,  had  they  not  presented  themselves  in  the  forbidding  garb  of  a 
Parliamentary  blue-book.  Whatever  allowance  we  may  be  disposed 
fco  make  for  possible  error  or  uncertainty,  the  conviction  is  forced  upon 
08  that  the  supposed  analogy  between  the  organic  impurity  of  the  air 
md  the  diffusible  virus  of  contagious  disease  has  entirely  misled  us  in 
our  attempts  to  estimate  the  influence  of  such  impurity  on  health; 
that  it  is  not  only  not  proved  that  contagious  diseases  are  called  into 
existence  by  a  septic  ferment,  but  that  there  is  strong  reason  for  be- 
lieving, on  the  contrary,  that  putrescent  matter  in  the  air  exercises 
ita  pernicious  influence,  not  by  reproducing  itself  in  the  living  organism 
after  the  manner  of  a  specific  virus,  but  by  depressing  or  impairing 
the  functions  of  the  whole  body,  and  particularly  of  those  organs  with 
idiich  it  is  brought  into  contact,  manifesting  itself  constitutionally  by 
fever  accompanied  by  prostration;  locally,  by  affections  of  the  respira- 
tory and  digestive  mucous  membranes. 
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Reyiew  X. 

The  History  of  Medicine.    By  Edwabd  Mbrtov,  M.D.9  F.QtA 

Yolome  L — London. 

Ths  want  of  a  history  of  medicme  vhich  should  be  at  onoe  aomid  and 
popular,  has  been  long*felt.  Le  Clerc's  history,  with  Freind'soontmor 
tioD,  is  obsolete ;  Sprengers  work  is  too  Tolaminoiis  for  jthe  great  maas 
even  of  the  professional  public ;  and  articles  in  cyclopflodias  or  ipecuJ 
monographs  on  particular  subjects  are  no  proper  substitate  for  a  som* 
mary  of  facts.  Periiaps  the  want  is  even  greater  for  the  public  at  larger 
who  are  practically  reduced  to  incidental  notices  in  non-protesioDal 
writers  like  Hallam  and  Buckle,  than  for  physicians.  A  aoiiDd  fkiw  of 
the  growth  of  medical  science  would  go  fitf  to  dissipate  the  gron  erroff 
which  still  prevail  among  men  otherwise  educated.  That  xnedionie  hai 
shared  the  fortunes  of  experimental  science  genendly,  and  has  adnmoed, 
paripcueuaX  least,  with  our  common  civih'sation,  is  a  traih  thatwooU 
scarcely  need  demonstration  if  it  were  not  constantly  doubted  or  denied. 
The  mitigation  of  epidemic  disease,  in  spite  of  the  eoonnoiis  growth  of 
population,  and  the  greater  averages  of  life  at  a  time  when  tlie  sickly 
as  well  as  the  strong  grow  up,  are  foots  which  ought  to  ontwm^  the 
many  palpable  deficiencies  that  still  exist  in  our  thecapeatiea  But 
the  ravages  of  the  Black  Death  or  the  Plague  are  little  lanembered  by 
those  who  witness  cholera,  and  by  a  singular  anomaly,  a  foilnze  to  dad 
with  chronic  disorders  is  r^^arded  more  leniently  than  the  inability  to 
arrest  those  stages  of  collapse  which  are  rather  the  beginning  of  death 
than  disease.  An  irratioiud  scepticism  is  commonly  asBOciated  with  a 
baseless  foith ;  and  if  the  quackeries  of  our  own  time  are  moderated  by 
the  public  opinion  of  a  powerful  professional  body,  the  Boooem  they 
achieve  is  in  a  greater  contrast  with  the  real  advance  of  the  centniytliaB 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Bishop  Berkeley  and  Mead.  A  bdief  in  tar-water 
was  more  rational  a  hundred  yean  ago  than  the  belief  in  infinitwrimal 
medicines  is  now. 

These  are  strong  reasons  why  a  book  professing  to  give  the  hiitoiy 
of  medical  delusions  and  progress  should  be  welcomed  as  an  additioa 
to  literature,  if  it  foirly  achieved  its  purpose.  It  is  nnfortonale  tbat 
Dr.  Meryon's  book  foils  to  do  this.  He  i^pears  to  have  read  widely, 
but  it  is  clear  that  he  has  not  sufficiently  thought  oat  his  subject.  H* 
is  ignorant  of  many  points  of  general  history  to  an  extent  that  is 
sometimes  almost  incredible.  His  style  shows  want  of  care  in  many 
parts,  and  the  clerical  errors  still  uncorrected  are  numerous  and 
important.  Above  aU,  he  starts  from  no  defoiite  idea»  and  follows 
no  regular  plan.  His  book  is  neither  a  history  of  sdentifio  progresa, 
nor  of  the  lives  of  physicians,  nor  a  record  of  disease,  but  is  a 
patchwork  of  all  these.  Names  and  foots  are  so  accumulated  as  to 
weary  the  eye  and  mind,  and  a  passage  from  one  authority  fre- 
quently contradicts  or  modifies  a  previous  assertion  taken  from  anotbtf. 
We  are  sensible  that  there  is  great  reason  to  excuse  defocte  in  a  work 
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on  80  yuk  a  sobject.  The  number  of  special  monograpliB  on  medical 
Listoiy  (sach  as  fiecker's  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages)  is  stiUtoo  small 
to  be  of  much  real  assistance  to  the  historian  of  the  science.  An  aoca« 
zate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  mind  and  of  the  sources  of  general  his* 
kny  is  required  to  supplement  professional  erudition.  These  are  all 
zeaaona  why  Dr.  Meryons  fiulure  should  be  judged  leniently.  But  they 
are  also  reasons  why,  in  the  absence  of  these  qualifications,  he  should 
never  have  undertaken  this  particular  work.  As  it  is,  we  doubt  whether 
any  mere  remodelling  could  make  his  volume  a  standard  addition  to 
literatura  The  chapters  on  discoveries  in  anatomy  are  unquestionably 
the  best  in  his  book,  but  their  merit  is  not  so  remarkable  as  to  redeem 
ito  general  worthlessness. 

The  task  of  pointing  out  petty  mistakes  is  one  that  only  extreme 
oeceasity  can  jastify.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  printer  who  calls  Mclanchthon 
SchwarEend  instead  of  Schwarzerd  (p.   274);  who  quotes  "  Hecker*'  as 
**  Herder^  in  three  instances  (pp.  210,  211,  272);  and  who  transforms 
tlie  Louis  IX.  of  p.  196  into  the  Charles  IX.  of  p.  421.     But  it  cannot 
be  the  printer  who  has  confounded  the  two  Pioos  di  Mirandola,  and 
extended  the  life  of  the  uncle  from  1494  to  1533  (pp.  384,  387).    The 
legend  of  Oaliph  Omar  and  the  Alexandrian  library  has  been  disproved 
by  writers  as  old  as  Gibbon  and  Heyne,  and  more  recently  by  Fournier  ;** 
and  the  story  that  King  Alfred  appointed  twenty-six  professors  to  each 
ooU^pe  in  Oxford,  is  a  fiction  so  monstrous  that  no  modem  historian  has 
ever  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  mention  it.  Perhaps  three  out  of  five 
historical  inquirers  still  doubt  whether  any  school  existed  at  Oxford,  at 
least  before  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.     Lepra  can  hardly  have 
been  brought  to  Western  Europe  during  the  thirteenth  century  (pp. 
.169y  192),  sinoe  Archbishop  Lanfranc  founded  an  hospital  for  lepers  in 
the  eleventL     Often  Dr.  Meryon*s  language  would  convey  a  false  im« 
pression  to  a  reader  where  our  author  is  perlu^  innocent  of  any  worse 
oSkaiob  than  careless  writing.  For  instance,  Hippocrates,  who  was  bom 
460  &c.,  ought  not  to  be  cidled  the  contemporary  of  .^Eschylus  (p.  22)^ 
who  died  456  &a     No  one  thinks  of  Lord  Macaulay  as  the  contemr 
porary  of  Pitt.     It  is  more  difficult  to  understand  how  Gerson  can 
ever  be  said  to  have  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe.  (p.  223.)     It 
is  the  most  lamentable  point  in  Gerson*s  life,  that  so  great  and  good  a 
man  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  took  a  prominent  part  in  procuring  the 
condemnation  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  for  Wickliffite  opinionSi 
Gerson  was  a  reformer  in  the  same  way  that  Cardinal  Pole  afterwards 
waa     Each  wished  to  see  his  church  purer  and  more  efficient^  but 
each  regarded  separation  from  it  as  a  orime  against  society  and  Crod. 

Were  mistakes  of  this  kind  the  only  or  the  chief  blemishes  in  the 
*  History  of  Medicine,'  it  would  be  sufficient  barely  to  notice  them, 
that  the  author  might  correct  them  in  a  second  edition.  But  Dc 
Meiyon  thinks  as  well  as  writes  inaccurately.  A  passage  in  which 
be  discusses  the  philosophy  of  Democritns  will  serve  as  an  instance  of 
his  metaphysics.     We  give  it  in  his  own  word& 

•  Orodns  says  that  the  Christians  of  his  own  time  were  aoensed  of  destroying  the  pnblio 
Ubraries  of  Alexandria,  and  adds,  *  qnod  qvldem  Temm  est"— fiOat,  lib.  tI.  c.  15. 
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''It  mAf  not  be  unmterestin^  to  obserre  that  during  this  earlj  period  of 
medical  history  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  origmated  as  a 
logical  consequence  from  the  speculations  of  Democritus  relative  to  the  com* 
position  of  bodj  and  mind.  Tliis  first  atomic  theory  and  the  d(^;ma  of  iodo* 
structibility  of  matter  being  admitted,  the  immortauty  of  the  soul  necessari^ 
followed ;  for  the  soul,  according  to  his  theory,  being  material,  or  made  up  a 
simple  atoms,  and  all  material  substances  being  indestructible  or  etenal,  tlie 
soul  was  necessarily  eternal  or  immortaL"  (p.  19.) 

The  doctrine  that  a  man's  personality  does  not  perish  with  his  body, 
or  that  there  is  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  miserable  and  shadowy,  bok 
still  life,  was  an  article  of  popular  belief  long  before  Democritus  wsi 
bom,  and  is  constantly  referred  to  in  the  '  Iliad '  and  '  Odyssey.*  The 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  or  of  a  personality  that  clothes  itself  ill 
different  organic  forms,  was  taught  by  Pythagoras,  who  flourished  in 
the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  It  is  probably  nothing  more  than  tho 
earliest  expression  of  those  longings  after  immortality  which  haimt 
every  man  ;  and  is  the  transitional  phase,  as  it  were,  between  the  vagoe 
dread  of  perishing  like  the  brutes,  and  the  Christian  faith  that  even  the 
bodily  type  will  be  restored  after  dissolution.  Bat  Democritus  wii 
not  troubled  by  any  speculations  of  this  sort.  To  him,  as  to  Greek 
philosophers  generally,  the  soul  was  only  the  vital  principle^  whoee 
plastic  energy  organized  matter  into  form.  Assuming  the  univene 
originally  to  have  consisted  of  infinite  space,  in  which  incorruptibte 
atoms  were  ceaselessly  whirled  about  by  mutually  repulsive  forces,  tbe 
question  was  to  explain  how  any  order  and  form  had  been  evolved  out 
of  chaos.  Democritus  found  the  solution  in  the  theory  that  certain 
round  and  fiery  atoms  attained,  through  greater  perfection  of  form,  to 
the  qualities  of  motion  and  thought.*  Once  assume  self-moving  and 
thinking  entities  to  exist,  and  the  genesis  of  animal  life  was  intelli- 
gible. Whether  Democritus  believed  or  not,  like  his  countrymen,  in 
spectral  forms  representing  what  had  once  been  living  men  and  women, 
is  highly  uncertain.  His  philosophy  has  commonly  enjoyed  a  bad  le- 
pute  for  its  supposed  tendency  to  substitute  nature  for  God,  and 
matter  for  mind.  But  to  assume  that  he  considered  the  soul  etemal, 
because  it  was  made  up  of  eternal  atoms,  would  surely  be  fidse  reason- 
ing, even  had  he  meant  by  the  word  soul  what  modem  Englbhinea 
mean.  Probably  Dr.  Meryon  himself  believes  sufficiently  in  the  atomic 
theory  to  r^ard  the  body  as  composed  of  primary  parts,  oxygen,  ni- 
trogen, and  so  forth,  that  cannot  in  themselves  be  deoompoeed  by  any 
known  agencies.  Yet  the  body  is  none  the  less  perishable^  becanae  iti 
elements  cannot  suffer  corruption. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  discuss  separately  the 
errors  of  this  sort  which  are  scattered  through  Dr.  Meryon's  pag«^ 
and  destroy  the  value  of  his  labours.  We  prefer  to  indicate  briefly  the 
causes  of  his  failure,  and  the  direction  which  inquiry  into  the  histoif 
of  medicine  ought  to  take.  The  writer  of  medical  history  ought  to 
think  clearly,  and  express  his  thoughts  with  precision.  An  a^ 
quaintanoe  with  Herschers  'Natural  Philosophy/  or  MiU'a  ^ Logic,* 

•  Ariitotelis  KeUpbytiot,  L  4,  9  i  ill.  <,  6. 
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would  save  an  intelligent  man  from  such  verbiage  as  ^'  the  immutable 
troths  of  modem  chemistry/'  as  if  all  truth  were  not  immutable,  or  as 
if  our  present  conceptions  of  chemical  science  wei*e  final.  A  study  of 
the  original  sources  of  history  is  indispensable.  Herein  lies  SprengeFs 
great  excellence ;  he  has  either  read  the  authors  whom  he  quotes,  or 
ma  notes  indicate  that  his  knowledge  is  second-hand.  The  misfortune 
is  that,  writing  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  antiquity  and  the 
Middle  Ages  were  imperfectly  understood,  SprengeFs  view  of  the  general 
progress  of  society  was  essentially  unsound.  Hence  it  is  impossible 
not  to  see  that  even  where  his  facts  are  right,  they  are  judged  from 
the  standing-point  of  a  period  with  which  they  have  no  connexion. 
In  criticising  Aristotle,  he  is  really  thinking  of  Buffon  and  John 
Hunter.  Lastly,  the  analytical  method  which  Sprengel  followed  is 
not  adapted  to  a  single  short  volume.  If  the  history  of  medicine 
throughout  the  world  during  two  thousand  years  can  ever  be  condensed 
into  five  hundred  pages,  it  must  be  in  some  different  way  from  that  of 
selecting  a  few  names  here  and  there,  a  few  notable  events,  or  a  few 
fiusts  in  the  history  of  thought.  The  mere  arbitrariness  of  such  a  me- 
thod may  indeed  serve  to  shield  the  writer  from  attack,  as  he  can 
always  plead  that  his  omissions  were  intentional  But  the  student 
who  desires  something  complete  in  itself  is  terribly  perplexed  by  a 
sketch  of  medical  progress  that  does  not  mention  Aristotle's  theory  of 
the  vital  principle,  which  Bichat  thought  worthy  to  be  reproduced, 
mnd  passes  by  the  curious  plagues  of  the  sixth  century,  which  Gregory 
of  Tours  has  recorded. 

The  early  history  of  medicine  in  its  successes  and  its  failures  must 
start  from  a  clear  understanding  of  the  conditions  of  household  life 
among  the  ancients^  and  of  the  philosophies  which  influenced  physical 
sdenoe.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  seriously  to  discuss  the  myths  of 
Osiris  and  Isis,  or  the  story  of  Machaon,  unless  the  historian  adopt 
Plato's  view,  that  the  era  of  the  Trojan  war  must  have  been  a  golden 
time  for  the  constitution,  when  a  warrior  could  dine  heartily  otf  cheese 
and  wine  immediately  after  a  dangerous  wound  had  been  dressed.  If 
no  histories  of  Greece  and  Egypt  existed,  it  would  still  be  certain  that 
the  science  of  preserving  health  must  have  preceded  the  science  of 
therapeutics,  and  it  would  be  highly  probable  that  a  people  in  an 
early  stage  of  society  would  shrink  with  a  superstitious  dread  from 
htiman  dissections.  Fortunately  there  is  ample  documentary  proof  of 
both  these  positions.  The  scrupulous  personal  cleanliness  which  was 
eoltivated  in  f^ypt,  especially  by  the  priests,  and  which  passed  into 
tiie  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  was  the  necessity  of  a  hot  climate.  The 
discrimination  of  different  kinds  of  food  for  the  labouring  and  the 
sedentary  classes,  was  probably  in  the  first  instance  derived  partly 
from  observation  of  their  digestive  qualities,  and  in  part  based  on  the 
wish  to  distinguish  ranks.  It  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  that  the 
Pjrthagorean  abstinence  from  animal  food  and  vegetables  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  fibrin  had  originated  in  some  wish  to  subdue 
the  aphrodisiac  element  in  our  nature  by  an  appropriate  regimen ; 
however  later  times  may  have  coloured  a  simple  rule  of  diet  with  a 
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tnuuoendeiiuJ  tbeonr.  Tim  dttsificatian  wliich  Herodotas  gives  of 
spedai  doctors  in  Egypt  is  deariy  not  meant  to  be  exhanstiye,  bat 
probaUr  gives  the  diicf  Tariedes.  He  distingaiBhes  f^yakians  of  the 
eyes,  tlie  teedi,  the  head  and  the  atomafth^  finom  otheiB  who  took  the 
care  of  ofaecnre  disorders.  The  notoriooa  pterakDce  of  c^hthalmic  and 
kproQS  ^Hmpmm  in  the  Talky  of  the  Nile  will  eicplain  the  finfc  and 
tlurd  dasB ;  while  the  excellent  condition  of  the  teeth  fiyond  in  nnim- 
miea  makes  it  likdy,  that  only  the  simplest  operations  of  doital 
sorgery  were  in  demand.  The  practice  of  monthly  pozgings  espkios 
the  duties  oi  stomach  doctors^  and  the  practitioiierB  in  oocolt  diseaBes 
were  piobably  mnch  like  the  wise  men  of  our  coontiy  distzici&  I( 
therefore,  it  be  really  tme  that  the  Egyptians  were  a  singularly  bog* 
lived  people,  the  credit  is  no  doubt  due  to  their  temperate  and  desnl^ 
lives,  rather  than  to  their  medical  science:  It  is  remarkable  that 
they  never  seem  to  have  risen  beyond  simple  though  aound  cono^ 
tions  oi  the  conmion  rules  for  preserving  health.  The  aystnnof  caato^ 
and  their  subjugation  by  the  Persians,  explain  this  sudden  stagnstioii 
of  a  people  early  civilised  and  in  constant  intercourse  with  Greece. 
The  influence  which  their  religious  and  scientific  traditions  exerdaed 
on  the  highest  Hellenic  thinkers  is  the  more  remarkableL  It  seems 
as  if  the  energetic  and  restless  lonians  were  subdued  by  the  mere 
grandeur  of  the  immobility  which  they  witnessed,  and  found  a  hig^ 
meaning  in  Egyptian  legend  than  it  had  ever  possessed.  Except  £or 
the  discovery  of  the  diuretic  properties  of  squilh,  and  the  altentive  of 
the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  history  of  Egypt  befoie  ihe  Ptokmies 
would  be  a  blank  in  the  annals  of  medical  progress. 

The  contrast  of  Greece  and  I^ypt  is  all  the  more  remarkable.  In 
Egypt,  where  hundreds  of  corpses  were  daily  opened  to  be  embalmed, 
the  knowledge  of  anatomy  was  of  the  slightest  description,  and  tibebest 
surgeons  in  one  memorable  instance  could  not  reduce  a  simple  dialocar 
tion  of  the  astragalus.  In  Greece  the  human  corpse  was  buried  with 
all  speed,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  age  forbade  its  opening.  Yet^  in 
spite  of  this,  partly  ^m  dissections  of  animals,  partly  firom  observar 
tions  in  cases  of  wounds,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  oonstant 
fiacilities  for  seeing  the  play  of  the  muscles  in  boxers  and  ronnas 
under  training,  a  knowledge  of  human  anatomy  gained  groundsteadily. 
The  union  of  art  and  science  which  the  best  days  of  Greece  exhibited, 
and  which  produced  such  works  as  the  marvellous  statues  of  Yenpa 
and  the  Laocoon,  can  only  be  paralleled  in  the  Italy  of  the  Benais- 
aance,  when  Leonardo  da  Yinci  dissected,  and  when  Titian  prepared 
the  sketches  for  Yesalius.  But  above  all,  the  idea  that  health  depended 
mainly  on  such  circumstances  as  climate  and  food,  was  developed  into 
the  belief  that  almost  any  bodily  condition  could  be  produced  by  ^qpro- 
priate  training.  The  science  that  fitted  candidates  for  the  Olympic 
games  reacted  upon  all  medical  theory.  The  disadvantages  of 
^muscular  Paganism"  were  easily  seen.  Hippocrates  pointed  out^ 
that  high  feeding  and  a  purely  animal  life  tended  to  produce  a  state 
of  plethora  which  easily  passed  into  disease.  Plato  complained  that 
medicine  now  was  called  in  for  the  superviaion  of  all  life^  instead  of 
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being  confined  to  cases  of  accident,  a  wound,  or  mania.  He  contrasted 
the  brutal  indolence  of  the  gymnasts,  who  slept  away  most  of  the  time 
when  they  were  not  taking  exercise,  with  the  physique  appropriate  to 
philosophical  speculation.  The  justice  of  his  censures  cannot  he  doubted. 
Mr.  Hawthorne,  in  his  interesting  account  of  the  Communistic  Utopia 
started  in  America,  where  the  thinking  man  was  to  work  in  the  fields, 
and  the  working  man  to  discuss  philosophy  with  his  fellows,  observes 
that  the  habits  of  farm  life  completely  deadened  the  love  of  specula- 
tion and  argument.  The  philosopher,  who  was  out  in  the  fields  six 
days  in  the  week  and  ten  hours  in  the  day,  came  home  fit  for  nothing 
but  a  hearty  supper  and  bed,  and  spent  the  Sunday  in  lounging 
about  the  stables  and  the  yard.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Greek  society  lost  much  in  the  men  who  wasted  their  energies  on  the 
palaestra.  Men  with  any  mind  to  exercise  would  hardly  waste  their 
lives  upon  physical  exercises,  and  the  small  heads  of  the  boxers  and 
wrestlers  in  Greek  statues  are  some  proof  that  the  fascination  of  the 
games  was  chiefly  exercised  upon  meaner  minds.  The  benefit  to  art 
of  an  improved  system  of  dietetics  must  have  amply  compensated  the 
loss  of  Epeius  and  Euryalus  from  the  agora. 

Among  theories  of  thought  that  iiiSuenced  the  art  of  healing  in 
Greece,  the  first  in  logical  order  is  the  doctrine  of  the  elements.  We 
are  apt  to  smile  at  the  seeming  childishness  of  aphorisms  that  the 
All  was  water,  or  air,  or  fire.  Yet  Thales,  Anaximenes,  and  Hera- 
clitus  were  giants  in  their  time.  They  found  the  world  peopled  with 
picturesque  deities,  who  inhabited  the  mountains  and  groves,  who 
made  the  fountain  bubble  up,  or  presided  over  the  growth  of  the  tree. 
Even  if  the  philosopher  assumed  the  river-god  and  dryad  to  exist,  he 
was  still  perplexed  by  the  feeling  that  there  must  he  some  common 
element  which  the  demigods  shaped  into  form;  that  Alpheus  was 
distinct  from  the  river  in  which  he  flowed  down  to  the  sea,  and  had 
not  called  it  out  of  nothing.  Their  problem  was  really  that  of  the 
mediseval  alchemist  to  discover  the  original  matter  of  which  all 
visible  things  were  a  modification  and  the  principle  of  change.  In 
one  form  or  another  they  all  arrived  at  the  same  general  result,  that 
change  was  corruption,  and  that  the  original  substance  had  been  the 
pure,  perfect  element.  The  life  of  the  gods  was  conceived  as  one 
severe  intellectual  intuition  in  cloudless  ether,  and  the  eternal  order 
of  the  stars  was  contrasted  despairingly  with  the  flux  and  reflux  that 
went  on  in  animal  life.  These  doctrines  harmonized  with  the  whole 
mythology  of  the  times.  Plato's  dream  of  "  the  ancients  who  were 
better  than  we  are,  and  lived  nearer  to  the  gods,*'  was  derived  from  a 
thousand  popular  legends  of  the  Golden  Age,  when  youth  was  self- 
renewed  and  crime  unknown.  Of  course  such  a  theory  as  the 
Hippooratic,  that  men  had  arrived,  by  a  gradual  process  of  selection^ 
at  a  knowledge  of  their  appropriate  diet,  pointed  rather  to  a  struggling 
upwards  out  of  barbarism ;  and  legends  like  that  of  Prometheus  repre* 
sent  this  side  of  the  question.  But  such  contradictions  are  inherent 
in  all  mythologies.  Indeed,  many  of  those  who  held  that  knowledge 
and  civilization  had  advanced  ^vith  time,  regarded  that  very  progress 
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as  a  pix>of  of  degeneracy,  and  complained  that  crime  had  called  forth 
law,  disease  medicine,  and  luxury  the  arts. 

From  what  we  may  call  the  chemistry  of  metaphysics,  contained  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  elements,  the  next  step  in  thought  was  to  the  com- 
parative physiology  of  man  and  the  world.  What  has  been  natu- 
ralized among  us  in  later  times  as  the  doctrine  of  the  macrocosm  aud 
microcosm,  was  first  popularized  by  Plato.  It  seems  to  rest  upon 
two  premisses,  that  God  is  to  the  earth  as  the  soul  is  to  man,  and  that 
the  soul  is  fashioned  in  God's  image,  and  contains  in  itself  types  of 
the  laws  of  the  universe  as  primary  ideas.  From  the  first  of  these 
principles  were  evolved  a  number  of  fanciful  comparisons — such  as, 
that  the  rivers  were  the  earth's  blood,  and  the  rocks  and  mountaiD- 
ridges  its  skeleton.  From  the  second,  it  followed  naturally  that  the 
body  would  have  sympathies  with  the  visible  world,  and  be  subject, 
like  it,  to  changes  of  the  moon  and  planetary  influences.  A  passage 
in  Aulus  Gellius  tells  us  that  muscular  fibre  grew  larger,  oysters  fiitter, 
aud  the  eyes  of  cats  fuller,  as  the  moon  increased,  and  that  they 
dwindled  in  like  manner  during  its  wane.*  Moreover,  as  earth  and 
body  were  alike  matter  animated  by  the  Divine  Mind,  an  easy  analogy 
led  to  i*egarding  the  body  as  a  mixture  of  the  four  elements.  Greek 
speculation  never  ventured  to  dream,  like  the  mediseval  alchemists,  of 
resolving  these  elements  again  into  the  one  out  of  which  they  had 
originally  been  evolved,  so  as  to  render  the  body  incorruptible.  The 
comparative  disregard  of  chemistry  was  no  doubt  one  reason  of  this 
shortcoming.  But  another  lay  in  the  strong  preference  for  mind  over 
matter  which  philosophy  inculcated.  The  very  men  who  saw  the 
glorious  physical  frames  of  the  athletes  and  the  statues  of  Phidias, 
regarded  the  Deity  as  pure  intellect  without  bodily  shape;  and 
aspired,  like  the  Stoics,  to  subdue  pleasure  and  pain,  or,  like  the 
Alexandrian  Platonists,  to  lose  the  sense  of  personal  being  in  theo- 
sophic  ecstasies.  Christianity  redi^essed  the  balance,  by  teaching  the 
resurrection  of  the  body. 

The  doctrines  that  man*s  body  was  composed  of  the  four  elements, 
and  in  rapport  with  the  universe,  were  supplemented  by  the  teaching 
of  Aristotle.  His  distinctions  of  the  diflerent  modes  of  life,  nutri- 
tional in  plants,  perceptive  in  brutes,  and  rational  in  men,  had  a 
straightforwardness  and  truth  about  them  that  have  given  them  an 
honourable  place  in  the  history  of  science.  But  wonderful  as  are  the 
merits  of  his  treatise  '  On  the  Principle  of  Life,'  and  his  Zoology,  they 
impressed  his  contemporaries  less  than  the  doctrine  of  the  Mean. 
That  all  truth  lies  between  two  extremes,  excess  and  defect,  is  no  very 
profound  teaching,  but  it  had  a  general  applicability,  which  made  it 
popular.  Hundreds  of  men  had  said  something  like  it  without  any 
idea  that  they  were  sti-iking  the  key-note  of  philosophy.  It  was  espe- 
cially applicable  to  medicine.  The  whole  theory  of  h^tb  and  disease 
might  now  be  given  with  the  compactness  of  a  purely  logical  system. 
What  could  be  more  clear  than  that  maladies  arise  froQp  the  predo- 
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minaDce  or  defect  of  one  of  the  elements,  and  that  the  province  of 
medicine  lay  in  restoring  an  equilibrium  ?  If  the  patient  had  caught 
cold,  or  been  frost-bitten,  the  absence  of  fire  must  be  redressed  by  hot 
medicines.  All  this  is  absurd  enough,  and  must  constantly  have  led 
to  deplorable  consequences,  although  no  doubt  the  new  discoveries  of 
a  sound  empiricism  could  always  be  adjusted  in  some  way  to  the  old 
premisses.  But  in  its  application  to  diet,  the  doctrine  of  the  Mean 
'was  sufficiently  harmless,  as  it  commonly  meant  temperance. 

The  state  of  health  in  Greece  no  doubt  differed  very  much  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  The  contrast  which  Aristophanes  loves  to  draw 
between  the  sturdy,  healthy  men  who  fought  at  Salamis,  and  their 
effeminate  descendants  who  attended  the  lectures  of  sophists  and 
meetings  in  the  Pnyx,  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  political  rancour. 
-Changes  so  vast  can  scarcely  have  taken  place  within  sixty  years. 
But  it  does  seem  probable  that  a  great  moral  deterioration  ac- 
companied and  occasioned  the  fall  of  Greece.  The  old  institutions 
had  been  relaxed  and  the  old  &ith  undermined.  Unnatural  crimes 
among  men,  and  drunkenness  among  women,  made  the  Greek  a  by- 
word among  nations  as  his  race  dwindled  in  physical  stature,  lost  its 
old  courage,  and  only  retained  so  much  intellect  as  would  serve  to 
flatter  and  cheat.  Probably  temperance  in  food  was  one  of  the  last 
virtues  lost.  That  the  Asiatic  army  of  Xerxes  took  only  one  meal  in 
the  day,  is  scarcely  so  curious  as  the  observation  in  a  Hippocratic  trea- 
tise, that  many  persons  in  Greece  found  their  digestion  unequal  to  more 
than  one  repast.*  Yet,  if  we  judge  from  the  comic  writers,  there  was 
no  contempt  for  the  good  things  of  the  table.  "  Everything/'  says 
DicaBopolis  in  the '  Achamians,'  "is  prepared— KX)uches,  tables,  cushion!^ 
mattresses,  garlands,  myrrh,  dessert,  women,  meal-cakes,  flat-cakes, 
sesame-cakes,  honey-cakes;"  and  he  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  more 
substantial  pleasures  of  salt-flsh,  forcemeat,  cushats,  field-fares,  hares, 
and  locusts.  Physicians  and  gourmands  alike  distinguished  between 
bread  baked  in  small  pots  and  that  which  was  prepared  in  ovens.  In 
&ct,  bread  prepared  from  unripened  com  and  green  fruit  were  the 
-chief  recognised  causes  of  stomach  disease  and  fevers  throughout 
Greece.  Where  diet  was  so  important,  and  the  pharmacopoeia  so 
slenderly  furnished,  it  is  not  wonderful  if  Hippocrates  declared  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  medicine  and  food.  The  comparative 
^absence  of  skin  disease  was  probably  due  to  the  frequent  use  of  the 
bath,  and  to  the  fact  that  salt  provisions  were  mostly  a  luxury,  and 
«iot  the  staple  food  of  the  lower  classes  at  any  time  of  the  year.  It 
was  disreputable  as  well  as  dangerous  for  any  man  to  drink  the  strong, 
sweet-scented  wines  of  the  highest  repute  without  a  plentiful  admix- 
ture of  water;  and  the  common  sorts  that  were  retailed  at  twopence 
a  gallon  were  of  course  nothing  more  than  a  vin  ordinaire.  Yet  it  is 
probable,  on  the  whole,  that  the  Greeks,  although  temperate  in  the 
'>main,  more  often  sinned  on  the  side  of  drunkenness  than  of  gluttony. 

The  transition  from  Greece  in  the  times  of  Peiicles  or  Demosthenes 
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to  Kosje  under  ihe  £iDp«:rcra,  dis^ilajB  a  dngolar  stagnation  of  medical 
•oei^ce  acd  a  great  change  in  the  habits  of  society.     A  larger  but  lea 
czitical  aoqnaintaDce  with  zoology,  and  a  larger  but  scaroely  more 
VKfol  phannaoopceia,  testify  to  the  decay  of  thought  and  the  want  of 
a  healthy  public  opinion.     The  Gre^  ind  Rfwuui  oonqaestB  in  Asa 
htA  swamped  the  small  driliBed  world  with  a  number  of  bariiaroiit 
fieUow-citiaens;  Syrians  swarmed  in  the  streets  of  Rome^  noble  matroos 
were  associated  in  the  mysteries  of  Isis  and  Aiithraa»  and  belie£b  ia 
demons^  witches,  and  vampyres  replaoed  the  feiith  in  gods,  who  woe 
at  leas>t  human  in  their  forms  and  frailties.     The  legends  and  quack 
nostrams  of  cTery  country  weie  collected  as  data  £ar  acienoe  by  piao- 
txtionen  who  w»e  git^Mng  in  the  daik  for  knowledge.     Great  ^cuaei 
must  be  made  for  them.     In  the  general  want  of  ^j^ass  to  hoLd  adds 
or  conduct  gasssy  and  when  coal  fires  were  unknown,  no  real  adTsuce 
oould  be  looked  for  in  chemistrv,  and  most  of  our  mineral  medidim 
were  impossible.     But  it  is  difficult  not  to  think  that  better  obeenra- 
tions  might  have  been  handed  down,  and  the  disooYeries  of  the  sLxteentk 
ooitury  in  anatomy  anticipated.     Galen  s  great  systematizing  power 
seems  really  to  hare  been  £ital  to  the  profession.     The  encyclopedic 
character  of  hi:»  works  furnished  them  with  a  solution  for  almost  ereiy 
difficulty,  and  if  on  the  one  hand  they  made  the  best  science  of  the 
times  xmiyersal,  on  the  other  hand  they  established  a  imiversal  church 
which  tolerated  no  difference.      Beligion  aided  the  general  apathy. 
The  fathers  of  the  Church  {HX)6cribed  philosophy  on  account  of  its 
heathen  associations,  and  were  prone  to  see  miracles  in  the  most  ordi- 
nary eTents  of  life.     Apuleius  standing  his  trial  for  witchcraft  and 
writing  a  book  to  show  that  it  was  possible  and  frequent,  ia  a  proof  of 
the  degradation  which  the  highest  Pagan  intellect  might  reach.    But 
there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  the  two  fidths  in  their  influence 
on  physical  scienca      Gr^poiy   of  Tours  gives  a  striking  story  of 
medical  practice  in  GauL     He  had  fled  with  some  of  his  oompanjons 
to  avoid  what  was  called  the  groin  pestilence  (lues  ingninaria)  to  tbs 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Julian's  tomb.     One  of  the  party  idH  ill,  and  a 
soothsayer  was  called  in  who  murmured  charms^  threw  k>t%  tied  liga- 
tures to  the  neck,  and  so  left  his  patient  with  a  promise  of  reeoveiy 
which  was  never  realized.     Indi^^iant  at  this  superstitioD,  Qngarj 
put  some  dust  from  the  martyr^s  tomb  into  water,  and  gave  it  to  tho 
next  of  the  party  who  sickened.    The  boy  drank  it,  and  at  onoe  the 
fever  left  him,  and  he  recovered.* 

While  medical  theory  exhibited  a  decline  rather  than  an  advance  in 
the  powers  of  original  thought  expended  upon  it,  the  habits  of  society 
had  changed  signally  for  the  worse.  Without  placing  implicit  £uth 
in  the  Golden  Age  when  Boman  matrons  were  chaste,  and  whm  Bomsn 
patricians  lived  upon  bread  and  a  few  vetches,  we  may  readily  bdieie 
that  from  the  days  of  Sylla  downwards  luxiuy  made  f^axful  pmgiei 
among  the  upper  classes  of  the  Bepublic  and  Empire.  The  extrava- 
gances of  sensual  passion  that  the  p&gss  of  Catullus,  Juvenal,  SaotoniaSy 
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Petroniiis  Arbiter,  and  a  host  of  others  exhibit,  may  be  barely  alluded 
to.     That  a  demoraliaed  people  cannot  be  healthy  is  self-evident,  and 
vioe  under  the  Empire  was  carried  on  to  the  extinction  of  many 
patrician  families.     But  it  most  be  remembered  that  there  was  also 
a  total  want  of  healthy  habits  in  the  lives  of  the  later  Romans.     A 
people  who  lefb  the  task  of  defendiug  themselves  to  foreign  mercena- 
ries^ naturally  gave  up  the  martial  exercises  which  had  trained  the 
Gorii  and  CSanulli,  and  which  strengthened  Caesar's  constitution  in 
Bj^te  of  his  profligacy.     To  wrestle,  to  race,  and  to  plunge  hot  and 
dusty  into  the  Tiber  were  requirements  with  which  the  courtiers  of 
Oaligula  and  Nero  never  troubled  themselves.     Such  a  man  as  Otho, 
who  poulticed  his  &ce  to  preserve  his  complexion,  and  fitted  up  a 
room  with  golden  pipes  to  scatter  liquid  scents,  was  the  type  of  the 
young  patrician.     His  courage  was  wasted  on  midnight  brawls,  in 
which  he  insulted  women  or  maimed  inoffensive  passengers,  or  |)er- 
haps  showed  the  last  flashes  of  generous  fire  in  volimtary  death  to 
avoid  disgrace.     Nero  probably  lengthened  his  life  by  his  fondness  for 
gymnastic  exercises ;  but  these,  although  not  unknown  in  Kome,  were 
scandalous,  and  cannot  have  been  largely  adopted.     Hence  the  bath 
came  more  and  more  into  use  as  a  substitute  for  healthy  exercise,  and 
Galen  devotes  a  whole  book  to  its  use.      The  prevalence  of  eye* 
diseases  and  the  great  use  of  coUyria  seem  to  indicate  frames  weak- 
ened by  sexual  indulgence  and  general  indolence.      But  above  all, 
apoplexy,  gout,  indigestion,  and  all  the  miseries  that  attend  overloaded 
stomachs,  were  rife  in  the  Empire.     Seneca  speaks  of  stomach-ache  as 
one  of  the  three  evils  whose  intensity  excuses  suicide  in  a  philosopher. 
Men    80  crippled  with    gout  that  they    literally  could  not    stir  a 
finger,  are  mentioned  by  Juvenal  and  Cklen.     Some  of  this  intem- 
perance was  probably  attributable  to  the  low  tone  of  women's  morality, 
and  the  general  disgust  for  marriage  that  had  come  in.    Lucullus,  one  of 
the  first  fiunoua  epicures,  seems  to  have  found  relief  from  the  in&my 
of  his  wives  in  sumptuous  eating.     Then,  again,  frivolous  men  were 
glad  of  an  occupation  that  consumed  several  hours  of  the  day  and 
admitted  of  being  studied  and  varied  scientifically.     The  Oatius  of 
Horace,  who  regarded   gastronomy  as  a  gprander  science  than  the 
teaching  of  Socrates,  and  the  Montanus  of  Juvenal,  who  could  tell  at 
a  taste  in  what  part  of  the  sea  oysters  had  been  fitttened,  were  pretty 
certainly  not  imaginary  characters.   It  would  have  been  well  if  Boman 
goormandise  had  always  been  equally  refined.     It  is  sickening  to  read 
how  Claudius  would  eat  until  he  lay  on  his  back  exhausted  but  not 
satiated,  and  was  then  restored  to  fresh  efforts  by  having  his  palate 
tickled  with  a  feather  that  he  might  vomit.  It  is  certain  that  opening 
medicines  and  clysters  were  used  freely  by  the  Boman  upper  classes, 
with  the  view  of  multiplying  their  m^l& 

Melancholy  as  this  picture  of  society  may  seem,  it  scarcely  changed 
ioT  the  better  during  several  centuries.  The  vice  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  a  little  less  refined  and  inventive,  but  it  was  equally  abominable. 
In  &ct,  the  new  generations  of  barbarian  conquerors  entered  with 
untamed  «m^^*"^^  vigour  upon  the  inheritance  ci  every  sin  which  the 
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Koman  world  bad  elaborated.  The  mere  fact  tbat  nightmare  was 
personified  as  a  deadly  goddess  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  temperance  of 
our  Germanic  ancestor&  "  Si  quis  ex  ebrietate  encharistiam  Tomuerit; 
Si  mater  cum  £lio  suo  parvulo  fomicata  fuerit ;  Si  yolontarie  semen 
lu  ecclesi&  fudit  mal&  cogitatione  clericus^**  are  some  of  the  headings 
of  Anglo-Saxon  Church  laws  which  witness  to  the  perpetual  contest 
between  rampant  animal  passion  and  Christianity.  We  must  add  to 
these  continued  causes  of  disease  those  which  arose  from  a  lower 
civilization.  Famines  became  more  frequent  and  terrible  as  roads 
were  broken  up,  and  reservoirs  of  grain  disused.  Although  the  warm 
bath  continued  in  use  in  England,  and  probably  throughout  Europe, 
long  after  the  Roman  times,  the  habits  of  the  people  were  leas  deanlj, 
and  skin  diseases  increased.  Intramural  interment  was  gradoallj 
revi?ed,  and  the  splendid  drains  which  the  conquerors  had  oonstracted 
in  every  town  were  left  uncared  for,  and  choked  up,  and  replaced  bj 
cesspools  and  dunghills.  Only  those  who  study  our  early  annals 
in  their  original  sources  are  aware  how  largely  disease  enters  into 
them. 

While  plagues  became  more  frequent,  and  chronic  illnesses  more 
terrible,  the  appliances  of  medicine  were  diminished.  The  upper 
classes  of  the  Boman  world  had  been  cut  off  by  the  sword  of  the 
Croth  and  Hun ;  philosophy  had  been  proscribed  by  the  Church ;  and 
Galen  and  Pliny  were  not  easily  understood  by  men  who  were  not 
on  the  intellectual  level  of  Galen  and  Pliny's  contemporaries.  More- 
over, the  drugs  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  pharmacopceia  could  not  always 
be  procured  in  Gaul  or  England,  and  perhaps  lost  some  of  their  efficacy 
under  a  Northern  sun.  The  more  £uiciful  parts  of  the  old  theories  were 
oflen  those  which  most  attracted  half-educated  men.  Two  treatises 
ascribed  to  Bede  have  a  certain  connexion  with  medicine.  One  dis- 
cusses the  relation  of  thunderstorms  to  events,  and  especially  to 
health  j  for  instance,  thunder  from  the  west  is  a  presage  of  pestilence^ 
and  thunder  in  January  an  indication  of  sterility.  The  other  treats 
of  bleeding,  a  tolerably  universal  remedy  in  days  when  it  was  used  to 
cure  gout,  sciatica,  and  anaemia.  But  the  writer's  chief  object  is  to 
indicate  the  Egyptian  days  when  all  bleeding  was  dangerous.  What 
principle  determined  the  canons  ''  luna  secunda  non  est  boiia»  lona 
tertia  bona,"  we  cannot  now  know ;  but  both  this  and  the  'theory 
about  thunder  clearly  indicate  a  revival  of  the  old  view  that  the  body 
of  man  sympathized  with  the  universe.  Of  other  remedies  besidei 
bleeding  we  know  comparatively  little  with  certainty.  Epileptic 
patients  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  possessed  with  devils^  and  there- 
fore rather  subjects  for  the  priest  than  for  the  physician,  though  mqg- 
wort  kept  in  the  hand  was  a  prophylactic  against  attacks.  Probably 
"  fiend-sickness  "  was  some  similar  disease,  as  it  was  to  be  treated  with 
a  drink  of  herbs  in  holy  water  and  ale  taken  in  a  church  bell,  with 
psalm-singing  and  prayer.  The  remedy  of  mdited  butter  against 
"  pocks,"  perhaps  variceUse,  must  have  been  devised  in  sheer  audacity 
of  invention.  But  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  somewhat  heroic  treat- 
ment of  a  mustcurd  cataplasm  for  headache,  and  a  paste  of  strawberry- 
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stalks,  pepper,  and  wine  for  weak  eyes.*  We  dwell  upon  these  facts 
partly  from  their  interest  in  English  history,  partly  because  Dr. 
Meryon,  and  more  unaccountably  Sprengel,  seem  ignorant  that  any 
records  of  medicine  exist  for  England  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  times. 
But  if  the  £sicts  we  have  instanced  give  a  low  idea  of  the  art  of  healing 
during  these  centuries,  they  must  be  qualified  by  some  considerations. 
There  is  eyidenoe  that  Aristotle,  Pliny,  the  'Herbal '  so-called  of  Apu- 
leius,  and  one  or  two  minor  treatises  were  known  in  England.  The 
preparation  of  philtres,  poisons,  and  emmenagogues  must  almost  cer- 
tainly have  been  continued  from  Roman  times,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  efficacy  of  the  effects  that  were  thought  to  be  produced  in  the  two 
latter  cases,  where  delusion  is  difficult.  Again,  there  must  have  been 
some  popular  device  for  escaping  the  ordeals  of  boiling  water  and  hot 
iron,  as  criminals  sometimes  passed  them  by  dozens  at  a  time.  The 
operation  for  stone  was  practised  in  Flanders  in  the  tenth  century, 
and  was  probably,  therefore,  not  unknown  in  England.  But  the 
silence  of  our  histories  about  surgical  operations  at  a  time  when 
wounds  and  accidents  were  frequent,  is  remarkable.  Except  the  bare 
&ct8  that  amputations  were  practised,  and  the  limbs  bandaged,  not 
cauterized,  we  know  nothing  certainly. 

The  revival  of  letters  in  the  eleventh  century  produced  important 
results  on  the  study  of  medicine.  Men  began  again  to  read  and  un- 
derstand the  great  authors ;  CkJen  and  Faulus  ^gineta  replaced  the 
worthless  compilations  which  had  done  duty  for  them  ;  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  best  Arabian  authors  made  alchemy  popular.  It 
would  be  easy  to  make  out  a  case  either  in  proof  that  there  was  real 
medical  knowledge  during  the  Middle  Ages,  or  to  show  that  all  science 
was  a  farrago  of  baseless  principles  and  quack  practice.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  might  set  the  numerous  copies  of  medical  authors  to  be 
found  in  monastic  libraries,  the  introduction  or  extended  use  of  prepa- 
rations of  ammonia,  antimony,  and  mercury,  and  the  gradual  rise  of 
the  medical  profession  in  estimation  which  little  facts  indicate ;  the 
court  physician  in  England  being  feed  by  suitors  at  law,  and  Chaucer*s 
doctor  of  physic  going  clothed  "  in  sanguin  and  in  perse."  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  quote  a  few  of  the  meaningless 
remedies  employed,  and  to  show  how  little  the  greatest  minds  under- 
stood the  secret  of  their  failure  or  success.  In  judging  of  medical 
theory,  however,  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  peculiar  phrase- 
ology of  the  schools.  Kaumer  cannot  restrain  his  astonishment  at  a 
passage  in  Hugo  de  St.  Victor,  enumerating  the  six  circumstances 
loocanonea)  by  which  medicine  acts  upon  health,  temperature,  change 
of  quality  or  quantity  in  food,  sleep,  exercise,  and  mental  quiet  or 
emotion.  Tet,  although  the  classification  is  somewhat  arbitrary,  and 
the  term  "  occasiones  **  a  little  pedantic,  the  scheme  was  not  a  bad  one 
for  practitioners  to  remember,  and  Sylvius  reproduced  it  in  the  six- 
teenth century.     Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  in  the  ^yq  hun- 

•  Wright*!  Biograph.  Brit.  Lit.  Anglo-Saxon  Period,  p.  98.  The  remedy  of  a  mustard 
cstaplaam  for  headache  i«  ascribed  by  Galen,  who  arguea  against  it,  to  Archigenes. — Galen, 
•d.  Kttbn,  ToL  zli.  pp.  »<»,  666. 
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dred  years  preceding  the  BeformaiioD,  two  great  steps  were  made  in 
advaDce  on  the  times  immediately  sobeeqnent  to  the  ikll  of  the  Boman 
Empire.  In  the  firnt  place,  medicine  was  again  r^arded  as  the  science 
of  preserving  health,  and  this  was  of  some  importance  when  the  means 
of  healing  disease  were  so  imperfect.  And  again,  immense  adyances 
were  made  hy  the  alchemists  in  the  knowledge  of  minerals. 

Perhaps  more  cnrions  reading  than  John  of  Milan's  metrical 
rules  for  health  coold  hardly  be  found.  Side  by  side  with  the 
calculation  that  there  are  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  Teins,  no 
doubt  to  match  the  days  in  the  solar  year,  and  with  a  warning  not 
to  eat  goose  on  the  1st  of  May,  are  to  be  found  a  number  of  excellent 
practiod  hints  for  diet  and  daily  life.  Cleanliness  is  repeatedly  en- 
forced ;  the  morbid  influences  of  passion  are  pointed  out,  and  Liebig's 
reconmiendation  of  bread  with  the  bran  unbolted  is  anticipated.  The 
effects  of  di^Rsrent  wines  in  making  blood  and  aiding  digestion  are 
discriminated ;  and  cheese,  salt  meat,  Tenison,  and  hare  are  denounced 
as  unsuitable  for  the  dyspeptic.  After  aU,  these  canons  are  little  hot 
a  memoria  teehnica  which  the  unlearned  might  remember,  but  whi<^ 
the  physician  was  expected  to  complete  from  Qslen  and  A-vicenna. 

The  writings  of  Roger  Bacon  are  rather  remarkable  in  the  histoij 
of  thought  than  of  medicine.  Since  the  publication  of  his  minor 
works,  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  his  real  character.  He  was  pre- 
eminently a  mystic,  desiring  to  see  the  kingdom  of  God  realized  upon 
earth.  Believing  that  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel  could  only  be  secined 
when  right  reason  should  have  prevailed  over  error,  he  did  his  part  as 
a  scholar  in  promoting  inquiry.  One  great  object  of  his  works  is  to 
recommend  a  sounder  study  of  philology,  that  the  text  of  the  Bible 
may  be  better  understood.  Another  is  to  simplify  the  elements  of 
knowledge,  and  codify  all  thought  by  reducing  it  to  its  first  principlea 
In  order  to  do  this  he  distinguishes  three  kinds  of  knowledges  The 
first,  which  he  caUs  mathematics,  is  a  curious  combination  of  Platonism 
and  geometry.  He  seems  to  have  confounded  the  generic  term  ^  spenaidi' 
with  its  common  meaning  **  appearance,"  or  **  phenomenon,"  and  to  have 
imagined  that  a  science  like  optics  might  be  constructed  which  should 
deal  with  the  classification  of  the  natural  world.  The  second  kind  of 
knowledge,  "  alkimia,"  answers  to  chemistry  and  parts  of  phyaotogy, 
embracing  the  knowledge  of  elementary  substances,  and  of  thoee  oigauie 
functions  which  depend  on  the  chemical  constitution.  Experimental 
science,  to  which  Bacon  seems  to  assign  the  highest  plaoe,  ought  rather 
to  be  called  constructiye  science,  for  he  cleai:ly  regards  it  as  demandii^ 
the  highest  powers  of  speculation,  and  only  owing  its  name  to  its 
power  of  establishing  all  its  premisses  by  experiment.  Hence  it  diflen^ 
for  instance,  fix)m  astrology,  which  is  purdy  speculative,  and  ficom  sodi 
a  science  as  botany,  which  is  merely  the  knowledge  of  plants.  TIm 
art  of  constructing  burning-glasses  is  the  one  instance  which  Baoon 
gives  of  experimental  science,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  ther^H<^ 
that  he  would  have  included  under  that  head  almost  all  the  inventions 
which  he  discovered  or  anticipated — ^the  camera  lucidai,  carriages  that 
would  go  without  horses,  and  ships  that  would  sail  against  the  tidSi 
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In  the  *  Opus  Minos*  he  refers  the  task  of  leDgthening  life  to  exj^eri- 
mental  science.  Bat  his  views  on  this  subject  will  be  better  derived 
from  bis  treatise  on  the  '  Secrets  of  Nature  and  Art.*  Starting  from 
the  doctrine  that  a  general  decay  is  going  on,  he  observes  that ''  every 
man  would  be  able  to  remedy  his  own  decay  if  he  would  subject  his 
health  firom  youth  up  to  a  complete  regimen,  embracing  food,  drink, 
sleep,  waking,  motion,  rest,  evacuation,  constriction,  climate,  and  habit 
of  mind.  For  if  any  one  should  follow  these  rules  from  birth,  he 
would  live  as  long  as  the  nature  derived  from  his  parents  would  permit, 
and  would  reach  the  extreme  limit  of  that  nature  which  has  fsJlen 
from  original  righteousness,  but  he  could  not  transcend  this,  for  this 
regimen  hath  no  remedy  against  the  old  corruption  of  our  first  parents. 
....  And  at  first,  when  the  life  of  man  began  to  shorten,  the  remedy 
would  have  been  easy,  but  now  it  is  difficult  for  a  cure  to  be  provided 
after  six  thousand  years  and  more.  Yet  the  wise,  moved  by  the  aforesaid 
considerations,  know  how  to  devise  means  not  only  against  the  defects 
of  any  special  remedy,  but  against  the  corruption  of  our  first  parents, 
not  so  that  man  be  brought  back  to  the  life  of  Adam  or  Artephius, 
inasmuch  as  the  causes  of  decline  are  now  so  strong ;  but  that  life  may 
be  prolonged  a  hundred  years  or  more  beyond  the  common  age  of  men 
now  living,  in  so  far  as  the  passions  of  old  age  can  be  retarded  and 
mitigated  when  they  cannot  be  removed,  to  such  an  extent  that  life 
may  be  preserved  healthily  beyond  all  opinion  of  men,  yet  always 
within  the  extreme  limit  of  our  nature.'**  He  then  answers  the  argu- 
ment from  authority  by  observing  that  physicians  then  knew  more 
than  Gralen  and  Aristotle,  and  that  their  sons  would  know  more  stilL 
This  confidence  in  the  advance  of  science  is  remarkable  in  a  singularly 
modest  man,  who  admired  and  recommended  the  study  of  the  ancients 
even  in  moral  philosophy.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  in  spite  of  his  chemi- 
cal studies,  Baoon  still  regarded  hygiene  as  the  principal  branch  of 
medicine. 

In  quitting  the  Middle  Ages  we  are  unwilling  to  leave  unnoticed 
one  singular  error  into  which  Dr.  Meryon  has  fallen.  He  says  (p.  202), 
^'  So  conspicuous  was  Baymond  Lull  as  an  adept,  that  he  sujQTered  mar- 
tyrdom in  the  cause  of  his  art.**  If  by  this  phrase  is  meant  alchemy, 
no  statement  can  be  more  unfortunate.  Lull  died  a  martyr  to  dia- 
lectics and  Christianity.  Following  the  same  track  as  Bradwardine,  with 
evai  move  stolid  resolution,  he  had  constructed  a  complete  mechanism  of 
thought.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  a  notion  of  this  "  Ars  LuUiana**  to  any 
who  have  not  seen  its  sch^pie,  but  it  may  be  compared  to  the  tables 
lor  finding  the  £ures  between  diffi^rent  stations,  with  this  difference, 
that  tlie  object  was  to  supply  answers  to  every  conceivable  question. 
Given  any  subject  of  thought,  the  LuUist  referred  it  to  its  appropriate 
category,  and  tiien  glancing  his  eye  down  a  column,  along  a  line,  or 
aalaat  ihB  checks  of  the  paridlelogram,  read  off  all  the  attributes,  and 
was  answered.  It  was  doubtless  the  symmetry  of  this  system  that 
xecommended  it  to  its  inventor  and  a  host  of  disciples.     Lull  himself 

*  Baoon:  Op«r»  Inedito,  pp.  374,  640,  Ml. 
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▼as  convinced  that  be  could  convert  all  Islam,  if  he  were  allowed  a 
£gdr  hearing.  At  first  he  was  quietly  dismissed  the  country,  and  for 
some  years  occupied  himself  with  the  congenial  pursuit  of  alchemy. 
Then  his  first  faith  returned ;  he  visited  Africa  again,  and  was  stoned.* 

The  changes  in  thought  that  accompanied  the  Renaissance  and  Re- 
formation powerfully  influenced  medicine.  Unfortunately  for  the  pro- 
fession, while  the  surgical  movement  was  headed  by  Veaalius,  the 
chemical  fell  into  the  hands  of  Paracelsus,  a  mystic  and  almost  a  man 
of  genius,  but  a  charlatan  and  a  scamp.  The  natural  consequence  of 
this  dualism  ensued.  At  once  favoured  and  persecuted,  patronized  by 
Philip  II.  and  the  friend  of  Titian,  but  forced  to  prowl  by  night  about 
the  cemeteries  of  Montmartre  that  he  might  pick  up  bones,  and  finally 
driven  into  exile  on  a  frivolous  charge  of  dissecting  a  patient  idive^ 
Vesalius  succeeded  nevertheless  in  raising  anatomy  to  a  level  from 
which  it  has  never  sunk.  The  ingenious  arguments  of  Sylvius,  that 
the  structure  of  the  body  had  b^n  modified  or  become  monstrous 
since  Galen's  time,  are  now  best  known  to  ns  from  their  parody  by 
Cornelius  Scriblerus.  ''The  modems  have  perhaps  lengthened  the 
channel  of  the  guts  by  gluttony,  and  diminished  the  liver  by  hard 
drinking.  ...  I  question  not  but  plausible  conjectures  may  be  made 
even  as  to  the  time  when  the  blood  first  began  to  circulate.**  Such 
arguments  did  not  seriously  retard  progress.  Even  assuming  that 
Cralen  had  been  right  once,  it  was  clear  that  a  different  description  vas 
required  for  an  altered  frame.  The  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  conjectui'ed  by  Servetus,  and  perhaps,  as  Dr.  Meryon  surmises, 
by  Fra  Paolo,  no  doubt  floating  dimly  before  many  men's  minds  as  a 
possibility,  was  at  last  demonstrated  by  Harvey. 

It  is  disheartening  to  contrast  the  slow  advance  of  therapeutics.  Tet, 
although  we  do  not  care  to  break  a  lance  for  the  personal  duuracter  of 
Paracelsus,  we  think  injustice  has  been  done  to  his  ability.  A  mere 
quack  could  not  have  left  such  profound  traces  on  his  time,  especially 
discredited  as  he  was  by  his  morals,  and  in  antagonism  with  the 
whole  medical  profession.  A  man  who  ascribed  the  short  lives  of 
princes  and  nobles  to  their  employment  of  physicians,  bad  thrown 
away  the  scabbard.  It  was  easy  enough  to  atta<^  him.  I^ 
alone  his  life,  his  writings  are  often  like  those  of  a  madman. 
Among  his  works  is  a  treatise  on  the  curative  properties  of  earth- 
worms, in  which  he  takes  care  to  explain  the  fact  that  they  have  never 
yet  been  employed  by  the  avarice  of  doctors,  who  b'ke  to  dispensa 
costly  remedies.  He  professes  to  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  incantations, 
and  recommends  that  a  wax  likeness  of  yourself  be  kept  to  catdi 
those  directed  against  you,  as  charms  are  used  in  Naples  to  attract  the 
evil  eye.  Even  in  his  cures,  the  employment  of  heroic  remedies  con- 
stantly shattered  the  constitution  they  relieved  for  the  time.  But  three 
great  merits  recommended  Paracelsus  to  the  public.  At  a  time  whoi 
the  world  had  been  system-ridden,  he  proclaimed  revolt  against  all 
systems,  ostentatiously  imitated  Luther's  conduct,  and  associated  him- 

*  Hegel :  Gescb.  der  Philogophie,  Band  iU.  ss.  175-177.    Bauner :  Gesch.  dcr  Hoh(S> 
itaufen,  Band  vi.  ei.  699-605. 
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self  with  the  Protestant  movement.  He  once  says  that  he  knew  of 
no  one  who  opposed  Luther,  except  from  bigotry  or  interest.  He 
burned  Galen  and  Avicenna,  as  Luther  had  burned  the  Papal  Bull. 
In  the  next  place,  Paracelsus  indicates  the  transition  from  hygiene  to 
therapeutics.  He  regarded  rules  of  health  as  of  secondary  importance. 
The  great  question  was  to  purify  anew  the  degenerate  vital  principle, 
and  transubstantiate  man  into  an  immortal  body,  as  the  leprous  or 
baser  metals  were  to  be  transmuted  by  alchemy  into  gold.  Wild  as 
this  conception  was,  it  led  men  on  the  path  of  experiments  which  re- 
sulted in  larger  knowledge  of  the  mineral  medicines.  Lastly,  Para- 
celsus had  a  vein  of  mystical  poetry  in  his  composition.  Belonging  to 
the  school  which  rejected  the  old  mythology  of  saints,  and  unable  as 
yet  to  imderstaud  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  he  conceived  the  order 
of  the  universe  as  a  gradual  hierarchy  of  organic  beings,  rising  from 
the  lowest  upward  to  man,  and  connected  through  him  with  God. 
Man  was  the  mediator  of  the  elemental  spirits,  as  Christ  had  medi- 
ated for  man.  In  this  way  again  he  explained  the  old  mythology. 
The  giants  and  sirens  of  old  time  were  monstrous  of&pring  of  the 
sylphs  and  undines  respectively;  and  Venus  herself  was  an  undine.* 
It  is  curious  to  notice  how  the  essential  beauty  of  these  thoughts  has 
caused  them  to  be  embalmed  in  such  widely  different  works  as  Pope's 
*  Rape  of  the  Lock '  and  La  Mott«  Fouqu6's  *  Undine.' 

We  cannot  follow  Dr.  Meryon  through  the  whole  of  his  book, 
which,  properly  speaking,  does  not  extend  beyond  the  sixteenth 
century^  though  the  Kosicrucians  and  Lavoisier  are  incidentally  intro- 
duced. In  an  appendix  a  chronological  table  of  special  facts  contii- 
buting  to  establish  the  science  of  medicine  is  given.  It  is  of  course  a 
mixture  of  discoveries  in  materia  medica,  improvements  in  therapeutics, 
and  advances  in  anatomy.  It  is  imperfect.  The  vesicatory  use  of  can- 
tharides  is  mentioned,  for  instance,  in  the  Hippocratic  treatises,  *  De 
Natura  Muliebri,'  which  are  probably  anterior  to  the  first  century,  to 
which  Dr.  Meryon  refers  its  introduction ;  and  the  book  '  De  Super- 
foBtatione,'  which  recommends  its  employment  as  a  purgative,  and 
Gkden's  allusion  to  it  as  a  diuretic,  at  least  show  that  Dr.  Groenveldt 
was  not  ''the  first  to  employ  cautharides  internally  as  a  remedy," 
as  Dr.  Meryon  elsewhere  states,  (p.  458,  note.)t  Pancirollus  has 
pointed  out  that  the  rhubarb  spoken  of  by  Galen  was  used  as  an 
astringent,!  and  the  first  mention  of  its  purgative  properties  is  ascribed 
by  Pereira  to  Paulus  uSgineta.  The  use  of  immediate  auscultation  in 
pleoro-pneumonic  and  phthisical  cases  is  noticed  in  the  Hippocratic 
treatise  '  On  Diseases ;'  and  the  '  Prognostics'  mention  the  indications  of 
health  and  disease  derived  from  watching  the  pulsations  of  the  heart.  § 
The  Ooacas  Prsenotiones  show  that  the  pulsation  of  the  temporal  artery 
was  attended  to.  ||  Facts  such  as  these  at  least  deserve  to  be  recorded, 
ei^)ecially  as  Sprengel  has  awarded  the  merit  of  founding  pulsatology 

•  ParaceUi  *  Opera,  vol.  L  p.  845 ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  42,  893,  &c. 

t  Hippocrates,  ed.  Ktthn,  toI.  ii.  pp.  553,  660  ;   toI.  i.  p.  479.    Galen,  ed.  Ktthn,  to?. 
ziil.  p.  818. 

X  Pftscirolli :  Nora  Reperta,  ed.  Salmuth.  vol.  U.  pp.  275-282. 

i  Hippocrates,  ed.  KUhii,  toI.  ii.  p.  318 ;  vol.  i.  p.  94.  b  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  360. 
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VQ,  Pzaxafionft.  Tbe  ut  of  iadnciiig  ileep  br  vmTing  or  stn^dngB  of 
tibe  LawCsk^  w  are  &&v  fnfyiBed  in  mcifcciisni,  is  alhided  to  bf 
F^asitsft  in  iht  -AafiiisTyan.'  (Act  L  sc  L  L  157.) 

Hiot^  c-f  tius  s»t  are.  pa^apa.  not  Tciy  important^  but  a  fnctve 
of  aaciect  medioa]  ptBctioe  is  ia^iciipct  without  thetn,  and  menlj  m 
arciiaeokipcal  no&ea.  thrr  oo^t  t<o  find  a  plaoe  in  a  new  hiatoiy  of  the 
r4f^*^^  SfMcnyJs  work  is  waodefffol  in  its  way,  but  tbe  addidoiis  to 
our  gtittral  kDowkd^  in  tbe  latt  cix^  jean  ba^e  been  enonnooL 
EspeoaAiT  is  tbis  tbe  caK  as  legards  tbe  Middle  Age&  Eyen  in  the 
*Wrfc^#<5t  periods  ampmrntions  were  romtantly  poformedy  and  attempts 
were  eien  made  to  replace  tbe  awdnlla,  wbere  it  bad  been  much  in- 
jnred.  bj  tbe  marrow  of  animak  Tbe  delails  of  Bicbard  Cflrar  de 
lion's  death  show  that  bis  feuigeuna,  nndrilfiil  as  tbej  were,  did  not 
fear  to  cm  deep  in  order  to  extract  an  arrow-bead  trook  tbe  dioalder, 
and  did  not  injure  any  important  bloodTeanL  Instances  of  this  sort 
OQ^t  to  be  collected,  that  tbe  actmd  state  of  medicine  and  snigeiy 
at  any  gi^cn  time  may  be  imderstood.  Hitherto  wb<^  centuries  hiTO 
bem  condemned  on  tbe  strength  of  one  or  two  anecdotes.  Baoon'sstoiy 
of  tbe  Jewish  physician  who  seodM  at  Christian  doctors  as  only  bsTiog 
tbe  power  to  loose  and  bind,  would,  perhaps,  '1^7  ^  later  centunes 
than  Bacon's;  and  tbe  story  in  HoTeden,  how  Arcbdnke  Ijdopdd  of 
Austria  struck  off  his  own  kg  with  an  axe  for  want  of  a  soigeon  to  do 
it,  loses  much  of  its  point  when  we  read  in  the  curiginal  that  his  bodf- 
snrgeons.  between  grief  and  awe,  were  fearful  of  toodiing  him,*  and 
whni  we  remonber  that  Austria  was  then,  as  now,  rela;UTely  an  vat- 
ciTflized  country. 

A  separate  work  might  wdl  be  written  on  the  Histoiy  of  ^lideauc^ 
or  indeed  of  disease  generaUy.  The  Plague  o£  Athens  would  be  in 
admirable  startiDg-point.  Dr.  Collier,  in  a  thoughtful  little  bodk,  bti 
advocated  the  view  that  it  was  scarlatina  maligna.  Probably  moit 
men  would  be  tempted  rather  to  view  it  as  a  qieoal  form  of  symotie 
disease,  bearing  much  tbe  same  relation  to  typhus  that  yellow  fefcr 
does,  with  due  allowance  for  differences  of  climate  and  race.-  The  ds> 
scription  by  Hippocrates  of  tbe  epidemic  in  Thssus,  and  that  by  (Mm 
of  tbe  pesdloioes  in  the  second  century,  leave  little  to  be  denred. 
Even  the  fragmentary  notices  that  occur  in  non-professional  writers  like 
Gregory  of  Tours  might  be  pieced  together  into  some  intelligiUe  du^; 
and  the  character  of  the  yellow  death  in  the  sixth  century  would, 
perhaps,  not  defy  scientific  investigation.  Hecker^s  '  Epidemics  of  thA 
Middle  Ages,'  in  spite  of  his  &n<aful  theories  and  wild  language,  is  t 
good  specimen  of  what  can  be  achieved  by  h<meet  industry.  Again, 
we  are  fiir  from  thinking  that  the  question  d  syphilis  has  been  sstis- 
jbctorily  treated.  Without  pressing  a  passage  in  Apuleitn,  in  whiek 
one  of  bis  characters  speaks  of  contractiog  a  withering  and  pestikiit 
diMase  from  sexual  intercourse  with  a  woman  of  the  worst  character 
(scortum  scorteum),  there  is  a  remarkable  statement  quoted  by  An- 


•  **  Nod  eidm  aanu  est  aUqnis  yd  potvit  pro  dolore  in  domhivm  smna  msavin  ispo- 
ncre." — Uoreden,  Sarile.  p.  429. 
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tony  Wood  from  Gaacoigne's  'Theological  Dictionary/  which  was 
written  before  the  discoyery  of  America:  '*  Johannnem  de  Gannt 
pudendifl  suis  misemm  in  modum  ulceribus  exesis  occuboisse."*  Gas- 
ooigne  regarded  this  death  as  the  veogeance  of  God  on  a  prince  of 
loose  habits  who  favoured  Wycliffe.  But  the  story  is  at  b^t  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  evidence  which  seems  to  prove  that  the  fearful  scourge 
of  the  sixteenth  century  had  been  known  to  doctors  long  before  it 
broke  out  among  Columbus's  companions,  or  in  the  French  army,  and 
existed,  possibly,  as  an  alternative  form,  with  leprosy  in  men  of  disso- 
lute Uvea,  just  as  scrofula  and  phthisis  often  alternate.  Anyhow  it  is 
dear  that  a  wide  field  is  open  in  this  department  alone  to  any  careful 
writer. 

We  regret  to  have  found  nothing  in  Dr.  Meryon's  book  that  can 
entitle  it  to  take  the  place  of  a  manual.  The  interest  of  the  subject 
and  the  portions  that  treat  of  discoveries  in  anatomy  are  redeeming 
features,  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
displace  Sprengel,  in  spite  of  his  length  and  deficiencies. 

Review  XL 

StcUiatuxU,  Sanitary f  and  Medical  Reports  of  the  Army  Medical  De- 
partment for  the  Tear  1859.  ('  Parliamentary  Paper,'  1861, 
pp.  438.) 
Few  among  us  will  take  up  this  book  without  thinking  of  that  good 
man  and  wise  statesman  to  whom  its  publication  is  chiefly  owing. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  review  Lord  Herbert's  political  life,  or  even  to 
chronicle  what  we  owe  to  one  whom  Providence  enriched  with  almost 
everything  man  can  desire,  and  who  worthily  used  those  beneficent 
gifts.  When  it  was  ordered  that  he  who  exalted  even  his  great  place, 
and  made  more  illustrious  even  his  far  descent,  by  personal  qualities  of 
the  highest  order  and  by  motives  most  pure  and  noble,  should  be 
removed  from  among  us,  we  felt  this  could  only  be  because  the  work 
was  accomplished  for  which  he  was  so  richly  endowed.  On  looking 
back  at  Lord  Herbert's  career,  we  fancy  we  can  in  fact  perceive  the 
complete  circle  of  a  finished  work.  At  his  first  entrance  on  political 
life,  it  might  have  been  supposed  his  career  would  have  been  in  almost 
any  cliannel  than  that  in  which  It  was  actually  destined  to  run.  Had 
we  predicted  his  course,  we  might  have  chosen  diplomacy  and  foreign 
affidrs,  or  the  management  of  colonies,  as  best  suited  for  that  wide- 
grasping  and  polished  mind,  and  for  that  just  and  equable  disposition. 
But  circumstances  threw  him  early  in  another  direction,  and  made  him 
the  great  War  Minister  of  his  day.  Perhaps  no  man  in  modern  English 
history  has  so  completely  mastered  his  subject,  and  short  of  the  techni- 
calities of  actual  military  movements,  no  man  probably  possessed  a 
more  thorough  insight  into  the  working  of  the  great  machine  which 
we  are  obliged  to  keep  ever  ready  while  we  wait  for  that  far-distant 
time  which  the  eye  of  the  poet  can  alone  see, 

••  When  the  war  flag  will  be  fVirled 
In  the  parliament  of  man ;  the  federation  of  the  world.'* 

*  Wood's  Athenee  Oxonienses,  A.  1884. 
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Among  the  several  divisionfl  which  oompoie  our  great  military 
sj&tem,  none  occupied  more  of  Lord  Herbert's  attention  than  tlui 
medical  department.  It  was  perhaps  at  first  chiefly  tbe  kindness  and 
tenderness  of  his  disposition  which  led  him  to  look  doselj  into  the 
arraDgements  for  the  relief  of  the  soldier  when  sick  or  wounded.  But 
he  veiy  soon  recognised  that  the  care  of  the  soldier,  while  it  is  fisr  all 
countries  a  duty,  is  for  this  nation  a  matter  of  vital  moment.  In  the 
fitoe  of  the  great  armaments  of  countries  which  equal  us  in  intelli- 
gence and  hr  surpass  us  in  population,  we  can  only  maintain  oor 
station,  and  even  our  liberties,  by  keeping  at  the  highest  point  the 
rigour  and  efficiency  of  our  soldiers.  Our  small  army  must  be  a 
corps  (Telitej  and  superiority  both  in  mind  and  body  must  balance  the 
immense  excess  of  force  and  numbers  which  can  be  arrayed  against 
us.  Lord  Herbert's  constant  object  was  to  encourage  in  all  branches 
of  the  army  the  development  of  mind,  and  to  provide  to  the  utmost 
for  the  care  and  strengthening  of  the  body. 

This  work  he  in  great  measure  accomplished,  or  at  least  has  so  pre- 
pared the  way  that  little  remains  to  do  except  to  follow  him  with 
loyalty  and  vigour.  He  stamped  a  policy  and  initiated  an  action  which 
must  be  followed,  for  it  is  firmly  based  both  on  truth  and  expediency. 
So  far,  then,  we  believe  that  this  great  administrator's  work  in  life  was 
accomplished,  and  that  on  that  work  is  set  the  stamp  of  oompletenesB 
and  durability. 

This  is  not  the  place  or  time  to  record  all  that  has  been  done  for  the 
medical  department  of  the  army  by  Lord  Herbert  and  by  those  whohaTe 
been  associated  with  him.  We  will  only  now  say  that  he  acted  with 
equal  justice,  liberality,  and  wisdouL  He  clearly  saw  that  the  inte- 
rests of  the  soldier  and  of  the  surgeons  of  the  army  are  identical, 
and  designed  all  his  plans  to  be  of  equal  benefit  to  both.  The 
tone  in  which  Lord  Herbert  always  referred  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession indicates  the  extent  to  which  he  understood  its  chums 
and  action.  He  not  only  perceived  its  utility  and  appreciated 
its  action  on  some  of  the  deepest  problems  of  this  mysterious  life, 
but  he  entered  profoundly  into  its  principles  and  even  its  techni- 
calities. Lord  Herbert  was  one  of  perhaps  some  twenty  laymen  who 
have  mastered  the  principles  of  physiology  and  hygiene;  and  phy- 
sicians who  were  brought  into  contact  with  him  were  often  surprised 
to  find  him  as  well  acquainted  with  many  professional  details  as  them- 
selves. In  this  particular,  indeed,  no  succeeding  War  Minister  can 
hope  to  equal  him ;  and  herein  his  death  will  be  an  irreparable  loss  to 
the  Army  Medical  Department. 

It  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  notice  the  work  which  heads  this 
review  without  these  few  remarks,  for  the  pul^lication  of  an  Annual 
Beport  by  the  Army  Medical  Department  was  part  of  Lord  Herbert's 
scheme.  It  is,  we  believe,  an  essential  point  that  such  a  report  should 
be  yearly  issued,  and  we  think  that  no  one  will  read  the  present 
volume  without  admitting  the  expediency,  and  indeed  the  necessity,  of 
Lord  Herbert's  proceeding. 

The  Beport  is  intended  to  give  to  Parliament  and  to  the  nation 
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yearly  statement  of  the  health  of  the  army  in  all  parts  of  the 
orld,  and  of  the  working  of  the  medical  department.  It  consists 
r  three  sections,  each  section  heing  the  report  to  the  Director- 
[eneral  by  the  head  of  one  of  the  three  divisions  into  which  his  office 
I  divided — viz.,  of  the  statistical,  the  sanitary,  and  the  medical 
ranclL 
The  Statistical  Report  naturally  commences  the  work.  It  con- 
lins  a  complete  statement  of  the  sickness,  mortality,  and  invaliding 
f  the  army,  during  the  year  1859,  in  all  parts  of  the  world  except 
ndia.  It  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  the  returns  from  India 
yv  the  year  1859,  but  in  future  yeana  they  will  be  given,  and  then  at 
ne  view  we  shall  be  able  to  see  the  exact  condition  of  every  regiment 
i  our  scattered  army. 

This  Keport  is  by  Dr.  Balfour,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  a  continu- 
,tion  of  those  able  army  reports  which,  initiated  by  Henry  Marshall, 
ikd  worked  out  by  Sir  Alexander  Tulloch  and  Dr.  Balfour,  have  had 
o  immense  an  effect  not  only  on  the  measures  taken  to  improve  the 
lealth  of  the  soldier,  but  indirectly  on  the  progress  of  the  great 
ubject  of  public  health. 

We  remember  reading  somewhere  that  Napoleon  the  First,  in  his 
iarly,  ardent  days,  when  the  scheme  of  univei*8al  conquest  iirst  dawned 
ipon  him,  used  to  say  that  no  book  was  so  interesting  to  him  as  the 
Iry  details  of  figures  which  showed  him  the  efficiency  or  sickness  of 
lis  troops.  That  great  calculator  of  forces  was  no  despiser  of  statistics, 
>Qt  knew  well  the  deep  meaning  which  underlies  the  formal  and  unin- 
riting  calculation.  But  what  Napoleon  in  his  vaulting  ambition 
rished  most  to  know,  is  also  that  which  peaceful  and  contented  England 
las  chief  need  to  learn.  A  conscientious  and  provident  care  of  the 
ives  of  those  who  serve  the  State  has  need  of  the  same  system  as  the 
Awless  lust  of  conquest  which  regrets  only  an  unproductive  expendi- 
mre  of  force.  It  is  indeed  surprising  to  us  that  annual  reports  of  this 
kind  should  not  have  been  sooner  ordered. 

The  earlier  statistical  reports  were  productive  of  great  good,  and  led 
at  once  to  vast  improvements,  but  they  were  published  at  such  distant 
intervalfif,  that  their  exposures  of  evil  or  statements  of  benefit  were 
long  after  date.  It  is  the  very  basis  of  good  administration  to  know 
C[mckly,  in  order  to  act  quickly.  We  look  upon  this  annual  statistical 
report  as  the  most  important  of  the  changes  effected  by  Lord  Herbert, 
rt  isi,  as  it  were,  the  keystone  which  locks  all  the  improvements 
together.  The  various  arrangements  by  which  accurate  sanitary  super- 
vision is  carried  on  throughout  the  army  seem  to  be  extremely  well 
devised,  but  without  this  annual  digest  there  would  be  danger  that 
fcliey  might  become  mere  forms.  But  now  it  is  impossible  that  any- 
thing can  go  very  wrong,  or  any  duty  remain  unperformed,  without 
early  detection. 

With  respect  to  the  Report  itself,  we  defer  its  analysis  to  a  later 
period,  as  we  hope  to  present  to  our  readers  in  a  ^ture  number  a  fiill 
account  of  the  statistical  inquiries  into  the  health  of  the  army  and  navy 
which  have  been  lately  published.  But  we  may  observe  that  the  Report 
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does  the  greatest  credit  to  Dr.  Balfour  j  it  must  ha^e  eoet  him  great 
labour,  and  has  evideotlj  been  most  accurately  prepared.  There  is  a  little 
difficulty  in  comparing  it  with  the  former  army  report^  as  the  dafisir 
fication  has  been  altered,  in  accordance  with  the  improved  retuns  now 
used  in  the  army.  Although  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  new 
classification  and  nomenclature  are  much  better  than  those  fbrmeriy  in 
use,  we  question  whether  the  arrangement  might  not  be  still  improTed. 
The  classes  are  now  too  lai^  and  heterogeneoos^  and  oiie  table  some- 
times requires  a  second  before  its  meaning  can  be  seen.  Thus  the 
heading,  ^*  Miasmatic  Diseases,**  which  includes  not  only  malariooi 
affections,  but  eruptive  fevers,  continued  fevers^  dysenteiy,  dlde^^ 
tonsillitis,  ophthalmia,  and  rheumatism,  does  not  sufficiently  exprea 
its  meaning;  Dr.  Balfour  has  been  obliged  to  distribute  tbediseaaei 
imder  the  separate  headings  in  a  subsequent  table.  For  statistical 
purposes  the  generalization  has,  we  conceive,  been  carried  too  fio^ 
though  Dr.  Balfour  has,  by  additional  labour,  to  a  great  extent  reme- 
died this  inconvenience. 

We  will  only  observe,  before  leaving  this  part  of  the  Heport  to  be 
more  fully  dealt  with  on  a  future  occasion,  that  the  health  of  the  troops 
almost  everywhere  was  very  good  in  1859.  There  is  a  most  gratifyiDg 
decrease  in  the  mortality  of  all  arms  and  at  almost  all  stations^  The 
causes  of  this  are  probably  complex  and  dependent  on  better  seleeiion 
of  men,  better  treatment  of  them,  and  more  individual  oare  on  ibe 
part  of  the  men  themselves.  Although  it  is  too  soon  to  ex|neBB  our- 
selves confidently,  we  have  a  strong  impression  that  future  years  will 
tell  a  very  different  story  of  the  health  of  the  soldier  frcnn  that  re- 
corded in  the  former  reports  and  in  the  celebrated  Blue-book  ol  the 
Sanitary  Commission. 

The  second  section  of  the  work  contains  the  Sanitary  Beport^  hj 
Dr.  Logan,  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals.  This  is,  as  it  wece,  the 
natural  supplement  to  the  Statistical  Ke|K)rt ;  that  shows  the  resnha^ 
whilst  this  indicates  the  causes  of  the  results,  and  what  is  doing  to  modify 
the  rasults  of  future  years.  Dr.  Logan  takes  a  rapid  survey  of  all  the 
stations  of  the  army,  referring  to  Uieir  sanitary  condition,  and  the 
measures  taken  to  improve  them.  The  following  extract  will  show 
how  this  is  done : 

"  India. 

**  In  the  Bengal  Presidency  this  year  circumstances  were  very  exoeptioDal 
tlirooffhoat  most  of  its  upper  provinces,  and  efforts  were  urgently  continued  to 
proviae  barrack  and  hospital  accommodation,  of  permanent  or  temporaij  dia- 
racter,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  largely  increased  European  force  sept- 
rated  into  cantonments  after  field  service  during  the  mutinies.  The  penod 
required  the  active  supervision  and  constant  care  of  the  medical  offioen  far 
preservation  of  the  health  of  the  troops  at  many  stations,  esj^iidly  whcai  tkj, 
unavoidably,  were  nnder  insufficient  snelter  from  climate  durmg  the  hot  seisoa. 
The  monthlv  sanitary  reports  received  from  the  officers  evin^d  the  creat  ac- 
tivity and  close  attention  they  must  have  devoted  to  all  matters  of  arain^c; 
cleanliness,  and  sanitary  pohce  of  cantonments,  camps,  and  their  vicinities; 
ventilation  of  barrack  dwellings,  means  of  ablution  for  tne  soldiers,  and  the  mai^ 
other  details  connected  with  the  health  of  the  men  and  the  duties  of  samtaiy 
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officers.  The  senior  medical  officer  present  at  each  station  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  special  and  responsible  charge,  as  sanitary  officer,  his  diary  of 
tnnsactions  was  systematically  submitted  to  the  inspector-^eral  of  hospitals. 
"  Madroi, — At  many  of  the  stations  occupied  by  the  British  regiments  the 
barracks  were  in  a  transitional  and  improving  state.  A  new  cavalry  barrack 
was  in  process  of  construction  at  Bangalore  on  the  race  course,  and  was  re- 
pcnrted  as  being  placed  on  high  ground,  free  from  any  obstructing  circumstances 
as  to  ventilation.  The  prindpai  medical  officer,  the  depufy-inspector-genoral 
of  hospitals,  gave  his  o|>inion  that  the  duty  and  employment,  in  cantonment  or 
garrison,  exercised  no  injurious  effect  on  the  health  of  the  trocms,  many  of  whom, 
nowever,  had  been  subjected  to  severe  exposure  during  the  late  mutinies,  and 
may  have  thereafter  suffered  more  or  less.  It  was  thought  the  vice  of  in- 
temperance was  diminishing,  and  hope  was  entertained  that,  with  increased 
sources  of  employment  and  recreation  as  afforded  by  gymnastics,  racket  courts, 
reading  rooms,  &c.,  the  taste  for  the  debasing  vice  would  be  found  to  wear  out. 
Many  such  proposed  means,  however,  were  negatived  for  the  present  on 
finftpViftl  grounds. 

"  The  newly -established  red  serge  frock  was  found  to  answer  well  as  a 
substitute  for  the  cloth  tunic,  the  onl;^  objection  to  the  former  bein^  its  non- 
durability  ;  an  improved  manufacture  might  remedy  this  particular  de&t.  The 
shako  was  no  longer  in  wear,  and  the  wicker  helmet  with  white  cotton  cover 
was  much  approved  of  and  in  general  use. 

"  In  the  oiet  of  the  troops  an  improved  quality  of  meat,  and,  at  many 
stations,  a  more  abundant  supply  of  vegetables,  would  have  been  desirable, 
ooold  they  have  been  procnrecL 

"  In  the  furniture  ot  the  soldiers'  bedding  and  bedsteads,  cenerall^  defective 
throughout  India,  little  improvement  has  taken  place  in  tnis  Presidency,  al- 
though, presadng  representations  appear  to  have  been  made  on  the  sul^ect 
throu^  its  highest  military  authority.  Iron  cots  were  recommended  for  more 
general  use. 

**  Bomiay.^-The  annual  sanitary  report  of  the  principal  medical  officer  had 
been  received  up  to  the  31st  March,  1859,  only.  He  states  that  due  means 
were  adopted,  onring  the  term  of  his  report,  by  the  Government  and  military 
satkorities,  to  remove,  if  possible,  any  causes  of  disease  among  the  troops^ 
Careful  surveillance  appears  to  have  been  exercised  in  regard  to  the  quality  uid 
miantity  of  the  soldiers'  dieting,  to  proper  adaptation  of  their  dress  in  relatioQ 
to  season,  climate,  period  of  day  or  mght,  in  which  they  were  employed,  and  to 
droumstances  of  field  duties. 

"In  respect  of  the  troops  not  employed  in  the  field  (including  some  regi- 
■lents  newly  arrived  in  the  country),  their  sanitary  condition,  from  their  not 
having  been  exposed,  as  others  had  been,  consequent  T^>on  the  mutinies,  vras 
genenkllj  satisuctory." 

It  IB  eertanily  very  satisfactory  to  be  assured  that  so  much  is  now 
bong  done  in  India,  and  we  hope  the  statistical  returns  of  next  year 
will  b^pn  to  Aow  the  influence  of  all  this  care.  But  we  must  observe 
that  matters  will  soon  relapse  into  the  old  dreary  ronnd  of  negligent 
loutiDe^  unless  the  Indian  officials  know  that  some  action  will  be  ta^en 
at  home  in  conseqnence  of  the  reports  transmitted  from  foreign  stationa 
Thus,  in  the  above  extract  it  will  be  observed  that  at  many  stations 
in  the  Madras  Presidency  "  an  improved  quality  of  meat  and  a  more 
abvndant  sopf^y  of  v^etaUes  would  have  been  desiraUe,  could  they 
have  been  procnred."  But  we  will  be  bound  to  say,  there  is  scarcely 
a  station  in  India  where  good  meat  and  plenty  of  vegetables  may  not 
be  procured  if  the  authorities  are  in  earnest  on  the  subject.     And  we 
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oonceive  that  such  a  paragraph  as  the  one  above  should  be  followed  at 
once  bj  an  order  finom  the  Home  to  the  Madras  €U>veminent  to  pay 
attention  to  this  point.  If  a  constant  sorreillanoe  is  kept  up  in  thn 
way,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  idleness  and  routinism  will  disappear. 
The  fiital  belief  which  has  heretofore  damped  the  ener^es  of  almost 
all  officers^  has  been  that  whatever  they  represented,  and  however  they 
represented  it,  nothing  would  be  done;  and  that  the  man  who  was  mo^ 
active  in  suggesting  improvements  only  got  the  character  of  a  trouble- 
Eome  fellow  who  must  somehow  be  put  down.  But  now  no  repre- 
sentation can  be  a  dead  letter,  it  will  always  receive  attention ;  if  it  ii 
bad,  it  will  be  thrown  aside;  if  good,  it  will  be  acted  upon  in  the 
proper  way,  and  at  the  proper  season.  At  least,  we  infer  that  this  is 
the  course  contemplated  by  the  Grovemment  and  by  the  able  officer  at 
the  head  of  the  medical  department. 

At  p.  177,  Dr.  Logan  gives  an  account  of  the  suggestions  made  to 
the  Minister  of  War  by  the  Director-General  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
China  war,  and  of  the  orders  sent  to  the  sanitary  officer  of  the  force 
in  China.  We  regret  we  have  not  space  to  quote  these  documents, 
but  we  hope  that  some  official  account  will  hereafter  appear  of  the 
expedition  to  Pekin,  as  it  was  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  the  health  of  an  army  can  be  maintained  under  no  veiy 
favourable  circumstances  by  judicious  management.  If  such  a  report 
should  be  issued,  we  shall  then  return  to  the  documents  contained  in 
the  work  before  us. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Logan's  general  summary,  this  part  of  the  Beport 
contains  six  able  sanitary  and  topographical  papers — on  Deesa,  Mount 
A  boo,  Umballa,  Ghazeepore,  Columbia,  and  British  Guiana^  by  Measri 
Hanbury,  Ogilvy,  Kendall,  Fleming,  Seddall,  and  Beade. 

We  presume  that  gradually  a  complete  series  of  such  reports  wiU 
be  published.  The  Indian  journals — especially  the  old  '  Madras  Me- 
dical Journal,*  the  '  Bombay  Transactions,*  and  the  *  Bengal  Indian 
Annals* — contain  a  number  of  valuable  reports  of  this  kind;  but 
there  will  be  a  great  advantage  in  giving  them  of  later  date,  and  in  a 
single  and  accessible  work. 

Of  these  essays,  that  of  Mr.  EUmbury  on  Deesa,  and  of  Mr.  Ogilvy 
on  the  neighbouring  hill  station  of  Mount  Aboo,  are  the  most  imme- 
diately interesting  from  their  connexion  with  the  great  question  of  the 
location  of  European  soldiers  in  India — a  question  which  will  receive 
its  answer  from  the  commission  now  engaged  in  considering  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  army  in  India.  From  the  character  and  know- 
ledge of  many  of  the  members  of  this  commission,  we  believe  there 
can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  their  deliberations.  For  oar 
own  part,  we  conceive  that  one  answer  only  can  be  given,  and  that 
is,  that  Europeans  must  occupy  hill  ranges,  and  that  there  is  no  mili- 
tary or  political  reason  which  is  sufficiently  important  to  set  aside  this 
cardinal  measure.  Mr.  Ogilvy's  report  on  Mount  Aboo  shows  not 
only  the  advantage  of  the  station,  but  also  how  much  could  be  doei^ 
even  in  these  chosen  places,  to  improve  the  location,  housing,  and  diet 
of  the  troops. 
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These  topographical  essays  will  evidently  be  a  very  valuable  and 
important  part  of  the  new  report. 

The  third  and  last  section  of  the  work  is  the  Medical  Beport,  by 
Depaty-Inspector-General,  Dr.Mapleton,  the  head  of  the  medical  branch. 
In  it  are  given  all  the  details  of  the  department,  the  admission  into 
the  service  daring  the  year  of  medical  men,  the  deaths  and  retire- 
ments, the  circulars  issued  from  the  office,  and  other  particulars. 
The  numerical  strength  of  the  department  will  probably  surprise  our 
readers;  at  the  end  of  1859  it  was  1075,  and  this  was  exclusive  of  the 
great  Indian  service,  which  is  even  more  numerous,  and  which  is  now 
incorporated  with  the  royal  army.  The  department  must  now  number 
more  than  2000  officers  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  contents  of  this  part  of  the  Keport  are  very  various.  Essays  on 
sunstroke  and  dysentery ;  an  account  of  the  fittings  of  the  hospital- 
ahips  Mawritius  and  Mdbov/mej  employed  in  the  China  war;  sui*gical 
reports  by  Dr.  Savage,  Mr.  Lee,  and  from  the  General  Hospital  at 
Chatham ;  observations  on  the  composition  of  the  air  in  the  wards  of 
Fort  Pitt ;  and  two  lectures  by  Professor  Longmore,  compose  the  bulk  of 
this  section  of  the  work.  A  list  of  all  the  medical  officers  of  the  army ; 
the  questions  asked  at  the  examinations  for  entry  and  for  promotion, 
and  a  fall  specification  of  the  fittings  of  the  hospital-ships  just  referred 
to,  are  appended. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  new  system  has  been  thus  inaugurated — 
viz.,  the  publication  of  essays  on  medical  and  surgical  subjects  by 
army  surgeons.  It  has  been  long  urged  upon  the  Government  that, 
both  for  the  sake  pf  the  department  and  of  science,  it  would  be  highly 
expedient  to  issue  periodically  a  work  similar  in  character  and  aim  to 
the  well-known  <  Becueil  de  M6moires  de  M6decine  et  de  Chirurgie 
Militaires,*  which  has  been  published  in  France  since  1766.  The  late 
Inspector-General,  Henry  Marshall,  one  of  the  most  acute  and  philo- 
sophical of  the  army  surgeons  of  our  time,  very  strongly  advocated 
this  measure,  and  justly  argued  that  it  would  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  benefit.  We  are  truly  glad  to  see  the  plan  at  last  in 
action;  medical  officers  will  now  have  open  to  them  a  ready  and 
easy  mode  of  publication,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  there  will 
soon  be  in  English  a  collection  of  essays  not  inferior  to  those  which 
have  so  long  conferred  such  credit  and  honour  on  our  brethren  i^^ 
France. 

The  essays  in  the  present  Keport,  although  good  and  interesting, 
can  hardly  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  what  will  be  forthcoming  when 
the  army  surgeons  become  fully  aware  of  the  new  system.  The  papers 
on  sunstroke  contain  some  good  observations,  and  Dr.  Massey's  essay 
on  dysentery  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  afibrdiug  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  way  in  which  the  ipecacuanha  treatment  of  dysentery 
is  becoming  the  fashion  in  India.  Large  doses  of  ipecacuanha  now 
appear  to  be  employed,  almost  to  the  excla«don  of  other  plans,  and 
apparently  with  marvellous  results. 

Two  papers  on  the  determination  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  of 
the  wards  at  Fort  Pitt  supply  some  valuable  facts  for  the  hygidnist; 
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and  the  careful  Borgical  reporta  from  the  aaine  hospital  by  Dr.  J.  R 
Taylor  and  Mr.  Matthew,  will  no  doubt  be  studied  by  all  aurgeons. 

In  this  Tolume  is  oommemonited  the  opening  of  the  Army  Medical 
SdMKd  at  Chatham,  in  October,  1860.  Two  lectures  ddivered  by 
Mr.  Longmofe,  Profiassog  of  military  smgery,  on  the  occaaoD,  and 
before  alluded  to,  contain  an  admirable  account  of  the  c^jects  for 
which  the  school  was  established  by  Loid  Herbert,  and  of  the 
rektions  of  the  medical  d^iartment  to  the  other  departments  of  the 
army.  They  are  extremely  weU  written,  and  we  beg  to  direct  the 
pardcnlar  attention  of  oar  readers  to  them.  We  had  intoided  to 
hare  given  an  account  from  the  first  lecture  of  the  new  Chatham 
school,  which  we  beUere  will  proTe  to  be  of  Tery  great  importance  to 
the  Army,  but  the  space  at  our  disposal  is  at  presmt  so  limited  that 
we  must  defer  our  notice  to  some  more  fitvourable  opportoniiy. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  say  that  if  we  have  spoken  fiiToiuaUy 
of  this  volume,  we  have  not  said  one  word  more  than  it  deservea  It 
is  a  good  commencement  of  a  most  valuable  system,  and  will,  we  tnut, 
be  worthily  followed  up.  We  congratulate  the  Director-General  on 
the  isBoe  of  his  Report,  and  we  are  sore  he  may  r^^ard  it  with  m- 
feigned  satisfection. 

But  as  we  dose  our  short  notice^  the  unbidden  regret  rises  agam 
to  our  mind,  that  he  is  gone  whose  sagacity  suggested  and  whose 
influence  ensured  the  publication  of  this  work.  May  ita  snocesBiTe 
numbers  ever  embody  his  spirit :  that  earnest  desire  to  do  good  and 
to  press  on  to  higher  and  higher  aims  which  so  emphatically  marked 
the  noble  and  generous  mind  of  our  great  War  Minister. 
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PART   SECOND. 


IStbltograplitcal  idecorb* 


Art.  I. — 1.  On  Epilepsy  and  Epileptiform  Seizures;  tlieir  Causes, 
Pathology,  and  TreattnenU  By  E.  H.  Sieveking,  M.D.,  Physician 
to  St.  Mary's  Hospital.,  &c.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. — 
London^  1861.     pp.  336. 

2.  EpUeptie  and  other  Convulsive  Affections  qf  the  Nervous  System, 
their  Pathology  ami  Treatment.  By  C.  R  Badguffe,  M.D.,  Phy- 
sician to  the  Westminster  Hospital  Third  Edition  (incorporating 
the  '  Gulstonian  Lectures  for  I860.')— Zoncion,  1861.     pp.  312. 

These  two  works,  though  like  in  subject  and  size,  and  therefore  so  far 
capable  of  being  brought  together  within  the  compass  of  this  single 
bibliographical  notice,  are,  in  their  individual  characters, — in  style  and 
matter,  very  unlike.  Yet  each  is  excellent  in  its  way,  and  the  one  may 
be  considered  complementary  to  the  other.  The  one  is  highly  imagi- 
native, permeated  by  a  bold  hypothesis,  redolent  in  argument  and  in 
apt  confirmatory  illustrations.  The  other  evinces  a  more  cautious 
disposition,  has  a  highly  practical  character,  utilizes  present  knowledge, 
has  little  of  the  romance  of  hypothesis  about  it,  and  will  be  foimd  a 
valuable  and  safe  companion.  Indeed,  the  treatises  under  notice  are 
both  of  them  well  known  to  the  profession ;  one  has  reached  a  second, 
and  the  other  a  third  edition,  and  both  in  this  progress  have  gained 
much  in  size  and  in  fulness  of  detail  and  illustration. 

Dr.  RadclifTe  advances  his  hypothesis  of  the  dependence  of  spasm 
and  convtdsion  on  the  deficiency  of  blood,  of  vital  ix)wer,  and  of  nerve 
force,  with  great  intrepidity  and  with  such  an  appeal  to  physiological 
laws  and  pathological  deductions,  that  no  lover  of  truth,  even  if  it  fail 
to  convince  him  of  the  conectness  of  the  principle  asserted,  can  with- 
hold his  respect  for  the  author's  views. 

"  The  additional  thought  and  experience  of  the  last  three  years 
(writes  the  author  in  his  preface)  have  only  served  to  strengthen  my 
own  convictions  in  the  truth  of  this  principle,  and  to  show  that  my 
argument,  as  set  forth  previously,  was  a  very  imperfect  statement  of  the 
grounds  of  these  convictions."  It  is  a  principid  object  of  this  present 
edition  to  place  the  author's  arguments  at  large  before  the  public,  and 
to  this  end  he  has  incorporated  the  Gulstonian  lectures  he  delivered  in 
1860,  and  has  also  ''  so  re-written  and  re-cast  the  whole  as  to  make  a 
new  book  rather  than  a  new  edition." 

The  first  one  hundred  and  thirty  pages  are  devoted  to  "  physiolo- 
gical preliminaries  respecting  muscular  motion,"  and  this  prelude  com- 
plete, the  pathological  consideration  of  epilepsy  and  other  convulsive 
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adV-rrtioDS  of  the  nervous  system  is  taken  in  hand,  and  the  authors 
practical  experience  app^ed  to  in  elucidation  of  their  treatment. 
Yet.  although  the  second  part  of  the  work  recommends  itself  by  its 
own  merits  to  the  medical  practitioner,  and  serves  as  a  practical  com- 
mentarr  to  the  first,  jet  it  is  the  latter  which  will  probably  be  perosed 
with  most  intoest  on  account  of  the  originality  of  its  matter.  Indeed, 
if  we  accept  its  principles,  much  of  our  nervous  pathology  must  be 
reversed. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  Dr. 
BadclitTe's  views ;  indeed,  this  has  been  done  in  a  previous  volume  of 
this  Keview,  and  we  have  now  therefore  only  to  commend  them  to  the 
careful  study  of  our  readers,  with  all  the  increased  light  and  extended 
argument  the  author  has  been  enabled  to  add  to  this  last  promulgation 
of  them.  Although  the  leading  hypothesis  of  this  book  has  become 
particularly  and  practically  associated  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Eadcliffe^ 
this  physician  has  in  a  very  fitting  spirit  taken  pains  to  show  that 
though  he  arrived  at  it  as  an  independent  thinker,  it  was  anticipated 
by  others  in  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  first  writer  who  shadows 
forth  the  idea  is  Dr.  West,  of  Alford,  Lincolnshire,  in  1832;  and  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  and  Professor  Dug^  of  Montpellier,  appear  to  have  im- 
perfectly conceived  it  a  few  years  later.  About  the  same  time  Mat- 
teucci  broached  some  notions  akin,  and  Professor  Engel,  of  Yienna, 
almost  contemporaneously  with  Dr.  Kaddiffe's  own  first  publication, 
advanced  some  very  similar  opinions  regarding  muscular  contraction. 
Subsequently  Professor  Stannius  has  expressed  views  closely  analogoos^ 
and  therefore  the  hypothesis  pressed  forward  by  Dr.  Kadcliffe  is  nov 
presented  to  the  public  backed  by  some  good  names ;  a  circumstance, 
indeed,  sufficiently  desirable,  but  valueless  without  the  support  of 
substantial  arguments. 

Dr.  Sieveking  contributes  a  few  pages  to  the  theory  of  epilepsy 
in  his  eighth  chapter,  but  he  otherwise  keeps  strictly  to  the  inten- 
tion stated  in  his  prefisu^e,  "to  avoid  the  introduction  of  hypothe- 
tical conclusions  and  vague  statements.**  In  fact,  so  stringent  has  he 
been  that  he  has  omitted  all  reference  to  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Badclifife; 
not,  perhaps,  from  a  desire  to  ignore  them,  but  simply  to  avoid 
physiological  discussions  in  a  work  it  was  especially  wished  to  be  prao- 
tical.  In  thus  restricting  himself  to  the  pathology  of  epilepsy,  he  has 
been  able  to  produce  a  much  more  complete  account  of  that  terrible 
malady  and  of  its  treatment,  than  is  furnished  by  Dr.  Badclifie  in  his 
more  discursive  treatise  on  convulsive  affections  generally. 

Experience  is  quoted  frequently,  but  as  the  author  tells  us,  the  sum- 
mary of  cases  given  in  the  former  edition  is  omitted,  and  instead  of  it 
numerous  illustrative  cases,  detailed  more  at  length,  are  interspersed 
through  the  body  of  the  work.  Dr.  Sieveking  gives  much  attention  t» 
the  subject  of  the  medical  treatment  of  epilepsy.  He  is  distinctly  opposed 
to  antiphlogistic  measures ;  of  many  drugs  recommended  he  has  had  na 
experience,  and  of  others  with  a  wider  reputation,  such  as  turpentine 
indigo,  and  cotyledon  umbilicus,  which  he  has  tested,  he  can  record 
nothing  satisfactory  as  curative  agents.     Of  the  mineral  tonics  hepkoea 
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the  salts  of  iron  and  zinc  first  j  the  preparations  of  silver  have  not 
answered  his  expectations,  and  of  copper  and  its  salts  he  can  saj  nothing 
in  their  favour. 

In  the  pages  devoted  to  the  coDsideration  of  the  medical  treatment 
of  epilepsy,  Dr.  Eadcliffe  evinces  a  strong  leaning  towards  the  use  of 
phosphorus,  as  well  on  physiological  grounds  as  from  experience,  and 
he  gives  an  excellent  formula  from  the  Prussian  Pharmacopoeia  for  a 
compound  of  oil  and  phosphorus ;  but  as  yet  his  experience  with  it  has 
been  too  limited  to  do  more  than  lead  him  strongly  to  hope  that  in  it 
he  has  found  a  potent  remedial  agent  for  this  terrible  malady.  In  con- 
clusion, we  may  cordially  recommend  each  of  the  treatises,  of  which  we 
have  given  so  brief  a  notice,  to  the  best  attention  of  the  reader. 


Abt.  II. — Clinical  Sui-gery,  Tlie  Surgical  Diseases  and  Injuries  of 
the  Nose,  Larynx,  Thorax  with  its  contents,  and  of  the  Organs  of 
Circulation.  By  Thomas  Bbtant,  F.RC.S.,  Assistant-Surgeon 
and  Lecturer  on  Operative  Surgery  at  Guy's  Hospital.  Part  II. — 
London,  1860.     pp.  75. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  reprint  from  the  last  number  of  the '  Guy*s  Hospital 
Keports.'  It  contains  a  brief  notice  of  the  cases,  illustrative  of  the 
subjects  mentioued  in  the  title-page,  which  have  occurred  in  Guy*s 
Hospital  from  October  1,  1853,  to  June  30,  1860,  together  with  an 
abstract  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  cases,  followed  by  a  general 
commentary.  We  cannot  say  that,  in  our  opinion,  Mr.  Bryant  has 
done  well  to  transfer  his  paper  from  the  modest  form  of  a  contribution 
to  a  periodical,  into  the  more  ambitious  guise  of  an  independent  book. 
The  surgical  literature  of  the  present  day  is  so  overlaid  with  ill- 
digested  cases  and  incomplete  observations,  that  an  addition  to  the 
number  of  such  productions  is  anything  but  desirable.  In  the  instance 
before  us  it  is  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Bryant  is  somewhat  hampered  by 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  cases  spoken  of  were  not  under  his 
own  care,  and  probably  were  under  the  care  of  his  senior  colleagues — 
hence  a  certain  hesitation  and  reticence  in  commenting  on  the  treat- 
ment, which  goes  far  to  deprive  the  commentary  of  its  value.  Again, 
although  the  title  would  lead  the  reader  to  expect  a  treatise  on  the 
Rubjects  named,  which  if  short  should  aim  at  something  like  complete- 
neea,  nothing  of  the  sort  is  attempted ;  only  those  affections  are  touched 
upon  of  which  Mr.  Bryant  happens  to  have  good  illustrations  :  thus 
in  surgical  affections  of  the  thorax  nothing  is  said  about  the  operation 
of  paracentesis  and  its  indications,  nor  about  wounds  of  the  large  ves- 
sels and  their  treatment.  Nor  is  Mr.  Bryant  always  so  "  well  up**  in 
the  matter  on  which  he  is  discoursing  as  he  might  be.  Thus  (at  p.  119) 
lie  quotes  a  case  of  "  laceration  of  the  lung,  the  result  of  an  accident,  but 
unassociated  with  any  fracture  of  the  nJ^**  He  goes  on  to  say,  "  As  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  the  case  is  a  unique  one,  as  I  am  unable  to  point 
out  any  work  in  which  a  similar  instance  is  recorded."  Now,  besides 
nnmerous  cases  scattered  through  English  and  foreign  journals,  there 
is,  in  a  work  so  well  known  as  the  '  M^moires  de  la  Soci6t6  de  Chi- 
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mrgie  de  Paris,'  a  long  treatise  on  this  veiy  injuy,  in  which  the  mode 
of  its  production,  its  dugnosisy  prognodosy  and  treatment  are  eJahoratdy 
discussed. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  depreciate  Mr.  Bryant's  work,  or  to 
represent  it  as  destitute  of  merit.  On  the  ccmtrary,  it  will  be  easilj 
imagined  that  a  collection  of  cases  bj  so  acoomplidied  an  observer  in 
so  advantageous  a  position,  must  contain  manj  c^  much  intorest  We 
would  menti(m  espedallj  a  very  interesting  although  somewhat  ob- 
scure case  of  tumour  connected  apparently  with  the  thyroid  body,  in 
which  Mr.  Bryant  performed  tracheotomy  on  account  of  dyspncBS^  and 
with  the  e£fect  not  only  of  saying  the  life  of  the  patient^  bat  also^  as  it 
would  seon,  of  causing  the  gradual  wasting  <^  the  tomoor  and  the 
final  cure  of  the  disease,  (p.  106.)  The  cases  also  of  aneurysm,  and  of 
foreign  bodies  in  the  air-passages,  are  of  much  interest. 

Our  objection  to  this  book  is  rather  that  it  is  not  so  complete  or  so 
original,  and  therefore  ia  not  likely  to  be  so  useful,  as  a  book  finun  a 
man  of  Mr.  Bryant's  calibre,  deserved  reputation,  and  high  position 
ought  to  be.  If  he  would  take  the  advice  which  we  were  bold  enough 
to  insinuate  to  him  in  our  notice  of  his  last  work,  ^  On  the  Joints,'* 
and  would  have  the  patimce  to  wait  until  he  could  produce  a  complete 
and  readable  work  on  some  important  subject,  baised  not  only  upon 
the  experience  of  his  own  hospital  but  on  all  the  available  m«t^iak  at 
his  command,  we  are  persuaded  that  he  would  do  more  for  his  own 
reputation,  as  well  as  for  the  advanconent  of  practical  surgery — ^which 
no  one  is  better  qualified  to  promote— than  by  fugitive  pamj^ikts  hke 
the  present. 

lliere  is  one  thing,  howev^,  which  we  feel  bound  again  to  notice  in 
Mr.  Bryant's  writings :  we  mean  the  strange  contempt  which  he  evinoee^ 
not  only  for  elegance  of  composition,  but  eren  at  times  fer  the  plain 
rules  of  grammar.  We  could  quote  passages  from  the  present  produo- 
tion  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Mrs.  Gamp,  and  others  in  which  all  the 
concords  are  set  at  defiance,  and  which  should  not  have  beoi  allowed 
to  pass  through  the  hands  of  any  respectable  readers  of  the  firess  with- 
out correction.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  this  is  a  minor  matter. 
Such  delinquencies  irritate  an  educated  reader,  and  predispoae  him 
against  the  good  concealed  b^oeath. 


Abt.  m. — StoHstiske  UnderadgeUer  om  Dceddighoden,  %  Drammm  % 
Femaaret  1856—1860,  og  om  de  samUcsre  ForhM  sammesUtb, 
{Meddedt  i  Sundheds-comnUsaionens  Mode  den  20de  Fl^ruar,  1861. 
Af  Landphysicus  Lie.  Med.  F.  Buck.) 

StaUstical  Report  of  Mortality  in  the  Toum  of  Drammen  during  Fim 
Years,  viz,  1856—1860,  and  its  Sanitary  Condition  in  that  Period, 
Communicated  to  the  Health  Commission  at  their  Meeting,  held 
20th  February,  1861.  By  F.  Blick,  Bural  Physician  and  Licen- 
tiate in  Medicine,     pp.  24. 

This  brochure  is  a  reprint  from  the  Norwegian  'Medical  Magarine^' 

•  Se«  Tol.  xxT.  p*  81  of  UiiB  Berieir. 
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aad  re&rs  ix)  a  town  of  some  commercial  importance  aitaated  on  the 
river  Drammar,  nearly  twenty  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Christiania. 
The  place  now  contains  almost  10,000  inhabitants;  consequently  its 
noitary  statistics,  regarding  the  period  embraced  in  Dr.  BHck's  pul> 
lication,  becomes  interesting  to  foreigners  really  desirous  of  knowing 
something  about  that  locality,  viewed  in  a  medical  aspect.  Within  the 
five  years  specified,  the  author  states  that  the  total  deaths  in  the  town 
above  named  amounted  to  1113,  being  at  an  average  of  222  annually, 
or  only  one  death  during  the  year  in  every  45  residents;  which  hence 
supplies  strong  evidence  as  to  the  salubrity  of  that  Northern  European 
district.  It  is  likewise  equally  worth  mentioning  that  40  of  the 
aggregate  fatal  cases  occurrefd  in  old  people  who  had  passed  their 
eightieth  year,  and  farther,  six  ranged  over  ninety,  all  being  females; 
but  none  were  centenarians.  Bespecting  the  influence  of  seasons  upon 
public  health  in  this  particular  precinct,  it  appears,  by  appended  official 
returns,  that  the  second  quarters  of  most  years  proved  less  lethal  than 
the  first  and  fourth,  during  which  deaths  exceeded  the  comparative 
number;  thus  indicating  that  cold  weather  here  as  elsewhere  acted 
inimicaUy  on  man's  physical  frame.  Again,  with  regard  to  those  diseases 
which  then  caused  the  greatest  mortality,  reference  may  be  made  to  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  different  casualties  characterizing  1860,  and 
contained  in  the  publication  brought  nnder  review.  According  to 
that  document,  24  patients  died  of  hooping-cough,  18  of  broncho- 
pneumonia^  16  of  croup,  12  of  cerebritis,  12  of  cramp  or  convulsions, 
and  9  by  pneumonia ;  besides  others  by  some  acute  maladies,  but  whose 
respective  figures  being  small,  need  not  be  added,  while  5  persons  died 
from  typhus.  Lastly,  as  to  affections  of  longer  duration,  it  also  appears 
noteworthy,  that  63  deaths  followed  tubercular  phthisis;  but  what  is 
rather  different  finom  analogous  results  observed  in  England,  the  largest 
proportion  of  such  victims  comprehended  males;  and  as  the  ratio  ex- 
ceeded one-fourth  of  the  whole  amount,  consumption  seems  therefore 
Tery  destructive  among  Drammenians.  By  organic  diseases  of  the  heart 
9  faXal  instances  are  reported, and  also  9  by  chtonic  bronchitis;  while  8 
individuals  died  of  apoplexy,  7  of  diarrhoea,  and  4  of  albuminuria, 
without  comprising  gout,  paralysis,  hepatitis,  scrofula,  or  various  com- 
plaints of  an  ordinary  type,  whereof  one  or  two  respective  examples 
having  only  been  recorded,  they  require  no  special  notice.  Several 
additional  instructive  data  might  be  quoted  advantageously  from  Dr. 
Blick's  valuable  pamphlet,  which  we  have  here  briefly  introduced  to 
the  acquaintance  of  English  medical  readers.  However,  as  the  present 
limited  space  at  our  disposal  prevents  an  extended  allusion  to  its  con- 
tents^  we  can  now  merely  remark,  that  the  report  may  be  fairly  oon- 
ndered  a  good  illustration  of  the  mode  Norwegian  practitioners  discuss 
sanitary  or  similar  questions,  in  order  to  bring  them  before  their 
national  brethren,  at  the  same  time  that  they  thus  contribute  to  dif- 
Ibse  more  extensively  many  useful  &ct8  which  materially  promote 
•dentific  practical  knowledge  generally  throughout  the  profession. 
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Art.  rV. — Diagram9  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Human  Body ;  exkibUing 
their  Origin,  Divisions,  and  Connexions,  toith  their  Distribution  to 
tJie  various  Regions  of  the  Cutaneous  Surface,  and  to  aU  the 
Musdes.  By  W.  H.  Floweb,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant-Suigeon  to, 
and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at,  the  Middlesex  Hospital — 
London,  1861. 

This  work,  consisting  of  six  folio  diagrammatic  plates^  with  a  certain 
amount  of  letter-press,  "  aims  at  placing  the  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  nervons  system  in  a  form  easily  accessible,  as  well  to  stadente 
as  to  those  whose  avocations  no  longer  afford  time  or  opportunity  for 
elaborate  anatomical  investigation."  The  nomenclature  used  in  the 
sixth  edition  of  '  Quain's  Elements  of  Anatomy'  is  adopted,  and  the 
diagrams  themselves  are  the  results  of  firesh  dissection  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  in  addition  to  assistance  derived  from  the  works  of  Qnain, 
Swan,  Herschfeld,  and  Leveilld.  We  are  quite  sure  that  the  work  is 
calculated  to  be  of  very  great  assistance  to  the  advanced  student  in 
the  dissecting-room  as  well  as  in  his  own  private  study,  clearly  remem- 
bering as  we  do  to  have  experienced  in  our  own  case  the  want  of  a 
lucid  exposition  of  the  various  nerves  of  the  body,  so  arranged  and 
presented  to  the  eye  as  readily  to  be  remembered.  Considerable 
facility  in  fixing  the  uses  and  destination  of  various  nerves  upon  the 
mind,  results  from  the  names  of  the  muscles  to  which  the  nerves  are 
affixed  being  printed  in  red  letters.  On  each  plate  we  have  columns 
pointing  out,  as  regards  the  nerves  described,  their  ''  origin  from  the 
surface  of  the  encephalon,**  their  ^  foramen  of  exit  from  the  cranium," 
and  their  numerical  designation  according  to  the  respective  plans  of 
Willis  and  Sommering.  We  think  that  Mr.  Flower  would  have  done 
well  to  have  added  a  column  giving  the  *'  real"  (deep-seated)  ence- 
phalic origin,  as  well  as  the  ''  appao'eni^  one  of  each  nerve,  as  that  is 
physiologically  of  much  more  importance. 

For  practical  common-use  purposes  we  should  be  glad  to  see  these 
diagrams  stiffly  mounted.and  varnished,  so  as  to  be  hung  up  against 
the  wall  and  freely  handled ;  and  we  hope  that  we  may  hear  of  their 
being  heartily  recommended  by  our  various  anatomical  demonstrators 
to  their  pupils. 

Akt.  V. — A  Ma/raial  qf  Botany,  including  the  Structure,  Functions, 
Classification,  Properties,  and  Uses  of  Plants.  By  Bobebi 
Bentley,  F.L.S.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  Kingfs 
College,  London  ;  Professor  of  Botany  and  Materia  Medica  to  ti^ 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  ko.  Illustrated  by  nearly  1200  Woodcuts. 
— London,  pp.  811. 

Class-books,  text-books,  outlines,  manuals,  rudiments,  introductioDfl} 
elements — the  cry  is  still  they  come  !  In  looking  over  the  w(ffk 
whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  we  are  naturally  induced 
to  make  comparisons  with  similar  elementary  works  of  landley, 
Henfrey,  Asa  Gray,  Balfour,  and  others  in  common  use  in  our  schoob^ 
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and  the  result  is,  we  regret  to  say,  not  altogether  favourable  to  the 
new  manual. 

Originality  of  matter  is  of  course  not  to  be  expected  in  such  a 
book,  but  on  the  other  hand,  much  freshness  and  interest  may  be 
imparted  to  a  work,  the  compilation  of  which  is  effected  and  regu- 
lated by  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the  compiler,  rather  than 
by  the  mere  mechanical  transference  of  matter  from  the  pages  of 
another  writer,  himself,  perhaps,  a  compiler.  Slips  of  the  pen  and 
inadvertencies,  such  as  the  describing  of  the  tuber  of  an  orchis  as  a 
form  of  root,  or  the  erroneous  way  in  which  the  dehiscence  of  the  fruit 
oilHgiUUia  is  described,  may  be  remedied  in  a  second  edition,  when  we 
should  be  glad  to  find  also  some  more  extended  attempt  to  systematize 
the  multitude  of  details  which  usually  prove  so  repulsive  to  the 
student,  but  which  become  much  more  attractive  when  their  import 
is  explained  by  the  theories  of  vegetable  construction  and  the  great 
principle  of  unity  in  diversity. 

We  canuot  but  think  it  an  important  omission  that  Professor 
Bentley  has  not  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  method  of  describing  plants, 
as  this  is  a  point  on  which  so  much  stress  is  now  laid  by  examiners, 
and  rightly  so,  for  nothing  tends  in  a  higher  degree  to  promote  the 
£Eunilty  of  accurate  observation  than  the  process  of  describing  fully,  yet 
tersely  and  with  accuracy,  the  common  plants  that  a  student  is  likely 
to  meet  with.  In  no  other  way  can  the  cramming  process,  with  its 
attendant  cerebral  dyspepsia,  be  more  effectually  treated.  The  student 
for  whom  the  present  work  is  intended  is  in  no  position  to  make  the 
comparisons  which  have  led  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  in  spite  of 
which,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  are  many  points  in 
Professor  Bentley's  Manual  which  will  ensure  the  popularity  of  the 
book  among  students ;  thus  it  is  compact,  in  clear  type,  abundantly 
illustrated,  arranged  in  a  manner  which  Mr.  Bentley*s  long  experience 
as  a  teacher  of  medical  and  pharmaceutical  students  has  taught  him 
to  consider  the  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  in  view.  Last,  not  least, 
it  is  provided  with  a  double  index. 


Abt.  VI. — Transactions  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London,  VoL  II. 
For  the  Year  1860.  With  a  List  of  Officers,  Fellows,  &c. 
—pp.  368. 

The  Obstetrical  Society,  yet  in  its  infancy,  is  evidently  enlarging  its 
borders,  and  its  fellows  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  merits  of  this 
their  second  volume  of  Transactions,  which  contains  as  many  as  thirty- 
four  communications.  Besides  a  number  of  instructive  separate  facts 
and  ''  cases,"  we  have  several  papers  on  general  questions  connected  with 
obstetric  inquiries,  diseases  of  women  and  children,  <&c.  Thus  we  find 
papers  On  the  Influence  of  Belladonna  on  the  Mammary  Glands;*  On 

*  We  wonld  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  a  highly  interesting  CAse  related  in  the 
Ameriean  Medical  Monthly  Journal,  8ept.  1860,  in  which  arrest  of  millc,  which  had  been 
secreted  continuously  fcr  three  years,  waa  eflfected  by  the  outward  application  of  fluid 
extract  of  beUadonna  and  glycerine. — [Ed.] 
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Midwifery  in  the  East ;  On  Concealed  Accidental  Haemorriiage  at 
the  latter  end  of  Pregnancy,  &c ;  On  Aids  to  Impeded  Parturitiaii; 
and  On  the  Exigencies  Connected  with  Pretematoral  Labovir.  Among 
the  most  interesting  are  to  be  mentioned  the  lengthy  paper  by  Dr. 
Granville  on  the  '^  Power  and  Act  of  Propagation  in  Fenudea  of  the 
Industrial  Classes  in  the  Metropolis  ;**  an  ^  Inquiry  into  the  Coireei- 
ness  of  the  Doctrine  of  William  Hunter  in  regard  to  Betroversicn 
or  Eetroflexion  of  the  Gravid  Uterus,"  by  Dr.  Tyler  Smith;  two 
papers  by  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox  on  Phlegmasia  Dolens;  one  by  Dr.  Baniei^ 
showing  the  influence  of  shortening  of  one  leg  in  inducing  Distortioii 
of  the  Pelvis ;  and  one  on  the  value  of  Annsthefcic  Aid  in  Midwifeiy, 
by  Dr.  Charles  Kidd. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chiruzgical  Society,  p8|)en 
are  publbhed  on  the  recommendation  of  ''  referees."  We  think  it  is 
of  vital  importance  to  the  prosperity  and  long  life  of  the  ObstetiictI 
Society  that  the  '^  size**  of  their  volume  of  Transactions  ^ould  be 
subordinated  to  the  quality  of  the  contents.  In  the  long  ran,  these 
yearly  volumes  will  be  much  more  worthy  of  the  Society  if  the 
prevalent  and  pressing  temptation  to  make  a  goodly  appearance  be 
rigidly  withstood,  and  only  really  good  matter  admitted.  We  wookl 
also  advise  the  council  of  the  Society  to  see  well  to  their  iUustEatioii& 
Nothing  is  more  worthy  of  being  done  well  than  engravings  or  wood- 
cuts, and  the  more  such  a  book  as  the  one  under  notice  has  <^  tbem 
the  better.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  commend  the  quality  of  those 
in  the  present  volume ;  excepting  one  by  Mr.  West,  illustratisg  an 
interesting  case  related  by  Dr.  Graily  Hewitt,  they  are  oommoo- 
plaoe,  coarse,  and  somewhat  unsightly. 


Art.  YII. — Third  Annual  Report  of  the  General  Board  qf  Comamt 
sianers  in  Lunacy /or  Scotland, — EdinJbwrghy  1861. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  the  two  previous  Beports  of  theSeotdi 
Lunacy  Commission  in  preceding  numbers  of  this  journal,  and  to 
award  them  a  high  meed  of  praise  for  the  extent  and  value  of  tbe 
information  they  conveyed.  The  present  Report  may,  by  its  excellence, 
rank  with  those  of  past  years,  although  its  contents  may  not  strike 
the  reader  so  much,  because  the  state  of  the  insane  in  Scotland  has 
already  been  well  described,  and  the  supply  of  novel  material  has  been 
somewhat  exhausted  by  the  comprehensive  details  furnished  in  tlie 
previous  Reports.  The  picture  of  misery  and  neglect  unfolded  in  the 
Report  of  the  Special  Commissioners,  and  in  the  first  ^^nnual  Report 
of  the  present  Board,  excited  the  public  like  a  moving  tale  ;  its  broader 
shadows  are  now  toned  down,  but  sufficient  are  left  to  exhibit  how 
much  still  remains  to  be  accomplished  by  the  labours  and  influence  of 
the  Commissioners.  We  may  in  illustration  call  the  reader's  attentioiii 
to  the  Repoi-t  (Appendix  F)  on  the  condition  of  single  patients  j  to 
the  residence  of  many  in  turf-huts,  neither  wind  nor  water-tight,  with 
earthen  floors,  or  in  huts  of  such  a  sort  as  to  remind  the  reporter  bj 
their  rudeness  of  the  wigwams  of  the  Korth- American  Tmli^niL 
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The  total  namber  of  the  insane  in  Scotland  on  the  1st  of  Jannaxy^ 
1860,  indading  the  private  patients  as  approximatively  estimated, 
amounted  to  8084.  Of  these  2858  were  supported  by  private  funds, 
and  5226  by  parochial  rates.  On  Ist  of  January,  1859,  the  corre- 
sponding numbers  were  2898  and  4980.  The  number  of  private 
patients  has  therefore  decreased,  whilst  that  of  paupers  has  increased. 
The  augmentation  in  the  number  of  the  latter,  moreover,  is  remarked 
not  only  in  asylums,  but  also  in  workhouses ;  there  was,  however,  a 
decrease  of  30  in  the  course  of  the  year,  of  lunatic  paupers  placed  as 
single  patienta 

The  statutory  definition  of  lunacy  is  still  a  sore  impediment  to  the 
Commissioners  in  their  attempts  to  secure  asylum  supervision  and  care 
for  patients.  The  sherifi^  have  great  powers  assigned  them  under  the 
Act>  and  assume  still  greater.  They  constitute  themselves  judges  of 
appeal  to  determine  on  cases  of  lunacy  which  shall  or  shdl  not  be 
draded  to  an  asylum ;  and  having  their  determinations  left  unrestricted 
by  the  definitions  of  the  statute,  and  being  so  far  left  to  their  own 
judgment  or  fancy,  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  decisions  are  often 
Tery  misatisfact<»y  to  the  Commissioners,  and  those  of  different  sherifi& 
opposite  and  conflicting.  Thus  it  happens  that  sherifi&*  orders  are 
granted  on  certificates  containing  scarcely  any  evidence  of  insanity, 
and  at  other  times  refused  in  instances  where  such  evidence  is  very 
dear. 

It  stands  to  reason  therefore  that  this  power  of  the  sheriff  must  be 
abated ;  for  by  its  existence  legislative  provisions  the  best  considered 
in  other  respects,  may  be  rendered  null  and  void,  and  the  interests  of  the 
Insane  sacrificed.  On  what  principle  should  a  sheriflTs  opinion  respecting 
the  presence  and  form  of  mental  disorder  override  and  set  at  nought 
the  convictions  of  one  or  two  medical  men  who  certify  to  insanity 
upon  their  own  observation  and  personal  examination  of  a  patient  1 
Yet  this  is  done  by  sheriff  who  have  never  even  seen  the  patient 
concerned. 

The  Commissioners  make  this  very  proper  remark  (one  well  worthy 
consideration  by  those  concerned  in  litigation  respecting  the  value  of 
certificates  of  lunacy  and  medical  opinion)  : 

''  A  medical  man  may,  horn  the  manner,  appearance,  and  conduct  of  a  patient, 
be  thoroughly  convinced  of  his  insanity,  and  may  nevertheless  fail,  oy  any 
statement  of  facts,  to  convey  the  same  conviction  to  another  person ;  and  this 
difficulty  will  be  greatest  in  the  incipient  stages  of  the  malady.  No  careful 
observer  can  have  failed  to  notice  that  almost  aJ^  the  murders  ana  suicides  com- 
mitted b^  lunatics  take  place  at  the  outset  of  the  malady,  before  the  symptoms 
are  sufi&dently  developed  to  enable  medical  men  to  grant  certificates  m  such  a 
form  as  might  satisfy  the  sheriiliB." 

The  practical  suggestion  the  Commissioners  would  make  to  meet  the 
difficulty  noticed  is 

"  That  the  sheriff  should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  grant  his  order  for  the 
admission  of  patients  on  the  simple  certificates  of  two  qualified  medical 
men  that  the  patient  is  insane  and  a  proper  person  to  be  detained  in  an 
asylum ;  and  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  examine  the 
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certificates,  and  to  call  for  their  amendment  when  defective ;  or  to  require  the 
discharge  of  the  patient  when  the  evidence  of  insanity  appeared  imperfect  and 
could  not  be  substantiated." 

This  suggestion  is  aasnredlj  simple  and  moderate  enough ;  for  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  are  the  legal 
protectors  of  the  interests  of  the  insane,  bound  to  satisfy  themselves 
that  every  person  con£ned  as  a  lunatic  is  actually  insane  and  in  need 
of  protection.  And  if  this  be  so,  the  intervention  of  any  other 
authority  or  opinion,  except  of  a  proper  court  of  appeal,  can  only 
be  mischievous. 


Abt.  Ylll. — Stammering  and  Stuttering,  their  H^aiure  and  Treatment 
By  James  Hr»T,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Eth- 
nological Society  of  London,  &c.     liiGl. — pp.  182. 

Thebe  are  some  disorders  and  vicious  habits  of  the  body  the  treatment 
of  which,  by  reason  of  their  comparative  rarity  and  &om  their  requiriog 
for  their  alleviation  as  much  a  moral  as  a  physical  method,  is  ordinarily 
removed  from  the  sphere  of  the  medical  man.  The  habits  of  stam- 
mering and  stuttering  are  among  such ;  and  thankful  must  a  parent  be 
who  can  turn  to  any  quarter  whence  guidance  in  curing  a  tendency 
thereto  may  be  expected.  We  have  already  *  had  occasion  to  notice 
Mr.  Hunt's  '  Manual  of  the  Philosophy  of  Voice  and  Speech,'  a  work 
wherein  the  author  shows  himself  so  familiar  with  his  subject  that  we 
are  not  surprised  at  his  applying  his  knowledge  of  the  natural  con- 
ditions of  speech  and  voice  to  the  cure  of  deviations  therefrom.  The 
present  work  is  in  reality  a  fourth  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  <  Treatise  on 
the  Cure  of  Stammering,*  and  contains  much  interesting  and  diacnrsiTe 
information  gathered  £rom  all  countries  and  all  ages,  as  regards  the 
history  and  statistics  of  the  subject  in  question,  and  the  numerous 
theories,  modes  of  treatment,  &c.,  which  have  prevailed  respecting  it 
As  respects  the  method  of  cure  adopted  by  Mr.  Hunt  (the  same 
upon  which  the  deserved  reputation  of  his  father  rested),  it  is  confessed 
that  no  precise  accoimt  is  given  in  the  work.  The  method  is  by  no 
means  an  esoteric  one  apparently,  but,  provided  that  no  organic 
defect  exist,  simply  consists  in  the  patient's  being  made  to  under- 
stand what  elements  enter  into  the  processes  of  vocalization  and 
articulation,  how  the  lips,  the  tongue,  the  jaw,  and  the  organs  of  in- 
spiration are  therein  concerned,  in  finding  out  which  of  these  organs  la 
from  habit  wrongly  worked,  and  teaching  the  sufferer  how  to  regu- 
late the  faulty  action.  For  the  execution  of  this  method  no  exact  rules 
can  be  laid  down ;  experience  on  the  part  of  the  attendant,  fbUowiog 
upon  suitable  physiological  knowledge,  must  guide  the  treatment,  along 
with  aptitude  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  careful  attention  to  mentiJ 
tranquillity  and  self-control.  The  author  has  done  well  to  relinqniah 
the  former  title  of  the  book. 

*  See  No.  zlix.  of  thia  BeTiew. 
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Art.  IX. — The  Cauaee  cmd  TrecUmeni  qf  Imperfect  Digeation,  By 
Arthur  Leared,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Great  Northern  Hospi- 
tal, &C.     Second  Edition. — London,  1861.  pp.  218 

This  little  work  is  a  useful  one,  and  though  not  containing  much  that 
is  actually  new,  places  what  is  already  known  hefore  the  reader  in  a 
pleasant,  practical,  and  suggestive  manner.  We  will  allude  to  one 
statement  made  by  the  author  (pp.  126  and  193),  to  which  we  cannot 
at  all  assent — viz.,  that  sarcinss  ventriculi  almost  invariably  indicate  the 
presence  of  organic  disease  of  the  stomach.  We  are  aware  that  this 
opinion  prevails,  but  we  are  quite  sure,  from  actual  observation,  that 
in  a  great  number  of  healthy  stomachs  these  vegetable  organisms  are 
to  be  found.  This  fact  was  made  known  four  or  five  yeai's  ago  to  the 
Pathological  Society  of  London.  In  the  appendix,  some  interesting 
observations  are  given  on  the  proximate  cause  of  copious  flatulence,  on 
Lear t bum,  and  on  the  use  of  pepsin  as  a  remedy. 

Art.  X. — On  Acute  Ophthalmia  as  it  occurred  in  the  L^  Wing  qf 
U,M^8  37th  Regiment,  during  1851-52,  whilst  stationed  at  Colombo, 
in  Ceylon.     By  J.  W.  Fleming,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Regi- 
ment.— Londofi,  1861.     8vo,  pp.  16. 

The  symptoms  noted  by  Mr.  Fleming  were  vascular  injection,  com- 
mencing in  the  palpebnd  and  extending  over  the  ocular  portion  of  the 
conjunctiva,  slight  at  first,  but  afterwards  so  great  as  to  obliterate  all 
trace  of  vessels ;  a  feeling  as  if  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye ;  lachryma- 
tion ;  intolerance  of  light ;  a  hot,  burning  sensation  when  the  eyelids 
were  separated;  occasional  headache,  especially  at  night;  with 
phlyctensB,  followed  by  one,  two,  or  more  small  transparent  ulcers 
round  the  edge  of  the  cornea.  The  acuteness  of  the  symptoms  sub- 
sided generally  in  two  or  three  days.  Not  one  man,  with  the  single 
exception  of  an  old  worn-out  soldier  who  had  previously  lost  an  eye  in 
the  West  Indies,  left  the  hospital  with  a  speck  on  the  cornea,  or  im- 
pairment of  vision.  Nor  did  Mr.  Fleming  encounter  a  single  instance 
of  granular  conjunctiva. 

The  causes  of  the  disease  assigned  by  the  patients  were,  catching 
cold,  exposure  to  the  night- air,  exposure  to  the  sun,  sitting  in  the  wind 
or  currents  of  air,  dust  blown  into  the  eyes,  and  dust  from  breaking 
stones. 

Mr.  Fleming  speaks  of  the  cases  which  he  met  with  as  a  "  sudden 
outbreak  of  ophthalmia.**  The  whole  number  of  cases  amounted  to 
seventy-six,  six  of  these  were  remaining  over  from  December,  1851. 
The  numbers  occurring  in  1852  were,  in  January,  3;  February,  7; 
March,  6 ;  April,  15 ;  May,  6 ;  June,  10 ;  July,  6 ;  August,  6 ;  Sept.,  5 ; 
October,  3;  November,  2;  December  1.  The  progress  of  the  disease 
through  the  four  companies  forming  the  left  wing,  the  numerical 
strength  of  which  is  not  stated,  scarcely  vindicates  the  names  of  a 
**  sudden  outbreak,"  and  the  occurrence  of  70  oases  in  twelve  months 
is  trifling,  when  compared  with  what  has  happened  in  other  instances. 
Edmonston,  for  example,  in  the  course  of  sixty-five  days  of  February, 
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March,  and  AprO,  180S,  met  wiUi  133  cues  in  the  2nd  Kegiment  of 
Argyleshire  Fencibles ;  while  Veidi,  in  the  2nd  battalion  of  tlie  52iid 
Regiment*  which  nambered  somewhat  above  aeren  hundred  men,  from 
Angnsty  1S05,  till  Angoat,  1806,  had  636  caaes^  including  relapses. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment^  Mr.  Finning  tells  ns  that  he  made  it  his 
great  object  **  to  ledooe  ^)eedilj  the  local  inflammation  at  as  little  ex- 
penae  as  possible  to  the  gemeral  strength.  To  attain  this^  lowering  or 
antiphlogistic  measores  were  employed  with  the  greatest  caution,  and 
merdj  long  enoogh  to  overoome  the  more  acute  symptoms.^  (p.  11.) 
One,  two,  or  three  leeches  to  the  inner  canthos^  a  solution  of  acetate  dl 
lead  dropped  on  the  eye  night  and  morning,  a  oollyrium  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  with  opium,  extract  of  belladonna  round  the  orbit,  warm- 
water  fomentations  assiduously  used,  and  occasional  laxatives,  made  np 
the  general  treatment.  With  the  exception  of  the  acetate  of  lead  and  the 
sulphate  of  zinc,  which  are  or  ought  to  be  discarded,  aa  we  think,  from 
ophthalmic  practice,  all  this  was  judicious ;  as  was  the  occasional  exhi- 
bition of  rhubarb,  carbonate  of  soda,  quinine,  and  muriated  tioclare 
of  iron.  We  have  not  much  fiiith  in  solutions  of  iodine  or  iodide  of 
potassium  applied  locally.  We  believe  that  in  such  cases  of  ulcers  of 
the  cornea  as  Mr.  'Fleming  met  with,  the  plan  he  adopted  of  bringing 
the  eye  under  the  anodyne  influence  of  belladonna  is  the  safest  and  the 
best ;  and  that  saline  solutions^  eqiedally  those  of  lead  and  zinc^  are 
1^  to  produce  only  additional  irntaiion,  and  to  lead  to  opaque  dca- 
irices.  The  instilktion  of  pare  ood-liver  oil,  which  he  uaed  in  one 
ease  in  which  the  ulcer  assumed  a  scrofulous  character,  is  comparatively 
innocent.  ''All  evacuants,"  says  Mr.  Fleming,  ''emetics,  indis- 
criminate use  of  mercurials,  violent  purgatives,  general  bleedingi^ 
blisters,  setons,  irritating  ointments,  and  such  like  "heroics,"  were 
avoided**  (p.  13.)  We  have  no  doubt  that  his  snooeas  ''may  be  &irlj 
attributed  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  requirements  of  each 
individual  case,  and  the  absence  of  the  common  routine  practice  too 
often  followed  in  the  management  of  this  class  of  diseases.**  (p.  9.) 

On  taking  up  this  pamphlet,  we  were  naturally  led  to  suppose  that 
under  the  name  of  *' Acute  Ophthalmia,**  we  should  meet  with  an 
account  of  an  occurrence  of  the  contagious  inflammation  of  the  con- 
junctiva, commonly  called  the  E^^tian  ophthalmia,  and  which  has  so 
often  proved  the  scourge  both  of  British  and  of  Continental  armies.  Of 
this  disease  every  one  knows  that  a  purulent  discharge  from  the  in- 
flamed membrane  is  an  early  and  a  leading  symptom.  As  no  mention, 
however,  is  made  by  Mr.  Fleming  of  this  symptom,  nor  of  the  chemosis 
by  which  it  is  attended,  and  as  he  expressly  states  regarding  one  of 
the  most  remarkable,  as  it  is  the  most  intractable  of  the  sequels  oi 
purulent  ophthalmia — ^namely,  granular  lids — that  it  did  not  occur  in 
any  of  his  cases,  we  must  conclude  that  what  he  met  with  in  the  left 
wiog  of  the  37  th  Regiment  at  Colombo^  during  18dl— 62,  consisted 
merely  in  catarrhal,  phlyctenular,  and  traumatic  conjunctivitis.  Thit 
conclusion  is  supported  by  the  symptoms  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fleming 
and  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  Fifty  or  sixty  yean  ago^ 
military  surgeons  might  have  been  forgiven  for  such  a  title  as  "  An 
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Lccount  of  an  Ophthalmia,**  or  "  On  Acute  Ophthalmia,"  but  now 
hat  the  nosology  of  the  eye  has  been  so  carefully  studied,  and  so  many 
reatises  and  manuals  published  on  eye-diseaaes,  the  distinctions  ob- 
drved  in  which  are  founded  on  anatomical  diversities  of  texture  and 
n  pathological  phenomena  of  easy  recognition  and  indubitable  im- 
ortance,  we  should  as  little  excuse  the  surgical  writer  who  should 
eject  the  precision  of  modern  ophthalmology,  and  go  back  to  the 
'ague  nomenclature  of  bygone  days,  as  we  should  some  dabbler  who, 
gporant  of  the  technicalities  of  botany,  should  attempt  to  describe  to 
18  a  tree  by  saying  it  was  of  a  middle  size,  its  fruit  nearly  as  big  as 
n  orange,  containing  seeds  extremely  bitter  and  poisonous,  and  that 
t  grew  in  Ceylon ;  all  which  description  he  might  avoid  by  using,  if 
le  knew  it,  the  scientific  name  of  the  tree  he  meant,  while  he  would 
onvey  to  us  a  meaning  which  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken. 


Let.  XI.  —  The  Anatomises  Vade-Mecum :  a  System  of  Human 
Anatomy.  By  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.RS.  Eighth  Edition. — 
London,  1861.     pp.  732. 

K  issuing  this  edition,  the  author  takes  occasion  to  thank  friends  for 
sveral  suggestions  and  contributions.  Additional  illustrations,  render- 
Ag  this  volume  more  complete  than  the  preceding  edition,  will  con- 
ribate  to  the  extension  of  its  popularity. 


Lbt.  XXL — The  Natural  History  Review  :  a  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Biological  Science.  Edited  by  Professors  Carpenter,  Busk, 
HuxLET,  and  others.     Nos.  1,  2,  and '3. — London, 

yOKSiDERABLE  attention  has  been  attracted  by  the  new  series  of  this 
^view,  which  has  lately  made  its  appearance  under  the  above  distin- 
guished editorship.  The  general  character  of  the  critical  and  original 
lapers  contained  in  the  numbers  which  have  already  appeared  augurs 
rell  for  its  future  position  in  scientific  literature,  and  promises  a  fbl- 
ilment  of  the  design  of  the  editors,  who  announce  it  as  intended  to 
(tand  in  the  same  relation  to  naturalists,  and  other  persons  interested 
n  biological  inquiries,  as  that  which  is  occupied  by  the  ordinary 
[oarterly  reviews  in  respect  of  men  of  letters  and  the  general  public. 
Amongst  that  portion  of  the  contents  which  bears  more  directly  6n 
laman  anatomy  and  physiology,  is  a  series  of  three  papers  from  the 
MQS  of  Professors  Huxley  and  Holleston,  and  Mr.  J.  Marshall,  "  On 
»be  Cerebral  Characters  of  the  higher  Apes  as  compared  with  those  of 
liau.**  The  great  interest  which  this  subject  has  lately  excited  in- 
iaces  us  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
yj  the  authors.  Professor  Huxley's  essay  is  avowedly  an  impugnment 
>f  one  of  the  propositions  enunciated  by  Professor  Owen  in  his  Classifi- 
cation of  Mammalia  founded  on  cerebral  characters.  It  will  be  known 
bo  most  that  the  latter  eminent  naturalist  has  placed  man  in  a  sepa- 
rate sub-claas  ''  archencephala,**  because  his  psychological  powers,  in 
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association  witb  his  extraordinarily  develo]>ed  brain,  entitle  the  groop 
which  he  represents  to  equivalent  rank  with  the  other  primary  divi- 
sions of  the  mammalian  class  of  yertebrates.   The  structural  difTerence 
which  Professor  Owen  considers  the  main  point  of  distinction  between 
the  brains  of  the  ape  and  man,  is  the  presence  in  the  latter  of  a  third 
or  posterior  lobe,  which  not  only  overlaps  but  extends  backwards 
beyond  the  cerebellum,  and  the  internal  anatomical  atruciure  of  which 
is  characterixed  by  the  posterior  horn  of  the  lateral  yeninde  and  the 
hippocampus  minor.     Professor  Huxley  cites  a  number  of  authorities 
to  prove  that  no  one  of  the  three  characters  thus  specified  is  distinctive 
of,  or  peculiar  to,  the  genus  Homo;  and  he  further  asaarta  that  the 
})oints  of  differentiation  between  the  brains  of  man  and  the  higher 
apes  are  of  far  less  importance  than  those  cerebral  characters  which 
separate  Fitkeciu  or  Troglodytes  from  the  lowest  quadrumana — eg., 
the  Lemuridce,   As  Mr.  Huxley's  paper  is  not  so  much  one  of  original 
research  as  a  compilation  of  previously  existing  evidence,  having  indi- 
cated its  tenor,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  two  more  important  essays  bf 
Professor  KoUeston  of  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Marshall  of  University  CollegB 
Hospital ;  that  by  the  former  observer  giving  an  account  of  the  exami- 
nation of  the  brain  of  a  young  orang  {FiSiecus  Morio) ;  that  by  the  latter 
of  the  dissection  of  the  brain  of  a  young  chimpanzee  {Troglodytes  wiger). 
On  what  may  be  called  the  external  anatomy  of  the  orang  s  brain,  Dr. 
Ptolleston*s  examination  has  brought  to  light  the  following  facts :  When 
the  brain  is  in  situ,  before  the  removal  of  the  dura  mater,  the  superior  sm^ 
face  of  the  cerebellum  is  entirely  covered  by  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
which  moreover  project  a  little  beyond  it  posteriorly.    In  the  instanoe 
examined,  the   cerebral   mass  did   not  project  laterally  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  cerebellum,  as  in  man  ]  but  that  this  is  at  least  not 
a  constant  point  of  difference  the  author  proves  by  reference  to  the 
brain  of  another  orang,  of  a  chimpanzee,  of  several  CercopitJteci,  and  an 
Inwas  preserved  in  Cbiist  Church  Museum.     His  investigations,  how- 
ever, have  led  him  to  the  belief  that  the  cerebral  hemi8}>here8  in  the 
apes  arc,  as  a  rule,  more  wall-sided — that  they  bulg^  less  laterally  than 
in  man.  A  greater  importance  is  due  to  the  curtailment  in  the  aimious 
brain  of  the  downward  growth  of  the  posterior  lobes,  a  line  drawn 
along  the  edge  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  where  that   hemisphere 
overlies  the  cerebellum  being  much  less  horizontal  than  in  the  hamaa 
subject,  the  cerebrum  appealing  to  a  certain  extent  encroached  upon 
by  the  cerebellum.    Diminished  upward  extension  of  the  posterior  and 
anterior  lobes,  shown  by  the  line  bounding  the  superior  edge  of  the 
hemispheres,  describing  a  much  more  even  curve  than  in  man, — ^the 
diminished  autero-posterior  growth  of  the  frontal  lobe  evidenced  bj 
the  more  vertical  direction  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  and  its  parallel  convo- 
lutions,— the  smaller  antero-posterior  extent  of  the  corpus  callosam, 
which  permits  the  corpom  quadrigemina  to  come  into  view  on  the 
removal  of  the  brain  from  the  skull,  are  also  most  important  points  of 
difference. 

Professor  Bolleston  considers  that  the  difference  in  the  absolute 
weight  of  the  orang's  and  human  bmin  is  a  more  sharply  differentiating 
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character  than  is  the  difference  in  the  proportion  which  the  weight  of 
the  brain  bears  to  the  weight  of  the  entire  animal.  We  may,  how- 
ever, observe  that  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  difference  between 
the  absolute  and  relative  weights,  satisfactory  results  cannot  be  obtained 
nntU  adult  specimens  of  the  larger  species,  Troglodytes  gorilla  and 
Piihscus  9(jUyru8,  have  been  obtained  for  examination,  as  not  only  does 
the  weight  of  the  body  in  these  species  more  nearly  accord  with  that 
in  man,  but  according  to  a  well-known  physiological  law,  the  brain  is 
always  relatively  large  in  immature  and  small  warm-blooded  verte- 
brates. A  convolution,  bridging  across  the  external  perpendicular 
fissure  dividing  the  parietal  and  occipital  or  middle  and  posterior  lobes, 
which,  according  to  M.  Gratiolet,  exists  only  in  man,  the  orangs,  and 
AulsSy  is  shown  by  Dr.  KoUeston  neither  to  be  constant  in  man  nor  in 
the  orangs,  and  sometimes  to  be  found  in  the  brain  of  the  chimpanzee. 
Aseooad  connecting  convolution,  the  deuxUmepli  de  passage  of  Gratiolet, 
m  present  in  man,  never  in  the  Catarhine  Quadrumanes,  but  it  is  found 
in  the  Ammcan  monkeys  Ceinu  and  A  teles.  The  lobule  of  the  mar- 
ginal convolution  surmounting  the  upper  end  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius 
ifl,  according  to  Gratiolet,  peculiar  to  man ;  but  Dr.  Kolleston  observes 
that  in  human  brains  it  varies  much  in  development,  and  is  frequently 
ftsymmetricid.  Of  all  the  convolutions,  the  superior  fronta^,  both  by 
their  simplicity  and  symmetry,  mark  the  comparative  degradation  of 
the  simian  structure.  The  internal  anatomy  of  the  brain  closely  cor- 
responds in  JPUhecus  and  Homo  ;  in  the  former  the  existence  of  the 
posterior  comu  and  hippocampus  minor  is  asserted.  A  photograph 
appended  to  Mr.  Marshall's  veiy  valuable  paper  on  the  brain  of  the 
young  chimpanzee  demonstrates  beyond  cavil  the  existence  of  these 
structures  in  Troglodytes.  Amongst  the  more  remarkable  observa- 
tions contained  in  the  latter  essay,  is  the  demonstration  of  the  far 
inferior  development  of  the  corpus  callosum  in  the  chimpanzee.  This 
important  commissural  structure  is  more  than  twice  as  large,  propor- 
tionally to  the  size  of  the  brain,  in  man  as  compared  with  the  ape.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  corpus  callosum  is  entirely  absent  in  the 
marsupial  division  of  mammalia.  The  posterior  overlapping  of  the 
cerebellum  by  the  cerebrum  in  the  chimpanzee  is  also  proved  by  Mr. 
Marshall  With  regard  to  the  height  of  the  human  brain  as  con- 
trasted with  its  upward  extension  in  the  chimpanzee,  if  we  take  the 
centre  of  the  medulla  oblongata  as  an  arbitrary  central  point,  the 
superiority  of  development,  although  everywhere  great,  is  greatest  in 
the  vertical  and  parietal  regions,  next  in  the  frontal,  and  least  of  all 
in  the  occipitaL  It  would,  then,  appear  that  the  main  differences 
between  the  brain  of  man  and  the  brute  are  those  of  degree,  and  that 
every  essential  portion  of  the  human  cerebral  mass  has  its  homologue 
in  the  brain  of  the  higher  apes.  It  must,  we  think,  be  allowed,  never^ 
theless,  that  the  association  of  psychical  powers  so  extraordinary,  with 
80  great  an  increase  in  the  development  of  the  nervous  centre,  consti* 
tnte  an  ascensive  step  of  equal  importance  to  the  gradation  between 
the  Lissenoephalous  tod  Gyrencephalons  sub-classe&  We  do  not, 
therefore,  regard  Professor  Owen's  proposition  as  untenable^  although 
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he  has  apparently  been  led  into  error  in  chooBing  ground  whereon  to 
base  it.  But  be  this  as  it  maj,  we  folly  accord  with  Dr.  Kdleston 
in  the  belief  that  the  highest  and  truest  distinction  between  man  and 
the  brute  is  not  one  that  can  be  weighed,  measured,  or  anatomized,  and 
with  him  we  would  draw  from  their  admittedly  cloae  resemblance  in 
material  structure  a  powerful  argument  for  the  immateriality  of  that 
principle  the  agency  and  phenomena  of  which  bo  immeasurably  sepa- 
rate the  one  from  the  other. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  mention  a  paper  bj 
Dr.  Schoaffhansen,  translated  by  Mr.  Busk,  on  a  remarkable  human 
skull  found  beneath  a  deposit  of  mud  four  or  five  feet  thick,  in  a  cave 
in  the  southern  wall  of  the  gorge  of  the  NeanderthaL  The  skull, 
which  is  in  a  Vf9ry  imperfect  condition,  exhibits  a  remarkably  low 
forehead  and  an  extraordinary  projection  of  the  frontal  sinu&  The 
importance  of  the  peculiar  conformation  of  this  particular  skull  as  a 
race-character  is  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Schaaffhausen,  but,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  on  insufficient  groimds.  Its  high  antiquity,  also,  although  mosi 
probable,  is  unsupported  by  any  direct  eyidenoe. 


Art.  XIII. — Obstetric  Aphorisms,  for  ihs  Use  of  Students  commencing 
Midtoifery  Practice.  By  Joseph  G.  Swayne,  M.D.,  Physician- 
Accoucheur  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Obstetric  Medicine  at,  the  Bristol 
General  Hospital.     Second  Edition. — Lonclon,  1861.     pp.  130. 

The  reading  of  this  useful  and  convenient  book  much  reminds  one 
of  that  constant  occupant  of  the  medical  student's  pocket  in  days 
of  yore,  good  old  Dr.  Denman*s  Aphorisms  (with  its  "  discharge  of 
the  waters,**  and  other  quaint  expressions) ;  and  we  can  honestly  saj 
that  we  know  of  no  book  of  the  kind  which  at  the  present  day  would 
prove  a  more  valuable  acquisition  to  the  student  when  first  launching 
upon  the  responsibilities  of  untried  practice.  The  intention  of  the 
author,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  title,  is  not  of  course  to  present 
anything  like  a  systematic  guide  to  midwifery-knowledge :  it  is  briefly 
to  furnish  such  intelligible  practical  rules  and  common-sense  trust- 
worthy admonitions  as  may  be  required  by  the  young  obstetric  prac- 
titioner on  emergencies,  or  by  the  student  when  left  for  the  first  time 
to  his  own  resources,  or  placed  in  any  real  or  supposed  difficulty.  The 
wants  experienced  in  such  a  position  are  well  pointed  out  and  cau- 
tiously met  by  the  author,  whose  &miliarity  with  his  subject  and  whose 
duties  as  a  teacher  of  midwifery  render  him  thoroughly  oonversant 
therewith ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  another  edition  of  these 
Aphorisms  is  demanded  by  the  appreciation  of  the  public.  This  second 
edition,  besides  other  alterations,  contains  an  account  of  Dr.  Mardiall 
Halls  ''ready  method**  of  performing  artificial  respiration,  a  proceas 
spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  of  approbation  ;  as  also  a  notiee  of  the 
use  of  belladonna,  whose  claims  have  been  lately  brought  forward  as 
an  anti-lactescent.  Eleven  woodcuts  do  serviceable  work  as  illna- 
trations,  and  suitable  formulse  for  prescriptions  and  lecipes  are  given 
iu  various  places 
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Some  OhservcUiona  on  the  Urinary  cmd  Alvine  Excretions^  as  they 
appear  within  Hie  Tropica.  By  Eobebt  Lawsok,  Deputy  Inspector- 
General  of  Hospitals. 

A  KKOWLEDOE  of  the  conditions  of  the  excretions  in  bealth  and  disease 
is  of  great  importance  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  These  have  been 
sabjected  to  extensive  and  laborious  investigation  in  temperate  cli* 
mates,  but  as  yet  little  seems  to  have  been  done  towards  describing 
their  peculiarities  within  the  tropics.  Having  given  some  attention 
to  the  subject  since  1857,  in  Jamaica,  I  have  elicited  some  £stcts  which 
do  not  seem  to  be  generally  known,  but  which  appear  highly  inte- 
resting. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  the  urinaiy  secretion,  with  reference 
to  the  quantity  of  fluid  drank,  and  under  the  varying  conditions  of 
temperature  and  moisture,  a  series  of  observations  was  made,  extend* 
ing  over  nearly  four  months.  The  individual  under  observation  was 
forty-four  years  of  age,  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  height,  and  weighing 
186  pounds  (85  kilogrammes),  deducting  the  weight  of  clothes.  He  had 
been  much  in  the  tropics  in  the  previous  twelve  years,  and  though 
subject  to  aguish  feelings,  was  otherwise  in  good  hedth.  He  rose  at 
daylight,  was  variously  occupied  with  business  during  the  day,  and 
usually  studied  till  eleven  or  twelve  at  night.  Moderately  active,  and 
temperate. 

The  urine,  including  that  passed  at  stool,  was  collected  to  half-past 
eight  A.M.  daily.  Its  specific  gravity  was  determined  by  a  glass  urino- 
meter,  the  errors  of  which  were  known,  and  which  kept  its  adjustment 
throughout ;  the  solids  were  calculated  by  Christison's  formula.  The 
amount  of  ursmatine  was  ascertained  by  Yogel's  scale,  as  given  by 
Thudichum,*  a  constant  thickness  of  four  inches  being  employed,  the 
containing- vessel  being  of  dear  white  glass ;  and  when  the  specimen 
presented  the  least  haze,  it  was  filtered  before  testing  its  colour.  It 
was  also  examined  daily  for  uroglaucine  and  urrhodine;  traces  of  these 
were  always  present,  but  never  to  such  an  extent  as  to  influence  the 
colour  derived  from  the  unematine.  During  the  observations  small 
quantities  of  purpurine  were  occasionally  seen,  but  impure  nitric  acid 
gave  no  indications  of  bilious  impregnation. 
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The  following  table  (Table  A)  contains  the  results.  The  qnantiti« 
of  fluid  are  given  in  cubic  centimetres,  and  the  weight  of  the  solids  in 
grammes.  The  amount  of  ursematine  is  expressed  in  units  of  Yogel's 
scale;  the  other  columns  need  no  explanation. 

These  results  show  that  when  the  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  ap- 
proaches saturation,  much  more  of  the  fluid  imbibed  passes  off"  by  the 
kidneys  than  when  the  air  is  drier;  the  remainder  of  course  is  thrown 
off  by  the  lungs,  skin,  and  bowels,  but  unless  there  be  diarrhcea,  the 
last  may  be  disregarded.  The  quantity  of  solids  also  is  materially 
affected  by  the  amount  of  hygrometric  moisture  in  the  air,  increasing 
with  the  urine,  but  not  proportionately. 

This  table  (A)  gives  the  averages  for  considerable  periods  only. 
Table  B,  which  contains  similar  facts  for  four  consecutive  periods  of 
three  days  each,  shows  that  the  changes  are  even  more  remarkable 
from  day  to  day. 

The  period  preceding  the  3rd  July  was  fine ;  that  between  the  3rd 
and  6th  July  was  very  rainy,  with  squally  windy  weather;  that  from 
the  6th  to  the  9th  was  much  more  settled ;  and  that  from  the  9th  to 
the  12th  dry,  warm,  and  agreeably  fresh.  The  influence  of  these  changes 
on  the  urinary  secretion  is  very  marked,  and  embraces  the  solids  as 
well  as  the  watery  part  of  the  secretion.  Similar  variations  are  con- 
stantly taking  place  with  changes  of  weather,  though  within  the  limits 
of  these  observations  there  was  no  other  instance  in  which  the  ex- 
tremes of  dampness  and  dryness  came  so  close  together. 

While  these  observations  were  going  on,  it  was  found  that  mode- 
rately active  exercise  (other  things  remaining  the  same)  diminished 
the  quantity  of  urinary  fluid  and  solids,  while  it  increased  most  mate- 
rially the  action  of  the  skin  and  lungs.  As  it  is  well  established  that 
exercise  increases  the  waste  of  the  tissues,  the  elimination  by  the  skin 
and  lungs  must  have  increased  sufficiently,  not  only  to  throw  off  a 
quantity  of  effete  matter  equal  to  that  produced  by  the  exertion,  hot, 
in  addition,  a  portion  of  that  which,  without  it,  woiild  have  passed  off 
by  the  kidneys. 

It  seems  the  general  opinion  that  the  unpleasant  feelings  many 
persons  experience  in  damp  weather,  and  their  proneness  to  disease 
during  it,  are  owing  to  the  rapid  removal  of  electricity  from  the  sur- 
face. Without  questioning  such  removal,  the  &cts  stated  indicate 
that  impeded  function  of  the  skin  and  lungs,  while  the  vicarious  action 
of  the  kidneys  supplies  their  place  but  imperfectly,  are  intimately  con- 
oemed  in  producing  the  malaise  and  proneness  to  disease  observed  at 
such  times.  The  influence  of  exercise,  too,  is  beneficial,  not  only  by 
causing  a  greater  waste  of  tissue,  but  also  by  ensuring  a  more  pofect 
elimination  of  the  effete  materials,  by  exalting  the  excreting  functions 
of  the  lungs  and  skin. 

The  large  quantity  of  ursematine  habitually  formed,  deserves  parti- 
cular attention.  Yogel  estimates  the  unematine  excreted  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  by  a  healthy  adult,  in  Europe,  at  from  three  to  six  units 
of  his  scale,  and  on  the  average  at  4*8.*    These  observations  give  a 

*  ThQ<liohiiia*f  Pathology  of  the  Urine,  p.  197. 
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steady  average  of  about  two  and  a  Iialf  times  greater;  thongli  some  of 
this  might  be  attribnted  to  indiyidoal  pecoliaritj,  yet  the  diffmnee 
seems  more  than  can  be  accounted  for  on  that  supposition,  and  may 
be  fairly  referred  to  the  effect  of  climate.  The  alvine  discharges  pie- 
sent  characters  somewhat  analogous,  which  will  be  noticed  below. 

If  a  few  drops  of  urine  be  added  carefully  to  hydrochloric  add  in 
a  test  tube,  a  colour  varying  from  deep  blue,  through  different  shades 
of  purple,  to  red,  may  often  be  seen  along  the  line  of  junction.  Tios 
arises  from  uroxanthiue,  or  rather  its  derivatives^  uroglaucine  and 
urrhodine,  in  varying  proportions.  Nearly  every  specimen  of  urine 
examined  for  the  purpose,  whether  from  sick  or  well,  presented  traces 
of  these,  though  at  times  the  quantity  was  both  larger  smd  more  con- 
stant. Thus,  up  to  the  beginning  of  1859,  urrhodine  particulariy 
attracted  attention  from  its  frequency  and  quantity,  bat  at  that  time 
it  diminished  rather  suddenly,  and  continued  scanty  in  most  cases 
uutil  the  early  months  of  the  present  year  (1860).  Soon  after  tha 
diminution  cases  of  fever  presented  an  early  and  unusual  degree  of  Ust- 
derness  over  the  liver,  and  depth  of  bilious  suffusion,  characters  they 
began  to  lose  only  in  1860.  These  colouring  matters  were  not  met 
with  in  very  large  quantity  at  any  time,  unless  hepatic  derangement 
were  present,  but  when  that  led  to  deep  bilious  imjHregnation  of  the 
system,  they  were  never  found  to  be  copious. 

Hippuric  acid  is  another  constituent  of  the  urine  in  Jamaica,  which 
is  found  in  large  quantity  in  both  the  white  and  dark  races,  whether 
sick  or  well.  I  first  detected  it  in  August,  1848.  I  have  since  ex- 
amined the  urine  for  it  in  one  hundred  and  tm  instances,  and  found  it 
in  every  one.  These  cases  embraced  Europeans,  and  Creoles  of  all 
colours,  and  persons  who  were  healthy  as  well  as  others  who  were 
labouring  under  different  forms  of  disease.  It  was  found  as  constantlj 
in  the  urine  of  healthy  European  soldiers  stationed  at  Newcastle,  nearly 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  as  of  those  who  resided  in  the  low 
ground.  Few,  if  any,  of  these  persons  could  have  taken  bmzoic  acid, 
unless  it  were  contained  in  the  yams,  or  other  vegetables  composing 
part  of  their  food,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  detected 
in  these. 

The  quantity  of  hippuric  acid  is  usually  so  considerable,  that  if  the 
urine  be  concentrated  by  evaporation  over  a  water-bath  to  one-eighth 
of  its  bulk,  then  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  set  amde  for 
twenty-four  hours,  a  pretty  copious  deposit  of  crystals  of  hippuric  and 
uric  acids  will  be  found  on  the  bottom  of  the  vesseL  The  cr3r8ta]8  are 
usually  in  the  form  of  elongated  plates,  or  needles,  derived  from  an 
oblique  rhombic  prism,  though,  by  solution  in  water  and  slow  evapora- 
tion, more  distinctly  prismatic  forms  are  obtained.  These  crystals 
presented  a  brilliant  appearance  with  polarized  light;  they  were 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When 
dissolved  in  lime-water,  and  the  fluid  allowed  to  evaporate,  many  of 
the  varieties  of  crystals  figured  by  Kobin  and  Verdeil  as  hlppurate  of 
lime  (Atlas,*  planch  xxL  fig.  2)  were  seen.   With  polarized  light  theae 
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preeeoted  a  yery  brilliant  yeUowlah-whiie  ooloar.     These  cbaractera 
sufficiently  indicate  hippuric  acid. 

The  easiest  method  of  determining  the  presence  of  this  acid  in  any 
•peoimen  of  urine  (supposing  it  to  be  present  in  sufficient  quantity)  is 
to  place  a  couple  of  drops  on  a  slip  of  glass,  and  add  a  drop  of  hydro- 
chloric acid;  the  mixture  is  then  allowed  to  evaporate,  when  the 
crystals  of  hippuric  acid  may  be  distinguished,  with  more  or  less  uric 
acid,  according  to  circumstances,  scattered  through  the  specimen. 
Sometimes,  howcTer,  the  specimen  remains  fluid,  though  exposed  to  a 
dzy  atmosphere  for  days ;  if  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  be  added  to  such, 
a  rapid  crystallization  in  general  takes  place,  and  the  hippuric  acid 
appears  in  another  form. 

If  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  be  added  in  the  first  instance,  instead  of  the 
hydrochloric,  the  crystallization  presents  a  different,  though  very 
characteristic  appearance.  As  the  fluid  becomes  concentrated,  crystals 
cf  hippuric  acid  form  at  various  points  round  the  extreme  margin, 
firom  whence  needle-like  prolongations  shoot  oat  nearly  parallel  to  the 
margin,  and  crystals  of  nitrate  of  urea  are  quickly  deposited  among 
them.  These  extend  on  either  side  of  the  point  from  which  they 
started,  until  they  meet  with  those  from  the  neighbouring  centres  of 
crystallization,  when  they  stop,  leaving  a  well-defined  separation 
between  them  ;  and  as  the  fluid  in  the  centre  evaporates,  the  crystal- 
lization extends  towards  that,  the  greater  part  of  the  solids  being 
deposited  round  the  sides,  and  the  centre  being  left  nearly  bare. 
Needle-like  crystals  of  hippuric  acid  may  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
masSy  with  a  close  resemblance  to  a  bundle  of  the  leafless  branches  of 
broom,  while  the  intermixture  of  that  acid  and  nitrate  of  urea  bears  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  plumes  of  ostrich  feathers.  A  microscope 
is  necessary  for  distinguishing  these  characters ;  they  may  be  seen  with 
a  power  of  60,  and  with  one  of  100  they  are  quite  distinct.  With 
polarized  light  the  appearance  is  very  brilliant.  In  every  case  in  which 
urine  was  examined  for  hippuric  acid,  one  or  both  of  these  methods 
was  employed,  and  the  quantity  was  always  sufficient  to  give  decided 
indications  of  its  presence,  and  often  was  copious.  In  the  majority  of 
instances,  crystals  of  uric  acid  were  found  also,  but  occasionally  none 
were  visible. 

It  was  observed  in  the  course  of  the  examinations  from  which  the 
above  fActa  were  obtained,  that  portions  of  mrine  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  remained  fluid  for  days,  even  though  the  temperature  was 
high  and  the  air  dry.  This  seemed  owing  to  the  medicine  taken  in 
some  instances,  but  at  other  times  every  specimen  examined,  whether 
from  a  healthy  or  sick  individual,  and  for  many  weeks  in  succession, 

S resented  the  same  character.  This  peculiarity  was  obviously  attri- 
atable  to  the  presence  of  some  of  the  more  deliquescent  salts,  and 
from  its  being  so  general,  was  in  all  probability  connected  with  some 
of  those  influences  called  epidemic,  of  which  as  yet  we  know  so  little. 
Its  mention  here  may  induce  others  who  have  the  opportunity,  to 
prosecute  the  investigation. 

The  colour  of  the  alvine  discharges  is  usually  considered  to  be  do- 
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riTed  from  bOe,  and  though  doubts  have  been  from  time  to  time 
thrown  out  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion,  it  still  maintains  iti 
ascendancy.  Holland,  in  his  *  Medical  Notes  and  Hefioctions'  (second 
edition),  suggested  that  the  colour  of  the  discharges  from  the  boweli 
was  much  more  owing  to  the  secretion  of  the  colon  than  to  the  bile. 
Osborne*  supposes  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  can 
secrete  dark  bile,  though  the  bile-ducts  be  obstructed.  Frerichs  states 
in  his  sijcth  observation,  that 

'*  The  colour  of  the  stools  was  somewhat  brownish,  not  owing,  howerer,  to 
the  admixture  of  bile-pigment,  but,  as  shown  by  the  microscope,  to  nomerous 
epithelial  cells  containing  pigment  derived  from  the  mucous  membrane  and 
glands  of  the  intestine."'!' 

The  following  observation  is  more  to  the  purpoee.  A  gentleman  in 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  had  an  attack  of  diarrhoea  at  five  A.1L,  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th  February,  1860.  This  was  followed  by  much 
irritation  and  soreness  along  the  transverse  and  descending  colon, 
which  continued  during  the  day.  There  was  another  loose  motion 
about  eight  A.M.,  of  a  deep  dark  brown  colour,  like  very  thin  fiBCulent 
matter,  a  portion  of  which  was  obtained  without  admixture  with  uriiM. 
Under  the  microscope  this  was  found  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
glandular  epithelium,  either  separate  or  contained  in  distinct  tube* 
casts  ;  there  were  a  few  pieces  of  the  inner  husk  of  wheat,  and  some 
of  the  pulp  of  fresti  figs,  eaten  the  previous  day.  The  epithelial  0611% 
whether  separate  or  in  casts,  were  almost  all  deeply  tinged  with  ft 
brown  colour ;  no  blood  globule  was  seen  among  them.  The  cokNir 
of  the  evacuation  was  altogether  owing  to  the  epithelium  it  contained. 
These  facts  are  conclusive  as  to  the  possibility  of  colouring  matter 
being  obtained  from  the  intestine,  and  they  indicate  pretty  clearly  the 
extent  concerned. 

If  a  portion  of  an  ordinary  formed  fiaeculent  evacuation  be  examined, 
it  will  be  found  to  contain  portions  of  partly  digested  articles  of  food, 
such  as  muscular  fibre,  li^mentous  substances,  starch  granules,  with 
quantities  of  other  matters  which  seem  little  changed,  such  as  vegetable 
cells,  inner  husk  of  wheat,  &c  ;  besides  these,  however,  a  large 
quantity  of  granular  matter,  of  glandular  epithelium  more  or  lees 
granular,  and  even  of  portions  of  tube-casts  filled  with  a  similar 
epithelium,  are  to  be  seen  throughout  the  specimen.  The  tube-casts 
are  generally  in  short  fragments,  and  many  portions  may  be  detected, 
some  sideways,  others  presenting  an  end  only.  This  epithelium  and 
granular  matter  is  all  impregnated  with  a  brown  pigment,  and  is 
usually  the  only  colouring  matter  to  be  seen,  and  nitric  acid  does  not 
produce  in  it  the  characteristic  reaction  of  bile. 

The  colour  of  the  alvine  evacuations  of  the  white  races  who  baTO 
resided  for  some  years  in  a  warm  climate  is  habitually  much  daiker 
than  in  colder  countries,  and  this  though  the  food  contain  no  colouring 
matter  to  affect  them.  On  first  proceeding  to  the  tropics  the  change 
comes  on  gradually,  and  perhaps  may  not  be  £urly  developed  for  aeyeral 

•  Dablin  Jonmml,  Feb.  186S. 
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yeava,  nor  until  the  individual  may  have  undergone  one  or  more  attacks 
of  fever;  and,  on  his  return  to  a  cold  climate  a  retrograde  change 
occurs,  the  colour  becoming  perceptibly  lighter  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  though  it  is  probable  the  change  may  continue  for  much 
longer. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation,  that  those  portions  of  the 
sur&ce  which  are  exposed  to  the  light  become  in  a  few  years  very 
swarthy  in  the  white  races  in  warm  climates;  the  same  is  observed  to 
a  minor  degree  in  warm  weather  in  temi)erate  climates.  In  the  former, 
however,  residents  of  some  standing  oilen  present  a  change  of  colour 
in  portions  of  the  surface  not  exposed  to  light,  if  there  have  been  any 
irritation  applied  to  them ;  thus,  cicatrices  of  ulcers,  parts  which  have 
been  blistered,  or  even  slight  abrasions,  become  covered  with  a  cuticle 
of  a  more  or  less  deep  brown,  quite  distinguishable  from  that  of  the 
neighbouring  skin.  If  a  portion  of  such  cuticle  be  examined  micro- 
scopically, the  colour  is  found  to  l>e  owing  to  numerous  dark  or  blackish- 
brown  pigment  granules  in  the  epithelial  cells,  in  nowise  distin- 
gniidhable,  save  in  their  being  less  numerous,  from  those  which  give  the 
L<>lonr  to  the  skin  of  the  dark  races.  This  tendency  to  the  deposition 
«*r  pigment  in  the  surfeuie  epithelium  continues,  io  persons  who  have 
re-^ided  long  in  warm  climates,  often  for  years  after  their  return  to 
ooMer  countries. 

It  seems  now  generally  admitted  that  uromatine  and  the  other  dark 
pigments  are  derived  from  the  hssmatine  of  the  blood.  The  facts  above 
detailed  show  that  much  more  of  this  is  thrown  out  of  the  system  in 
a  given  time  in  a  warm  climate  than  in  a  colder  one,  but  that  the 
capability  of  throwing  it  out  is  only  acquired  after  a  somewhat  pro- 
longed residence;' and,  after  a  return  to  the  colder  climate,  the  habit 
is  only  got  rid  of  gradually,  and  perhaps  never  completely. 

Acclimatization  consists  of  such  a  change  in  the  actions  going  on  in 
the  system  as  enables  the  individual  to  live  in  any  given  climate,  with 
less  liability  to  disease,  or  less  chance  of  being  injuriously  affected  by 
it  when  contracted,  than  on  his  first  immigrating  to  that  climate.  A 
profuse  excretion  of  hsematine  is  one  of  these  actions,  and  a  very 
striking,  though  by  no  means  the  only  one ;  yet,  while  acclimated 
persons  rid  the  system  of  this  by  one  or  more  of  the  methods  described, 
the  more  important  diseases  of  those  unacclimated  generally  present  it 
in  some  form  of  morbid  deposition  or  discharge. 

To  commence  with  the  black  races,  they  present  an  extensive  outlet 
for  the  hsraiatine  in  the  pigment-loaded  epithelium  of  the  skin ;  and, 
so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  when  in  health,  neither  their  urine  nor 
alvine  discharges  are  nearly  so  dark  as  in  acclimated  Europeans.  In 
sickness,  however,  these  often  become  much  darker,  and  if  long-con- 
tinued, or  if  there  be  much  purulent  or  mucus  discharge,  the  colour  of 
the  surface  becomes  much  lighter.  On  the  functions  assuming  their 
natural  character,  or  the  morbid  discharge  ceasing,  the  original  depth 
of  colour  of  the  surface  soon  reappears,  from  the  pigment  resuming  its 
natural  outlet. 

On  the  inhabitant  of  a  temperate  climate  proceeding  to  the  tropics. 
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Deitber  the  urine  nor  the  alvine  discharges  nSbrd  a  sufficient  outlet  at 
first  for  the  altered  hematine,  and  there  is  usually  much  more  ini- 
tation  of  the  skin  and  feeling  of  oppression  from  the  sense  of  heat, 
even  though  the  individual  maj  live  moderately,  than  he  ezperieDoa 
a  few  years  after,  when  the  evacuations  are  more  highly  chained  with 
pigment.  The  more  serious  diseases  of  the  recent  immigrant,  too, 
such  as  yellow  fever  and  dysentery,  are  characterized  by  excessive 
elimination  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood ;  while  in  remittat 
fever  the  hsmatine  is  often  deposited  largely  in  the  spleen  and  livar, 
and  sometimes  in  the  brain,  or  elsewhere. 

In  females,  the  uterus  is  an  organ  for  the  elimination  of  a  material 
rich  in  hsematine.  In  warm  climates  they  are  particularly  subject  to 
excessive  menstrual  discharges  and  affections  of  the  uterus,  of  which 
no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  offered  hith^to.  When  yelloir 
fever  is  prevaJent,  too,  the  mortality  among  women  is  generally  maeh 
less  than  among  men ;  and  when  the  female  is  affected  with  tropical 
fever,  every  practitioner  must  have  observed  that  when  the  menstmal 
discharge  came  on,  the  fever  almost  always  disap})eared.  The  £u^ 
detailed  in  this  paper  offer  so  fieur  a  reasonable  explanation  of  these  p^ 
culiarities,  though  confessedly  an  incomplete  one. 

I  have  detailed  above  some  of  the  results  of  my  tropical  experienoe^ 
and  have  attempted  to  deduce  from  them  conclusions  bearing  on  the 
question  of  acclimatization,  with  what  success  others  must  determineL 
Though  so  much  prominence  be  given  to  the  removal  from  the  system 
of  the  products  of  h»matine,  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that 
that  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  one  of  a  series  of  actions,  and  in  all 
probability  as  one  of  the  least  important  of  that  series;  but  bdng 
within  our  cognisance,  it  was  advisable  to  develops  its  relatioiw. 
Should  these  remarks  induce  others  to  follow  up  the  subject  of  accli- 
matization, or  to  use  their  opportunities  to  determine  the  effect  of 
epidemic  influences  on  the  system,  my  object  in  laying  them  before  the 
profession  will  be  attained. 

Abt  IL 

Unusual  Caeea  ofFaisoning.    By  Francis  Oq8IOzi»  MJ>^ 

Aberdeen.     Fart  L 


Case  I. — FcUal  poisoning  by  VudfaMnriaUhss  :  suicide. — On  the  mom.' 

ing  of  the  9th  of  March,  1858,  Margaret  McB >  a  miU-w<Mrker  in 

Aberdeen,  swallowed,  with  a  suicidal  intention,  an  unasoertaiiied 
quantity  of  the  matter  scraped  off  from  the  points  of  lucifer-matchei 
in  her  apartment.  When  seen  by  Dr.  Nicol,  of  the  Aberdeen  Royal 
Infirmary,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  she  was  su&ring  from 
nausea  and  retchings  of  watery  fluid,  and  complained  of  thirst  and 
pain  in  the  epigastrium.  There  was  marked  psdlor  of  the  frce^  her 
extremities  were  cold,  and  her  pulse  was  weak  and  almost  imperoep* 
tible.  Next  day,  in  addition  to  the  above  symptoms,  she  had  at  timet 
cramps  of  the  legs.  The  sickness,  pain,  and  vomiting  oontinned  with 
little  intermission,  without  any  movement  of  the  bowels^  till  the  13th, 
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-when  stapor  came  on,  and  after  a  sQcceaaion  of  piercing  acreams,  and 
strong  clenching  of  the  hands,  she  sank  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon. 
At  the  inspection  of  the  body  on  the  15th  of  March,  the  following 
appearances  were  noted  by  us :  Its  non-dependent  parts  generally, 
including  the  lips,  pale ;  its  dependent  parts  and  the  nails,  Uvid ;  the 
joints  rigid,  the  countenance  placid,  the  eyes  sunk,  the  pupils  dilated. 
There  were  greenish  patches  on  the  sides  of  the  belly ;  the  scalp  was 
natural ;  the  fornix  and  thalami  nervorum  opticorum  were  somewhat 
softened,  as  was  the  cerebellum  generally.  The  grey  matter  of  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  brain  was  redder  than  usual;  spine,  natural  The 
mucous  coat  of  the  larynx  and  upper  part  of  the  trachea  was  dyed  of 
a  uniform  deep  red,  without  perceptible  vascular  injection.  The  air- 
tube,  on  being  laid  open,  exhaled  a  distinct  phosphoric  odour,  and  when 
removed  and  carried  into  a  dark  comer  of  the  room  gave  out  a  white 
light.  A  large  fibrinous  clot  occupied  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart 
and  the  bloodvessels  connected  with  it;  lungs  much  congested  with 
dark  fluid  blood;  rounded  patches  of  effused  blood,  vatying  in  size 
fh>m  the  breadth  of  small  ^ot  to  that  of  a  horse-bean,  in  the  loose 
tissue  outside  the  oesophagus,  and  on  'the  upper  sur&ce  of  the  dia- 
phragm. On  opening  the  stomach,  the  phosphoric  odour  was  again 
perceived,  as  in  the  trachea ;  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  congested  with 
dark  fluid  blood,  the  blood  here  and  elsewhere  being  almost  black. 

Case  IL — Poisoning  hy  "  phosphor  paste :"  suicide :  faJtaL — Janet 

R or  M ,  an  Aberdeen  pauper,  aged  fifty- three,  living  alone, 

was  found  in  bed  by  a  neighbour,  on  the  22nd  of  December,  1858,  in 
an  almost  insensible  state,  with  a  matter  of  an  indigo- blue  colour  oozing 
out  at  one  comer  of  her  mouth,  which  this  person  wiped  away  with  a 
bit  of  white  cotton  rag.  Dr.  Jackson  was  then  called  in,  who  found 
the  woman  unable  to  give  any  account  of  herself,  and  death  followed 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  without  any  marked  symptoms  presenting 
themselves. 

At  the  post-mortem  inspection  (thirty-six  hours  after  death),  for 
permission  to  assist  at  which  1  was  indebted  to  Dr.  Jackson,  we  found 
the  countenance  placid,  the  pupils  natural,  the  lips  blue,  the  joints 
rigid,  the  front  of  the  body  pale,  and  its  dependent  parts  livid.  The 
scalp  was  bloody ;  the  encephalon  and  top  of  the  spinal  column  natural ; 
the  pharynx  and  upper  part  of  the  gullet  were  of  an  uniform  deep  red ; 
the  larynx,  trachea,  and  the  left  bronchial  tubes  were  filled  with  frothy 
mucus;  the  blood,  in  a  clotted  state,  was  accumulated  in  grater  quan- 
tity in  the  right  than  in  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart ;  the  interior  of 
the  stomach  uniformly  reddened,  the  redness  deepest  towards  the  py- 
lorus; the  duodenum  intensely  reddened,  with  minute  injection  of  its 
smaller  arteries;  the  other  viscera  presenting  nothing  unusual.  On 
laying  open  the  cavities  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  as  well  as  the 
stomach,  a  distinct  phosphoric  odour  was  at  once  perceived.  The 
stomach  contained  about  four  fluid  ounces  of  a  thick  brownish 
pulpy  liquid,  and  small  patches  of  bluish,  soft  semi-solid  matter  adhered 
to  different  parts  of  its  walls.     When  introduced  into  a  bottle,  and 
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taken  to  a  dark  comer  of  the  room,  the  sur&ce  of  the  floid  from  the 
stomach  was  perceived  to  be  distinctly  luminoim.  The  blue  solid  taka 
from  its  wall  corresponded  on  examination  with  that  on  the  cottoa 
rag  with  which  the  mouth  had  been  wiped  before  the  woman's  deatli, 
and  with  the  remaining  contents  of  a  jar,  almost  empty,  of  the  sub- 
stance sold  as  "  phosphor  paste,"  found  in  her  apartment  when  first 
entered  before  her  death. 

Case  III. — Foiaonmg  with  bichromate  qf  potass :  suicide :  /atoL'^ 

Mary  Ann  N ,  an  unmarried  woman,  aged  twenty-three,  in  chai^ 

of  a  wool-mill    at  G ,  in  the    county  of  Aberdeen,  about  six 

o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  November,  1859,  called  up  the 
servants  of  the  establishment  to  their  work,  at  which  time  she  ap- 
peared to  them  in  her  usual  health  and  spirits.  About  half  an  boor 
after,  however,  she  complained  of  illness,  and  stated  that  she  bad 
swallowed  "  a  good  piece"  of  a  stuff  used  at  the  works  (the  bichromate 
of  potass).  Some  train  oil  was  then  procured  and  given  to  her,  tbe 
ingestion  of  which  was  speedily  followed  by  severe  retchings  and 
vomiting.  To  this  succeeded*  abdominal  pains  and  coldness  of  tbe 
extremities,  the  vomiting  continuing,  with  frequent  dejections  of  duk 
coffee-coloured  stools,  tUl  a  little  before  her  death  at  three  p.m.  of  tbe 
same  day. 

At  the  post-mortem  inspection,  undertaken  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber, along  with  Dr.Keid,  of  Aberdeen,  and  Mr.  Davidson,  surgeon,  of  Old 
Kayne,  the  following  particulars  were  noticed :  The  countenance  calm, 
the  pupils  natural,  the  joints  rigid,  the  forepart  of  the  body  generally 
pale,  the  nails  blue,  the  dependent  parts  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  red- 
dish, abdominal  wall  depressed.     The  scalp  was  bloodless ;  the  cere- 
bral veins  and  sinuses  deeply  loaded  with  dark  fluid  blood;  blood,  in 
greater  quantity  than  usual,  in  the  interior  of  the  brain;  notbing 
unusual  in  the  mouth,  throat,  or  air-passages;  right  cavities  of  tbe 
heart  gorged  with  dark  fluid  blood,  with  a  little  blood  of  the  same 
character  in  its  left  auricle  and  ventricle;  lungs  a  good  deal  congested; 
slight  vascular  injection  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  oesophagus  near 
its  lower  end ;  sixteen  fluid  ounces  of  a  thick  reddish-brown  liquid  in 
the  stomach,  the  inner  coat  of  which  was  wanting  over  its  cardiac  half, 
portions  of  its  middle  coat  being  also  absent  here  and  there  at  tbe 
same  part  of  the  organ ;  the  lining  of  the  remaining  half  of  the  sto- 
mach, here  almost  entire,  dotted  with  irregular  patches  of  a  ch^ny-red 
or  reddish-brown  colour;  the  whole  of  this  viscus,viewed  from  within,  pre- 
sented a  uniform  red  colour,  and  the  same  uniform  redness  existed  along 
the  entire  inner  surface  of  the  smaller  intestine,  large  patches  of  wbicb 
were  also  seen  to  be  minutely  injected ;  a  bloody  fluid,  in  some  quan- 
tity, occupied  several  of  the  bends  of  the  duodenum  and  jejunum; 
kidneys  a  good  deal  congested ;  a  large  dot  of  blood  in  the  left  ovaiy; 
a  cavity,  lined  with  a  firm  white  membrane,  in  the  right  ovary ;  lining 
of  the  uterus  of  a  uniform  deep  red.* 

•  We  were  informed  in  this  case  that,  tboafirh  known  to  hara  bad  nippraision  of  tbe 
menses  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  months,  this  yoonir  woman  had  her  shift  stained  with  m«^ 
strual  blood  at  the  time  of  her  death,  and  with  this  the  state  of  the  genitals  at  the  iBspe^ 
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The  fluid  from  the  stomach  of  N ,  on  a  subsequent  chemical 

examination  by  two  of  us,  was  found  to  be  saturated  with  bichromate 
of  potass,  while  crystals  of  the  same  salt  had  settled  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  into  which  it  had  been  transferred  ;  and  that  of  this  poison, 
taken  altogether,  it  was  estimated  that  the  stomach  after  death  must 
have  contained  above  half  a  drachm.  Bichromate  of  potass  was  like- 
wise detected  by  us  in  some  vomited  matters  which  had  been  preserved, 
in  which  we  were  rather  surprised  at  detecting  the  portion  of  the 
mucous  coat  found  wanting  in  the  stomach,  and  this  almost  in  an 
entire  state. 

Case  IY. — Accidental  poisomng  hy  corrosive  sublimate :  /atal. — On 
the  evening  of  the  24th  January,  1860,  William  H.,  a  small  farmer, 
at  B.  of  L.,  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  carried  home  with  him  what 
he  supposed  to  be  a  "  Physic  powder"  (compound  powder  of  jalap), 
but  for  which  a  grocer  and  druggist  in  his  neighbourhood  had  substi- 
tuted by  mistake  what  was  afterwards  discovered  to  be  two  drachms 
of  corrosive  sublimate.  This  H.  soon  after  swallowed,  and  had  no 
sooner  done  so,  than  he  called  out  that  "  he  was  burned,"  and 
threw  himself  on  a  sofa  in  great  pain.  Warm  water  was  drunk 
by  him  freely,  and  two  hours  after,  the  whites  of  two  eggs  were 
given  him.  The  diluents  brought  on  copious  vomiting.  At  noon  on 
the  following  day,  when  seen  by  a  medical  gentleman,  he  complained 
of  burning  pain  in  his  stomach  and  bowels,  and  seemed  much  depressed. 
His  death,  however,  did  not  take  place  till  the  28th  of  January, 
at  3  oclock  P.M.  For  the  last  twenty-four  hours  the  urine  had  been 
wholly  suppi^essed. 

The  deceased,  it  was  learned,  had  suffered  occasionally  from  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  but  otherwise  was  known  to  be  of  active  habits,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  tolerably  good  health. 

At  the  inspection  of  the  body  on  the  30th  of  January,  in  company 
with  Dr.  M anson  of  Banf^  the  features  were  observed  to  be  calm,  the 
lips  and  forepart  of  the  body  generally  pale,  the  sides  of  the  belly 
greenish,  the  dependent  parts  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  reddish,  the  pupils 
natural,  the  joints  rigid.  The  scalp  was  bloodless ;  the  cerebral  mass 
generally  firmer  and  paler  than  usual ;  there  was  a  bluish  line,  inclin- 
ing to  purple,  on  the  gums  close  to  the  necks  of  several  of  the  teeth  ; 
the  tongue,  palate,  and  isthmus  of  the  fauces,  pale  and  glazed ;  the 
larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi  pretty  uniformly  reddened,  the  redness 
increasing  in  intensity  as  the  latter  subdivided  within  the  tissue  of  the 
lungs.  Frothy  mucus,  with  minute  air-bubbles,  in  the  lower  end  of 
the  trachea.  Both  lungs  oedematous,  the  fluid  in  the  right  lung  bloody  ; 
right  cavities  of  the  heart  filled  with  dark  fluid  blood.  Lefl  cavities 
of  the  heart  almost  empty ;  portions  of  the  outer  covering  of  the 
oesophagus  injected,  mucous  lining  of  the  same  tube  at  its  lower  end 

tion  corresponded.  In  connexion  with  this  it  was  observed  by  ns  that  though  she  prr  • 
■ented  none  of  the  indications  of  a  recent  or  earlier  pregnancy  or  delivery,  the  brown  lira 
so  generally  met  with  in  pregnant,  and  so  rarely  in  virgin  females,  was  very  distinctly 
marked  along  the  centre  of  the  belly,  from  the  nmbilicus  to  the  pabiA. 

56-zxviii.  '1^ 
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'wanting.  Deficiency  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  at  its  great 
'*  cul  de  sac/*  The  wall  of  the  stomach  at  the  smaller  ^  col  de  sac"  consi- 
derably thickened  from  a  deposit  of  altered  blood  of  considerable 
tenacity  interposed  betwixt  its  inner  and  middle  coata  The  first 
fifteen  inches  of  the  smaller  intestine  considerably  reddened  and  in- 
jected ;  its  inner  coat  softened ;  and  portions  of  it  absent.  The  csecuni 
thickened  to  the  same  extent  as  the  smaller  "  cul  de  sac"  of  the  stomach; 
but  without  the  same  distinct  or  coloured  deposit.  Interior  of  the 
rectum  reddened,  with  rounded  patches  of  effused  blood  of  the  size  of 
a  hemp  seed  imder  its  lining  membrane. 

A  few  days  subsequently,  with  the  able  co-operation  of  Mr.  Brazier, 
of  the  Aberdeen  University,  by  the  employment  of  gold  and  zinc  wires, 
mercurial  deposits  were  obtained  from  portions  of  this  person's  liyer, 
stomach,  and  smaller  and  larger  intestines ;  as  well  aa,  though  leas 
distinctly,  from  a  couple  of  ounces  of  his  blood ;  deposits  which,  after 
sublimation,  took  the  characteristic  red  when  exposed  to  the  vapour 
of  iodine. 

Case  Y. — Poisoning  hy  strychnine  :  suicide :  /cUaL — At  7  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  March,  1860,  James  H ^aged  thirty- 
two,  an  innkeeper  at  H ,  was  seen  in  bed  in  what  was  described  as 

a  fit,  which  after  subsiding,  speedily  returned,  during  which  time  be 
was  said  to  have  ^*  struggled  a  good  deal."  About  an  hour  after  the 
first  seizure,  he  was  attended  by  Drs.  Wilson  and  Grant,  of  Himtlj, 
who  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  action  of  an  emetic,  and  who,  from  the 
condition  they  found  him  in,  considered  that  he  was  labouring  under 
symptoms  of  poisoning  by  strychnine.  The  fits  after  this  continued 
to  recur  with  increasing  severity  till  half-past  10  P.lf.y  when  he  died. 
The  first  fit  occurred  five  minutes  after  taking  a  powder  in  his 
possession,  on  which  he  exclaimed  that  he  was  "  right  strange,"  and  oa 
its  recurrence  that  "  he  was  ill  again." 

At  the  inspection  forty-eight  hours  after  death,  the  undemoted 
particulars  were  observed  by  us :  Face  reddish ;  naila,  front  of  the 
neck,  shoulders,  and  the  dependent  parts  of  the  head  and  trunk,  Uvid. 
Features  placid.  Pupils  natural.  Joints  stifi^  Elbows  half-beut; 
on  their  forcible  extension,  continuing  relaxed  for  some  time,  but  after* 
wards  contracting  and  stiffening.  Instep  more  arched  than  usual 
Fingers  and  thumbs  slightly  flexed  Scalp  bloody.  From  two  to  three 
drachms  of  blood,  partly  fluid,  partly  clotted,  in  the  left  cerebral  ventricle. 
Sinuses  at  the  base  of  the  brain  unusually  loaded  with  dark  fluid  blood. 
Fluid  blood  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  in  considerable  quantity  in 
the  trachea.  About  a  third  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung,  and  a 
smaller  portion  of  its  lower  lobe,  in  an  ai)oplectic  condition  ;  and  over 
the  latter  part  of  this  lung  the  superficial  cells  ruptured,  and  air 
eflosed  imder  its  pleural  investment.  A  similar  apoplectic  condition 
of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung.  A  large  quantity  of  dark  fluid 
blood  in  the  right,  and  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  the  same  fluid  in 
the  left  cavities  of  the  heart.     Mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  softened 
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and  of  a  dark-browB  colour,  at  its  larger  and  smaller  "  culs  de  sac  f 
the  dark  colour  caused  by  a  thin  layer  of  blood  effused  betwixt  its  inner 
and  middle  coats.  Eleven  ounces  of  a  thick  greyish  fluid  in  the  stomach. 
Slight  redness  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  duodenum  at  its  commence- 
ment. 

On  a  subsequent  chemical  examination  with  the  same  assistance 
as  in  the  last  case,  distinct  indications  of  strychnine  were  readily 
detected  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  in  the  matters  vomited 
during  life ;  as  also,  though  less  distinctly,  from  the  blood  and  from  a 
portion  of  the  Uver. 

Case  VI. — Poisoning  by  strychnine:  accident:  recovery. — Early  on 

the  morning  of  the  21st  of  last  October,  William  H ,  a  boy  of  nine 

years,  on  getting  out  of  bed,  laid  hold  of  some  bread  and  butter  on 
which  a  part  of  one  of  those  powders  sold  as  **  vermin  killers**  had 
been  spread  on  the  previous  evening  by  his  mother,  with  the  intention  of 
destroying  rats,  and  was  in  the  act  of  eating  it  when  the  circumstance  was 
observed  and  his  mouth  forcibly  emptied.  The  remainder  of  the  bread 
and  butter  was  got  rid  of  by  an  emetic  speedily  afterwards,  previous  to 
which,  however,  he  suffered  from  convubive  twitches  of  the  face  and 
arms,*the  pulse  being  at  the  same  time  small  and  wiry ;  these  symptoms 
ceased  on  the  full  action  of  the  emetic. 

Case  VII. — Inhalation  o/ quicklime :  oedema  o/ the  glottis :  tracheo- 
tomy: recovery, — On  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  of  August,  1860,  a 
mason*8  labourer,  in  Aberdeen,  annoyed  at  the  gambols  of  some  youths 
around  a  heap  of  newly-slaked  lime  at  which  he  was  at  work,  seized 
hold  of  A.  M ,  a  boy  of  seven  years,  and  buried  his  fece  for  an  in- 
stant in  the  lime.  The  consequence  was  that  the  boy*s  nostrils,  mouth, 
and  throat  were  filled  with  the  quicklime,  and  he  seemed  suffocating 
till  the  speedy  removal  of  it  from  his  mouth  and  throat  afforded  relietl 

This,  however,  did  not  prove  permanent,  as  the  boy*s  breathing  be- 
came soon  after  again  difficult,  apparently  from  closure  of  the  glottis, 
the  mouth  and  throat  being  intensely  red  and  a  good  deal  swollen. 
About  five  hours  after  the  injury,  the  late  Dr.  J.  Williamson,  who  had 
charge  of  the  case,  fearing  fatal  asphyxia  if  relief  were  not  obtained, 
called  in  Professor  Pirrie  to  perform  the  operation  of  tracheotomy, 
wluch  was  effected  under  chloroform.  It  was  not,  however,  till  six 
days  after  the  operation  that  the  breathing  was  so  far  established 
through  the  natural  opening,  as  to  permit  of  the  removal  of  the  canula, 
after  which  the  wound  healed  readily.* 

*  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  quicklime  acts  on  some  of  the  lower  animals  as 
a  speedy  poison.  Some  years  ago  I  was  called  on  to  determine  the  character  of  a  moist 
mass  of  oatmeal  and  qoicklime,  the  eating  of  which,  laid  down  for  the  purpose,  had,  in  a  few 
boors,  destroyed  eleven  domestic  fowls.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  here,  that  table 
salt  is  naed  for  the  same  purpose,  two  oases  of  which  hare  lately  occurred  in  this  quarter. 
In  one  of  these  the  animals  were  observed,  after  partaking  of  the  salt,  to  run  to  the  water, 
and  soon  after  to  drop  down  dead.  Two  of  them,  when  examined,  had  their  mouths, 
gttiieta,  and  crops  distended  with  a  highly  saline  semi-solid  alimentary  matter,  and  these 
parts  of  the  alimentary  tract  exhibited  a  deep  difiUsed  redness  over  their  i^ole  extent. 
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Case  YIII. — Throwing  vitriol  over  the  person:  recovery,  toi^  ^ 
loss  of  an  eye, — An  old  man  of  the  name  of  Tawse  was  tried  at  the  ks( 
Autumn  Circuit  Court  of  Justiciary  in  Aberdeen,  and,  on  conYictioDf 
sentenced  to  five  years*  penal  servitude,  for  the  crime  of  throwing  sul- 
phuric acid  over  his  wife's  face  with  the  avowed  object  of  blinding  her. 
When  seen  soon  afler,  beside  the  woman's  clothes  being  wetted  with 
the  acid  to  a  large  extent,  the  face,  hands,  and  wrists  were  intensely 
reddened  and  painful,  the  eyelids  much  swollen,  and  the  conjunctive 
injected,  and  blisters  in  wheals  had  already  appeared  on  the  hands. 
After  neutralizing  the  acid  and  carefully  washing  the  parts  affected, 
the  woman  was  removed  to  the  Aberdeen  Infirmary,  where,  after  some 
weeks'  stay,  she  recovered  from  the  bums,  but  only  after  serious  injoiy 
to  one  eye,  and  the  loss  of  the  other  from  the  bureting  of  its  globe. 


Art.  IIL 

An  Analysis  of  Ttoo  Hundred  cmd  Twenty  Cases  of  Pulmonary  Con- 
sumptum.  By  William  Eobinson  Htl^  M.D.  Edin.,  Physician 
to  the  Eastern  Dispensary,  BatL 

ly  publishing  the  following  remarks,  it  is  not  my  object  to  bring  for- 
ward any  original  theories,  or  even  any  new  ideas,  on  the  subject  of  pul- 
monary consumption,  except  so  fieur  as  deductions  from  the  observation 
and  collection  of  groups  of  facts,  independently  of  the  opinions  and 
statements  of  others,  maybe  called  original;  but  I  may  be  able  by 
this  analysis  either  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  others  on  some 
points,  or  to  indicate  erroneous  conclusions  to  which  the  adoption  of 
certain  views  may  lead;  and  by  recording  £Eu;ts  in  connexion  with  a 
particular  disease,  I  may  thus  contribute  one  small  item  to  the  cause 
of  medicine,  inasmuch  as  the  true  principles  of  the  treatment  of 
disease  will  ever  be  more  and  more  developed  accordiog  to  the  correct- 
ness and  extent  of  our  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  its  etiology  and 
pathology,  and  with  the  course  which  particular  diseases  ordinarily  ran. 

To  this  end,  as  in  other  scientific  investigations,  there  are  two 
methods  open  to  the  student  and  investigator,  by  which  he  may  seek 
to  arrive  at  the  truth.  These  are  the  methods  of  indttction  and  de- 
duction;  the  latter  undoubtedly  the  nobler  of  the  two,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  the  shorter,  and  bespeaks  a  thinking  mind  of  such  an  order  as  is 
not  often  met  with ;  but  for  these  very  reasons  it  is  the  least  safe,  as  a 
slight  error  in  the  data  on  which  the  reasoning  is  founded  may  lead  to 
results  very  wide  of  the  truth,  and  if  jiersevered  in,  in  its  application 
to  the  practice  of  physic  regardless  of  practical  results,  may  do  incal- 
culable mischief;  as  an  instance  of  which,  I  would  merely  mention 
here  the  theory  of  the  treatment  of  phthisis  pulmonalis  by  the  hypo- 
phosphites,  which,  grounded  on  a  captious  process  of  deductive  reasoning, 
has  had  the  effect  of  causing  many  to  swallow  drachms  of  the  salts  of 
hypophosphorous  acid  without  deriving  a  reasonable  amount  of  benefit, 
as  will  be  more  particularly  referred  to  by  and  bya 

The  inductive  method  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  science  of 
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medicine;  a  method  less  brilliant,  it  is  tnie,  than  the  former,  and  re- 
quiring principally  diligent  application  and  an  unprejudiced  mind  for 
the  unbiassed  record  of  facts;  whilst  its  results,  if  grounded  upon  a 
sufficiently  extensive  and  comprehensive  collection  of  such  facts,  may 
be  regarded  as  tending  towards  the  goal  of  truth  so  far  as  they  go, 
and  will  at  least  not  necessarily  involve  the  recorder  in  groundless 
speculations. 

It  is  on  this  principle,  then,  that  any  generalizations  that  may  follow 
are  made.  A  careful  study  of  the  disease  during  a  period  of  twelve 
months  at  the  Brompton  Hospital  for  Consumption,  with  an  accurate 
and  indiscriminate  noting  of  all  facts  in  connexion  with  the  state  of 
the  patient,  results  of  treatment,  d^c,  enables  me,  by  collating  the  notes 
of  the  histories  of  220  patients,  to  form  an  ansJysis  of  their  cases, 
illustrating  some  points  in  the  disease,  the  record  of  which  I  presume 
to  think  may  at  least  afford  some  assistance  to  others  who  endeavour 
to  develop  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  by  yielding 
a  lai*ger  field  for  the  basis  of  their  generalizations,  which  must  always 
be  more  or  less  correct  according  to  the  amount  of  well-ascertained 
facts  on  which  they  are  founded ;  and  hence  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  some  of  my  own  conclusions  will  not  be  found  to  accord  exactly 
with  those  of  others  who  have  observed  a  larger  mass  of  cases,  or  even 
with  those  of  others  who  have  watched  a  smaller  number  of  patients 
under  different  social  circumstances,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  following  remarks  being  deduced  from  the  observation  of  patients 
in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  with  only  a  small  proportion  of  what  may 
be  called  the  lower  middling  class,  would  be  essentially  modified  on 
8ome  heads — such  as  duration  of  the  disease,  probabilities  of  amelio- 
ration, influence  of  hereditary  taint,  <&c.,  if  they  were  combined  with 
an  equal  number  of  cases  under  more  favourable  circumstances  for  the 
treatment  of  the  disease. 

They  would  also  be  found  to  differ  from  the  results  of  others  in  some 
measure,  according  to  the  stage  of  the  pulmonary  lesion  at  the  time 
the  patients  came  under  observation,  and  according  to  their  age,  sex, 
and  varioiis  other  conditions,  which  will  occur  to  the  mind  of  every 
one. 

Of  these  220  cases,  152  were  of  the  male  sex,  and  68  were  females. 
Of  150  of  the  male  cases,  21  were  in  the  first  stage,  57  were  in  the 
second  stage,  whilst  in  72  there  was  evidence  of  the  formation  of  cavities ; 
and  out  of  65  of  the  female  cases,  2  were  in  the  first  stage,  28  were  in 
the  second  stage,  and  35  were  in  the  third  stage.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  were  in  what  is  usually  called 
the  third  or  last  stage  of  consumption.  The  general  result  of  the 
treatment  of  the  220  cases  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  tabular  view, 
but  this  subject  will  be  again  noticed  more  particularly  further  on. 

per  cent. 

Decidedly  improved 104     47*2 

Heceived  no  mar>ttf(/ benefit    ....      25     11*3 

Getting  worse 41     18*6 

Died 50    227 
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I  do  not  pretend  in  this  aiiAljsis  to  write  a  tzcataae  upon  polmonaij 
ooosnmpdoo,  boi  merelj  to  indicate  the  resiilts  in  the  way  of  gene- 
iaIiiatk>Ds  apon  a  few  pcHnts  in  the  historj  and  treatment  of  the 
disease  to  which  the  obeervation  of  these  cases  has  practically  led  me^ 
and  before  enlering  npon  these  snbjeets  would  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  pathological  anatomy  of  tubercle. 

Tabercle  is  by  most  authors  described  in  a  general  way  as  being  a 
*  pecoliar  deposit,^  possessing  a  very  low  form  of  vital  organixation, 
having  no  capability  of  farther  development^  and  always  showing  a 
tendency  to  degen^ation  and  disintegration. 

There  are,  as  is  well  known,  two  great  classes  of  theorists  on  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  tnberde,  the  one  class  holding  that  the  ^  deposit" 
is  an  emdatioHj  which  has  struggled  into  a  certain  stage  of  organic 
developaioit,  bnt  remains  in  a  deformed,  unfinished  state  from  its  low 
power  of  vitality;  a  description  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  sofficiently 
vague  to  mystify  the  casual  observer,  and  is  decidedly  onphilosophical 
when  we  remember  that  in  animal  physiology  most  developments  are 
vouchsafed  a  cellular  origin,  and  when  we  further  remember  the  cel- 
hilar  theories  of  v^etable  physiology  and  pathology.  Those  holding 
this  exudation-theory  generally  speak  of  tubercle  as  a  substance  which 
is  deposited  in  a  £uid  or  semi-fluid  state,  and  that  it  soon  assumes  the 
solid  form — a  statement  which  has  been  handed  from  one  to  another 
without  the  shadow  of  a  foundation,  for  in  Uie  tubercles  of  seroiu 
membranes,  where  it  may  be  examined  in  its  most  ancomplicated 
form,  nothing  but  tolerably  well-formed  nucleated  cells  can  be  dis- 
covered. 

The  other  class  of  theorists  hold  that  it  is  merely  a  retrograde  meta- 
morphosis and  degenerated  condition  of  pre-existing  tiasoes  or  ele- 
ments— a  doctrine  sufficiently  comprehensive,  probably,  to  include  the 
truth,  but  incapable  of  conveying  much  idea  of  the  real  state  of  matters 
The  error  of  observers  generally  seems  to  have  eonaisted  in  taking 
£or  examination  as  the  type  of  tubercle  the  cheesy  masses  found  in 
the  lungs  and  elsewhere,  which  are  in  reality  either  masses  of  tubercles 
nndergoing  a  process  of  defeneration  and  disintegration,  such  as  any 
morbid  product  is  subject  to  under  similar  circumstances,  or  they  may 
be  thickened  and  metamorphosed  purulent  or  cancerous  matters ;  hence 
tubercle  has  been  described  microscopically  as  consisting  of  m<^ecules, 
granules,  and  ill-formed  irregular  cells;  whereas,  any  one  who  has 
examined  the  tubercles  in  tubercular  meningitis  can  testify  that  the 
cells  have  a  most  legitimate  rounded  appearance,  and  contain  nu<^ 
bearing,  in  fietct,  a  strong  resemblance  to  pus- cells,  which  circum- 
stance led  Robin  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  considering  it  a  tubercular 
disease. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  seeing  that  the  cellular  development  of  an 
amorphous  exudation  has  not  been  proved  to  demonstration,  and  ap- 
pears as  improbable  a  theory  as  that  of  spontaneous  generation,  inas- 
much as  they  both  involve  the  notion  of  the  spontaneous  origin  of  life; 
and  believing  as  I  do  in  the  idea  of  the  cellular  origin  of  pathological  pro- 
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dncts,  the  only  theory  of  tubercle  that  seems  to  me  to  be  true,  rational, 
and  philosophical,  is  the  one  proposed  by  the  master-mind  of  him  who 
gave  out,  and  has  so  ably  maintained,  the  doctrine  of  the  celhilar 
pathology.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Professor  Virchow,  of  Berlin,  pro- 
bably the  greatest  thinker  that  Germany  can  at  present  boast  of,  com- 
bining what  is  so  rarely  seen  in  one  person — the  faculty  of  observing 
minute  details,  and  of  making  large  and  im{)ortant  generalizations,  at 
once  the  workman,  the  builder,  and  the  architect — the  workman, 
laboriously  and  patiently  collecting  and  preparing  the  materials;  the 
builder,  arranging  them  and  massing  them  together  in  their  respective 
places;  and  the  archit-ect,  devising  in  his  far-seeing  expansive  mind 
the  dim  Outline  of  a  noV)le  edifice. 

Without  entering  into  an  exposition  of  the  celhilar  theory  generally, 
I  cannot  do  better  than  give  M.  Virchow's  views  on  the  origin  of 
tubercle,  as  they  are  found  in  his  work  entitled,  *  Die  Cellular-Patho- 
logie,'  amplifying  them,  where  possible,  by  my  own  notes  of  a  lecture 
which  I  heard  delivered  on  that  subject  by  himself. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  impoitant  to  know  what  we  understand  by 
the  term  "  Tubercle."  Originally  the  name  was  apjilied  to  anything  in 
the  form  of  a  little  knot  or  little  lump,  as  the  Tubercula  carcinomatosa, 
Tubercula  scrofulosa,  and  Tubercula  syphilitica ;  and  Laennec  was  the 
first  to  distinguish  two  different  forms  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs,  analo- 
gous in  themselves  but  differing  in  their  development :  1.  The  isolated 
tubercle,  or  miliary  tubercle ;  and  2.  Infiltrated  tubercle.  This  was 
the  first  step  in  departing  from  the  original  idea  of  tubercle ;  and  later 
in  its  history  the  cheesy  nature  of  the  production  gradually  came  to  be 
considered  as  its  ordinary  specific  character.  If  a  lung  in  a  state  of 
tubercular  infiltration  is  examined,  its  component  elements  are  found 
to  be  the  same  as  result  from  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  inflammation,  hence  Yirchow  is  of  opinion  that  what  is  gene- 
rally called  "  infiltrated  tubercle,"  is  in  fact,  with  few  exceptions,  to  be 
referred  in  its  origin  to  an  inflammatory,  purulent,  or  catarrhal  pro- 
duct, which  by  degrees,  through  a  process  of  imperfect  resorption^  has 
passed  into  a  shrivelled  condition.* 

The  isolated  tubercle,  or  tubercula  granulata,  he  considers  may 
have  three  different  sources  of  development ;  first  form,  where  it  is 
situated  in  the  parenchyma,  confined  perhaps  to  a  dozen  alveoli,  the 
principal  part  of  the  morbid  product  being  in  the  alveoli  as  in  pneu- 
monia, in  which  disease  this  condition  is  termed  hepatization,  and 
hence  Virchow  names  this  form  chees^y  Jiepadzation :  it  may  be  lobular 
or  lobar. 

The  second  form  shows  itself  as  really  interstitial,  situated  in  those 
points  where  a  certain  amount  of  connective  tissue  exists.  It  occurs 
as  little  knots,  which  may  afterwards  seem  to  form  one  mass,  but  can 
always  be  distinguished  as  composed  of  separate  grains,  called  miliary 
tubercles. 

•  See  Die  Cellolar-Pathologie.in  ihrer  Begriindang  auf  pbysiologische  und  pathologlicht 
Gewebelehre,  p.  436.     Second  ediUon.    Berlin,  1859. 
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The  third  form  begins  on  the  small  bronchi  entering  the  alveoli 
A  simple  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bronchus  takes  place,  causing 
purulent  or  mucopurulent  secretion,  which  on  cross  section  appears  as 
a  yellow  spot  in  the  centre.  These  granulated  bodies  have  heeu  taken 
for  tubercle,  because  observers  never  thought  that  they  had  sectious  of 
small  bronchi  before  them.  This  form  may  be  easily  distinguished 
from  the  real  tubercle  granule  with  the  naked  eye  by  simply  rubbing 
a  little  blood  over  the  cut  surfaces  of  the  granules,  when  the  inspissated 
mucus  contained  in  the  lumen  of  the  minute  bronchial  tube  becomes 
reddened,  whilst  the  thickened  wall  of  the  bronchus  remains  uncoloured. 
This  apj)earance  is  of  course  not  seen  in  the  real  tubercular  granule. 

Professor  Virchow,  therefore,  in  his  theory  of  tul)ercle  holds  to  the 
original  idea  of  its  being  a  grain  or  little  knot,  and  the  tubercular 
granule  he  considers  as  a  new  formation,  which  from  it«  first  develop- 
ment onwards  is  necessarily  of  cellular  nature,  and  which,  as  a  nile, 
proceeds  from  the  connective  tissue  {Bindegewfhe)  exactly  as  other  new 
formations  do,  appearing  as  a  little  knot  when  in  the  interior  of  the 
tissue,  and  as  a  projecting  knob  when  situated  on  the  surface,  consist- 
ing in  its  entire  mass  of  one-  or  many- nucleated  cells.*  These  cells 
often  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  pus-cells,  and  are  only  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  them  in  possea«*ing  larger  and  more  numerous  nuclei, 
with  a  comparatively  smaller  cell-wall  than  the  pus-cell.  They  are 
also  distinguished  from  cancer  and  cancroid  cells  by  the  latter  being 
much  larger  formations,  with  strongly  developed  nuclei  and  nucleoli. 
He  also  insists  upon  the  desirability  of  retaining  the  name  "  tubercle** 
for  this  form  of  morbid  development,  because  he  believes  that  a  tubercle 
never  increases  to  any  size,  never,  as  he  says,  becomes  a  "  tuber ;"  and 
he  regards  the  large  tubercular  masses  found  in  the  brain  and  other 
places  as  consisting  of  thousands  of  little  tubercles,  which  by  their  close 
apposition  appear  as  one  mass. 

In  describing  the  further  history  of  tubercle,  M.  Virchow  says  that 
usually  an  imf)erfect  process  of  fatty  metamorphosis  soon  commences 
in  the  centre  of  the  tubercle  granule,  after  which,  all  trace  of  moisture 
disappearing,  the  elements  begin  to  shrivel,  and  the  grey  semi-translu-. 
cent  granule  presents  a  yellowish  opaque  spot  in  its  centre,  and  thus 
the  cheesy  metamorphosis  is  established,  which,  though  the  usual,  is 
not  to  be  considered  the  necessary  and  characteristic  issue  of  tubercle; 
for,  ou  the  one  hand,  if  the  fatty  metamorphosis  is  complete  the  tubercle 
may  in  a  few  cases  be  absorbed,  and  on  the  other  hand^  other  cellular 
new-formations  may  pass  into  the  condition  of  cheesy  metamoi*phosi8; 
hence  the  necessity  of  examining  tubercle  in  its  mode  of  origin  rather 
than  in  its  result,  if  we  wish  to  have  a  correct  notion  of  its  pathology. 

Supposing  this,  then,  to  be  the  true  theory  of  tubercle,  it  is  clear 
that  the  term  at  present  used,  of  tubercular  "  deposit,"  is  meaningless 
and  incorrect ;  and  perhaps  the  more  exact  expression  in  speaking  of 
tubercular  affection  would  be  to  call  it  the  "  tubercular  form  of  inflam* 
mation,"  as  we  have  always  spoken  with  hitherto  unfounded  correct- 

*  Loo.  Qit.,  p.  437« 
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ness  of  tubercular  meningitis,  synonymous  with  "  tubercular  inflamma- 
tion of  the  meninges." 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  tubercle  in  what  I 
believe  to  be  its  essential  nature,  I  shall  not  notice  further  at  present  the 
other  pathological  changes  or  conditions  of  the  lungs  incident  upon  the 
presence  of  tubercles  in  their  substance ;  I  refer  to  the  process  of  soften- 
ing and  ulceration  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  with  expectoration  of  the 
same,  and  the  formation  of  cavities,  which  sequelse  are  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  the  result  of  the  presence  of  a  disintegrating,  disorganized  sub- 
stance, giving  rise  to  local  irritation,  and  are  not  a  necessary  issue  of  tuber- 
cle. Therefore  to  speak  of  the  disease  being  in  the  "  first,"  "  second,"  or 
"  third*^  stage,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  lungs,  is  also  erroneous 
both  in  a  general  way  and  anatomically ;  firstly,  because  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient  and  the  physical  signs  do  not  always  accord 
with  the  state  of  the  lungs,  as  is  occasionally  seen  by  the  ^udden  death, 
from  haemoptysis  or  otherwise,  of  a  patient  pronounced  to  be  in  the 
first  stage  of  consumption,  when  a  small  central  vomica  would  entitle 
him  to  be  classed  amongst  those  in  the  third  stage ;  neither  is  it  ana- 
tomically correct,  because  the  second  and  third  conditions  are  not  really 
stages  of  the  disease  in  its  essence  any  more  than  the  metamorphoses  of 
an  apoplectic  clot  are  stages  of  apoplexy;  however,  the  terms  as 
applied  to  the  condition  of  the  lungs  will  be  used  in  this  paper  for  the 
sake  of  brevity  and  clearness. 

I  shall  now  pass  on  to  the  causes  of  pulmonary  consumption,  which 
may  be  considered  under  the  usual  heads  of  predisposing  and  exciting; 
and  under  the  former  we  shall  inquire  into  the  amount  of  influence 
"which  the  sex,  age,  hereditary  tendency,  and  social  condition  of  the 
patient  may  seem  to  exert  in  the  development  of  the  disease. 

Sex. — Whether  the  disease  is  as  a  fact  more  common  in  males  than 
in  females  I  am  unable  to  state,  for  the  circumstance  of  my  having 
observed  most  cases  in  the  male  subject  may  be  regarded  as  accidental. 

That  such  is  the  case  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact  of  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  males  applying  for  relief  at  charitable  institutions; 
for  example,  at  the  Brompton  Hospital  for  Consumption  up  to  the  year 
1849,  2679  males  and  only  1679  females  had  been  under  treatment;* 
but  this,  on  the  other  hand,  may  to  a  great  extent  be  explained  by 
remembering  that  it  is  often  more  convenient  and  necessary  for  a  sick 
father  of  a  family  to  leave  his  household  than  for  the  mother  to  do  so, 
which  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  of  my  152  male  cases  one  half  were 
married  men,  whilst  of  the  females  less  than  a  quarter  were  married. 

The  sex,  however,  will  be  observed  to  exercise  ,a  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  age  at  which  the  disease  attacks  the  individual,  and  on 
the  development  of  the  disease  in  those  in  whom  there  exists  no  here- 
ditary predisposition,  inasmuch  as  the  female  sex  is  in  a  much  larger 
proportion  attacked  before  the  age  of  thirty,  and  in  a  still  greater  pro- 
portion before  the  age  of  twenty,  whilst  those  aflected  without  any 
hereditary  taint  of  the  mcUe  sex  will  be  found  to  predominate  over  the 

*  See  Ck>tton  on  Consumption,  p.  57.    Seooni  edition. 
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minted  in  inverse  proportion  to  that   which  obtains  in  the  female 
^ases. 

Age. — Pulmonarj  consumption  is  proverbially  a  disease  of  youth, 
B^hich  is  notably  COD  firmed  by  the  statiAtics  of  th&<^  220  cases,  and  I  mtif^t 
bere  mention  that  thcfle  remarks  are  entirely  independent  of  cases  of  in- 
fantile phthisis,  none  of  my  cases  having  been  under  the  age  of  eight, 
rhere  is  of  course  the  greatest  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  the  ]mlmonary  lesion,  but  as  great  care  and  trouble 
was  taken  in  these  cases  to  ascertain  the  time  of  the  commencement 
[)f  the  slightest  cough  (a  }x>int  so  difficult  to  ascertain  firom  patients,  as 
they  are  apt  to  take  no  account  of  it  for  a  long  while),  as  well  as  to 
note  any  other  symptom  which  might  indicate  the  date  of  attack,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  statistics  may,  at  any  rate  in  a  general  way,  be  consi- 
[Icred  reliable.  Tlie  most  common  period  for  commencement  is  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  in  which  43  per  cent,  of  the  220  cases 
commenced  ;  the  second  most  frequent  period  is  before  the  nge  of 
twenty,  in  which  28  per  cent,  were  attacked,  thus  leaving  a  very  small 
proportion  in  whom  the  dis4.'iLse  commenced  after  thirty  years  of  age. 
These  statements  agree  so  far  with  Dr.  Cotton's  observations,  in  that 
he  states*  ''that  the  disease  is  most  frequent  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  thirty,"  to  the  amount  of  more  than  39  per  cent.  They 
disagree  in  this  point,  that  Dr.  Cotton  finds  the  period  of  thirty  to 
forty  the  next  most  frequent  age.  Now,  in  investigating  thia  subject, 
I  took  great  pains  in  each  case  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  age  at 
which  tlie  disease  seemed  to  covnnence,  and  as  Dr.  Cotton  makes  no 
remark  on  this  head,  I  think  it  is  more  than  probable  that  hia  deduc- 
tions are  founded  on  the  ages  of  the  jiatients  taken  as  they  came  mider 
his  notice,  which,  in  examining  my  own  cases,  would,  I  find,  materially 
increase  the  per-ccutagc  of  cases  between  thirty  and  forty,  as  also  de- 
crease the  nuuiber  of  those  under  twenty. 

The  number  of  females  attacked  before  the  age  of  twenty  predomi- 
nates over  the  number  of  males  attacked  before  that  age  as  38  to  24, 
and  before  the  age  of  thirty  as  78  to  68,  thus  showing  that  the  num- 
ber of  females  attacked  before  the  age  of  twenty  exceeds  the  number 
of  males  attacked  before  the  same  age  by  a  veiy  large  proportion. 
Why  such  should  he  the  case  will,  I  think,  be  amply  apparent  from 
the  facts  stated  below,  which  prove  that  the  disease  is  developed  much 
more  frequently  in  the  male,  by  what  may  be  called  accidental  and 
extraneous  circumstances,  and  to  which  be  is  almost  as  much  ex- 
posed from  the  age  of  thirty  to  fifty,  as  from  the  age  of  ten  to 
thirty. 

Hereditary  predisposition, — ^This  is  popularly  recognised  as  of  great 
moment  in  the  development  of  the  disease,  and  not  witlumt  good 
cause,  as  I  think,  though  at  what  rate  its  influence  must  be  valued  is 
uncertain,  and  what  the  chances  are  in  £Eivour  of  an  individual  being 
attacked  who  is  a  member  of  a  consumptive  family,  independently  ^ 
other  causes,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  precision  until  numenras 
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observations  have  been  made  as  to  the  number  of  members  of  sach 
families  ^ho,  cceteris  parUmSf  are  not  attacked. 

Of  213  cases  in  which  a  note  was  taken  with  accuracy  regarding 
the  family  history,  100  or  46*5  per  cent,  had  consumptive  relatives, 
whilst  113  or  53-5  per  cent,  had  none. 

This  per-centage  differs  from  that  given  by  Dr.  Walshe,  who  says 
that  26  per  cent,  of  phthisical  patients  come  of  a  phthisical  parent, 
thus  including  only  cases  of  direct  hereditary  transmission,  which 
corresponds  with  my  own  direct  cases  which  numbered  49,  or  23  per 
cent. 

The  majority,  therefore,  in  my  own  statistics,  being  in  favour  of 
those  free  from  family  predisposition,  it  would  seem  at  first  sight  as  if 
the  hereditary  element  was  one  of  which  much  account  should  not  be 
taken,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  other  predisposing 
causes,  and  that  the  exciting  causes  must  therefore  act  in  numerous 
instances  independently  of  the  one  we  are  now  considering,  which  will 
be  plainly  seen  by  a  minuter  examination  of  the  hereditary  influence, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  sex  most  removed  from  the  influence  of  other  pre- 
disposing causes,  that  of  the  hereditary  taint  will  be  found  largely  to 
predominate;  thus,  of  the  above  quoted  213  cases,  151  were  males,  in 
63  of  whom,  or  41*72  per  cent.,  the  hereditary  tendency  was  marked, 
whilst  in  88,  or  58*28  per  cent.,  there  was  none ;  the  rest  of  the  num« 
ber,  62,  were  females,  of  whom  37,  or  59  7  per  cent.,  had  a  consumptive 
fsimily  history,  whilst  only  25,  or  40  3  per  cent.,  were  free  from  it ;  thus 
showing  in  females,  who  may  be  regarded  in  a  measure  as  comparatively 
exempt  from  some  of  the  causes  of  phthisis  to  which  men  in  that  class 
of  life  are  exposed,  that  the  predominance  in  &vour  of  hereditary  in- 
fluence is  as  great  as  3  to  2  of  the  male  cases. 

It  may  therefore,  I  think,  be  safely  argued  that,  coBteris  paribus,  the 
fact  of  family  taiut  increases  the  probabilities  of  an  individual  being 
attacked  to  a  somewhat  considerable  extent ;  and  further,  that  it  in- 
creases the  probability  of  individuals  being  attacked  at  an  earlier  age 
than  woeld  otherwise  happen,  for  of  an  equal  number  of  cases  in 
which  there  was  direct  parental  disease,  and  in  which  there  was  no 
family  history  whatever  of  consumption,  73*2  per  cent,  of  the  former 
were  attacked  before  the  age  of  thirty,  whilst  of  the  latter,  the  disease 
commenced  before  the  same  age  in  only  58*6  per  cent. 

Social  condition, — ^The  influence  of  marriage  is  said  by  some  physi- 
cians to  be  important  in  the  development  of  consumption,  but  on  this 
head  I  have  nothing  to  ofler :  1st,  because  I  have  made  no  observations 
on  the  subject,  and  2nd,  because  in  hospital  patients  the  medical 
attendant  is  acquainted  with  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  patholo- 
gical life  of  his  patient ;  and,  therefore,  I  conceive  that  this  subject 
would  be  more  accurately  investigated  by  the  combined  experience  of 
medical  men  in  practice  who  have  the  opportunity  of  watching  their 
patients  through  a  series  of  years. 

That  the  soml  condition  in  respect  of  the  want  of  adequate  food 
and  clothing,  the  breathing  of  a  confined  and  polluted  atmosphere, 
and  the  exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  and  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
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exercises  a  considerable  power  in  the  development  of  pulmonary  dis- 
ease,  is  proved,  amongst  other  things,  by:  Ist,  the  more  frequent  occur- 
Tence  of  the  disease  amongst  those  so  situated  ;  2nd,  by  the  £Act,  which 
I  think  I  have  observed  in  a  general  way,  that  those  patients  in  whom 
these  conditions  are  mainly  the  cause  of  the  disease  are  most  markedly 
benefited  by  removal  therefrom,  and  by  hospital  treatment ;  and  drdly, 
the  facts  which  have  been  above  used  to  show  the  amount  of  infloeuce 
which  hereditary  tendency  exerts,  may  inversely  be  applied  for  proof 
here ;  inasmuch  as,  granting  the  hereditary  influence,  the  disease  is 
seen  to  occur  idiopathically,  if  I  may  use  the  expression  here,  with 
much  greater  frequency  in  males,  who  necessarily  are  more  exposed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  weather,  than  in  females,  a  frequency  represented 
by  3  to  2. 

The  exciting  or  proximate  cause  of  tubercular  affection  of  the  lungs 
is  very  vague,  very  difficult  to  grasp  with  accuracy,  and,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  must  probably  be  attributed  to  that  very  com- 
prehensive and  indeflnite  term  of  "  catching  cold,**  which  popularly 
accounts  for  such  a  large  majority  of  human  ills.  This  seems  to  he 
almost  the  only  thing  to  which  amongst  those  attacked,  the  rich  and 
poor,  the  well-fed  and  the  ill-fed,  the  well-protected  and  the  ill-pro- 
tected, are  alike  exposed  ;  but  it  must  be  associated  in  our  minds  with 
other  circumstances,  inasmuch  as  all  catarrhs  and  coughs  do  fortunately 
not  take  the  form  of  confirmed  pulmonary  disease,  and  among  these 
other  circumstances,  the  most  generally  recognised  classes  seem  to  be 
those  which  include  all  circumstances  that  are  mentally  depresaiDg, 
and  all  causes  that  are  of  a  physically  debilitating  nature. 

Why  different  effects  should  be  produced  under  apparently  the  same 
conditions  is  at  present  not  discoverable,  and  the  reason  probably  lies 
in  the  secrets  of  the  vital  and  organic  constitution  of  the  human  sys- 
tem, with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  and  for  the  revealing  of  which 
a  correct  idea  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease  is  evidently  one  of  the 
most  important  indicators. 

The  physical  signs  of  pulmonain/  consumptum. — There  are  ^  physical 
signs  which,  taken  alone,  can  of  themselves  be  said  to  indicate  unmis- 
takeably  the  presence  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs  in  the  first 
stage,  the  so-called  stage  of  deposit.  For  the  morbid  signs  which  we 
recognise  in  these  cases  are  merely  a  modification  or  alteration  in  cha- 
Tacter  or  intensity  of  the  normal  sounds  yielded  by  examination  of  the 
healthy  chest,  the  alteration  being  due  to  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
consolidation  of  the  pulmonary  organ,  and  hence  influenced  by  the 
general  laws  of  acoustics,  so  that  the  same  abnormal  sounds  may  be 
produced  under  similar  circumstances  by  consolidation  of  any  nature, 
and  not  necessarily  tubercular.  In  the  diagnosis  of  early  pulmonary 
consumption,  it  is  therefore  plainly  necessary  to  take  into  consideration 
other  fiicts  in  connexion  with  the  physical  signs.  Of  these  one  important 
circumstance  is  the  position  of  the  consolidated  portion,  as  it  is  a  well- 
^own  fact  that  in  nearly  every  case  of  consumption,  the  disease  com- 
mences at  the  apices  of  the  lungs,  and  if  the  consolidated  portion  is  of 
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a  circumscribed  character  at  the  apex  of  one  or  both  lungs,  the  argument 
is  strong  in  favour  of  tubercular  affection. 

Other  circumstances  of  a  general  nature  which  it  behoves  us  to  take 
into  consideration  may  be  enumerated,  as  the  comparative  long  duration 
of  possibly  only  a  slight  cough,  the  occurrence  of  haemoptysis,  of  night 
sweats,  of  slight  pains  described  by  patients  as  being  of  a  "dragging" 
character,  the  loss  of  flesh,  the  commencement  of  shortness  of  breath 
when  exertion  is  made,  &c.  Any  or  most  of  these  may  be  either 
absent,  or,  if  present,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  beyond  our  power  of 
discovery. 

To  consider  now  the  physical  signs  themselves  more  in  detail,  I  will 
first  mention  that  of  forty-two  lungs  in  which  the  disease  was  observed 
in  the  first  stage,  in  male  cases,  nineteen,  or  nearly  one-half,  presented 
marked  conditions  of  a  degree  of  dulness  on  percussion,  of  bronchial 
breathing,  and  of  more  than  usual  resonance  of  the  voice,  and  I  may 
remark  that  in  at  least  sixteen  of  these  cases  the  correctness  of  diag- 
nosis was  put  beyond  all  question,  either  by  personal  post-mortem  in-* 
spection  or  by  observation  of  the  cases  until  they  passed  unmistakeably 
into  the  second  or  third  stages.  These  signs,  then,  when  found  in 
conjunction  with  one  or  more  of  the  above-mentioned  concomitant 
general  symptoms,  may  be  considered  as  positive  proof  of  the  presence 
of  tubercular  affection  in  an  early  stage.  It  will  be  seen,  however, 
when  more  closely  examined,  that  each  of  these  signs  is,  in  its  ex- 
pression, of  a  relative  nature  only,  and,  further,  may  from  various  causes 
be  absent,  as  I  can  show  from  actual  cases,  without  in  any  way 
detracting  from  our  certainty  of  the  presence  of  tubercidar  disease. 

In  judging  of  the  percussive  resonance  of  a  given  portion  of  the 
pulmonary  region,  we  must  bring  our  general  knowledge  of  the  normal 
resonance  to  mind,  in  addition  to  comparing  it  with  the  same  situation 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chest,  and  with  other  portions  of  the  same 
pulmonary  organ ;  nothing  is  therefore  more  probable  than  that  a  slight 
amount  of  comparative  dulness  may  escape  even  a  tolerably  experienced 
ear. 

The  absence  of  dulness  on  percussion  compatibly  with  the  presence 
of  tubercular  consolidation  may  be  accounted  for  in  one  of  three  ways : 
Ist,  from  the  presence  of  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  which  modifies 
also  other  abnormal  physical  signs,  as  in  one  case,  where  there  had  been 
cough  for  two  years,  with  loss  of  weight  to  the  amount  of  at  least 
forty  pounds,  whilst  there  was  no  dulness  on  percussion,  no  increase  of 
vocal  resonance,  and  deficiency  in  the  respiratory  sounds.  Post-mortem 
inspection  eight  months  after  the  first  examination,  showed  cavities  in 
each  lung,  with  much  emphysema.  Under  this 'head  I  omit  all  such 
great  deviations  from  the  normal  physical  condition  as  pneumothorax, 
hydrothorax,  <kc.,  which  more  or  less  preclude  the  possibility  of  ascer^ 
taining  the  condition  of  the  lung  at  all. 

2nd.  The  presence  of  some  degree  of  dull  percussion  may  not  be 
perceived,  on  account  of  great  disease  and  absolute  dulness  on  the 
o]>posite  side,  in  comparison  with  which  the  percus^ou  of  the  doubtful 
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side  appears  of  normal  resonance.  This  I  have  seen  in  five  or  six 
cases,  where  a  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  tubercle  from  other  decided 
physical  signs,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  all  perceptible  shade 
of  duluess,  has  been  converted  into  a  certainty  a  few  weeks  later,  either 
by  autopsy  or  more  decided  physical  sigua 

3rd.  Dulness  may  be  really  absent  when  tubercle  is  present  in  suf- 
ficient quautity  to  produce  harsh,  interrupted,  or  even  slighUj  bronchial 
breathing,  but  is  scattered  through  the  lung  substance,  leaving  on- 
affected,  sufficiently  crepitating  portions  between  the  nodules  which 
produce  the  resonance  on  percussion.  This  is  common  in  those  cases 
of  miliary  tuberculosis,  where  the  physical  signs  are  often  so  obscure 
as  to  render  it  uncertain  until  the  decease  of  the  patient,  whether  the 
disease  was  tubercular  afiection  of  the  lungs  with  accompanying  fever 
of  a  typhoid  character,  or  typhoid  fever  with  concomitimt  pulmonary 
complication. 

Of  these  eases  I  have  seen  one  where  the  too  unmistakeable  symp- 
tom of  perforation  of  the  intestine  alone  decided  the  diagnosis  on  the 
side  of  enteric  or  "  pythogenic**  fever,  and  another  where  post-mortem 
inspection  alone  yielded  positive  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the 
alternative  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis. 

The  bronchial  breathing  of  auscultation  is  a  sonnd  tolerably  fixed 
and  definite  in  its  cliaracter,  in  consequence  of  being  derived  fix>m  the 
normal  condition  of  the  respiratory  sounds  wheu  listened  to  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  large  bronchial  tube.  But  it  may  vary  widely  in 
its  intensity,  and  therefore  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  its  essential 
character  than  to  its  loudness.  Its  essential  character,  to  taj  mind, 
consists  in  the  increase  in  length  and  harshness  of  the  expiratory 
sound  in  its  normal  com|)arison  with  the  sound  of  inspiration ;  or,  in 
other  woids,  it  consists  in  the  expiratory  sound  resembling  the  inspi- 
ratory sound  moi-e  than  is  observed  under  normal  conditioua 

This  physical  sign,  when  existing  in  a  region  where  naturally  only 
vesicular  respiration  should  be  heard,  is  of  great  value  in  indicating 
pulmonary  consolidation;  but  only  when  observed  under  conditions 
above*  mentioned  can  it  be  interpreted  as  evidence  of  tubercular  con- 
solidation, neither  can  its  absence  be  considered  always  as  n^;atiye 
proof  of  the  non-existence  of  tubercular  affection,  as  the  emphyse- 
matous case  above  cited  proves,  whilst  I  have  notes  of  other  cases  in 
which,  with  dulness  and  increased  vocal  resonance,  the  respiratory 
sounds  could  be  described  only  as  ''rough*'  or  '' deficienty**  which 
cases,  in  the  course  of  their  history,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeka^ 
were  found  to  present  undeniable  signs  of  tubercular  affection. 

Finally,  the  increase  in  intensity  of  the  vocal  resonance  is,  when 
distinctly  present,  a  very  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  pulmonaiy  con- 
solidation, but  is  comparatively  often  absent  when  other  signs  leave  no 
doubt  of  tubercular  affection;  and  reversely,  there  are  fallacies  at- 
tending its  presence  which  detract  firom  its  value,  inasmuch  as  under 
normal  conditions  its  intensity  varies  in  similar  situations  on  the 
opposite  sides  ;  and  again,  in  health  it  varies  considerably  in  different 
subjects. 
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These,  then,  being  the  conditions  under  which  we  may  with  con- 
fidence declare  the  existence  of  pulmonary  tubercalocds  in  an  early 
stage,  it  becomes  a  subject  of  great  interest  as  well  as  of  great  im* 
portance  in  some  cases  to  consider  if  there  are  not  certain  less  de- 
cidedly well-pronoanced  deviations  from  the  normal  condition  of  ans- 
cultation  by  which  we  may  be  justified  in  expressing  our  conviction  of 
a  diseased  stata  This  knowledge  can  manifestly  be  obtained  only  by 
the  careful  observation  of  a  large  number  of  cases  for  a  period  of  time, 
ootiug  any  slight  deviation,  and  comparing  the  result  after  the  lapse  of 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time. 

Following  this  plan,  I  have  met  with  several  cases  in  which  certain 
alight  deviations  from  the  normal  character  of  the  respiratory  sounds^ 
when  taken  in  conjunction  with  sundry  oth^r  circumstances  £ivoaring 
the  probability  of  tubercular  disease,  such  as  manifest  affection  of  the 
opposite  lung,  gradual  wasting  of  the  body,  long-continued  cough,  <fec, 
have  given  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  tul>ercle,  which  at  a  later  date 
has  been  confirmed  by  marked  physical  signs,  or  by  post-mortem 
examination. 

These  deviations  it  is  rather  difficult  to  indicate  in  words,  and  have 
been  described  by  different  authors  in  different  ways,  because  the  same 
sound  will  suggest  to  the  minds  of  different  auscultators  a  similarity  to 
a  variety  of  other  sounds.  Avoiding,  therefore,  comparisons  with 
other  sounds,  I  would  desciibe  them  according  to  their  character  and 
intensity  in  relation  to  the  normal  respiratory  sounds,  and  speak  of 
them  as  a  d^icienct/  in  intensity,  a  roughness  or  unevenness  in  the 
oharacter,  and  a  harshness  in  character  maintaining  the  evenness  of 
normal  respiration,  but  to  be  distinguished  from  exaggerated  healthy 
or  so-called  puerile  respiration,  being  rather  a  very  mild  and  early  ex* 
pression  of  the  bronchial  breathing. 

In  addition  to  these  there  is  the  divided  respiration,  in  which  one  or 
both  of  the  respiratory  sounds  are  divided  into  two,  three,  or  more 
di^inct  and  separate  parts.  As  instances,  I  will  mention  some  of  the 
cases  in  which  these  deviations  were  noticed. 

M.  L.  Harsh  respiration,  generally  over  right  lung,  with  slight 
dulness  and  little  increase  of  vocal  resonance  at  the  apex,  and  dis- 
tinct evidence  of  a  cavity  in  the  left  lung.  Five  weeks  after  this  note 
was  made  the  patient  died  from  the  occurrence  of  pneumothorax,  and 
tubercle  was  found  scattered  Uvrough  the  right  lung,  but  by  no  means 
densely  so. 

F.  A.  Slightly  harsh  respiration  under  right  clavicle  without 
dulness.  Evidence  of  a  cavity  on  the  left  side.  On  examination  five 
weeks  afterwards,  there  were  dulness,  crepitation,  and  loud  vocal  reso- 
nance at  the  right  apex. 

A.  B.  Deficient  respiration  and  slightly  impaired  percussion 
at  the  right  apex,  with  softening  in  the  left  lung;  after  two  months 
presented  the  following  physical  signs— dulness,  crepitation,  and 
bronchophony. 

T.  H.     Two  months  before  his  death  a  little  harsh  respiration  was 
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the  only  abnormal  physical  sign  at  the  left  apex ;  whilst  at  the  time  of 
the  post-mortem  examination  there  was  a  large  vomica  in  that  situ- 
ation. 

.  R.  B.  Bough  respiration  with  dulness  at  the  left  apex  was  changed 
into  cavemoos  respiration  a  fortnight  later,  the  change  being  verified 
two  days  afterwards  by  post-mortem  inspection,  showing  the  upper 
lobe  of  the  left  lung  quite  dense  with  tubercle,  with  two  or  three  soiall 
cavities  in  the  apex. 

G.  B.  Divided  inspiration  at  the  right  apex,  with  some  other  signs 
of  tubercle,  was  found  after  two  mouths  to  be  developed  into  the 
second  stage. 

Several  similar  cases  might  also  be  given,  but  these  are  considered 
sufficient  to  show  that  such  slight  deviations  are  worthy  of  attention, 
and  may  give  good  reason  for  a  doubtful,  if  not  un&vourable  diagnosis. 

The  second  stage  of  phthisis  pulmonalis  is  said  to  commence  when 
we  find  accompanying  or  superadded  to  the  physical  signs  of  the  first 
stage,  that  condition  which  is  described  under  the  head  of  moist  crepi- 
tation. The  character  of  that  moist  crepitation,  which  is  considered 
as  evidence  of  the  softening  of  tubercle,  can  only  be  made  manifest  to 
our  conception  by  actual  auscultation,  as  there  is  a  variety  of  sounds, 
originating  from  different  physical  conditions  to  which  the  term  crq^" 
tation  is  applied — such  as  dry  crepitation,  and  other  forms  to  which  a 
specific  name  is  attached,  indicating  the  pathological  condition  under 
which  it  exists — for  example,  pfieumonic  crepitation. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  description  of  the  various  kinds 
of  crepitation,  but  would  merely  remark  that  the  phthisical  moist 
crepitation  may  in  a  general  way  be  recognised  by  the  following  cha- 
racters. The  bullse  are  of  moderate  size,  between  the  fine  crackle  of  pneu- 
monia and  the  large,  as  it  were,  round  bullse  of  an  oedematous  lung,  and 
they  give  the  idea  of  air  passing  through  a  viscid  fluid,  as  if  the  bubbles 
were  unwilling  to  break.  Further,  the  moist  sound  usually  accom- 
panies both  the  respiratory  acts,  and  is  not  easily  removed  by  a  cough. 
In  addition,  the  position  of  the  crepitation  and  other  circumstances 
miay  be  taken  into  consideration  in  aiding  the  diagnosis,  as  in  the  first 
staga 

Whilst  in  many,  perhaps  the  majority  of  cases,  the  occurrence  of 
moist  crepitation  may  be  the  first  appreciable  sign  of  the  softening 
of  tubercle,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  other  cases  where  the  pre- 
sence of  tubercle  has  been  ascertained,  there  are  often  other  indications 
of  softening  developed  previous  to  the  changes  in  auscultation;  and  I 
would  here  notice  the  importance  of  making  the  patient  cough  whilst 
the  ear  is  still  on  the  stethosco{)e,  as  crepitation  is  often  heard  in  the 
forced  inspiration  preceding  and  following  the  act  of  coughing,  when 
it  is  absent  in  ordinary  deep  inspiration.  Amongst  the  other  S}rmp- 
toms  indicating  the  occurrence  of  softening  may  be  mentioned  the 
character  of  the  expectoralionj  which  microscopically  may  present  evi- 
dence of  the  disintegration  of  pulmonary  tissue,  and  hasmapiysis  in 
certain  cases — viz.,  in  those  in  which  there  is  good  reason  for  bedieving 
that  the  blood  proceeds  directly  from  a  ruptured  pulmonaxy  vessel. 
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"which  must  be  the  result  of  disintegration  and  ulceration,  the  real 
explanation  of  the  condition  of  softening.  Also,  in  certain  cases  the 
crepitation  has  entirely  ceased,  the  patient  improving  generally,  leaving 
only  the  physical  signs  of  the  first  stage.  In  these,  therefore,  we 
should  be  apt  to  conclude  that  the  disease  had  not  reached  the  second 
Btaga 

As  the  division  into  second  and  third  stages  is  arbitrary,  so  the 
pasbing  of  a  lung  from  the  second  into  the  third  is  in  many  cases  not 
to  be  detected  by  the  stethoscope.  For  though  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  one  or  more  cavities  are  formed  in  one  or  both  of  the  lungs 
at  some  period  in  their  history  (the  only  case  to  the  contrary  that  I 
can  remember  of  those  that  I  have  seen  to  their  end  being  one  that 
Buccumbed  at  an  early  stage  of  the  pulmonary  disease  from  tubercular 
meningitis),  yet  as  there  are  cases  in  which  small  cavities  are  found  by 
post-mortem  inspection,  undiscoverable  by  the  closest  physical  exami- 
nation during  life,  from  being  situated  deeply  in  the  organ,  it  is  but 
reason  to  suppose  that  many  cases  have  passed  into  the  third  stage, 
while  as  yet  we  are  unable  to  pronounce  such  to  be  the  case  from 
physical  signs. 

There  are,  however,  certain  auscultatory  signs  which  when  present 
may  be  said  to  be  distinctive  evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  vomica  in 
the  lung-substance.  The  percussion  over  a  region  containing  a  vomica 
is  generally  exceedingly  dull,  from  the  density  and  great  consolidation 
of  the  surrounding  pulmonary  tissue.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  the 
percussion  note  is  of  rather  a  tym|ianitic  character,  when  the  vomica 
is  large,  near  the  surface,  and  contains  only  air. 

The  bruit  de  pot  file,  or  ci*acked-pot  sound,  is  one  on  which  great 
stress  has  been  laid,  but  the  value  of  this  phenomenon  has  been  ably 
inquired  into  by  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett,  and  proved  to  be  of  limited 
extent.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  regarded  this  sign  more  as  a 
matter  of  interest  than  of  importance,  inasmuch  as  I  believe  that  in 
those  cases  where  the  sound  is  unmistakeably  developed  from  the  ex- 
istence of  a  vomica,  the  condition  of  the  lung  can  be  with  confidence 
pronounced  upon  from  the  other  physical  signs.  It  will  oflen  indicate 
the  large  size  of  a  vomica,  and  is  most  easily  elicited  where  there  are 
numerous  anfractuous  communicating  cavities.  In  auscultation  the 
signs  that  may  be  considered  indicative  of  a  cavity  are  when  the  respi- 
ratory sounds,  the  moist  rhonchus,  or  the  voice  have  a  cavernous  or 
amphoric  character.  The  moist  rhonchus  resembles  often  a  loud  gur- 
gling, and  in  some  large  vomicaa  metallic  tinkling,  resembling  the 
sound  of  water  dropping  into  an  empty  pitcher,  may  be  heard. 

The  exceeding  loud  vocal  resonance  has  been  named  pectoriloquy,  but 
it  is  often  difficult  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  loud  broncho- 
phony and  pectoriloquy.  There  is  one  character  of  the  voice  which 
may  be  considered  almost  invariably  diagnostic  of  the  presence  of  a 
cavity — the  whispering  pectoriloquy — where  a  whisper  uttered  by  the 
patient  is  beard  through  the  stethoscope  with  as  great  or  greater  dis- 
tiuctness  than  from  the  mouth,  as  if  the  whisper  originated  in  the 
chest.     I  believe,  however,  from  cases  observed,  that  a  modified  form 
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of  whiBperiDg  pectoriloqnj  maj  be  detected  ia  the  cliest  occaaioDiUy 
without  the  prescnoe  of  a  vomica. 

The  importance  of  a  physical  exsmination  of  the  diest  m  ibm  Beea 
to  be  very  great,  not  only  in  asscertaining  the  existence  of  tabercnlar 
disease,  but  still  more  in  revealing  also  the  extent  of  the  afipctioo.  T« 
aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  its  existence  there  are  also  certain  geoertl 
symptoms  of  dire  indication  which  demand  a  slight  notice,  and  of  these, 
gradual  and,  it  may  be,  slight  emaciation  is  one  which  naaj  cause  some 
degree  of  anxiety  before  the  patient  has  a  cough,  or  knows  that  he  has 
a  cough.  In  illustration  of  this  I  will  mention  the  case  of  one  man, 
who  averred  that  he  had  had  the  slightest  possible  ^ough  for  one 
mouth  previous  to  the  time  he  came  under  my  obserration,  and  tmbf 
for  one  month,  whilst  he  was  aware  of  having  lost  flesh  fcnr  at  leas^  a 
month  previous  to  the  commencement  of  his  cough.  On  examinatioa 
of  the  chest,  the  sounds  of  percussion  and  auscultation  deviated  so  veiy 
slightly  from  a  perfectly  normal  condition,  that  but  for  general  iymp- 
toms  it  would  probably  have  been  pronounced  healthy.  The  emacia- 
tion continued,  and  six  weeks  after,  another  examination  of  the  chest 
revealed  only  slight  dulness  on  the  right  clavicle  and  a  little  increase 
of  vocal  resonance  below  it,  whilst  in  another  fortnight  the  pulmonary 
affection  had  advanced  so  rapidly  as  to  give  unmistakeable  evidence  oi 
the  existence  of  a  small  vomica  at  the  right  apex,  whilst  the  addi- 
tional loss  of  weight  amounted  to  seven  and  a  half  pounds^  twenty- 
three  pounds  less  than  his  normal  standard. 

Hiemoptysis,  or  the  expectoration  of  florid  blood,  is  a  symptom  that 
often  assists  greatly  in  aiding  the  practitioner  to  decide  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  tubercles  in  the  lung,  aud  may  in  some  cases  be  the  first 
symptom  that  enables  him  to  pronounce  upon  the  state  of  the  lungs, 
not  to  mention  its  being  frequently  the  first  circumstance  that  leads 
the  patient  to  be  anxious  about  himself.  There  are,  of  course,  cases 
which  show  that  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  positive  sign  of  tuber^ 
oular  disease,  such  as  the  well-known  vicarious  hemoptysis  in  the 
female;  but  to  enter  upon  this  subject  would  be  rather  beyond  my 
object.  Its  great  importance  will  be  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  of 
212  male  and  female  cases,  it  occurred  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent  in 
three-fourths  of  the  number,  or  75  per  cent.  Of  male  oases  alone  the 
average  of  occurrence  was  rather  greater  than  of  the  female  cases  taken 
alone,  being  7  7 '8  per  cent,  in  the  former  and  68  per  cent,  in  the  latter. 
Very  copious  hsemoptysis,  that  is,  to  the  amount  of  about  a  pint  and 
upwards  at  one  time,  occurred  in  about  15  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases, 
and  that  decidedly  more  frequently  and  more  copiously  in  the  male  sex. 
The  number  of  deaths  consequent  upon  copious  hsemoptjrsis  was  five, 
or  2*27  per  cent.,  one  female  and  four  males,  the  female  and  one  male 
having  died  iu  the  attack  from  complete  loss  of  blood,  the  ventricles  of 
the  heart  being  in  each  case  found  empty.  The  others  died  respec- 
tively  one,  seven,  and  eleven  da3rs  afier  the  commencement  of  the 
haemoptysis.  In  four  of  the  cases  there  was  much  disorganization  of 
both  lungs,  with  large  cavities ;  whilst  in  the  one  that  survived  eleven 
days  the  pulmonary  affection  was  limited  to  a  little  miliary 'tuberde  in 
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each  lung,  and  three  yomicsBy  not  larger  than  almonds,  in  the  one  from 
which  the  hiood  proceeded.  In  three  it  was  distinctly  traced  that  the 
source  of  hemoptysis  was  in  the  left  lung;  in  one  it  appeared  to  have 
inooeeded  from  the  lefb,  and  in  one  apparently  from  the  right. 

In  none  of  the  above  cases  could  the  actual  source  be  traced  to  « 
ruptured  yessel,  though  in  three  of  them  the  locality  was  determined 
by  the  clots  of  blood  which  filled  the  bronchi  and  the  vomiciB  from 
which  the  h»morriiage  proceeded. 

In  these  oases  of  sudden  death  from  haemoptysis  the  amount  of  blood 
expectorated  cannot  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  amount  which  the 
system  loses,  for  a  large  quantity  may  be  swallowed,  as  occurred  in 
one  of  those  above  mentioned,  where  only  two  ounces  were  expecto- 
rated, and  yet  the  patient  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  the 
autopsy  revealing  the  heart's  cavities  quite  empty  and  the  stomach  full 
of  coagulated  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  note  what 
a  large  quantity  of  blood  may  sometimes  be  expectorated  and  yet  the 
patient  not  only  survive  but  continue  to  live  some  years.  Patients 
often  state  that  they  have  had  haemoptysis  to  the  extent  of  some  pints 
or  quarts,  but  these  statements  must  be  received  with  reserve,  as  the 
alarm  occasioned  by  the  occurrence  will  cause  them  unwittingly  to 
exaggerate.  The  following  case,'  however,  came  under  my  own  observa- 
tion, having  a  history  of  frequent  and  copious  attacks  of  haemoptysis 
to  the  aggregate  amouut  of  at  least  six  pints  in  the  course  of  six  months. 
This  patient  had  physical  signs  of  softening  at  the  right  apex,  and  slight 
consolidation  in  the  left  lung.  In  a  period  of  two  months  I  was  at 
his  bedside  during  repeated  attacks  of  haemoptysis,  on  almost  each  oc- 
casion occurring  to  the  amount  of  half  a  pint  or  a  pint,  and  the  aggoe- 
gate  quantity  of  blood  lost  was  at  least  six  and  a  half  pints,  indepen- 
dently of  much  that  was  swallowed  and  subsequently  vomited.  On 
most  of  these  occasions  he  did  not  feel  weaker  after  the  haemoptysis,  but 
experienced  great  relief  in  the  chest,  and  at  the  end  of  the  two  months 
he  weighed  only  two  pounds  less  than  before  the  loss  of  the  six  and  a 
half  pints  of  blood.  I>uring  a  subsc^quent  period  of  two  months'  obser- 
vation this  patient  improved  in  health  and  strength  without  recurrence 
of  haemoptysis. 

Whether  patients  sometime  have  haemoptysis  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cough  is  a  question  that  admits  of  doubt. 
Such  would  seem  to  be  the  case  from  the  account  of  many  of 
the  most  intelligent  patients.  There  are  some  who  affirm  they  had 
not  even  the  slightest  *^  hacking "  cough  before  the  haemoptysis,  but 
that  since  its  occurrence  the  cough  has  pen<isted.  Others  state  that 
having  positively  had  cough  only  six  months,  they  had  an  attack  of 
haemoptysis  to  the  amouut  of  perhaps  half-a-pint  to  some  pints  two  or 
three  years  previously,  which  is  generally  attributed  to  an  over- 
straining in  lifting  weights,  itc. 

In  the  former  class  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some  continued 
cough  existed  before  the  attack,  too  trifling  to  call  the  patient's  attention 
to  it,  and  in  the  second  class,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the  existence 
of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  is  to  date  from  the  cough  or  from  the  haomop- 
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tvsi^  Thus  much,  however,  U  to  be  learnt  from  these  cases,  that  in 
many  instauces  the  occurrence  of  hsemoptysis  is  praclicatty  the  fint 
indication  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungH. 

It  may  be  interesting,  though  perha]*s  not  of  much  real  importance, 
whilst  speaking  of  the  anatomical  condition  of  the  lungs,  to  advert  to 
the  subject  of  the  relative  frequency  and  priority  of  the  affection  of 
the  right  and  left  pulmonan*  organ. 

Of  157  male  and  female  cases  in  which  a  note  on  this  subject  was 
made,  the  disease  was  found  to  have  attained  a  more  advanced  stage  in 
the  right  lung,  comparatively  with  the  left,  in  59 '2  per  cent,  of  the 
cases.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  right  lung  is  more  prone  to  the 
affection,  but  this  per-centage  is  liable  to  modification,  as  will  be  seen 
by  taking  the  male  cases  alone  and  the  female  cases  alone :  109  of 
these  patii-nts  were  males,  and  of  them  the  greater  amount  of  disease 
in  the  right  lung  was  found  in  6o  per  cent. ;  whilst  of  the  48  female 
cases,  the  right  lung  was  principally  affected  only  in  45*7  per  cent. ;  so 
that  the  per-ccntage  would  seem  to  be  materially  altered  according  to 
the  relative  proportion  of  mules  and  females;  and  it  may  also  be  said 
that  these  numbers  are  too  small  to  found  any  conclusions  upon.  I 
may  mention,  however,  in  su[»i)oi-t  of  the  above,  that  of  1 14  other  male 
and  female  cases,  taken  from  the  records  of  the  hospital,  in  which, 
from  the  account,  it  could  safely  be  concluded  in  which  lung  there  was 
the  greatest  amount  of  disease,  the  result  gave  a  {)er-centage  of  o5  right 
lung  cases,  corresponding  somewhat  nearly  with  my  own  59*2  per  cent. 
Also  from  the  report  of  170  cases,  a  pro|K>rtion  of  53  i)er  cent 
showed  more  cases  of  excess  of  disease  in  the  right  than  in  the  left 
lan^. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  mention  that  the  above  ratios  do  not  include 
any  cases  in  which  the  disease  seemed  to  be  equal  in  both  lungs,  a  fiKt 
which  must  be  remembered  in  comparing  these  statistics  with  the 
results  arrived  at  by  others. 

Those  three  inde]>endent  testimonies,  however,  do  not  accord  with 
the  investigations  of  others  ;  for  example,  Dr.  Cotton,  in  hia  work  on 
consum])tion,  finds  among  839  cases  a  per-centage  of  only  45*7  of  right 
lung  cases  ;  and  he  infers,  therefore,  that  *'  the  left  lung  is  rather  more 
liable  to  become  tubercular  than  the  right ;  but  that  the  difference  in 
this  respect  is  so  small  as  to  render  it  a  subject  of  curiosity  only,  and 
not  of  the  slightest  practical  value,  either  in  the  diagnosis  or  treatment 
of  consumption ;"  an  opinion  which  my  own  observatioos  would  tend 
to  confirm. 


Abt.  IV. 

On  Live-Birth.     By  W.  B.  Kesteyeh,  F.R.C.S. 

The  vexed  question  of  what  coostitutes  live-birth  has  been  recently 
revived  iu  consequence  of  a  case  tried  before  the  Yice-Chanoellar  Sir 
J.  Stuart.  In  this  case  the  medical  opinions  were  opposed ;  it  m^ 
therefore  be  instructive  to  consider  the  groundsof  the  views  entertained 
by  the  medical  witnesses,  and  to  review  the  opinions  on  this  matter  of 
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the  principal  British  and  foreign  medico-legal  authorities,  together  with 
the  laws  of  various  countries  as  bearing  upon  this  question. 

The  case  which  has  given  rise  to  the  present  discussion  is  briefly  as 
follows : 

"  Upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  a  medical  man  died  without  a  will,  leavinja^ 
property,  and  a  widow  who  was  pregnant  at  the  time  of  his  death.  As  his 
widow,  she  succeeded  to  a  portion  of  the  effects ;  but  in  case  of  her  having  a 
child,  and  the  child  dying,  she  became,  as  the  heir  of  her  own  offspring,  entitled 
to  a  further  portion.  She  was  delivered  bv  Mr.  Freeman,  now  of  Plymouth ; 
and  the  question  was,  Did  the  mother  ^v.e  oirth  to  a  live  or  a  dead  cliild  ?  Mr. 
Freeman  distinctly  stated  in  bis  affidavits  that  the  funis  pulsated  after  the  se- 
paration of  the  cord,  and  that  the  child  moved  vigorously  a  minute  before  birth. 
He  could  not  swear  to  the  fact  of  respiration  having  taken  place,  but  he  re- 
membered that  the  chest  was  full  and  arched,  and  he  believed  it  must  have 
breathed,  because  it  was  his  usual  practice  not  to  divide  the  funis  until  respi- 
ration had  taken  place.  He  also  placed  the  child  in  a  warm  bath,  and  he  stated 
that  he  should  not  have  done  this  had  he  not  considered  the  child  alive  and 
capable  of  resuscitation.  His  distinct  opinion  was  that  the  child  was  bom 
alive,  but  weak ;  and  that  it  died  shortly  after  birth  from  the  effects  of  a  severe 
kbour."* 

This  case  in  most  points  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  Fish 
V.  Palmer,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  1806,  which  has  come  in  some 
sense  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  ccMse  c^bre,  and  being  to  be  found  in  all 
standard  works  on  medical  jurisprudence,  to  these  we  may  refer  for 
details  thereof.  In  that  case,  as  in  the  instance  before  us,  the  most 
distinguished  obstetric  physicians  were  consulted,  and  differed  in 
opinion.  '  Dr.  Denman,  drawing  the  distinction  between  intra-  and 
extra-uterine  life,  contended  that  the  child  was  not  born  alive ;  Drs. 
BabingtoD  and  Haighton  held  the  view,  more  consonant  with  physio- 
logy, that  where  there  was  muscular  movement  there  was  life.  In 
Brock  V.  Kellock,  Dr.  Robert  Lee  and  Dr.  Eamsbotham  strongly  urged 
that  as  respiration  was  not  proved  to  have  taken  place,  the  child  was 
still-born.  Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  in  whose  opinion  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor  con- 
curred, held  that  pulsation  of  the  funis,  after  separation  of  the  cord,  was 
sufficient  evidence  of  live  birth.  Mr.  Freeman,  of  Plymouth,  who  had 
delivered  the  mother^  was  also  of  opinion  that  she  had  given  birth  to 
a  live  child. 

Dr.  Robert  Lee  suggested  that  the  pulsation  in  the  cord  alleged  in 
this  case  might  have  been  merely  the  pulsations  of  the  arteries  in  the 
finger  and  thumb  of  the  accoucheur  1  Such  pulsations,  even  if  they 
had  occurred,  were  regarded  by  Dr.  Lee  as  simply  analogous  to  the 
contractions  known  to  occur  in  the  hearts  of  some  animsds  for  hours 
or  even  days  after  their  separation  from  the  body.  Dr.  Ramsbotham' 
concurred  in  the  opinions  expressed  by  Dr.  Lee. 

Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  with  the  laws  of  physiology  on  his  side,  opposed  to 
the  laws  of  several  countries,  successfully  contested  the  affidavit  of 
Dr.  Lee.  He  contended  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  confuse  the 
two  pulsations,  that  of  the  child's  cord  and  that  of  the  accoucheur's 
band ;  and  urged  the  wide  difierenoe  that  exists  between  the  beats  of  a' 

*  Brook  V,  KeUook  :  Laooet.  May  11th.  1861. 
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heart  within  the  thorax  of  the  child,  from  those  of  the  heart  detached 
from  the  body  of  one  of  the  h>wer  animals^  although  in  both  Gaa» 
these  very  contractions  are  indisputable  proo&  of  vitality. 

The  Yice-Chancellor  affirmed  this  view  of  the  caae,  and  held  it 
proved  that  the  child  had  been  bom  alive. 

It  is  considered,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  caae^  by  aoayt  medical 
authorities  that  a  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  intra-  and  extra- 
uteri  ne  life.  Casper,  of  Berlin,  r^rards  respimtion  as  the  only  evidence 
of  independent  existence.  Beek  looks  upon  all  movements  previoiu 
to  the  establishment  of  respiration  as  merely  the  last  remains  of  the 
muscular  contractility  of  foetal  life  in  the  sense  held  by  Dra.  Lee  and 
Bamsbotham  at  the  late  trial.  To  draw  such  a  distinotioa  is,  however, 
not  less  contrary  to  physiology  than  it  is  pernicious  in  pnctioe^  and 
calculated  to  &vour  infimticide.  A  case  of  child-murder  reported  by 
Dr.  Bamsbotham  bears  out  our  view  of  this  matter: — 

"  A  servant,  sleeping  in  a  room  alone,  was  taken  in  labour  during  the  nighk 
She  placed  herself  on  a  slop-pail,  which  stood  in  her  chamber,  auite  full  of  ths 
house-slops  of  the  previous  day.  The  child  was  expelled  hetA  foremost  into 
the  fluid.  She  raised  herself  suddenly,  and  broke  the  fiinis  close  to  the  placenta, 
leaving  the  placenta  itself  U  utero.  Her  mistress,  finding  her  in  the  morning 
unable  to  rise,  called  the  family  surgeon  to  see  her.  He  discovered  the  child, 
and  sent  for  me.  She  stoutly  deni^  that  the  child  was  hers ;  but,  on  ex- 
amining the  abdomen,  I  felt  convinced  that  the  placenta  was  still  m  utem,  I 
found  it  adherent  there,  and  removed  it  by  the  hand.  Of  course  an  inquest 
was  held  on  the  child's  body.  No  air  had  entered  the  lungs ;  indeed,  from  the 
circumstances,  that  was  impossible ;  but  in  the  stomach  we  found  nearly  an 
ounce  of  exactly  the  same  kind  of  dirty  fluid  in  which  the  body  was  immersed. 
The  late  Mr.  Baker,  the  coroner  for  the  district,  ruled  that  the  child  was  not 
bom  alive,  because  it  had  never  breathed,  and  a  verdict  of  still-birth  was 
accordingly  returned ;  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  strongest  proof  that  it  was 
bom  alive,  else  none  of  the  fluid  which  surrounded  it  could  have  passed  into 
its  stomach."* 

We  may  cite  also  another  similar  case : — 

*'  Deglutitiom  as  a  Sign  of  Life  in  Infants  who  have  not  Respired, — ^Dr.  Honz^ 
d'Aulnot  was  consulted  concerning  a  case  in  which  an  infant  was  found  dead  in 
aprivy,  and  whose  lungs  sank  on  the  application  of  the  hydrostatic  test ;  a  ]x>rtion 
01  feecal  matter  being  found  in  the  stomach,  he  instituted  various  experiments 
in  elucidation  of  the  subject,  in  order  to  prove  whether  the  child  was  living  or 
not  when  it  was  dropped  into  the  privy.  From  these  it  results,  in  his  opimon, 
that  the  presence  of  any  foreign  body,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  in  the  digestive 
tube  of  a  new-bom  infant,  is  a  proof  that  defflutition  has  taken  place  *,  and 
deglutition  being  a  vital  process,  is  proof  also  tnat  life  existed  at  the  time  of  its 
occurrence,  "t 

Dr.  Bamsbotham  justly  argues  that  the  verdict  of  the  ooroner'a 
kiry  was  contrary  to  &ct  in  a  case  of  in&nticide,  while  on  a  civil  trial 
ne  lays  down  a  dictum  the  very  reverse,  that  nothing  short  of  free 
vespiration  should  be  accepted  as*  proof  of  live-birth.  He  would 
then  insist  upon  the  distinction  between  intra-  and  extra-uterine  life, 
''  between  that  life  which  is  preserved  to  the  fcstus  by  its  parent's 

*  Lancet,  Haj  35tlu  18S1.  t  Hoi0tev  dct  SdaooM  XM.,  1S60,  No.  114. 
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intervention,  and  that  in  which  the  child  carries  on  its  own  inde- 
pendent existenoe."  The  whterof  the  present  article  formerly  ex- 
pressed the  same  opinion,*  but  has  from  enlarged  clinical  observation 
become  convinced  of  its  incorrectness.  Such  cases  as  the  preceding, 
quoted  from  Dr.  Eamsbotham  negative  the  conclusion*  The  daily 
experience  of  the  obstetric  practitioner  still  more  forcibly  tells  against 
it.  It  must  be  impossible  to  determine  the  precise  moment  at  which 
intraruteritte  life  oeaHes,  and  extra- uterine  life  commences. 

In  the  'Lancet/  May  ISth,  1861,  Mr.  Kurd  gives  the  particulars  of 
A  ease  in  which  the  pulsation  of  the  funis  ceased  between  eight  and 
ten  minutes  be/ore  the  head  tocu  bom.  There  were  no  signs  of  arte- 
lialization  for  full  twenty  minutes,  and  respiration  was  not  established 
until  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  birth.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that- 
this  child  had  an  independent  existence,  although  it  did  not  breathe 
daring  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Dr.  Eobert  Lee  puts  the  following  question : — '*  If  a  child  is  bom, 
but  neither  moves  nor  breathes,  and  shows  no  other  sign  of  life  except 
'  a  slight  pulsation  at  the  cord*  (funis),  ought  I  to  consider  such  a  child 
to  be  bom  alive,  and  write  a  certificate  accordingly f'f  Having,  in 
common  with  others,  met  with  many  instances  of  such  suspension  of 
the  vital  functions,  followed  at  various  intervals  by  their  complete 
establishment,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  answer  Dr.  Lee*s  inquiry  in 
the  affirmative.  To  write  a  certificate  of  still-birth  in  such  cases 
would,  as  has  been  observed  by  the  editor  of  the  '  Lancet*  (May  1 8th), 
incur  the  risk  of  its  negation  by  the  subsequent  breathing  and  life  of 
the  infant 

The  frequent  coincidence  of  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta  with  the 
birth  of  the  child  proves  that  intra-uteriue  dependence  upon  the 
parent  must  have  ceased  at  some  period  before  birth — in  fact,  as  soon 
as  the  uterine  contractions  have  separated  the  placenta  from  its  uterine 
attachments,  or  interfered  with  its  physiologic^  relations. 

The  in&nt  in  utero,  or,  in  legal  phraseology,  in  ventre  ea  mere,  is 
legally  supposed  to  be  born  for  certain  purposes;  thus,  it  may  have  an 
estate  made  over  to  it;  it  may  have  a  guardian  assigned  to  it;  it  may 
be  made  an  executor.  The  law,  then,  which  regards  the  foetus  as  a 
living  being  capable  of  legal  or  civil  functions,  cannot  consistently 
refuse  to  thiis  same  being  t^  attribute  of  vitality,  because,  though  at 
its  birth  it  manifests  the  movements  of  a  living  being,  it  does  not 
exhibit  all  the  movements  required  for  the  maintenance  of  its  life,  of 
which  respiration  is  one,  but  not  the  only  proof  The  condition  of  a 
child  after  birth  and  before  respiration  has  taken  place,  is  like  that  of 
drowned  persons  in  whom  life  is  sospended. 

It  has  now  been  decided  by  British  judges  in  civil  cases,  that  a  child 
may  live  and  not  breathe  fb^  some  time  after  birth — ^the  absence  of 
signs  of  breathing  being  held  to  be  no  proof  of  its  being  born  dead, 
as  is  the  case  in  criminal  proceedings.  The  importance  of  Sir  J. 
Stuart*8  decision  in  the  case  of  Brock  v,  Kellodc  is  very  great,  as  it 
must  go  far  to  settle  the  legal  definition  of  live-birth  upon  the  sound. 
*  Legal  Examinci;  18M»  p*  e««  t  Laaseli  Itojr  isth. 
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basis  of  physiological  science.  It  is  certainly  more  consistent  with 
physiology  to  take  as  proof  of  live-birth  that  one  vital  action,  the 
beating  of  the  heart,  than  to  insist  upon  the  act  of  respiration,  which 
may  be  only  deferred  for  some  time  after  the  expalsion  of  the  child's 
body.  "  This  decision,"  observes  Dr.  Taylor,*  "  is  in  accordance  with 
law  and  common  sensa  Pulsations  indicate  action  of  the  heart,  aa 
motions  of  the  chest  indicate  an  action  of  the  intercostal  mascles." 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present  remarks  to  consider  the 
proofs  of  live-birth  demanded  in  criminal  proceedings,  but  we  may 
hero  briefly  state  that  the  English  law  requires  proof  of  entire  birth  and 
respinition  in  order  to  sustain  the  charge  of  murder,  and  consequently 
Tiolence  done  to  a  child  during  birth  is  not  infanticide.  The  effect  d 
this  contradictory  state  of  the  law  is  to  frightfully  augment  the  crime 
of  child  murder.  It  is  familiar  to  every  practitioner  of  midwifery  that  a 
child  may  make  successful  efforts  at  respiration  after  its  head  is  in  the 
world,  and  while  its  trunk  is  in  the  vagina ;  in  a  few  seconds  or  minutes, 
the  body  being  wholly  born,  free  respiration  and  crying  are  established. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  as  frequently  happens,  especially  in  instrumental 
labours,  that  an  infant  is  wholly  born,  moves,  and  presents  pulsations 
of  its  cord,  yet  does  not  breathe  for  some  time.  Surely,  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  the  child  is  equally  alive.  Tet  our  criminal  law 
would  not  regard  the  former  as  a  live-born  child ;  while  our  civil  law 
would  regard  the  latter  as  live-bom  even  if  it  died  before  it  respired. 
The  wilful  destruction  of  a  living  and  breathing  child  before  its  entire 
birth  is  not  by  our  laws  contemplated  as  a  crime :  clearly  our  laws  are 
not  guided  by  physiological  science. 

Sir  C.  Locock  has  recorded  the  following  case.  On  a  Saturday 
evening  a  lady  was  in  labour  with  her  first  child.  The  head  and  one 
arm  were  born  two  or  three  minutes  before  a  neighbouring  clock  struck 
twelve.  There  was  a  cessation  of  pain  for  several  minutes,  during 
which  time  the  child  cried  and  breathed  freely.  The  rest  of  the  body 
was  not  bom  imtil  five  minutes  after  the  same  clock  had  struck  twelve. 
The  question  arose,  was  this  child  bom  on  Saturday  or  on  Sunday  t 
Dr.  Locock  justly  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  child  was  bom  on 
Saturday.  Physiologically  speaking,  the  child  lived  an  independent 
life  before  twelve  o'clock  on  the  Saturday,  and  the  judge  in  a  civil  pro- 
ceeding would  at  once  concur  in  the  correctness  of  the  opinion ;  but  the 
same  judge,  had  the  case  involved  a  charge  of  murder  in  this  interval, 
would  have  been  obliged  to  declare  that  the  child  was  not  born  alive 
because  it  was  not  wholly  bom  into  the  world. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  question  of  what  constitutes  live-birth 
according  to  our  own  laws  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent 
physiologists  and  medical  jurists  of  our  own  country,  we  proceed  to 
subjoin  a  brief  sketch  of  the  laws  of  other  countries  on  this  point. 

The  laws  of  Finance  require  only  that  a  child  shall  be  declared  viable 
in  order  that  it  may  attain  the  rights  of  inheritance ;  ^  lorsqu*il  est 
constant  qu*un  enfant  est  n6  vivant,  il  y  a  pour  cela  m^me  presumption 

*  Medical  Jailapnideiioe»  leventh  edition. 
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de  viabilit^y  si  Tenfant  parait  n^  2l  terme;  si  d'ailleurs  rien  dans  sa 
oonformation  n'annonoe  qu'il  ne  puisse  pas  conserver  yie/'* 

Devergief  explains  the  sense  in  which  "  ne  vwan£*  is  understood, 
bj  quoting  a  report  made  to  the  Tribunal  by  Chabot  (d'Allier): 
"  Lorsqu'un  enfant  n*est  pas  n^  viable,  il  est  aussi  r6fut6  n*avoir 
jamais  vecu,  au  moins  pour  la  successibilit^;  en  ce  cas,  c*est  la  mSme 
chose  que  Tenfant  soit  raort  ou  qu*U  naisse  pour  rnourirJ*  Beek  J  states, 
on  the  authority  of  Capuron,  that  the  interpretation  put  upon  the 
words  *'  being  born  alive"  is,  according  to  the  most  distinguished 
lawyers  and  physicians  of  France,  complete  and  per/eel  respiration; 
but  this,  we  should  observe,  is  also  Dr.  Beek's  own  opinion,  and  is 
not  confirmed  by  Devergie.  We  find  that  under  the  government  of 
Postumus,  a  native  of  Gaul,  in  the  reign  of  the  BImperor  Yalerianns, 
about  A.D.  250,  the  law  required,  in  order  to  the  rights  of  succession, 
that  the  child  should  be  bom  perfect  and  at  such  a  term  that  it  should 
be  capable  of  living.  "  Non  nasd  idem  est  ac  non  posse  vivere.  Nou 
naaci  et  natum  mori,  paria  8unt.^§  But  proof  of  respiration  is  not 
here  insisted  upon. 

The  Roman  law,  upon  which  the  above  is  based,  emphatically  dis- 
tinguished between  the  partus,  a  live  child,  and  the  abortivus,  or  still- 
born. Thus  XJlpian,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Tapping  in  the  *  Legal  Examiner 
and  Medical  Jurist,'  March  19th,  1853  :  **  Tamdiu  autem  venter  in  pos- 
eeasicnem  esse  debet  quamdiu  cmt  pariat,  aut  abortum /aciat,  aut  cerium 
sit  7um  esse  pregnantem.^  Here  a  specific  value  is  attached  to  the  verb 
parerej  restricting  its  application  to  the  noH,  or  born  alive.  In  the 
Roman,  as  in  English  law,  the  venter,  or  unborn  child,  in  ventre  sa  mere, 
isy  for  the  purposes  of  testamentary  succession,  considered  as  already 
living ;  at  the  same  time,  if  the  evidence  of  life  failed  at  birth,  the 
f)enter  could  not  in  striatum  jus  take  the  bonorum  successio,  but  was 
said  to  va4^re,  and  the  bona  of  the  testator  went  into  th^Jiscus.  ||  The 
figcus  being  the  treasury  of  the  prince  or  emperor,  as  distinguished 
from  the  jErarium,  or  public  treasury.  The  Roman  law,  however, 
did  not  demand  proof  of  respiration.  "  Si  vivus  perfecte  natus  est,  et 
n  vocem  non  emisitJ"  IT 

The  law  of  the  United  States  follows  that  of  England,  in  not  re- 
quiring proof  of  crying  or  breathing,  in  order  to  establish  live-birth, 
and  accepts  as  sufficient  evidence,  proofs  of  motion,  stirring,  <fec. 

In  Scotland  the  law  distinctly  requires  not  only  that  the  child  shall 
be  wholly  born,  but  that  it  shall  have  breathed,  and  also  cried ;  in  con- 
formity with  this  law,  a  child  which  lived,  breathed,  and  died  in  con- 
vulsions at  the  end  of  half-au-hour,  was  declared  to  have  been  bom 
dead!** 

The  Prussian  Statute  Book  requires  proof,  not  only  of  respiration 
and  crying,  but  of  distinct  voice.  '*  Bass  ein  Kind  ld>end  zur  Welt 
gekommen  sei,  ist  in  dieser  Beziehung  schonfiir  ausgemiUdt  anzanehfnen, 

«  Code  Napol^n,  annot^  de  Siref,  Mition  par  Gilbert,  1859,  chap.  U.  art.  57. 

t  lUdedne  L^fale,  tome  i.  p.  3i9.     Paris,  1852.  %  Med.  JarUp.,  Tolr  i.  p.  S53. 

f  Zaochiaa,  in  Derergie,  loo.  oil.  I  Tapping,  loo.  dt. 

f  CbaoKier,  quoted  by  Beek,  vol.  i.  p.  35S.  ••  Djrer's  Beporta,  25. 
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wenn  unverdddUigey  hei  der  Geburt  gegenwa^fiig  geweaene  Zeugen  die 
SUmme  desselben  deudich  vemommen  haben.^* 

The  ancient  German  law  expressed  the  same  conditions  of  live-birth 
in  the  formula  of  **  Beschraen  der  vier  Wdnde"* — {vox  audita  intra 
quaiuar  parietes  dofnus.)^ 

Casper,  the  distinguished  medical  jurist  of  Berlin,  holds  that  breath- 
ing is  to  be  held  as  synonymous  with  life—"  not  to  have  breathed  is 
not  to  have  liTed."  Respiration  is  held  by  Casper  to  be  the  only 
evidence  of  an  existence  independent  of  the  mother.  The  life  without 
breathing  which  daily  experience  incontestably  proves  possible,  is  re- 
garded by  Cas2)er  simply  as  apparent  life ;  the  mere  spark  of  which 
may  easily  be  extinguished  by  omission  of  eflforts  to  save  it.  Excep- 
tional instances  of  such  poH-parturtif  non-respiratory  life,  Casper  does 
not  regard  as  facts  with  which  the  medical  jurist  has  to  deal ;  he  can 
recognise  only  life  with  respiration.  The  authority  of  Galen  is  cited 
by  Casper :  "  Eespiralionein  a  vita  et  vitam  a  respiratiane  atparcuri  non 
postCf  adeo  tU  vivens  omnino  spiret  ei  spircma  omnino  viwU,**  "  Brief  and 
clear!'*  {kurz  UTuldarf)  adds  Casper,  while  he  fortifies  himaelf  with 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  expirare,^  which,  if  applied  to  the  mother, 
is  equivalent  to  "  moriri,*^  to  die,  to  breathe  out  the  last  breath.  Cas- 
per, however,  has  mentioned  two  instances  of  in&nts  surviving,  at  their 
birth,  a  suspension  of  the  respiratcay  functions,  the  one  for  seven,  and 
the  other  for  twenty-three  hours.  We  could  have  added  many  exam- 
ples of  a  like  kind  from  medical  journals,  but  deem  it  needless  to 
overload  these  pages  with  illustrative  cases.  It  may  suffioe  to  have 
shown  that  our  own  laws  are  now  in  unison  with  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  have  at  length  couie  to  be  settled  on  the  sound  basis  of  science 
and  common  sense. 

*  rtmuaischer  Gesetxboch  :  qooted  In  Caflper's  Gcriehtliehe  UedJcin,  Band  L  b.  70S. 

t  Casper,  loe.  eit. 
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PART  FOURTH. 

QTjbtonCcU  of  ittebtcal  Jbctence 

(chiefly   foreign   and    contehfobart). 


HALF-YEARLY     REPORT    ON    MICROLOGY. 
By  John  W.  Ogle,  M.A,  M.D.  Oxon,  F.R.C.P. 

AMUtont-PhjBician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Pathology  at,  St.  George's  Hoipital. 

Part  I. — Physiological  Micrology. 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

Oft  the  Structure  of  the  Spinal  Cord  of  the  Petromyzon  Fluviatilis  {River  Lam- 
prey or  Lampern),  By  Professor  Reissner,  of  Dorpat.* — The  author  prefaces  his 
paper  by  allusion  to  the  observations  made  by  Owsjannikow,  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain fishes,  upon  the  relation  between  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  the 
longitudinal  hbres  and  the  nerve  cells,  and  upon  the  connexion  between  the 
Istter/f    The  following  are  the  results  of  Reissner's  researches : — 

1.  Tw  the  colourlessness  and  transparency  of  the  spinal  cord  of  the  petro- 
myzon  flavialis  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  longitudinal  fibres  surrounding 
the  grey  substance  possess  no  such  nerve-medulla  as  the  white  fibres  in  the 
other  vertebrata. 

2.  That  there  is  neither  an  inferior  nor  a  superior  kmgitadinal  fissure  in  the 
petromyzou ;  and  instead  of  the  latter,  connective-tissue  fibres  from  the  grey 
mass  surrounding  the  central  canal  proceed  and  form  a  separation  into  two 
lateral  halves. 

3.  The  grey  mass  corresponds  in  some  measure  (as  to  its  boundary)  to  the 
form  of  the  entire  spinal  cord,  and  like  that,  differs  much  in  character  from  the 
cord  of  most  vertcorata.  It  exhibits  a  broad  band,  which  in  the  middle, 
surrounding  the  central  canal,  and  being  much  thicker  in  its  outer  portion,  is 
thinnest  at  the  part  between  these  two  places.  From  the  middle  of  the  grey 
mass  a  broad  process  extends  to  the  unoer  surface  of  the  spinal  cord,  producing 
a  division  into  two  lateral  halves. 

4.  The  central  canal  in  the  middle  parts  of  the  cord  has  an  oval  or  elongated 
"  lumen,"  whose  largest  diameter  is  perpendicular  to  the  long  axis  of  the  cord ; 
in  the  upper  and  lower  end  it  has  a  circular  circumference.  It  is  always  nearer 
to  the  under  than  the  upper  surface  of  the  cord,  especially  at  the  posterior  part 
of  the  cord. 

5.  In  the  central  canal  a  band  is  constantly  to  be  found  very  oomparaUe  to 
an  axis  cylinder. 

6.  The  grey  mass  consists  of  a  granular  or  striped  matrix^  in  whieb  lie  the 
following  four  kinds  of  cells : 

•  B«iohert  and  Da  Bo{s-Beymond*i  AnshiT,  1860,  p.  545. 

t  Disquisitiones  mlcroacopicaB  de  medollB  tpinaliB  textiira,  imprimis  in  piadbiu  fketl- 
tata.    Dorpatl,  Liv.,  1854. 
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(a)  The  smallest  ones,  which  exist  everywhere,  and  optically  coincide  with 

the  so-called  connective-tissue  corpuscles. 

(b)  Nerve  cells,  always  of  considerable  size,  and  mostly  possessed  of  strong 

processes ;  they  are  of  three  varieties : 

(1)  Large  interior  nerve  cells,  situated  near  the  middle  line  in  the 

upper  surface  of  the  grey  mass;  they  are  of  the  form  of  flat- 
tened balls,  and  send  a  process  forwards  and  backwards,  which 
in  its  further  course  turns  somewhat  outwards  and  npwardt. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  third  process  which  passes  directly 
outwards.  These  have  no  connexion  with  the  fibres  of  Muiler 
in  the  middle  parts  of  the  spinal  cord. 

(2)  Large  outer  nerve  cells.   These  are  of  various  forms,  are  mostlr 

elongated,  lie  in  the  outer  segment  of  the  grey  mass,  and  sena 
out  more  processes,  as  many  as  six  in  some  cases.  The  pro- 
cesses are  the  axis  cylinders  of  the  fibres,  which  pass  out  of  the 
spinal  cord  as  lower  roots  from  the  under  commissure,  and 
most  probably  pass  directly  into  the  longitudinal  fibres. 

(3)  Small  nerve  cells.  These  are  like  the  preceding  ones  in  form : 
are  more  transparent,  are  less  deeply  coloured  by  carmine,  and 
lie  partly  between  the  large  nerve  cells  and  partly  more  in- 
wards than  these.  Their  processes  (much  weaker)  pass  to  the 
place  of  entrance  of  the  upper  root,  and  form  radiating  fibres 
to  the  posterior  commissure. 

7.  Besides  the  nerve  cells  of  the  srey  mass,  others  also  in  many  places  are  to 
be  seen  between  the  longitudinal  fibres.  Those  are  most  constant  which  are 
to  be  met  with  either  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  cord,  or  between  that  and  the 
outer  extremity  of  the  ^rey  mass.    They  are  chiefly  placed  transversely. 

S.  Neither  the  commissure  fibres,  nor  the  root  fibres  as  a  rule,  extend  to 
the  nerve  cells  in  quite  a  transverse  direction. 

9.  The  longitudinal  fibres  show  the  greatest  differences  as  to  breadth.  The 
strongest,  those  so-called  of  Miiller,  are  disposed  in  two  groups,  on  each  side 
one  consisting  of  from  six  to  eight  fibres,  along  with  the  process  of  the  ^y 
mass  which  reaches  from  the  central  canal  to  the  under  surface  of  the  spual 
cord.  The  fibres  of  MiiUer  (diminishing  in  diameter  posteriorly)  evidently 
traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  form  no  connexion  either  with 
the  nerve  cells  or  nerve  fibres.  The  axis  cylinders  of  the  so-called  fibres  of  Miiller 
appear,  on  transverse  section,  very  irregular,  much  flattened,  crescentic-shaped, 
and  only  occasionally  fill  up  the  lumen  of  the  fibres. 

10.  The  distinction  between  the  nerve  fibres  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  fibres 
of  the  peripheric  nerves  cannot  be  established,  because  the  primitive  sheath  of 
the  latter  is  not  less  an  accessory  structure  than  the  investment  of  connective 
tissue  belonging  to  the  former.  The  spinal  cord  of  the  petromyzon  fluviatilis 
possesses  but  few  bloodvessels,  but  they  are  very  numerous  in  the  pia  mater. 

EPIDEBHAX  STSTEM. 

On  a  Peculiarity  of  Development  of  the  Superficial  Epidermic  CelU  in  tie 
Fcetus,  By  Dr.  G.  Robin.*— -The  cells  composing  the  most  superficial  layer 
of  the  epidermis  in  the  foetus  are  remarkable  for  their  considerable  and  often 
uniform  size,  and  their  regular,  generally  hexagonal  or  pentagonal  figure.  They 
are  delicate,  transparent,  and  wanting  m  molecular  granulations  in  proportion 
to  the  advanced  age  of  the  foetus :  at  last  they  are  quite  free  from  granulations. 
These  cells  possess  a  lar^e  nucleus,  ten  or  twelve  thousandths  of  a  millimetre 
in  size;  the  nucleus  is  spherical  or  ovoid,  being  ovoid  with  one  or  two 
nucleoli  in  young  embryos,  and  gradually  becoming  spherical  in  the  case  of 

•^Brown-S^nard's  Joomal  d«  la  Physiologle,  April,  1860,  p.  898. 
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most  cells  losing  their  nucleolus.  Whilst  these  changes  are  going  on,  the  nucleus 
is  increasing  in  size. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  or  beginning  of  the  third  month,  the  nucleus, 
which  has  increased  as  well  in  length  as  in  tnickness,  begins  to  burst  out  in  a 
remarkable  way  at  the  free  or  cutaneous  surface  of  the  cell,  and  becomes  at 
the  same  time  rounded,  retaining,  however,  its  outline.  Having  become  free 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  nucleus  becomes  quickly  developed,  so  that 
towards  the  middle  of  the  third  month  it  attains  a  size  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
five-thousandths  of  a  millimetre,  acauirin^  thus,  in  the  hands  and  feet,  a  size 
equal  about  to  two-thirds  of  the  cell  itself,  so  that  seen  in  front  they  appear 
almost  to  touch  at  their  edges.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  body  their  length  is 
only  half  that  of  the  cell.  Their  breadth  becomes  at  least  equal  to  the  half  of 
their  length. 

In  examining  foetuses  of  different  ages,  or  different  parts  of  the  same  foetus^ 
it  is  seen  that  at  the  same  time  that  the  nucleus  increases  at  its  projecting 
part  and  becomes  free  at  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  part  adhering  to  the 
cell  becomes  narrowed  so  that  it  becomes  really  pediculated  and  moveable 
upon  this  fixed  point.  About  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  this  pedicle  of  the 
nucleus  has  become  so  fragile  that  the  necessary  manipulations  separate  a  large 
number  of  them,  exposing  at  the  point  where  they  had  been  adherent  a  smsul, 
pale,  rough,  circular  or  oval  spot,  of  from  three-  to  five-thousandtlis  of  a  milli- 
metre in  size.  About  the  seventh  month  the  nuclei  fall  off  spontaneously,  so 
that  at  the  eighth  month  of  intra-uterine  life  the  most  superficial  epidermic 
cells  are  quite  without  nuclei.  The  epidermic  cells  which  appear  "  a/ter 
birth"  ana  which  are  without  nuclei,  lose  them  by  gradual  atrophy,  owmg  to 
the  production  of  subjacent  cells. 

In  the  foetus  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  months  old,  when  the  nuclei  are 
at  their  largest  size,  they  are  disposed  as  follows :  they  exist  over  the  whole 
body  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  skin  with  the  tissue  of  the  umbilical  cord,  where 
they  cease.  They  also  cease  at  the  edge  of  the  lips  and  sphincter  of  the  anus, 
ana  they  are  absent  in  the  vagina  and  on  the  clitoris,  which  are  covered 
with  lai'^e  nucleated  pavement  epithelium.  Some  are,  however,  found  on  the 
epidermis  of  the  labia  majora.  In  the  epidermis  on  the  soles  of  the  foot  and 
palms  of  the  hands  viewed  frontways,  tne  nuclei  are  seen  hvpertrophied  and 
bursting  from  the  cells,  as  is  the  case  with  other  parts  of  the  bod}r  at  this  age, 
but  later  on,  the  hypertrophied  and  out-bursting  nuclei  are  to  a  certain  degree  cus- 
persed  over  the  epidermis.  The  cells  of  the  superficial  lajer  are  very  delicate, 
very  transparent  at  their  edges,  well-defined  and  pale,  and  void  of  granulations ; 
while  the  subjacent  ones  arc  less,  thicker,  fairly  granular,  and  provided  with  an 
ovoid  nucleus. 

Viewed  frontways,  the  hypertrophied  elevated  nuclei  are  sometimes  sinuous 
and  indented,  sometimes  divided  as  it  were  into  lobes  by  indentations.  Viewed 
sideways,  they  may  be  seen  flattened  on  the  side  next  to  the  cell  to  which  they 
are  adherent,  and  are  spherical,  ovoid,  pyriform,  &c.  At  the  soles  and  palms 
they,  like  the  cells,  arc  smaller  than  at  otner  parts  of  the  body,  each  one  covering 
almost  the  whole  of  the  corresponding  cell. 

Over  other  parts  of  the  body  the  cells  are  larger  and  more  regular,  though 
the  nuclei  are  not  larger  than  those  at  the  soles  and  pahns ;  bein^  on  the  scalp 
the  largest,  where  also  the  nuclei  are  somewhat  larger  than  elsewhere.  At  that 
part  also  they  are  more  lobulated,  giving  at  times,  when  five  or  six  in  number, 
the  general  appearance  of  a  mulberry. 

Some  of  the  nuclei,  especially  from  the  scalp,  but  elsewhere  also,  are  uniformly 
and  finely  granular,  and  some  enclose  a  few  small  fatty  granulations  of  a  yellow 
colour.  Most  have  a  clear  regular  outline,  and  are  transparent  and  almost 
quite  homogeneous ;  enclosing  only  fine  granulations  accumulated  with  ill-defined 
edge  at  the  narrow  part  adherent  to  the  cell. 
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Acetic  acid  rer.dcrs  tbcm  sliclitlT  pale,  swells  them  op,  und  makes  th^^*^ 
suH"aci  i  :"..t  1'  "".."kftd.  >iii:ii.uric  acid  renders  them  extrenielv  pale,  ai^  *^ 
eratiu.ti'.v  c  jsoivf^  then:  from  tneir  surface  towards  their  point  of  slduerence* 

Fi-Ta**.  fwr  lis  UP !  liK-  epijennstl  ceii* '  reudiTinirthrni  Terr  pale  and  transparent^ 
It  lii^^'.-vr  *  :.li:rjL;v  rr-ick.v  tnc  nucien^  of  the  cells,  but  it  onlv  renders  ver^ 
fiCur  \\ix  r.v :'€-r :•.•:> !..ej  ^nd  [ledicuiated  nuclei  of  the  superticial  layer  withou 
swcll:i.^  '.::t'i:^  i:r':  "ii  The  c  ntrarv,  it  makes  ^tiue  of  them  soialler,  and  ai  lh( 
beciim^.j  v.f  ::«  i.c\i*jii  rtriiders  their  centres  thicker. 

COSSECTIVE   TISSUE,   TENDOX,   kc. 

Oh  r.  Kn^'-firf  7,vi,<».     By  S.  Martyn,  M.D.* — The  author  in  this  communi 
cation  br:«  tly  cj.itou.ize*  the  various  views  formerly  aiid  recently  put  forth, 
maiiiiy  iu  tiir::ar.y.  by  rbs-rver*  re?|»ectine  the  morphologr  of  the  so-calle<  I 

"  Bi!ideir»*wiVv  "  c>.«iinective  tissue,  or  arfolar  tissue,  as  it  is  more  commonlji  ~^ 
termed  m  Kiulnnd.  In  dninir  so  he  takes  occasion,  bv  wav  of  comment,  tc 
show  the  T  nJLT*  in  which  hi*  own  observations  lead  him  to  asree  or  differ.  Oc:^  [ 
these,  {lerli.'ipd  the  iiiO<>t  imi^^'nant  is  as  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  ol 
certain  ^TlI":aTe  fi»rnis  or  appearances  >stemfomiiserBindt'gewebsk6rper,  asthey 
have  beeii  ic:L.f  d  which  are  s«xn  on  "transverse  "  section  only  of  portions  of 
tendon.  Ttiese  forms,  with  their  radii,  have  been  looked  upon  by  Virchow,  an< 
suh«.r-que!:Tlv  by  KMuikcT,  as  True  ceils,  with  couiniunicatin;;  or  anastomosing 
brancht>,  vVo^e  t'uuotirn  is  iliat  of  forminsr  a  machiuerv  for  irrigatinc:  (or  the 
conveyance  itf  mitriTive  fluid  amon?')  ].>arts  not  supplied  with  blood t'essels,  an 
"inteniiriiiuTe  juice -channel  system  "  iSaftruhrensystemV  Aj?ain,  llcnle  not 
beiue  abU'  to  rind  tibres  connected  with  these  cells  las  he  supposes  the  forms  in 
que>lioii  to  bt-  .  lo«iks  uiMia  ilu-ni  as  '*vesiiges  of  t'cetal  orirans,  uestined  at  most  to 
pn-serve  interstict^s."  Dr.  Martyn  looks  upon  these  stellate  anastomocing  struc- 
tures as  berur  uoThiniar  of  the  kind  as  cells,  but  simply  as  l)eing  "interstitial 
places  !orit.(d  by  ib.e  junciifn  of  two.  three,  orniore  buncllesof  the  extra-cellular 
substance.''  He  ib>erves  thai  Virchow  is  correct  as  to  the  existence  of  what 
he  l^  irchow  r:ills  pn»ee<ses  from  the  cells,  for  there  arc  such  in  the  loncitn- 
dinal  uirt-cTir-u,  but  thai  they  are  not  really  processes,  as  they  "are  uftrn  wrrn 
vithouf  tifht-r  a  r»^UorfJ,re  in  the  centre ;  iUif  retain  tMr/ormx,as  itas shorn  4/ 
Htttif,  if  (he  fir**}HiratihH  It  rietred  fnm  ike  utker  side  ;  they  disappear  n/fder  ike 
tMfitteMce  ''f  acih^  ond  tkry  are  nut  seen  in  a  Ivnffitndinal  section.  There  is  no 
other  posM/Je  exflvmitiun  './  fhnr  absence  ion  ioMt/itndinal  section)  than  that  thff 
are  phiN^.*,  vhick  in  th^  htttjifitdinat  section  cannot  ottstmct  tiff  hi  enonffh  to  le 
seen,  dit\mj  fo,  hotrerer,  teken  rnt  nr^ntss" 

Conoeinine  the  development  of  connective  tissue,  the  author  savs: 
"  1  hold  that  at  the  earliest  j^riod  what  is  to  become  connective  tfssue  consists 
of  enibrjonic  cells  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  that  the  next  change  is  a  di- 
vision, in  It-nirituuinal  directions,  of  the  nucleus;  at  the  same  time,a  dej)osit  takes 
place  on  the  uut^ido,  and  probably  only  on  one  (ihe  nuclear  ?)  side  of  the  dividing 
ceil.  This  is  the  extra-cellular  sul)stance,  the  outer  or  secondarr  cell-wdl, 
corresponding  to  the  cellulose  wall  of  vegetable  cells.  Thia  deposit  "is  made  in 
layers,  and  is  striated  accordingly  ;  extending  then  chieflv  in  a  lon£;itudinal 
durection,  it  carries  with  it  the  nucleated  centres  of  its  generating  cell.  Thus 
do  ttoe  centres  become  separated  from  each  other,  and  the  intermediate  cell  is 
miuced  to  a  delieate  thread.     Some  of  the^ie  cell  networks  become  transformed 


5J?|P* '  ^^  separate  into  longitudinal,  ribrou5-Iooking~  masses,  more  or 
°™»  each  having  its  generating  cell  attached.    This  is  the  scheme 

*  Bcale*s  Archives  of  Vedidae,  'So.  •,  p.  99. 
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vhich  Schwann  figured,  and  to  which  Kolliker  accedes  to  the  extent  of  the 
cellular  nature  of  the  fusiform  masses.  But  from  every  point  of  view,  even 
the  drawings  of  Schwann  themselves,  I  am  led  to  helieve  that  there  is  no  includ- 
ing merahrane,  and  that  these  must  be  considered  as  true  fragments,  although 
genetic  unities,  of  what  I  have  called  '  extra-cellular '  deposit.  As  the  meta- 
morphosis proceeds,  the  long  wavy  bands  result  in  various  directions,  between 
mnd  around  which  wander  the  elastic  fibres  at  veir  acute  angles ;  so  that  if  any 
one  bundle  be  expanded  violently  by  acetic  acid,  the  well-known  spiral  con- 
stmclions  are  produced  by  what  have  then  become  nearly  transverse  ligatures. 
Much  unnecessary  confusion  has  been  introduced  in  explaining  this  simple 
phenomenon,  a  very  elaborate  disquisition  of  which,  by  Dr.  Klopsch,  may  be 
louud  in  MiiUer's  'Archives*  for  1857  (p.  417-35).  His  conclusions  do  not 
stand  the  test  of  further  investigation.  We  have  already  seen  VirchoMr's  and 
Kolliker's  view  to  be  that  the  cell-processes  form  a  system  of  chaimels  for  nu- 
tritive fluid  (pbsm  cells).  Now,  as  I  have  alreadv  s^own  the  stellate  forms  to 
be  interfascicular,  it  remains  to  inquire  whether  toe  elastic  fibres  can  be  tubes 
for  the  above  purpose. 

"  Virchow  believes  that  they  are  so  ;*  and  indeed  some  of  the  most  important 
propositions  of  cellular  pathology  hinge  on  this  idea  of  a  permeable  cell  network 
in  connective  substances.  But  though  all  prolongations  of  cells  must  be  con- 
ceived of  as  hollow  at  first,  I  have  oeen  unable  to  convince  myself  that  the 
elastic  fibre  retains  that  character ;  in  fact,  very  thin  sections  of  tendon  mois- 
tened with  glycerine,  and  viewed  with  high  powers,  show  the  cut  ends  of  the 
fibres  with  no  trace  of  a  central  canal  or  point  of  a  medullary  kind.  It  seems 
to  me  rather  rash  to  assume  the  persistence  of  a  tubular  character  in  fibres  of 
the  finest  kind,  when  we  cannot  demonstrate  it  in  coarser  ones.  The  only  ap- 
proach to  a  proof  of  such  a  structure  is  that  in  injections  of  cornea  and  tendon 
with  indigo,  made  by  Willich,  the  blue  particles  were  found  to  have  permeated  the 
fusiform  elements  of  a  longitudinal  section  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  if 
there  be  a  space  between  the  bundles  in  which  the  cell  and  fibres  lie,  the  colouring 
matter  must  accumulate  in  contact  with  them ;  in  fact,  the  investigation  requires 
confirmation  with  extraordinary  care  before  we  can  give  our  adhesion  to  any 
conclusions.  There  is  no  a  priori  reason  for  seeking  a  system  of  nutritive  canals 
in  the  tissue  under  consideration ;  certainly  no  more  than  in  cartilage,  where 
we  know  that  nutritive  matter  must  pass  through  the  intervening  solid  substance 
from  bloodvessel  to  cell,  or  from  cell  to  cell." 

The  author  concludes  his  communication  by  strictures  on  the  prevailing  plan 
(set  forth  by  Reichert)of  classing  under  the  common  head  of  connective suMaiicet, 
all  tissues  "which  are  formed  from  stellate  or  fusiform  modifications  of  embryonic 
cells,  as  for  instance,  the  capillaries  and  terminal  nerve  plexuses. 


Paet  II. — Pathologicax  Mickologt. 

VASCULAR  STSTEM. 

Primary  SoJUning  of  the  Heart.  By  E.  Wagnerf. — The  case  was  that  of  a 
child,  sixteen  days  old,  whose  mother  had  died  after  childbirth.  Emphysema 
of  the  right  lung  and  sanguineo-purulent  exudation  in  the  left  pleural  cavity 
were  found.  The  heart  was  very  flabby,  and  the  wall  of  its  left  ventricle  was 
quite  soft  and  pappy.  The  microscope  showed  fragments  of  muscles  from 
about  ^th  to  -j^gth  of  a  line  long,  voia  of  any  cross-striping,  with  one,  two,  or 
no  nuclei.    The  sarcolemma  was  thickened,  as  if  cedematous,  but  otherwise 

•  CelltUar  Pathologie,  p.  94. 
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normal ;  nnd  the  ends  of  the  muscle  fraf^ionts  were  irregular,  poiuted,  obta 
or  iiLdeut('<l,  niaiiv  bcin^  very  opaque.     Free  nuclei,  albuminous  molecules,  a 
some  hm^^itudinallv-stnped  portions  of  muscle  were  also  seen.     Transversal 
striped  muscle  and  fat  globules  did  not  exist.    There  was  no  indication 
fatty  mctanior}iho!>is  or  of  putrefaction. 


New  Forma  f  ion  0/ LyMphatic  Elementt  in  the  Connectite'ti^Mne  of  ike  Flru . 
and  Lungs,  15y  Prof.  \V  aj^ner.* — ^I'his  was  observed  in  the  body  of  a  woma 
a£^d  twenty-two  years,  wlio  died  in  childbirth  in  her  first  confinement.  Biuic 
like  lyiii]ihiitic  vessels  were  found  in  the  pleura  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  rigfc-^3t 
lung,  which  was  adherent  to  the  opposeci  thoracic  pleura.  On  section  of  tl  :^bc 
lung  a  greyish -yellow  thick  fluid  escaped,  showing  under  the  microscope  max 
round  crranulated  cells,  containing  single  and  sometimes  double  nuclei.  Tl 
bands  had  apparently  no  s])ecial  walls,  and  were  mostly  regularly  cylindric. 
or  partly  knotted  and  divided  by  transverse  complete  or  Incomplete  septa  int 
partitions  of  from  ^th  to  ^rd  of  a  line  in  length.  Along  with  these  large  Ivi 
phatic  s[)aecs  smaller  ones  existed,  showing  every  transition  into  connectm 
tissue  corpuscles,  liaving  a  thin  homogeneous  membrane.  The  smallest  wei 
cylindrical  or  stellate,  filled  with  minute  nuclei,  and  having  processes 
municating  with  other  cells.  The  arrangement  of  these  elenients  in  the  pleui 
was  such  that  superlicially  there  was  a  tliin  layer  of  fibrin  witliout  vessels  0 
corjmsclrs,  under  which  appeared  a  layer  of  about  ^^^th  of  a  line  tliiek,  co 
taining  but  few  vessels  ancl  slightly  developed  connective-tissue  cells,  as  als 
numerous  elastic  fibres.  Under  this  agani,  existed  numerous  dilatexl  capil 
laries  in  whose  meshes  was  a  layer  (about  -j^th  of  a  line  thick)  of  connective 
tissue  bundles,  with  numerous,  evidently  cellular  connecti\ e-lissue  corpuscles 
most  brinj^  stellate,  and  filled  with  one  or  two  nuclei,  or  cylindrical,  containing 
a  row  of  troin  four  to  eight  nuclei. 

This  observation  is  adduced  by  the  author  as  illustrating  the  connexion  be 
tween  lymphatic  vessels  and  connective-tissue  corpuscles ;  inasniuolt  as  th 
latter  form  in  their  cavities  colourless  cells  and  fibrin,  and  may  expand  into 
large  spaces  like  the  lymphatic  alveoli. 

Fatf}f  Degeneration  of  the  Umbilical  Vein, — Dr.  Alexander  Simpsonf  has 
described  to  the  Edinburgh  Obstetrical  Society  an  interesting  case,  in  which 
the  umbilical  vein  had  the  appearance  of  being  affected  with  atheromatous 
degeneration  of  its  inner  coat.  Microscopical  examination,  however,  showed 
that  this  appearance  was  owing  to  the  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat  having 
undergone  fatty  change.  The  specimen  was  from  the  body  of  a  child  bom  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  month.  The  placenta  was  quite  healthy,  as  appeared  also 
the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

DIGESTIVE  OBGAlfS. 

Peculiar  Polypous  Vegeiation  qf  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  ike  peneral  Lar^ 
Iniesiine.  By  Lusehka.* — In  this  case,  not  only  the  rectum  but  also  the  entire 
eolon  was  beset  with  the  structures  in  question.  The  patient  waa  a  woman, 
aged  thirty,  who  for  many  years  had  at  times  been  subject  to  diarrhcca  attended 
by  bloody  stools.  This  eventually  produced  such  complete  annmla  that  she 
djed  of  collapse.  After  death  the  polypous  growths  before  aUaded  to  were  seen 
to  be  very  vascular,  easily  bleeding,  and  beset  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the 
large  bowel.  Most  were  red,  some  were  of  a  greyish  colour,  and  some  oqh- 
tained  dark  pigment:  they  were  soft,  and  on  section  gave  out  a  sfa'my  sab- 
stance.    They  varied  in  size  from  a  mere  slight  elevation  to  bodies  of  serersl 

•  AkIiIt  f.  Pliya.  ndlkunde.  ilL  t. 
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oentimetres  in  length ;  mostly  being  pedunculated  ;*  the  free  end  being  clavate, 
oocasionallv  incurved,  and  lobulatea.  Moreover,  diffuse  tumour-like  bodies 
sLbo  existed  here  and  there.  The  surface  of  the  elevated  mucous  membrane 
exhibited  under  a  lens  numerous  round  points  as  if  produced  by  a  needle, 
which  turned  oat  to  be  the  openings  of  pouch-like  glands ;  and  even  with  the 
naked  eye  on  the  surface  of  most  of  the  polypi  a  kind  of  fissuring  was  visible, 
which  under  the  microscope  proved  to  be  owmg  to  projections  of  tue  interstitial 
areolar -tissue-substance.  These  structures  mostly  possessed  cylindrical  epi- 
thelium, of  which  the  cells  were  very  long  and  clear,  and  less  acted  upon  by  water 
than  those  of  ordinary  intestinal  epithelium.  The  parenchyma  of  these  tumours 
was  a  finely-striped,  partly  granular  basis,  containing  great  numbers  of  naked 
rounded  nuclei  and  smaller  and  larger  cells,  of  which  many  contained  two 
nuclei  with  obvious  nucleoli.  The  interstitial  mass  was  thickest  in  the  centre  of 
the  polypi,  from  which  strong  processes  passed  to  the  periphery  dividing  and 
aupportiu^  the  various  elements,  which  consisted  of  numerous  bloodvessels 
arranged  m  a  network  and  in  loops,  with  difficulty  isolated ;  and  also  of  glan- 
dular structures  in  very  great  abundance,  and  possessed  of  true  cylinorical 
epithelium.  This  epithelium  was  often  so  excessive  that  the  glandular  cavitv, 
containing  molecular  matter,  nuclei,  and  roundish  cells,  was  very  smalL  ^o 
basement-membrane  was  to  be  found  beneath  the  epithelium. 

On  preparing  fresh  portions  of  these  poly]ji  by  boiling  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  then  drying  and  making  thin  sections,  and  then  moistening  with  dilute 
chromic  acid,  the  irregularities  of  the  surface  of  the  polypus  were  found  to  be 
owing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  depressions  corresponding  to  the  openings  of  glands 
and  to  indentations ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  elevations  consisting  of  areolar- 
tissue-material  beset  with  cells  and  nuclei  between  the  glands,  and  passing 
into  minute  papillary  excrescences.  The  glands,  which  were  chieny  pre- 
dominant at  the  periphery  of  the  polypi,  were  partly  simple  pouches  like 
those  of  Lieberkiihn  but  larger,  and  partly  a  number  oi  segments  exhi- 
biting out-bulging  and  even  true  ramincations.  The  author  supposes  the 
ffrowths-  in  question  to  be  glandular  polypi,  exhibiting  simple  circumscribed 
hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane,  partial  growths  of  the.  interstitial 
areolar-tissue  next  the  submucous  tissue  having  taken  place  as  a  result  of  an 
increase  of  cells.  He  mentions  another  case  which  came  under  his  own  obser- 
vation, in  which  pedunculated  polypi  of  the  large  intestine  contained  cyst- 
like cavities  fillea  with  slimy  material.  He  also  alludes  to  specimens  of  a 
somewhat  but  not  exactly  similar  nature,  described  by  Rokitansky,*  as  observed 
after  death  by  chronic  dysentery. 

GLANDULAB  SYSTEM. 

The  Lobules  of  a  Healthy  lAver  compared  toith  those  of  a  Cirrhosed  Liver, ^^Jn. 
comparing  two  specimens  of  healthy  and  cirrhosed  liver,  Bcale  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  :  "The  section  of  the  human  liver  magnified  215  diameters 
shows  the  capillaries  injected  blue,  and  the  cell-containing  network  alternating 
with  them  in  all  parts  of  the  lobule.  Both  the  capillaries  and  the  tubes  con- 
taining the  cells  have  distinct  walls.  Another  section  of  healthy  liver  under 
a  power  of  fortjr  diameters  shows  the  following  points :  In  this  specimen  the 
portal  vein  was  injected  with  carmine,  and  the  hepatic  vem  with  Prussian  blue. 
The  capillaries  of  the  lobule  are  filled  with  the  colouring  matter — those  in  the 
centre  of  each  lobule  being  blue,  while  those  at  the  circumference  are  red. 
Observe  how  very  narrow  the  interlobular  fissures  are,  and  how  in  many  places 
the  capillaries  ot  one  lobule  are  continuous  with  those  of  adjacent  loDules. 
The  interlobular  spaces  are  clearly  destitute  of  any  areolar  or  fibrous  tissue. 
They  are  occupied  by  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  which  you  see,  and 

•  Handbnch  der  spec.  PtUi.  Antt.,  1842,  Band  ii.  s.  268. 
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branches  of  the  artery  and  duct,  and  lymphatics,  which  have  not  been  injected 
in  this  specimen. 

"  Let  this  preparation  be  compared  with  the  cirrhose  liver  in  which  the 
vessels  have  been  also  injected.  What  a  wide  space  exists  between  the  con- 
tiguous lobules,  of  which  but  very  little,  and  only  of  the  central  part  of  ike 
lobuley  remains  in  many  cases.  Vessels  and  tubes,  which  may  be  seen  more 
distinctly  by  usins  higher  powers,  are  observed  in  the  substance  of  the  tissue 
usually  stated  to  Xi^Jibrotu, 

"In  another  specimen  of  a  cirrhose  liver,  magnified  130,  which  has  heen 
soaked  in  carmine,  the  shrivelled  cells  within  the  narrowed  tubes,  and  the  net- 
work, can  be  seen  so  distinctly,  that  you  will  hardly  fail  to  wonder  how  it  has 
happened  that  the  nature  of  this  so-called  fibrous  tissue  had  not  been  made 
out  long  since ;  but  many  of  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  textures  appear 
fibrous  enough  when  placed  in  water  and  roughly  examined ;  and  thus  it  has 
been  supposed  that  morbid  changes  have  originated  in  a  comparatively  passive 
structure,  the  areolar  or  connective-tissue. 

"  A  section  from  the  same  liver  has  been  put  up  in  water,  and  not  a  v^ige 
of  anything  but '  fibrous  tissue'  is  to  be  seen  where  it  has  been  shown  tluit 
numerous  tubes  and  cells  and  vessels  can  actually  be  demonstrated.  By  im- 
mersing a  delicate  preparation  in  water,  the  appearance  of  the  presence  of  a 
large  quantity  of  fiorous  or  connective- tissue  can  often  be  produced. 

"  Cirrhosis  is  not  the  result  of  inflammation  of  Glisson's  capsule,  which 
structure  does  not  exist  around  the  lobules  of  the  human  liver,  but  it  arises  from  a 
de^neration  in  the  secreting  cells,  and  wasting  of  the  entire  lobule  may  result 
This  wasting  always  begins  at  the  circumference  of  the  lobule,  and  spreads  to- 
wards the  centre;  the  lobules  become  absolutely  smaller;  the  interlobdar 
spaces  appear  to  become  wider,  but  the  greater  width  depends  merely  upon 
the  lobular  structure  having  become  so  altered  as  to  resemole  the  appearance 
produced  by  the  tissues  usually  occupying  the  space  or  interlobular  fissure. 
The  lobules  gradually  shrink,  many  cease  eutirelv  to  secrete  bile,  the  little 
bile  formed  is  often  acid,  the  quantity  of  blood  distributed  to  the  lobule  be- 
comes less  .and  less,  the  whole  liver  shrinks  and  becomes  condensed,  and 
gradually  ceases  to  perform  its  functions." — Lectures  at  the  Boyal  Colle^  of 
yhysicians  of  London, 

Disease  of  the  Pancreas  ;  from  a  Case  of  "  Sick  Headache.'^  By  C.  Hooper.* 
— The  patient,  affed  forty- four,  fat,  florid,  and  bloated  in  appearance,  haa  suf- 
fered from  so-called  bilious  attacks  for  some  years,  and  haa  been  subject  to 
vomiting  of  yellowish  and  greenish  fluids,  chiefly  at  night.  He  was  one  day, 
after  eating  a  heavy  beef  supner  on  the  night  previously,  seized  with  severe 
pain  below  the  left  breast,  ana  sickness.  There  were  constipation  and  tympa- 
nitis, and  the  pulse  was  very  weak.  The  pain  and  vomiting  continued  in  spite 
of  treatment,  and  collapse  preceded  death,  which  occurred  on  the  second  day 
after  beginning  of  attack.  On  post-mortem  examination  much  fat  was  met 
with  in  the  omentum  and  folds  of  peritoneum  ;  the  small  intestine  was  rather 
of  a  pink  colour,  and  the  pyloric  end  of  stomach  congested ;  the  liver  was 
large  and  fatty,  and  the  kidneys  flabby  but  small ;  the  pancreas  was  hard  bat 
brittle,  and  throughout  its  substance  were  several  dark  red  patches,  appa- 
rently small  extravasations  of  blood.  These  were  found  to  be  situated  "  in 
the  follicles"  of  the  gland.  In  many  instances  the  epithelium  was  of  a  dark 
brown  colour.  In  other  follicles  very  small  dai*k  black  masses,  apparently 
owing  to  changes  in  small  clots  of  blood  being  extravasated,  were  seen. 
Several  of  the  follicles  were  quite  disorganized,  and  their  place  occupied  by 
fatty  globules ;  and  many  small  granular  cells  existed  in  the  intervals  between 
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adjacent  follicles.  Most  likely  all  this  was  owing  to  capillary  hsemorrhage,  the 
resalt  of  lon^-standing  congestion;  just  as  we  have  blood  extravasated  within 
the  follicles  in  the  case  of  the  gastric  glands  of  the  stomacli,  Lieberkiihn's 
glands,  uriniferous  j^lands,  &c.  "  The  blood  had  afterwards  undergone  change, 
partl}r  from  the  action  of  the  secretion  of  the  ^land  upon  it,  but  principsllj 
ETom  its  remainiug  for  some  time  in  contact  witn  living  tissue." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Oh  the  Different  Mieroseopieal  Charactert  of  the  Secretions  fioni  Infecting  and 
Non-infecting  Syphilitic  Sores,  By  U.  Lee,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Lock 
Hospital  ana  Asylums,  &c.* — ^The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Lee's  views 
of  the  differential  characters  of  the  two  classes  of  syphilitic  sores.  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  a  local  affection  which  will  produce  secondary  symptoms  may 
be  distinguished  from  one  which  will  not,  as  well  by  the  nature  of  its  secretion 
and  by  the  inoculability  of  that  secretion  upon  the  same  person,  as  by  the  in- 
doration  which  by  some  surgeons  has  been  considered  as  always  characteristic 

Mr.  Henry  Lee  says,  that  "  the  object  of  the  investigation  was  to  ascertain 
whether  the  secretions  from  the  surface  of  syphilitic  sores  afforded  any -charac- 
ters by  which  the  nature  of  those  sores  might  be  reco^ised,  and  especially 
whether  those  secretions  would  furnish  a  test  of  the  liability  of  the  sores  to  be 
propagated  by  contagion  to  another  part  of  the  same  patient's  body  on  the  one 
nand,  or  of  their  power  of  infecting  the  patients'  constitutions  on  the  other. 

**  It  became  very  soon  apparent  that  sores  which  were  the  most  contagious 
(t.<?.,  liable  to  be  communicated  by  contact,  or  by  artificial  inoculation  to  another 
part  of  the  same  patient's  body)  were  the  least  liable  to  be  infectious  {i.e., 
were  the  least  liable  to  infect  a  patient's  constitution) ;  and  the  converse  of 
this  was  proved  to  be  true — namely,  that  those  sores  which  were  likely  to  be 
followed  Dy  constitutional  infection  or  secondary  symptoms,  were  not,  as  a 
rule,  contagious  as  far  as  the  patients  themselves  were  concerned.  It  was  found 
that  the  local  contagious  disease  could  be  inoculated  upon  the  same  patient 
almost  an  indefinite  number  of  times ;  but  that  the  infecting  disease,  when  it 
had  once  developed  its  morbid  process,  could  not  again,  as  a  rule,  be  repro- 
duced, either  by  contact  or  by  artificial  inoculation,  upon  the  same  patient. 
Upon  a  patient  who  had  not  previously  had  syphilis  it  would  doubtless  be 
maculated  readily  enough ;  but  from  the  nature  oi  the  case  any  experiments  of 
this  kind  were  not  instituted. 

"  In  examining  the  secretions  under  the  microscope  of  these  two  classes  of 
cases,  those  from  the  contagious  local  sores  were,  as  a  rule,  very  much  of  the 
same  nature.  They  always  presented  well* formed  pus  globules,  so  long  as  their 
characteristic  contagious  nature  remained ;  and  if  a  little  acetic  acid  was  added 
to  the  secretion  before  it  was  examined,  the  distinct  nuclei  of  the  pus  globules 
were  rendered  visible.  These  nuclei  were  generally  of  the  same  shape  and  size; 
and  one,  two,  or  three  of  them  might  be  seen  in  the  space  occupied  by  each 
pus  globule. 

"The  secretions  from  the  second  class  of  syphilitic  sores — namely,  those 
which  were  not  again  inoculable  upon  the  same  patient,  but  which  were,  as  a 
rule,  followed  by  secondary  or  constitutional  symptoms,  varied  very  much  more 
than  those  of  the  first  class  above  described.  Thev  consisted  generally  of 
epithelial  debris  floating  in  a  transparent  fluid ;  or  of  globules  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  often  matted  together.  Upon  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  nuclei  were 
sometimes  seen  to  occupy  the  interior  of  the  globules ;  but  these  were  again  of 
different  sizes  and  shapes,  and  of  varying  degrees  of  opacity.  When  care  was 
taken  to  obtain  nothing  but  the  natural  secretion  from  these  sores,  the  well- 
formed  pus  globules  (with  their  characteristic  nuclei  upon  the  addition  of  acetio 
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acid)  were  absent.    In  some  cases  it  was  found  diflcult  to  obtain  the  secretioi 
from  the  sore  unmixed  with  that  of  the  ueiffhbouring  inflamed  mucous  mem 
brane ;  in  others,  the  nature  of  the  secretion  had  been  altered  b;  the  applicatioi^ 
of  caustics;  in  others  again,  the  part  had  become  irritated  ij  the  prolongec=d 
detention  of  diseased  secretions  upon  its  surface,  or  by  mechanical  means.    Ik.     " 
all  these  instances  it  was  found  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  naturaE 
secretion  of  the  part  and  that  which  w}is  produced  by  the  accidental  irritation^ 
In  order  to  eifcct  this  it  was  generally  found  sulTicieut  to  apply  yi-ater  dressing 

to  the  sores  for  two  or  three  days.    I'he  accidental  irritation  Lad  then  usually       

subsided,  and  the  natural  secretion  would  be  obtained  unmixed  with  other  fluids^^^_4 
When  thus  examined,  it  was  found  that  the  secretion  of  the  sores  wliich  coulc 
not  be  inoculated  again  upon  the  patients  who  had  them,  but  which,  as  a  rul< 
produced  secondary  syinpioms  in  those  patients,  did  not  contain  well-formct 
pus  globules ;  and  that  when  globules  were  present  in  the  secretions,  tliey  di( 
not,  upon  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  yield  tne  characteristic  nuclei  of  pus. 
clear  aiagnostic  sign  was  then  here  established  between  those  sores  which 
in  their  nature  likely  to  infect  a  patient's  constitution,  and  those  which  were^ 
not.    The  first  were  found  to  be  suppurating  local  affections,  requiring  only- 
local  treatment ;  the  latter  were  found  to  depend  u}K)n  the  adhesive  form  of^ 
inflammation,  and  to  require  mercurial  and  other  constitutional  treatment. 

*'  The  mode  of  distin<iuisliing  the  different  kinds  of  primary  syphiUtic  sore_ 
now  described,  affords  in  practice  most  important  and  valuable  information. 
By  this  means  a  chancre  wluch,  if  left  to  itself,  would  infect  the  patient's  cou- 
stitutiou,  may  be  distinguished  from  one  which  will  not,  even  in  cases  where 
the  ordinary  mode  of  diagnosis  fails.  Thus,  out  of  a  hundred  cases  that  were 
noted  and  registered  as  presenting,  upon  microscopic  examination  of  the  secre- 
tion, the  characters  of  suppurating  sores,  in  two  oiuy,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain, 
did  any  constitutional  symptoms  follow  the  local  affection ;  and  even  in  these 
two  cases  it  was  satisfactorily  made  out  on  further  inquiry,  that  the  patients 
had  exposed  themselves  to  more  than  one  source  of  disease.  The  contagious 
suppurating  sore  in  these  two  cases  may,  therefore,  in  reality,  have  been  super- 
added to,  and  have  masked  the  non-suppurating  infecting  sore.  On  the  other 
hand,  ninety-five  cases  were  recorded  in  which  the  secretion  was  not  purulent, 
according  to  the  test  above  mentioned,  and  these  presented  the  ordinary  cha- 
racters of  the  primary  indurated  chancre. 

"  Many  of  these  cases  individually  were  lost  sight  of  after  thej  left  the  hos- 
pital, but  during  the  same  period  seventy-three  cases  were  noted  as  liaving 
presented  constitutional  symptoms,  where  there  was  evidence  of  the  primary 
disease  having  been  accompamed  by  the  adhesive,  and  not  by  the  suppurative 
inflammation. 

On  the  Endogenous  Oriain  of  Pus  and  Mucus  Cells. — Kemak,*  after  tonching 
upon  the  endogenous  cell-formation  in  the  embryo,  passes  on  to  a  brief  mention 
of  his  own  observations  upon  the  division  of  cells  in  tumours,  those  of  Vir- 
ohow  on  cell-formation  in  the  brood-spaces,  and  those  of  His  and  Weber  on 
the  fonnation  of  pus-cells  in  areolar-tissue  corpuscles.  He  then  particularly 
instances  the  statements  by  Biihlf  of  Munich,  upon  the  endogenous  pus-cell- 
fonnation  in  enlarged  epithelial  cells  of  hepatized  lung;  aniTrelates  thefol- 
lowins  descriptions  in  confirmation  of  his  observations.  He  was  called  to  see 
an  old  woman  who  had  suffered  for  some  time  from  retention  of  urine  and 
convulsive  fits,  owing  to  urea-poisoning.  Subsequently  the  urine  was  freely 
nassed,  but  it  was  very  turbid,  and  contained  a  number  of  muooa-oells,  snd  a 
lar^  collection  of  cyst-like  cells  from  one-eightieth  to  one-fiftieth  of  a  Hue, 
whush,  by  their  form  and  size,  and  the  clicmical  characters  of  their  parietefl^  were 
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evidently  epithelial  cells  from  the  base  of  the  bladder  and  ureters.  These  cells 
contained,  oesides  the  embedded  nucleus,  a  number  (from  six  to  fifteen)  of 
small  ceils  like  mucus  cells.  Later  on,  the  urine  contained  less  and  less  of 
the  mother  cells.  Some  months  previously,  the  urine  of  a  young  man,  full  of 
albumen  and  fibrinous  casts,  was  found,  when  examined  fresh,  to  contain,  besides 
blood  and  pus  cells,  a  certain  numl)er  of  large  celb  very  like  those  above 
described,  containing  from  four  to  eight  smaU  granulated,  cells  without  any 
visible  nuclei.  From  these  facts,  Remak  infers  that  pus-cells  may  originate 
just  as  much  in  epithelial  cells  as  in  areolar-tissue  cells,  and  that  also  mucus- 
cells  in  blennorrhagia,  even  if  they  possess  no  purulent  character,  form  inside 
epithelial  cells.  Ihe  author  allows  that  all  mucus  cells  do  not  originate  in 
this  way.  For  example,  in  the  rabbit  lately  fed,  whilst  the  duodeuuui  is  yet 
emptv,  cylindrical  granular  cells  fall  off  when  ceJl-membrane  becomes  ele- 
vatea,  in  which  the  granular  contents  collect  together,  giving  the  cell  a  round 
form  and  the  actual  appearance  of  a  mucus  cell.  He  suggests  that  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  small  cells  of  the  saliva,  whose  granular  contents  perform 
a  molecular  movement,  have  a  similar  method  of  origin. 


The  following  communications,  bearing  on  the  subject  of  this  Report,  but 
for  the  analysis  of  which  we  have  no  space,  may  be  mentioned  as  of  interest. 

On  the  Structure  of  Tissues.    Observations  on  their  Growth,  Nutrition,  and 

Decay.     By  Dr.  Beale.     (Beale*s  Archives,  No.  vii.  p.  179.) 
Examination  of  the  Urine  and  Kidney  of  a  Case  of  Suppurative  Nephritis. 

By  Dr.  Beale.     (Ditto,  No.  viii.  p.  286.) 
On  the  Histology  of  Muscular  Fibre.    By  Steffan,  Welcker,  Sczelkow,  Margo, 

Weismann,  Schultze,  &c.     (See  Schmidt's  Jahrbiicher,  1861,  No.  vii.  p.  8.) 
New  Formation  of  Uterine  Glands  in  Fibrous  Polypi  of  the  Uterus  and  Ovaries. 

By  Kokitansky.     (Zeitschr.  d.  Wien,  Arzte  1860.) 
On  i^tty  Degeneration  of  ihe  Retina.    By  Nagel.     (Grafe's  Archiv,  vol.  ii.) 
New  Observations  on  the  Intimate  Structures  ol'  Diseased  Lymphatic  Glands. 

By  Dr.  BiUroth.     (Virchow's  Archiv,  Bd.  xxi.  Heft  4,  p.  425.) 
On  the  Trichina  of  Muscle  and  Urinary  Sarcinse.    By  H.  Welcker.     (Ditto, 

p.  453.) 
On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Spleen.     By  Axel  Key  of  Stockholm.     (Virchow's 

Archiv,  Bd.  xxi.  Hefte  5  und  6,  p.  568.) 
On  the  Intervening  Tissues  of  the  Liver.    By  J.  Engel-Reimers.    (Explora- 

tiones  Microscopies  de  Telu  Hepatis  Conjunctiva.    Dissert.  Inaug.,  1860. 

Ditto,  p.  585.) 
Two  Cases  of  Acute  Miliary  Carcinoma.    By  Dr.  J.  Erichsen,  of  St.  Peters- 
burg.    (VirchoMr's  Archiv,  Bd.  xxi.  Hefte  5  und  6,  p.  465.) 
On  the  Formation  of  Pus  in  the  Anterior  Chamber  of  the  ^y^.     By  Prof. 

Jemge,  of  St.  Petersburg.  (Virchow's  Arcliiv,  Bd.  xxii.  Hefte  1  und  2,  p.  193.) 
On  the  Ciliated  Epithelium  of  the  Intestines  of  Birds.    By  Eberth.     (Siebold 

and  Kolliker's  Zeitschr.  f.  w.  Zool.,  B.  x.  s.  373.) 
On  the  Structure  and  Formation  of  Fat-Cells.    By  C.  Lenk.    (Dissert.  Inaug. 

Leipzig,  1859.) 
On  the  Molecular  Structure  of  Animal  Tissues.    By  W.  Midler.    (Henle  und 

Pfeuffer's  Zeitschr.,  Reihe  iii.  Bd.  x.  s.  172.) 
On  Medullary  Cells  in  the  Diaphyses  of  Cylmdrical  Bones.     By  Luschka. 

(Wilrzburg.  Verhandl.  Bd.  x.  s.  175.) 
The  Histology  of  the  Cortex  of  the  Brain.    By  Stephany.     (Dissert.  Inaug. 

Dorpat,  1860.) 
On  the  Minute  Anatomy  of  the  Soinal  Cord.    By  F.  GoU.     (Med.-Chir.  Ge- 

sellscL  d.  Kantons  Ziirich,  1860.) 
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On  the  Nenrons  Ganglion  of  the  Excretory  Ducts  of  Glands.    By  Br.  W. 

Manz.     (Yerhandl.  d.  n.  Gesch.  z.  Freiburg,  Bd.  ii.  p.  163.) 
On  the  Regeneration  of  Transplanted  Nerves.    By  Philipeaox  and  Volpian. 

(Academic  des  Sciences,  April  29.) 
On  the  Olfactory  Bulb  and  the  Olfactory  Mucous  Membrane.    By  J.  Lockhait 

Clarke.     (Reprint  from  the  Zeitschr.  f.  wiss.  ZooL,  Bd.  xi.  Heft  1.) 
[We  hope  to  give  an  analysis  of  this  paper  in  our  next  Micrological  Rep  J 
On  the  Structure  of  the  Hair  Follicles  of  the  Scalp.    By  P.  Chapuis  and  J. 

Moleschott.     (Moleschott's  Untersuch.,  Bd.  vii.  s.  325.) 
On  the  Molecular  Theory  of  Organization.    By  Prof.  Bennett.     (Proceedings 

of  Royal  Society  of  ^Edinburgh.) 
On  a  Photographic  Micrometer.  By  Dr.  T.  Woods.    (The  London,  Edinburgh, 

and  Dublin  Philosoph.  Mag.,  Aug.  1861,  p.  166.) 
On  the  Reduction  of  Microscopical  Measurements  to  a  Common  and  Conyer- 

tible  Standard.  By  Director-General  R.  Lawson.  (Beale's  Archives.) 


HALF-YEARLY   REPORT  ON   TOXICOLOGY,  FORENSIC 

MEDICINE,  AND  HYGIENE. 
By  Benjajiin  W.  Richardson,  M.A.,  M.D. 

Phjsician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  and  Lecturer  on  Physiology 

at  the  Grosvenor-place  Medical  School. 


I.  Toxicology. 

Poisoninp  by  Croton  Oil. — A.  J ,  a  chemist,  forty-three  years  of  age, 

took  by  mistake,  on  the  2Sth  of  January  last,  about  half  an  ounce  of  impure 
croton  oil,  intending  to  have  taken  cod-liver  oil.  He  immediately  felt  a 
burning  sensation  in  his  throat  and  stomach,  followed  soon  afterwards  by 
vomiting,  and  then  by  alvine  evacuations,  so  abundant  that  they  numbered 
nearly  one  hundred.  The  vomitines  were  kept  up  by  the  administration  of 
cod-hver  oil  and  lukewarm  milk.  He  was  taken  to  tne  Greneral  Hospital  of 
Prague,  when  he  presented  the  following  symptoms  :  The  skin  was  cold ;  the 
face,  hands,  and  toes  were  slightly  cyanosed ;  the  pupils  were  equally  dilated ; 
the  external  senses  were  intact;  the  cutaneous  sensibility  was  normal;  the 
patient  expressed  a  sense  of  piercing  cold,  and  faintness  an  J  debility  were  very 
decided.  The  fauces  were  red ;  the  tongue  was  slightly  loaded ;  the  pulse 
was  small  and  weak ;  the  breathing  was  painful  and  slow,  being  reduced  to 
twelve  respirations  per  minute ;  the  heart's  action  was  weak,  but  of  natural 
rhythm ;  the  stomach  was  distended,  and  sensitive  to  pressure,  and  the  Tomiting 
and  diarrhoea  continued.  An  emulsion  with  cherry  laurel  water,  and  with 
cow's  milk  and  emulsion  of  almonds  for  a  drink,  were  prescribed ;  cold  fomen- 
tations were  applied  to  the  head,  and  lavements  of  ice  water  containing  opium 
were  administered.  Under  this  treatment  the  patient  became  convalescent 
without  any  other  peculiar  sign.  The  recovery  was  perfect  on  the  12lh  of 
February. — Revue  de  Therapeutique  Medico-ChirurgicaUf  Mai,  1861. 

Poisoning  by  Croton  Oil :  recovery. — A  second  case  of  poisoning  by  croton 

oil  is  given  by  Dr.  James  Brydon  of  Hawick.    Janet  W ,  a  young  woman 

aged  nineteen,  suffering  from  phthisis,  was  using  an  embrocation  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  croton  and  olive  oils.  On  the  6th  of  May,  at  9  p.m..  Dr.  Brydon 
was  cailed  to  this  patient  in  consequence  of  her  haying  swallowed  bv  mistake 
a  teaspoonful  of  the  liniment  instead  of  a  dose  of  mixture.  He  saw  ner  about 
half  an  hour  after  the  accident  had  occurred.  She  felt  no  pain  in  the  stomach,  but 
complained  of  an  intense  burning  sensation  in  the  throat  and  all  down  the  course 
of  the  oesophagus.  The  pulse  was  84-,  and  feeble,  or  nearly  the  same  as  it  had  been 
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in  the  morning,  and  the  temperature  of  the  surface  was  not  altered.  L  free 
quantity  of  warm  water  was  at  once  administered,  and  a  full  emetic  dose  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  was  sent  for.  Before  the  zinc  was  procured  she  had  com- 
menced to  vomit ;  but  to  make  sure  the  zinc  was  administered.  The  vomiting 
was  now  continued  and  severe,  and  was  further  encouraged  hj  additional  large 
quantities  of  tepid  water.  The  ejecta  contained,  in  addition  to  the  water 
swallowed,  a  considerable  amount  of  bile,  and  also  a  little  of  the  remains  of  a 
scanty  meal  she  had  taken  three  hours  before ;  they  tasted  strongly  of  croton 
oil.  After  the  vomiting  had  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  she  began  to 
complain  of  severe  pain  in  the  stomach,  not  aggravated,  however,  by  pressure. 
She  was  ordered  an  enema,  consisting  of  thirty  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  in 
a  tablespoouful  of  starch,  with  directions  to  have  it  repeated  in  an  hour. 
At  half-past  eleven — the  bowels  having  acted  freely  about  ten — Dr.  Brydon 
found  that  the  vomiting  had  ceased  ana  the  pain  had  considerably  abated  in 
the  stomach,  but  was  now  very  severe  at  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels ;  at 
neither  place  was  it  increased  by  pressure.  On  the  7th  of  May  the  bowels  had 
not  been  moved  again ;  the  pain  had  entirely  ceased,  and  she  had  slept  a  little, 
although  not  soundly ;  the  tongue  was  furred  and  dry ;  there  was  considerable 
thirst,  and  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth.  In  a  dav  or  two  she  was  quite  as  well 
as  before  the  accident,  and  the  bowels,  which  had  formerly  been  costive,  again 
required  purgative  medicine.  Dr.  Brydon  adds  that  he  knows  of  only  two 
other  recorded  cases  of  a  similar  kind.  One  was  by  Orfila  in  the  *  Gazette  des 
Hopitaux,*  1839 ;  the  other  in  the  *  Medical  Gazette,*  vol.  xliii.  p.  41.  Both 
cases  ended  fatally. — Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  August,  1861. 

CoMe  of  Poisoning  by  Belladonna. — Dr.  W.  H.  Butler,  of  Saginaw  City, 
Massachusetts,  records  the  following  example  of  narcotic  poisoning  by  bella- 
donna.   The  case  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  J.  B.  White.     On  October 

31st,  Dr.  White  was  called  to  see  J.  P ,  aged  thirty-five,  who  had  presented 

the  following  symptoms : — Just  before  the  doctor  was  called,  the  patient  had 
aroused  his  sleeping  companion  by  rapidly  rolling  over  and  over  in  the  bed, 
throwing;  his  arms  about,  &c.  This  person,  thinking  it  a  case  of  nightmare, 
shook  him  severely  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  him.  This  only  created  a  dispo- 
sition for  resistance  for  a  few  minutes;  and  becoming  alarmed,  help  was 
obtained,  when  the  doctor  was  sent  for,  who  learned  the  followiuff  history  : — 
The  patient  had  purchased  a  bottle  of  fluid  extract  of  taraxacum  of  a  druggist, 
and  on  retiring  aoout  eleven  o'clock,  had  taken  several  tastes  from  the  bottle, 
altogether  probably  over  a  drachm.  The  doctor  arrived  at  two  o'clock,  when 
he  found  the  patient  presenting  the  following  symptoms :  Pupil  unusually 
dilated;  eye  nearly  or  quite  insensible  to  light;  conjunctiva  congested;  face 
slightly  flushed,  with  some  increase  of  heat ;  extremities  cool ;  no  perspiration ; 
stertorous  breathing,  with  occasional  yawnings ;  convulsive  twitchings  all  over 
tlie  body ;  mouth  dry ;  difficulty  of  deglutition ;  some  mutterings,  but  no  articular 
words ;  voice  husky ;  coma  complete ;  and  the  pulse  irregular,  varying  both  in 
fuhiess  and  frequency  from  75  to  130  per  minute,  but  most  of  the  time  feeble. 
Dr.  W.  remained  with  him  from  two  to  four  a.m.  Treatment :  cold  to  head, 
sinapisms  to  the  feet,  and  antispasmodics.  When  the  doctor  left,  the  coma 
and  much  of  the  spasmodic  action  had  subsided.  At  eight  he  saw  him  again ; 
delirium  more  active ;  pulse  80,  and  feebler ;  would  occasionally  spit  a  little 
thick  white  saliva ;  picked  at  bed-clothes  ;  made  efforts  to  get  out  of  bed,  and 
when  up  being  unable  to  stand,  would  stagger  like  a  drunken  man ;  had  spells  of 
laughing ;  wanted  to  whisper  to  the  attendants,  as  if  he  had  some  confidential 
matter,  out  said  nothing  coherently ;  occasionally  placed  his  hand  to  his  throat, 
as  if  there  was  oppression  there ;  pupils  less  dilated;  coniunctiv  a  less  congested. 
All  the  symptoms  gradually  improved  by  night,  when  he  hrst  seemed  to  be  cogni- 
zant of  faces  and  names.    At  six  p.m.  Dr.  W.  gave  a  cathartic  (patient  was 
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QnabTe  to  swallow  much  before).  From  this  time  recovery  was  gradual  and 
marked.  The  second  day  he  was  in  actif  e  delirium,  precisely  like  delirium 
tremens.  It  was  four  of  five  days  before  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  recovered  thcii 
nonnal  size. 

The  patient  was  a  temperate  man.  On  inquiry  at  the  dru^-store,  the  pro. 
prietor  6tat«i  that  the  bottle  was  tilled  from  one  that  was  nearly  empty,  which 
had  been  made  from  Tilden's  solid  extract  of  taraxacum,  and  that  this  wia 
the  last  of.  a  pint  prepared  some  time  ago,  and  they  had  heard  of  no  bid 
effects  before. 

Another  person  took  a  little  of  the  preparation  on  the  tongue  at  the  request 

of  Mr.  P at  the  same  time,  and  she  was  made  sick,  and  states  was  unable 

to  sleep  during  the  night.  Two  persons  applied  the  fluid  to  the  eye  on  fol- 
lowing days,  and  it  immediately  dilated  their  pupils :  in  one  case  only  a  drop 
was  used.'  There  seems  to  be  no  question,  from  the  effects  produced,  that  the 
above  was  a  case  of  accidental  poisoning  by  belladonna,  in  connexion  with 
this  case  Dr.  Butler  refers  to  Dr.  Garrod's  view,  that  animal  charcoal  is  an 
antidote  to  the  poisons  of  belladonna^  henbane,  and  stramonium. — American 
Medical  Times,  AprU  20th,  1861. 

Toxical  EffccU  o/Bickromate  ofPotaua, — M.  Taillard,  of  the  Military  School 
of  Health  of  Straslx)urg,  from  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  bichromate  of 
pofassa,  in  which  the  salt  was  given  to  dogs,  either  by  the  stomach,  or  by  injec- 
tion into  the  cellular  tbsue,  or  by  injection  into  a  vein,  in  doses  of  0*25  gramme, 
obtained  the  following  results: — Death  took  place  in  periods  varying  from  two 
to  six  days.  The  symptoms  produced  were  vomitings,  sometimes  diarrhcbo, 
loss  of  api)etite,  difBculty  of  respiration,  and  decreasing  power  of  the  circula- 
tion. If  the  dose  was  very  great,  all  the  phenomena  ofan  acute  gastritis  were 
presented;  the  thirst  was  intense,  and  the  vomiting  mucous,  bilious,  and  some- 
times sanguineous.  The  extremities  became  cold ;  there  were  dyspnoea,  great 
anxiety,  loss  of  appetite,  and  at  last  stertorous  breathing  and  death  from  com- 
plete prostration. 

Some  observations  upon  the  effects  of  the  bichromate  on  human  beings  have 
confirmed  the  results  oi^  these  experiments.  The  treatment  in  cases  of  poisoning 
bv  this  salt  would  be,  according  to  M.  Taillard,  to  endeavour  to  neutralize  by 
alkalies  the  slightly  caustic  property  due  to  the  excess  of  acid  present  in  the 
salt,  so  as  to  transform  the  salt  into  a  neutral  chromate.  The  patient  should 
then  be  made  to  vomit. 

As  the  chrome  salts  are  now  much  used  in  various  manufactures,  by 
stainers  and  makers  of  coloured  papers,  these  researches  of  M.  Taillard  are  of 
value  to  the  industrial  community. — Gaz.  Med.  de  StroMbourg,  Avril,  1861. 

Poisoning  by  Oxalic  Acid. — In  December,  1858,  Dr.  Littlejohn,  the  author 
of  the  case  about  to  be  noticed,  was  desired,  by  the  authorities  of  the  Maternity 
Hospital,  Edinburgh,  to  examiue  the  body  of  an  infant,  the  suspicion  being 
prevalent  that  the  child  had  been  poisonecL  The  mother,  an  unmarried  woman, 
bad  been  delivered  twelve  days  previously.  The  child  was  alive  and  well  on 
the  4th  of  December  about  nine  o'clock  in  tlie  evening,  but  about  ten  o'clock 
was  found  dead  in  bed.  The  appearance  of  the  child  at  the  post-mortem 
examination  was  as  follows.  It  was  full-grown,  and  in  every  respect  well- 
developed.  It  was  fresh,  and  presented  the  usual  post-mortem  rigidity.  The 
lips  were  of  a  blackish  colour,  and  exhibited  a  puckered,  corroded  ap|)earauoe. 
Towards  the  left  angle  of  the  mouth  there  was  a  slight  scratch.  On  opening 
the  mouth,  the  tongue  was  observed  to  be  of  a  grey  colour,  and  coated  with  a 
slimy  fluid.  The  navel  was  newly  healed.  The  lungs  were  expanded,  and 
crepitated  on  pressure ;  the  right  side  of  the  heart  was  filled  with  partlv  fluid 
blood ;  the  left  side  was  empty  and  well  contracted.    The  upper  suruoe  of 
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the  tongue  bad  a  grey,  sodden  appearance,  and  was  here  and  there  covered 
with  a  pasty-looking  matter ;  the  whole  of  the  pharynx  and  the  opening  of  the 
windpipe  were  mucn  congested.  The  gullet,  from  the  pharynx  to  the  stomach, 
was  raised  in  lon^tudiiml  folds,  had  a  macerated  appearance,  and  near  the 
cardia  was  of  a  deep  ashen  colour.  The  lar^e  curvature  of  the  stomach 
exhibited  a  perforation  which  implicated  a  considerable  part  of  the  posterior 
wall.  The  mucous  membrane  everywhere  was  of  a  dark  colour,  very  soft,  and 
could  easily  be  raised  from  the  muscular  coat.  The  pyloric  extremity  and  the 
duodenum  were  deeply  congested  and  softened  in  texture.  The  small  intestine 
otherwise  appeared  healthy,  as  also  did  the  large  intestine  as  far  as  the 
descending  portion  of  the  colon,  which,  with  the  rectum,  was  congested  on  the 
mucous  suriace.  The  inner  surface  of  the  stomach,  and  also  the  parts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  perforation,  when  touched  with  litmus-paper,  fjave 
marked  evidence  of  acidity.  The  washings  of  the  stomach  had  also  a  decided 
acid  reaction.  The  chemical  analysis  instituted  gave  perfect  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  oxalic  acid.  It  was  estimated  that  nearly  four  grains  of  oxalic 
acid  were  present. 

The  mother  of  the  child  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  fifteen  years*  penal 
servitude.  Dr.  Littlejohn  thinks  that  in  addition  to  this  case  there  are  only 
four  recorded  deaths  from  oxalic  acid  in  which  the  stomach  has  been  found 
perforated. — Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  July,  1861. 

Action  of  Cannabis  Indiea. — Dr.  Charles  A.  Lee  gives  an  account  of  the 
physiological  action  of  the  Cannabis  Indica.  It  accords  fully  with  the  histonr 
supplied  in  our  last  Report  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Polli,  on  *  Haschisch.'  It 
also  accords  with  the  observations  of  Christ ison,  O'Shaughnessy,  Hooke,  and 
Donovan.    Dr.  Lee's  description  runs  thus  : 

"  The  action  of  hemp  on  man  is  so  various,  that  when  we  read  the  several 
descriptions  given,  differing  so  widely,  we  would  scarcely  suppose  we  were 
considering  the  same  agent ;  but  it  is  perhaps  no  less  remarxable  than  the 
everjr-day  exhibitions  we  witness  of  alcohol,  to  which,  being  more  familiar, 
we  give  less  attention.  The  great  variety  of  phenomena  presented  in  the  use 
of  the  latter,  according  t-o  the  natural  disposition  or  temperament  of  the  per- 
son, and  the  condition  of  mind,  as  well  as  to  the  quantity,  alternately  elevating 
or  depressing  in  its  effect,  or  producing  the  extreme  of  kind  or  brutal  emo- 
tions, can,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  observed  in  the  other. 

"  The  mental  phenomenon  upon  a  subject  possessing  an  imaginative  faculty 
in  a  high  degree,  when  fully  developed,  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  curious. 
One  writer  describes  it  as  follows :  *  When  it  first  begins  to  act,  the  effects  of 
the  hatchiich  may  be  considerably  diminished,  or  altogether  checked,  by  a  firm 
exertion  of  the  will.  By  degrees,  however,  the  power  of  controlling  at  will 
and  directing  the  thoughts  diminishes,  till  finally  all  power  of  fixing  the  atten- 
tion is  lost,  and  the  mind  becomes  the  sport  of  every  idea  which  arises  within 
itself  or  is  forced  upon  it  from  without.  We  become  the  sport  of  impressions 
of  every  kind.  The  course  of  our  ideas  may  be  broken  by  the  slightest  cause. 
We  are  turned,  so  to  speak,  by  every  wind.  By  a  word  or  a  gesture  our 
thoughts  may  be  successively  directed  to  a  multitude  of  different  subjects  with 
a  rapidity  and  a  lucidity  which  are  truly  marvellous.  The  mind  becomes  pos- 
sessed with  a  feeling  of  pride  corresponding  to  the  exaltation  of  its  faculties, 
which  it  is  conscious  had  increased  in  energy  and  power.  The  slightest  im- 
pulse carries  it  along. 

"  'The  errors  of  perception,  in  regard  to  time  and  place,  to  which  the  per- 
son is  liable  during  the  period  of  fantasia,  are  remarkable.  Minutes  seem 
hours,  and  hours  are  prolonged  into  years,  till  at  last  all  idea  of  time  seems 
obliterated,  and  the  past  and  the  present  are  confounded  together.' 

"M.  Aubert  describes  the  influence  upon  him  in  the  fdlowing  language; 
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•I  wai  iirsreJ  :l  cxLvcrsitioc  wLen  I  fell  a  pricking  sensation  in  my  fc 
&nu  in  L  7  LtJiJ  i  -'.rloiurt  vLich  ga\e  way  suddenly,  and  my  skull  seem' 
CDipty.  £v'  ry  c bjoi*  wore  a  i.ew  a>pect ;  my  companion's  face  assumed  a  gi 
te*';ue  eijresfi^L:  I  burst  oui  a  laughing,  and  continued  to  laugh  for  almo  -=^^ 
an  £our.  TLe  r..t:rrtt  iride  renewed  mv  mirih.  Meanwhile  the  most  Taric:'*'*'^ 
and  «L:::.?:cal  ;Jii»  ccur^tJ  swifily  through  my  mind.  I  experienced  ll^^^^ 
most  peritrci  m^-lm.  o:  oim^jri.  Tor  me  there  was  no  longer  pa»t,  pre:»ent,  o^^^^ 
future;  :Lc  t^tw-z  no^ent  limited  mv  whole  existence.    Then  followed  ^ 

calm,  and  j.a-j:-  ?:-  .e  over  :i.e.  The  whole  night  was  but  one  iDng  delight fu—^^' 
dream.  C'li  i^iiiL;:,  I  rea-embered  perfectly  all  that  had  taken  place,  and  *nj^^— J 
head  wa?  net  Leaw  nor  njv  mouth  drv,  as  it  would  have  been  after  a  debaoc^^*^ 

•  ■■•••  1 

in  opium  or  wine.'  " — J-.urnal  *jf  Materia  Mediea ;  attJ,  Fkilad^l^kia  Mtdica^    "^^ 
Qkd  Sitrtjicui  }Uyjrttr,  May  l>th,  ISOl. 

PouiHiny  ly  ihi  Jntei  Marniafun.^A  child,  three  years  of  age,  harin^^^iS 
chewed,  on  the  5«rih  of  April,  ISOO,  at  2  p.m.,  some  roots  and  flowers  of  th^==^  ^ 
com m Oh  arum  macuiatuni  iut ended  for  a  pig,  immediately  complained  of  smart —  ^' 
ing  and  lurniiig  in  the  n.uuth,  and  on  the  lips.     Three  hours  afterwards  he^^^^ 

was  pluLpcd  imo  a  prr*fcuiid  torpor,  to  which  succeeded  intense  feYeribh  reac *■■ 

tion.  At  eight  o'clix^k,  M.  Cancella,  the  author  of  this  history,  found  the- 
little  invalid  pre >t rate,  <i>eechless,  frequently  raising  his  hands  to  his  mouth 
and  threat,  utieriLg  at  iuier\-ald  a  piercius:  cry,  and  getting  up  as  if  suffocated. 
The  caustic  action  of  the  plant  extended  to  the  lips,  the  palate,  the  tongue, 
the  tcnsiis,  and  the  pharynx,  and  as  far  as  the  sight  could  extend.  On  pressing 
the  stoiiiai'h,  the  pain  evinced  showed  that  the  child  had  swallowed  some  of 
the  juicf  i.tf  the  plant,  and  that  the  caustic  action  extended  even  there.  An 
atteuipt  N\':ts  made  to  administer  a  solution  of  marine  salt,  but  deglutition  was 
found  to  be  iuiiK'Ssible.  The  swelling  was  so  great  that  an  oesophagus  tube 
could  nut  be  introduced.  Revulsive  agents  were  used,  but  ineffectually  ;  and 
death  took  place  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  aeliriuni  and  by  asphyxia.  [No  results 
of  post-inorieui  exauti nation  are  supplied." — Gazetta  Medica  d^ Oporto,  No.  6; 
and  Rtperfoire  d«  FfttirMucie,  No.  9,  Mars,  ISOl. 

PohoniHii  hy  Iodide  of  Pofafsitim. — A  man,  thirty-eight  years  old,  who  had 
been  suffering  from  sciatic  rheumatism  for  one  year  ana  a  half,  but  who  was  in 
other  res]'eets  healthy,  took  from  an  unprofessional  person  a  mixture  consisting 
of  two  drachms  of  iodide  of  potassium,  four  ounces  of  water,  and  one  ounce 
of  syrup,  in  doses  of  one  tablespoonful  every  half-hour.  In  the  whole,  thirty- 
six  grains  of  the  iodide  were  taken.  After  the  second  dose  symptoms  of 
poisoning  conmunced  and  continued  to  increase  during  three  hours,  when  the 
patient  prcseiited  the  following  conditions.  His  head  was  hot,  his  face  puffed, 
nis  eyes  swollen,  sunken,  and  very  sensitive  to  light.  The  submaxillary  region 
was  swollen,  there  was  ^reat  restlessness,  singing  in  the  head,  sharp  pains  in  the 
head,  and  great  exudation  of  mucus  and  saliva  from  the  mouth;  there  was  no 
particular  smell  perceptible  from  the  mouth ;  the  inclination  was  for  sickness, 
but  there  was  no  jiain  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  body.  In  the  circulatory 
system  there  was  nothing  abnormal.  As  a  drink,  starch  flour  was  ordered  in 
water,  vomiting  was  induced  by  the  process  of  tickling  the  fauces^  leeches  were 
applied  to  the  temples  and  to  the  bttck  of  ears,  and  ould  clo^  were  put  to  the 
head.  In  twelve  hours  the  pains  had  ceased,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  liie  flow 
of  saliva,  the  symptoms  of  swelling,  and  the  other  signs  of  poisoning  had 
▼anished. 

Clarus,  who  narrates  this  case  from  the  'Nass.  Med.  Jahib.,*  p.  747, 1S61, 
where  it  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Orth,  remarks  upon  it  that  it  is  one  <u  interest,  be- 
cause the  symptoms  called  forth  by  the  iodide  were  pure,  and  were  not  intcrfenBd 
with  by  the  symptoms  arising  from  any  other  oisease;  because  no  genoal 
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symptom  of  disease  was  exhibited  except  naasea;  and  lastly,  because  the 
symptoms  induced  followed  so  small  a  dose  as  thirty -six  grains  of  the  salt,  in  a 
strong,  young,  and  not  over-sensitive  man. — Schmidfs  Jahrbucher,  Band  iii., 
Jahrgang  1861. 

PoUoning  by  Lead, — Dr.  Wm.  Moore,  of  Dublin,  contributes  some  really  va- 
luable, because  most  carefully  kept,  clinical  records  on  the  paralysis  and  atrophy 
consequent  on  poisoning  by  lead.  We  select  for  quotation  the  following  case, 
inasmuch  as  it  mdicates  that  the  idea  universally  accepted,  of  reco^ising  the 
effects  of  lead,  as  specially  presented  in  the  muscles  of  the  hands  and  forearms, 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  rule  absolute. 

"  Case  1. — Higgins,  aged  forty,  by  trade  a  painter,  or  more  correctly  a  mixer 
of  paints,  as  his  occupation  of  late  has  been  to  prepare  the  colours  for  painting 
the  boats  of  one  of  tue  laree  steamship  companies  trading  from  this  city,  was 
admitted  into  Sir  P.  Dun's  Hospital  in  the  month  of  April,  1860.  His  appear- 
ance on  admission  was  anaemic  and  cachectic ;  his  expression  sad  and  melancholic; 
the  hue  of  his  skin  generally  was  of  a  dusky  cerulean  character;  he  could  not 
extend  (laterally)  or  raise  his  upper  arms,  but  the  antero-posterior  movements 
of  both  arms  were  comparatively  unimpaired ;  when  he  attempted  to  walk  he 
faltered  in  both  legs,  which  seemed  to  converge  at  the  knees.  He  stated  that 
for  the  nine  months  previous  to  his  admission  into  hospital  he  had  beea 
gradually  losing  the  power  of  himself,  but  that  latterly  it  has  increased  so  much 
as  to  prevent  him  following  his  ordinary  avocations.  On  a  closer  examination 
I  found  the  well-marked  blue  line  encircling  the  gums,  whilst  the  teeth  were 
covered  with  the  dark  incrustation  first  described  by  Tanquerel.  On  stripping 
the  patient,  the  clavicular  and  scapular  prominences  were  very  remarkable,  the 
deltoid  muscles  had  well  nigh  disappeared,  whilst  the  supra  and  infra-spinati 
were  atrophied  to  such  a  degree  as  to  present  cup-shaped  depressions  above  and 
below  the  scapular  ridges.  The  latissimus  dorsi  and  pectoral  muscles  were  soft 
and  slightly  atrophied.  The  biceps  and  triceps  of  both  arms  were  wasted,  those 
of  the  right  arm  more  than  those  of  the  left.  The  extensors  and  flexors  of 
both  forearms  were  soft  and  atonic  from  disuse,  but  as  regards  their  muscular 
volume  they  seemed  intact,  as  also  were  the  muscles  of  the  thumbs  and  hands 
generally.  The  spinal,  lumbar,  and  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  were 
sensibly  atrophied,  the  left  extremity  generally  more  than  the  ri^ht,  more 
particularly  tne  left  gluteals.  The  sensibility  of  the  two  extremities  least 
atrophied — viz.,  the  right  leg  and  left  arm,  was  increased  so  that  the  patient 
was  unable  to  bear  the  weakest  current  of  electricity,  whereas  he  could  bear 
electricity  strongly  applied  to  the  alternate  leg  and  arm ;  his  pulse  was  small ; 
heart's  action  very  feeole,  and  he  has  been  suffering  from  occasional  sensations 
of  faintncss  on  ascending  stairs  or  taking  any  undue  exertion. 

"  The  treatment  consisted  in  a  combination  of  strychnine  and  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  the  former  with  four  grains  of  the  latter  three 
times  a-day ;  electricity  was  employed  daily. 

"  On  the  19th  June  this  patient's  general  health  gave  unequivocal  evidences 
of  restoration;  his  appearance  was  much  improved;  the  blue  lines  had  well 
nigh  disappeared  from  the  gums ;  the  teeth  bad  lost  their  dark  incrustation ; 
he  could  shave  himself  and  walk  much  more  steadily ;  the  hypertesthesia  of  the 
right  leg  and  left  arm  had  sensibly  diminished.  The  same  treatment  was  con- 
tinued till  the  3rd  July,  when  Dr.  Smith,  under  whose  care  he  had  now  beea 
for  some  weeks,  considered  him  so  far  recovered  as  to  allow  him  to  leave  the 
hospital,  previous  to  which  1  made  a  careful  inspection,  and  found  the  muscles 
of  both  scapulae  and  humeri  increased  in  volume  and  tone,  as  were  those  of  the 
lower  extremities,  so  that  the  patient  could  raise  both  arms  and  walk  steadily. 
The  blue  line  was  scarcely  discernible  on  the  gums.  (The  urine  in  this  case 
was  tested  for  iodide  of  lead  by  Professor  Cameron,  but  he  could  not  detect  a 
trace  of  it.) 
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"  This  case  may  be  said  to  possess  some  features  of  peculiar  interest,  writen 
on  lead-poisoning  generally  confining  the  atrophy  to  the  muscles  of  the  fore  and 
upper  arms,  wherea>  in  this  instance  the  muscles  of  the  hands  and  forearms 
were  apparently  intact,  the  patient  haying  perfect  use  of  them.  The  atropliT 
and  paralysis  seemed  to  begin  from  the  bends  of  the  elbows  upwards,  and  witl 
a  few  exceptions,  to  implicate  all  the  superior  and  inferior  muscles  of  the  trunk 
and  lower  extremities.  The  established  rule  in  cases  of  paralynt  Matuniina  is 
that  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremities,  particularly  the  extensors,  are  the 
first  to  suffer,  the  lower  bemg  secondarily  and  rarely  inyoWed,  and  when  tbej 
are,  it  is  almost  exclusivel?  in  connexion  with  paralysis  of  the  former.  In  102 
instances  Tanquerel  found  general  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  in  onlj 
one  case,  whereas  Romberg  places  the  proportion  as  1  to  6." 

After  relating  other  examples  each  presenting  some  interesting  peculiarity, 
Dr.  Moore  adds, 

"  The  diagnosis  between  the  paralysis  from  lead  and  the  muscular  atropbj 
and  paralysis  of  Cruyeilhier  has  been  defined  by  Roberts,  Banks,  and  others. 
With  the  muscular  atrophy  lead  palsy  has  many  symptoms  in  common.  Lead 
palsy,  howeyer,  is  usually  a  more  sudden  affection,  inyading  the  muscular  struc- 
tures in  a  certain  order ;  the  extensors  being  specially  affected,  and  unless  the 
paralysis  and  atrophy  become  general,  the  loss  of  power  may  be  confined  to 
them.  There  seems  usually  to  exist  no  direct  ratio  between  the  loss  of  power 
and  atrophy  in  what  may  fcle  designated  the  acute  form  of  this  dii^ease.  Some 
assert  that  the  loss  of  power  is  primary,  the  wasting  a  secondary  accession; 
again,  that  complete  paralysis  of  an  entire  extremity  ensues  whilst  there  is  no 

f perceptible  dinunution  in  the  muscular  mass.  To  neither  opinions  can  I  abso* 
utely  assent,  neyer  recollecting  to  haye  seen  an  instance  of  paralysis  of  an 
extremity  from  lead  poisoning  without  an  atrophic  condition  of  a  muscle  or 
muscles.  The  application  of  electricity  will  also  guide  us  to  some  extent  in 
doubtful  cases,  muscles  paralysed  from  lead  betraying  at  first  little,  if  any, 
contractility ;  whereas  in  Cruveilhier's  palsy  such  an  absence  of  contractility 
has  not  been  obseryed.  In  cases  of  general  atrophy  and  paralysis  the  result  (h 
lead  poisoning,  the  disease  might  be  confounded  with  'the  general  paralysis  of 
the  insane;'  but  just  as  Dr.  !£mks  has  mentioned  '  the  unimpaired  intelligence 
and  the  amount  of  atrophy  present  in  wasting  palsy,  as  sufBcient  to  diagnose  it 
from  the  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,'  so  the  same  points  hold,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  '  paralysis  satumina '  of  Romberg. 

"  About  the  pathology  of  this  disease  I  fear  we  haye  still  much  to  learn. 
Andral,  Gendrin,  and  Tanquerel  agree  as  to  the  absence  of  perceptible  chan^ 
in  the  central  and  peripheral  nervous  apparatus.  Some  of  toe  older  authorities 
have  mentioned  the  presence  of  cerebral  conation  and  effusion  of  serum, 
whilst  more  recent  writers  have  found  the  morbid  changes  to  consbt  in  uniform 
slight  softening  and  yellowish  discoloration  of  the  brain.  This  discoloration 
of  the  cerebralsubstance  has  also  been  seen  by  Grisolle,  Solon,  and  others. 
Andral  has  recorded  a  case  where  its  consistence  was  less  than  natural,  and 
hypertrophy  of  the  brain  has  been  the  result  as  described  by  others.  Accord- 
ing to  tlie  first-mentioned  distinguished  authorities,  in  only  two  cases  there 
was  an  appreciable  amount  of  serum  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  and 
vertebral  column ;  in  one  case  only  the  ulnar  and  radud  nerves  were  found 
atrophied. 

"  The  late  Dr.  Todd  has  described  the  morbid  appearances  in  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  in  persons  exposed  to  the  influence  of  lead  as  denoting  imperfect 
or  depraved  nutrition  of  those  centres,  and  frequently  associated  with  marks 
of  chronic  irritation  of  the  membranes,  such  as  accompany  intemperance,  the 
brain  especially  presenting  the  appearance  of  an  ill-nourished  organ,  pale,  soft, 
its  convolutions  wasted,  the  sulci  between  them  wide,  and  sometimes  patches 
of  white  softening  are  found  in  the  hemispheres.    These  ooaditiona  he  has 
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observed  in  patients  who  have  experienced  several  paroxysms  of  epilepsy  before 
death,  or  who  have  died  in  one,  and  in  whose  brains  lead  has  been  detected. 

"  The  paralyzed  muscles  present  the  following  appearances  :  The  muscnlar 
fibres  lose  their  normal  form  and  become  atrophied,  presenting  a  pale  yellow 
or  azure  colour,  become  friable,  sometimes  shrivel,  ana  contrast  strongly  with 
the  fleshy  and  healthy  appearance  of  the  other  muscles.  Molecules  of  lead  are 
stated  to  have  been  discovered  by  chemical  analysis  in  the  paralyzed  extremi- 
ties, and  the  researches  of  Orfila,  Tiedraann,  Devergie,  and  others  have  shown 
that  in  subjects  who  have  died  from  lead  poisoning  an  unusual  amount  of  the 
metsd  has  been  found  in  the  brain,  muscles,  viscera,  and  especiallv  in  the  blood. 
Fodiere  has  described  the  appearance  of  the  heart  from  lead  poisoning  as 
*  withered.' 

"  Treatment, — As  regards  the  treatment  of  the  paralysis  and  atrophy  from 
lead  poisoning,  it  would  be  needless  to  pass  in  review  all  the  remeaies  sug- 
gested ;  accordingly,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  those  I  have  found  most  effica- 
cious. To  relieve  the  acute  colica  pictonum,  I  think  the  immediate  application 
of  electricity,  applied  as  I  have  described  through  the  medium  of  damp  sponges, 
and  directly  over  the  abdominal  muscles,  is  well  deserving  of  a  trial;  Dr. 
Briquet,  who  was  the  first  to  recommend  it,  having  seldom  or  never  found  it 
fail  to  give  relief.  My  own  experience  of  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  encouraging. 
After  the  application  of  the  galvanism  I  should  recommend  the  patient  to  be 
placed  in  a  tepid  bath  not  higher  than  94^  Fahrenheit,  in  which  he  might  re- 
main for  twenty  minutes.  The  constipation  to  be  relieved  by  means  of  a  brisk 
purgative  combined  with  opium,  and,  if  necessary,  its  action  accelerated  with 
tepid  enemata.  When  the  bowels  have  been  well  freed,  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity should  be  taken  advanta^  of  to  exhibit  a  general  eliminator  of  the. 
poison  from  the  system,  and  for  this  purpose  I  should  give  iodide  of  potassium 
the  first  place,  either  ^^  se  or  combined  with  strychnine  or  iron.  M.  Melsens, 
on  the  treatment  of  metallic  poisoning,  has  caused  this  agent  to  be  much  em- 
ployed, and  his  observations  have  been  corroborated  by  Dr.  Sievcking  and 
others.  In  Dr.  Parkes'  paper  he  gives  proof  of  the  lead  actually  passing  off 
by  the  kidney  during  the  exhibition  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  in  three  o£ 
the  cases  above  detailed  the  urine  was  carefully  tested  for  iodide  of  lead,  whilst 
the  patients  were  for  some  time  under  the  influence  of  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
but  m  none  of  the  cases  could  lead  be  found.  M.  Melsens  gave  the  iodide  of 
potassium  in  larger  doses  than  I  should  be  inclined  to  exhibit  it,  having  found 
from  five  to  eight  grains  three  times  a  day,  steadily  continued,  prove  very  suc- 
cessful. 

"  The  combination  of  the  iodide  with  iron  is  indicated  in  the  majority  of 
these  anaemic  and  atonic  cases,  and  for  this  purpose  we  have  at  hand  the  very 
palatable  preparation  of  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron.  Strychnine  I  hold  to 
DC  a  most  important  adjunct  to  the  iodide,  its  tonic  and  antiparalytic  proper- 
ties being  specially  serviceable  where  much  loss  of  motility  is  present.  The 
dose  may  vary  from  one-iwentieth  to  one-twelfth  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day, 
which  may  be  gradually  increased.  Tanquerel  gave  it  up  to  two  grains  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  with  satisfactory  results. 

"  Of  the  topical  appliances,  I  should  give  baths  the  preference,  tepid  sea- 
water  baths,  or  what  I  have  found  more  satisfactory  still,  the  sulpuuret  of 
potassium  bath,  which  is  made  by  adding  from  three  to  five  ounces  of  the 
bulphuret  to  the  bath,  in  which  the  patient  should  remain  for  at  least  twenty 
minutes.  This  may  be  repeated  every  night,  or  every  second  night,  according 
tx)  circumstances.  Of  the  more  immediate  local  agents  I  should  recommend 
electricity,  at  the  same  time  enjoining  friction  over  tne  paralyzed  muscles,  with 
the  occasional  addition  of  a  stimulating  embrocation,  as  the  camphor  or  soap 
liniment,  with  chloroform  or  opium.  Should  severe  neuralgic  pains  be  present, 
the  addition  of  tincture  of  aconite  or  belladonna  may  be  indicated.    In  apply- 
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iiig  elcctricitj,  I  prefer  a  moderate  current,  steadily  continued,  and  for  a  longer 
time,  to  a  more  violent  and  shorter  application  of  this  ajrcut,  trhich,  wbn 
thus  employL'd,  frequently  proves  exhausting.  To  the  appUcation  of  splints, 
with  the  \\cM-  of  keeping  up  extension,  1  attach  little,  if  any  importanre;  in 
fact,  I  rather  incline  to  the  belief  that  they  act  more  injuriously  than  other- 
wise, by  tending  even  further  to  promote  atrophy  of  the  extensors  from  disuse; 
but  an  a])])lieutiun  has  been  suggested,  I  bcheve  by  Dr.  Inman,  which  seems 
feasible  and  easily  applied.  It  is  made  bv  joining  an  clastic  strap  to  the  back 
of  the  tin«^*rs  of  a  glove,  the  other  end  of  the  strap  being  fastened  above  the 
tllHiw.  This  simple  contrivance,  whilst  it  tends  to  give  support  to  the  exten- 
sors, does  not  interfere  with  their  motion  or  that  of  the  extremity  generaUy. 
To  anticipate  the  occurrence  of  lead  or  other  metallic  poisoning  in  those  en- 
gaged in  the  manijnilation  of  these  agents,  frequent  ablutions  of  the  bands 
unu  arm>,  and  i)erk'Ct  cleanliness  of  the  person  generallv,  are  indisj^nsable."— 
LkIHh  Medical  FrcM,  June  19th,  ISGl,  and  August  7tK,  1S61. 


n.  IIyguexe. 

On  CUmatf  and  Disease  in  Japan. — Dr.  Albrecht,  attached  to  the  Russiin 
^lission  in  Ilakodade  in  Japan,  gives  the  following  account  of  his  obsenations 
re>]M^cting  the  weather  and  diseases  of  Japan  during  Xovembcr,  1S59,  and 
eiirlit  foUnwinij  n  onths.  From  the  month  of  Mav,  rain  and  fog  prevail,  brousbt 
by  the  east  wmd  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  June  there  were  fifteen  nonj 
days'.  During  the  wiuter,  snow  fell  abundant Iv  in  Hakodade,  a  great  deal  of 
winch  was  blown  off  by  the  wind,  so  that  a  Sad  sledge-road  existed,  scarcely 
used  by  the  Japanese. 

Ilakodade,  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  is  sheltered  on  the  noitb 
and  south  by  a  chain  of  high  hills,  consequently  there  are  but  two  prevailing 
winds ;  in  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  they  are  from  the  west,  north-west, 
and  suuth-wost,  but  with  no  fos;  from  ^(av,  onlv  east  winds  are  felt. 

The  ci^untry  around  Hakodade  is  not  particidarlv  beautiful ;  everywhere 
there  are  high  hills  sloping  towards  the  sea,  but  only  tor  a  few  versts,  and  but 
lu^re  and  there  accessible  from  the  sea.  There  is  little  shelter  in  summer;  the 
Flom  everywhere  is  scarce;  no  beautiful  meadow-land,  as  in  our  country. 
Husbandry  is  verv  little  attended  to  upon  the  island,  but  in  one  village  twenty- 
five  versts  fnmi  ilakodade  there  i<  a  small  rice  plantation.  The  radish  is  more 
in  use  than  with  the  Russians.  The  Japanese  eat  all  maritime  produce,  with 
the  exception  of  the  poisonous  kinds,  alt  shell-fish,  and  innumerable  roots  and 
herbs ;  sea-weed  is  dried  and  cooked  in  soups. 

The  diseases  most  constantly  occurring  are  ophthalmic  and  svphilitic  diseases, 
Ixiih  much  spread,  from  the  immense  extension  of  prostitution,  not  spoken  of 
by  the  medical  |K)lice.  If  a  Japanese  has  a  disease  in  his  eyes,  and  the  gods 
do  not  aid  him,  he  assuredly  loses  an  eye,  if  not  both.  Their  manner  of  living 
causes  the  infiammatory  diseases  in  the  eyes  which  are  of  such  constant  occur- 
renc(\  When  at  home,  a  Japanese  sits  constantly  before  a  fire-pan ;  be  knows 
nothing  of  stoves,  although  the  cold  is  very  sensibly  felt  during  wiuter,  on 
account  of  the  sharp  west  and  north-west  winds.  Wanned  by  the  tire,  he  goes 
into  the  open  air,  exposing  himself  to  eveir  temperature  wit£  uncovered  head, 
the  half  of  which  is  shaven.  Congestion  and  inflammation  are  the  resoHs. 
^^  The  women  shave  even  their  eyebrows. 

Ikr^^^  domestic  disease  is  the  neb.  This  is  met  with  even  among  the  better 
^HHj'M.  Few  epidemics  occur.  Hakodade  seems  by  its  position  to  be  pro- 
^^Hp4  from  all  stagnation  of  the  air.    Intermitting  fevers  are  rarely  knowiL 
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The  younger  pupils  in  this  establishment  obtain  their  information  by  acting  as 
assistants  to  those  who  are  more  advanced.  Anatomy  is  said  to  be  taught 
from  the  dissections  of  the  bodies  of  dogs.  All  surgical  manipulations  in 
cases  of  midwifery  are  disallowed. — Dr.  Franz  Seitz.  UanstaU'a  Jahretbericht. 
Im  Jahre  1860,  Band  ii. 

DUecuefroM  the  Consumption  of  Tainted  Animal  Food. — On  the  3rd  of  June, 

1846,  a  man,  aged  thirty-six,  J ,  of  Dorndorf,  and  two  of  his  children,  one 

three  years  old,  the  other  one  year  and  a  half,  ate  a  small  portion  of  beef  for 
their  breakfast.  This  beef  had  been  cooked  on  the  31st  of  May,  and  had  been 
taken  by  the  whole  family,  consisting  of  eight  persons,  on  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing day,  without  injury  to  them.  From  that  time  the  meat  had  been  kept 
on  a  cnina  plate  in  a  pantry.  Soon  after  eating  it  a  second  time,  the  three 
first-mentioned  persons  were  attacked  with  surprising  weakness,  faintness,  and 
drowsiness  with  dizziness,  the  face  being  strikingly  white,  the  lips  bluish,  with 
cold  sweat  on  the  forehead,  quickly  followed  by  pains  in  the  booy — viz.,  sharp 
pain  in  the  cardiac  region :  nausea  and  sickness  succeeded,  whereby  the  meat 
which  had  been  eaten  was  vomited. 

Dr.  Dehne  found  the  patients  extremely  pale,  with  blue  lips  and  cold 
perspiration  on  their  foreheads;  very  weat,  and  in  a  drowsy  state,  which 
was  only  disturbed  by  the  paroxysms  of  pain  coming  on  in  the  stomach ;  the  ex- 
tremities were  cold ;  the  pulse  scarcely  perceptible.  Emetics,  enemata,  mustard- 
plasters,  strong  coffee,  and  a  solution  pf  sulphate  of  potash,  so  far  effected  a 
cure,  that  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  the  invalids  fell  into  a  refreshing  sleep, 
from  which  they  awoke  with  a  warmer,  moister  skin,  and  a  more  natural 
colour.  They  still  complained  of  exhaustion,  but  the  pains  were  gone ;  the 
pulse  was  natural ;  the  pupils,  especially  in  the  children,  were  widely  dilated. 
Un  the  following  morning  they  were  all  perfectly  well. 

In  addition  to  the  above  case,  Dr.  Dehne  relates  the  following  examples,  in 
which  marked  symptoms  of  disease  occurred  after  the  consumption  of  a  broth 
made  from  tainted  beef  and  salad : 

On  the  3rd  of  June,  1850,  during  his  stay  at  Geisenheim,  Dr.  Dehne  was 
called  in  about  6  o'clock  to  a  widow  in  the  poorest  circumstances,  who,  with 
her  four  sons,  had  been  ill  one  or  two  hours  after  eating  some  broth  made  from 
beef,  together  with  a  salad  of  potatoes  and  lettuce.  These  persons  all  exhibited 
the  same  symptoms  (but  in  different  degrees,  according  to  the  larger  or  smaller 
quantity  of  salad  taken),  which  were  shown  mainly  in  the  following  manner.  Soon 
after  eating,  nausea,  choking,  and  vomiting  came  on,  with  sharp  pains  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach.  The  substance  first  brought  up  was  the  salad,  afterwards 
large  quantities  of  watery  fluid.  Soon  after,  cutting  pains  in  the  lower  region 
of  the  belly,  with  constant  diarrhoea,  at  first  tolerably  solid,  then  watery.  In- 
tense thirst  occurred,  but  upon  quenching  it  the  sickness  returned,  pain  in  the 
head,  dizziness,  confusion  of  the  intellect,  heaviness  and  disturbance  in  the 
head.  The  head  was  cool,  the  face  pale,  the  features  distorted,  the  pupils 
much  dilated,  lips  slightly  coloured  blue,  and  the  tongue  moist;  the 
abdomen  was  not  swollen,  but  rather  contracted  and  not  sensitive  on  pres- 
sure. The  skin  was  cool,  pulse  weak  and  wiry,  the  heart  and  respiration  not 
essentially  altered ;  the  speech  feeble ;  great  depression,  uneasiness,  and  Weak- 
ness were  observed,  and  when  the  sickness  abated,  a  complaint  of  cold  and  a 
tremulous  shivering  appeared.  A  few  hours  afterwards,  the  sickness  ceased, 
the  skin  became  warmer,  diarrhoea  continued  partially,  perspiration  and  quiet 
returned,  and  a  perfect  cure  resulted.  One  of  the  sons,  who  had  eaten  but  a 
little,  suffered  only  from  sickness,  diarrhoea,  some  pains  in  the  stomach,  and  loss 
of  appetite ;  another  son,  on  the  contrary,  who  was  thirteen  years  old,  besides 
the  symptoms  already  described,  suffered  from  shivering  in  the  limbs,  convulsive 
movements  of  the  upper  extremities,  occasional  wanderings^  and  inability  to 
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hold  the  bead  up ;  and  in  one  nine  years  old  a  lar^  ^antity  of  ascarides  was 
evacuated.  The  treatment  consisted,  of  copious  aaministrations  of  milk-and- 
water  to  keep  up  the  sickness,  alternated  with  barley>water  and  an  oil  mixture. 
All  the  patients  were  wrapped  in  warm  cloths  and  rubbed. 

Remarks. — The  poisoning  could  only  have  arisen  either  from  nightshade 
germinated  in  the  potatoes,  or  from  the  broth  made  of  tainted  meat  m  which 
the  potatoes  had  been  cooked.  The  first  is  not  probable,  as  the  fainilv  had 
hitherto  eaten  of  the  same  potatoes  without  any  narm  arising ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  formation  of  a  fat  acid  is  probable,  as  the  potatoes  which  had  been 
boiled  with  the  broth  stood  for  twenty-two  hours  in  a  great  heat  in  a  damp 
pantry. 

To  the  above  another  example  is  appended,  in  which  the  symptoms  were  pre- 
sented after  the  consumption  of  some  stale  fat.  The  author  (Dehne)  was  sent  for 
on  the  4th  of  June,  1858,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  attend  a  whole  familj 
of  five  persons  (a  mother  and  four  grown-up  daughters),  who  had  been  suddenlr 
taken  ill  after  eating  their  supper.  The  supper  consisted  of  lettuce  salad  and 
flour  dumpling,  with  the  remains  of  some  fat  which  had  been  kept  in  a  stone 
pot,  all  of  which  were  stewed  together.  They  all  suffered  from  snarp  pams  in 
the  region  of  the  stomach,  choking  sensation,  and  copious  vomiting,  extraordi- 
nary debility,  fainting  weaJcness,  shivering  in  the  limbs,  with  sensation  of  cold 
in  them,  duskiness  before  the  eyes,  so  that  the  patients  fell  down,  then  moaned 
aloud,  and  seemed  oppressed  with  auj^ish.  Tne  substance  vomited  consisted 
of  the  food  they  had  eaten ;  a  more  rigid  investigation  could  not  be  made,  as  it 
was  all  quickly  thrown  away.  After  rest  and  warmth  in  bed,  the  symptoms 
subsided  of  themselves  in  a  few  hours,  and  sleep  and  cure  ensued.  A  sixth 
person,  who  had  partaken  of  some  of  the  same  meal  remained  perfectly  well 
To  the  acid  developed  in  the  stale  fat,  the  symptoms  observed  are  abo  attri- 
buted.— Nass.  Mea.  Jahrh,  a,  a,  0.  p.  736  ;  una  Sckmidfs  Jakrbucker^  Bd.  iiL 
No.  7,  Jahrgang  1861. 

[We  may  remark,  in  reference  to  these  cases,  that  no  subject  demands  more 
urgent  inquiry  than  that  which  relates  to  the  effects  of  animal  substances  used 
as  food,  wnile  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  In  1853,  at  Cowbridge,  in  this 
country,  in  a  race-week,  during  which  two  balls  were  given,  nearly  every  person 
who  attended  these  balls  was  seized  with  peculiar  and  serious  symptoms,  of 
which  some  died.  The  symptoms  were  all  compatible  with  effects  arismg  from 
eating  tainted  animal  food,  but  in  this  direction  no  inquiry  was  instituted.— 
Rep.J 

Disease  from  eatiitff  bread  containing  blighted  com. — Dr.  Eicker  of  Hattenheim, 
relates  being  called  to  a  family  of  six  persons,  all  of  whom  had  been  seized 
with  similar  symptoms  of  disease  after  naving  partaken  of  some  bread  contain- 
ing blighted  com.  The  symptoms  presented  were  those  of  dryness  in  the 
throat,  oppression  at  the  stomach,  disagreeable  taste ;  Tomiting  of  food  of  the 
consistency  of  pap,  mixed  with  mucus  and  bUe,  giddiness,  faintness,  and  in  two 
of  the  affected  persons,  both  children,  diarrhcea.  The  symptoms  all  passed 
away  within  two  days,  after  the  administration  of  purgatire  medicines. — Ibid. 
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Moore.     (Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Society  of  Bombay, 

1860.)    [Dr.  Moore's  new  treatment  consisted  in  subjecting  the  patient  to 

affusion  of  cold  water,  and  in  blistering  the  throat  extermdly  with  lunar 

caustic.    The  patient  recovered.] 
On  the  Colour  Tests  for  Strychnia  and  the  Diagnosis  of  the  Alkaloids.    By 

William  A.  Guy,  M.B.     (Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  May,  June,  July,  and 

Au^st,  1861.) 
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On  Poisoning  by  Aconitum  NapeUus.     (Symptoms  from  a  minimum  dose  of 
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Part.     (Lancet,  April  6th,  1861.) 
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Lecture  bv  Dr.  Christison.     (Edinburgh  :  Black.) 
Statistics  of  Prisoners ;  their  Mental  Condition  and  Diseases.     By  Dr.  J.  B. 

Thomson.    (Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  August,  1861^ 
A  Question  of  Primogemture.   Case  of  Twins,  iy  Dr.  J.  6.  Wilson.   (Dublin 

Hospital  Gazette,  Sept.  2nd,  1861.)     [The  twins,  both  males,  were  bom 

-while  the  mother  was  quite  alone,  her  husband  haying  gone  to  seek  a  nurse. 

The  mother  did  not  know  which  was  bom  first.  Dr.  Wilson  inquires.  What 

would  be  the  law  of  primogeniture  in  the  case  of  these  children  P] 
On  the  Toxical  Effects  and  Therapeutical  Employment  of  Benzine.    By  Pro- 
fessor M.  A.  Ray.     (Gazette  M6d.  de  Lyon,  1  Juillet,  1861.) 
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On  Accidental  Poisoning  by  the  Emnloyment  of  Leaves  of  Henbane.    By  Dr. 

Martin  Saint  Ange.    (Gazette  M6d.  de  Paris,  16  Mars,  1861.) 


QUARTERLY    REPORT    ON    SURGERY. 
By  John  Chatto,  Esq.,  M.R.C.SJ). 

I.  On  the  Treatment  of  Strangulated  Hemia.     By  M.  GossELm.     (Archives 

G6n6rales,  February,  1861,  p.  130.) 

In  a  former  paper,*  M.  Gosselin  stated  that  he  was  enabled  to  communicate 
the  results  of  85  cases  of  strangulated  hernia,  and  he  then  gave  an  account  of 

*  See  Medical  limes,  vol.  zL  p.  489. 
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29  of  these  cases,  which  he  had  treated  by  forcible  and  prolonged  taxis ;  and  he 
came  to  the  concbision  that  this  was  a  useful  means  during  tne  first  twenty- 
four  or  forty -eight  hours  of  strangulation.  In  the  present  paper  he  furnishes 
an  account  of  his  operations,  and  of  those  cases  of  omental  hernia  in  which  he 
has  resorted  to  temoorization. 

Results  of  the  Operations. — These  have  been  51  in  number  —  viz.,  19 
(17  males  and  2  females)  for  inguinal  hernia,  with  9  recoYcries  and  10  deaths; 
31  (25  females  and  6  males^  for  femoral  hernia,  with  23  reco?eries  and  8 
deatns ;  and  1  male  with  umbilical  hernia,  who  died.  Two  of  tlie  women  who 
recovered  after  the  operation  for  femoral  hernia  did  so  with  artificial  anus,  this 
having  spontaneouslv  healed  in  one  of  them.  The  greater  mortality  afler 
operation  for  inguinal  hernia  was  balanced  in  the  sum  total  of  the  cases  by  the 
success  of  the  taxis  in  inguinal  hernia,  the  number  of  recoveries  in  a  given 
number  of  cases  of  each  description  of  hernia  being  almost  alike  in  the  two 
varieties.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  cases  is,  that  the  result 
of  the  operation  is  to  be  more  apprehended,  while  the  taxis  is  more  advan- 
tageous m  inguinal  than  in  femoral  uemia.  The  influence  of  the  duration  of 
the  stran/fulation  is  seen  in  the  following  figures.  In  inguinal  hernia,  before 
the  fiftieth  hour  of  strangulation  there  were  6  recoveries  to  3  deaths,  and  after 
that  period  3  recoveries  to  7  deaths;  and  in  femoral  hernia,  11  recoveries  to 
2  deaths  before  the  fiftieth  hour,  and  12  recoveries  to  6  deaths  after  it;  giving 
for  the  two  17  recoveries  to  5  deaths  prior  to  the  fiftieth  hour,  and  15  reco- 
veries to  13  deaths  subsequent  to  it.  With  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  agt 
of  the  patient  on  the  result,  M.  Gosselin  goes  also  into  details,  from  whidi  it 
seems,  that  in  his  cases  this  did  not  exert  a  material  effect  prior  to  the  age  of 
seventy.  At  all  ages  it  was  the  duration  of  the  strangulation  which  determined 
the  relative  mortality.  Among  the  51  cases  operated  upon,  in  7  the  intestine 
was  found  more  or  less  gangrenous  or  perforatea  at  the  point  of  8traiuB;ulatiQn. 
One  of  these  was  an  umbdical  hernia,  and  the  others  were  femoral  hemisB, 
Ibur  of  the  patients  dying.  In  3  cases  the  sac  contained  only  a  partial  noose 
of  intestine.  Thus,  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  taxis  may  be  justi- 
fiably employed  at  a  later  period  in  inguinal  than  in  femoral  hernia,  and  espe- 
cially when  this  last  from  its  small  size  may  be  supposed  to  contain  only  part 
of  a  noose  of  intestine. 

M.  Gbsselin  adverts  to  a  point  which  he  once  thought  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference, but  which  he  now  regards  as  of  importance.  Does  the  presence  of 
omentum  increase  or  diminish  the  danger  of  a  strangulated  hernia  P  It  results 
from  these  cases, — (1)  that  in  all  the  cases  in  which  gangrene  of  the  intestine 
was  found,  no  omentum  whatever  existed  in  the  sac ;  (2)  that  of  43  cases  in 
which  the  facts  concerning  the  omentum  were  noted,  it  was  found  that  in  26 
cases  in  which  it  was  not  present,  there  were  15  instances  of  recovery  and 
11  deaths,  while  in  17  entero-epiploceles  there  were  11  recoveries  and  6 
deaths.  Thus,  the  issue  of  the  case  seems  to  be  rendered  more  favoarable 
by  the  presence  of  the  omentum;  and  supposing  the  experience  of  other 
surgeons  corroborates  this  view,  it  becomes  of  importance  to  determine  in  a 
given  case  which  of  these  two  circumstances  we  have  to  do  with.  M.  Gosseliu 
suggests  that  the  clinical  investigation  of  hernia  requires  some  alteration.  The 
(|uestions  of  the  seat  of  strangulation,  and  the  existence,  obstruction,  and 
inflammation  have  been  sufficiently  elucidated,  and  it  is  now  desirable  to  deter- 
mine with  more  precision  between  the  choice  of  taxis,  the  operation,  and 
temporization.  As  material  for  examination  in  this  point  of  view,  he  offers  the 
above  conclusion,  tliat  enterocele,  and  especially  when  containing  only  part  of 
a  noose  of  intestine,  calls  for  more  prompt  proceeding  than  does  entero- 
epipbcele.  His  own  rule  is  never  to  allow  an  iniesttml  strangulatioa  to 
remain  under  the  plea  that  it  is  but  slight  and  of  but  little  uigency.  Once 
recognised,  he  does  not  leave  the  patient  until  t^  hernia  has  been  reduced 
dtber  by  the  taxis  or  ihe  o^ratvycL 
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TemporUatiom  has  been  observed  by  M.  Gosselia  in  5  of  his  cases,  2  of  these 
being  examples  of  umbilical,  2  of  in^iual,  and  1  of  femoral  hernia.  For  the  um- 
bilicsu  herniae  this  plan  was  pursued  because  thej  were  old,  large,  partly  irreducible, 
and  seemingly  chiefly  constitated  of  omentum.  Calomel  and  jalap  were  admi- 
nistered, and  produced  evacuations,  and  the  condition  of  the  hernia  became 
much  what  it  was  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  symptoms  of  strangulation.  In 
the  case  of  large  irredueible  in^nal  hernia  manifesting  signs  of  strangulation, 
the  author  would  act  in  a  similar  manner.  The  other  three  cases,  two  of 
inguinal  and  one  of  femoral  (hitherto  reducible)  hernia  were  also  treated  suc- 
cessfully by  the  same  purgative,  M.  Gosselin  believing  from  its  physical 
characters  the  tumour  in  each  to  consist  of  omentum.  Stools  followed  before 
the  tumour  had  undergone  any  diminution,  and  the  symptoms  gradually 
abated.  In  two  an  indolent  projection,  of  less  size  than  at  first,  persisted ;  while 
in  the  third  case  all  swelling  had  entirely  disappeared  by  the  end  of  thirty-five 
days ;  these  different  results  doubtless  depending  upon  whether  the  omentum 
did  or  did  not  adhere  to  the  sac.  To  the  objection  that  the  hernia  in  these 
cases  was  inflamed  and  not  strangulated,  M.  Gosselin  replies,  that  he  lias  long 
been  persuaded  that  when  a  hernia  becomes  suddenly  irreducible,  cotempora- 
neously  with  symptoms  of  strangulation,  such  hernia  has  become  too  lar^e  to 
repass  by  the  aperture,  and  is  consequently  stran^ated  by  this.  Witliout 
doubt  tliere  may  be  also  inflammation,  which  indeedmay  have  been  the  primary 
phenomenon.  But  whether  inflamed  or  strane^ulated,  M.  Grosselin  is  of  opinion 
that  omental  hernia  should  be  left  to  itself,  and  treated  only  by  rest  and 
emollients,  and  that  the  sanity  of  the  surgeon  should  be  employed,  not  in 
examining  whether  a  hernia  is  strangulated  by  the  neck  of  the  sac  or  a  fibrous 
ling,  whether  it  is  iuflamed  or  strangulated,  but  in  discovering  whether  it  con- 
tains omentum  alone,  or  intestine  with  or  without  omentum. 


n.  On  the  Treatment  ofAhxcesies  bv  Drainage.     By  Professor  Roser. 
(Archiv  aer  Heilkunae,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  1-15.) 

In  this  paper  Professor  Roser,  of  Marburg,  protests  against  the  indiscri- 
minate resort  to  Chassaignac's  "  drainage"  treatmeut  of  abscess,  believing  that 
it  is  often  employed  when  unnecessary  or  even  mischievous ;  and  taxinfi;  its 
author  with  greatly  exa^erating  the  easy  execution  and  advantages  of  the 
practice.  The  following  are  his  chief  conclusions : — 1.  There  are  various  cir- 
cumstances which  impeae  the  healing  of  abscesses,  besides  obstacles  to  the  free 
exit  of  their  discharge.  Among  these  is  rigidity  of  the  walls  of  the  abscess, 
which  not  onlv  impedes  the  issue  of  the  (uschar^e,  but  also  the  subsequent 
contraction  of  the  new  tissue.  The  cutting  through  the  walls  expedites 
matters,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  success  which  attends  the 
slittinff  up  of  fistulous  passages.  Local  atrophy  with  ansemia,  too,  offers  a  re- 
markable obstacle  to  healing  in  undermined  portions  of  the  skiu,  as  is  seen  in 
glandular  abscesses  of  the  neck.  On  the  other  hand,  hvpersmia  has  always  to 
be  moderated  in  order  to  produce  sound  healing.  2.  Drainage  is  uot  suitable 
in  acute  abscess,  as  coagula  of  blood  or  fibrin,  or  portions  of  dead  ti:5sue,  have 
to  be  removed.  3.  The  same  objection  applies  to  cold  or  congestive  abscesses, 
which  naturally  contain  albuminous  precipitates  which  will  often  obstruct  the 
tubes.  In  small  abscesses  it  is  uot  worth  while  to  introduce  the  tubes, 
while  in  sinuous  and  subcutaneous  fistulous  passages  incision  or  excision  of 
the  skin  is  the  proper  treatment.  There  is,  in  fact,  only  a  small  number  of 
deep-lying  abscesses  of  the  breast,  abdomen,  pelvis,  &c.,  to  which  the  tubes 
are  applicable.  And  here  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  better  practice 
is  not  to  enlarge  the  aperture  by  means  of  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  or  the 
daily  introduction  of  a  oilator.    L  In  certain  abscesses  of  the  necl^  thorax^ 
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mamma,  axilla,  anal  redon,  &c.,  a  ralTnlar  mechanism  impedes  tlie  dischar^^ 
and  this  may  be  renu'uicd  bj  the  iQtroduction  of  the  tubes.     But  CTen  he- 
this  need  be  only  exceptional,  as  tlie  end  will  be  better  brought  about  1 
incision  or  dilatnUon.     fhc  drainage  tubes  are,  indeed,  not  iritnout  tbeir  i 
convenicuci's,  requiring  preliminanr  enlargement  of  narrow  fistulous  opening' 
for  their  applicuiiou.  Wing  difficult  to  fix  in  some  places,  as  near  the  anu^ 
and  soiuctiinc's  stimulating  the  walls  of  the  abscess  too  much.     The  time  foi 
their  removal  is  not  always  easily  decided.    If  ther  remain  too  long,  thej  re 
tard  the  healing,  and  if  they  are  removed  too  soon,  the  external  aperture  prema 
turely  clones.     5.  The  dnnnage  tubes  serre  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  dis 
charge  awnv  better  than  do  bf'tons ;  but  their  appheation  leads  to  the  unne- 
cessary multiplication  of  counter-openings.    These  are,  in  fact,  only  indicated 
when  they  may  prevent  the  further  penetration  of  the  discharge,  and  faeilitat^^ 
its  escape*.     G.  The  drainage  tubes  may  be  used  in  preference  to  other  means^- 
when  a  large  oixming  is  not  practicable,  or  is  not  on  anatomical  groundy 
advisable. 


III.  Oh  Dis^/rxes  of  the  Memhrana  TympauL    By  Professor  Vox  Tboeltsch. 
(Wiener  Mediziuiachc  'Wochenschrift,  Nos.  9  and  10.) 

Diseases  of  this  membrane  are  very  frequent,  as  indeed  might  be  cxpectecE. 
from  its  position  between  the  meatus  and  the  cavitT  of  the  tympanum,  whiek. 
causes  its  part iciimt ion  in  the  structure  and  diseased  conditions  of  both.    WbezL 
it  is  c«HL-iiliTrd  tliat  the  membrane  thus  comprises  three  of  the  most  important 
tissues  of  the  economy  (external  skin,  mucous  membrane,  and  fibroas  mem- 
bntne,  the  lamina  propria),  a  frequency  of  its  diseases  is  only  to  be  expected. 
Frequent  as  these  diseases  are,  thcT  are  rarely  met  with  as  primary  and  uncom- 
plicated atVertionii ;  and  altlioucrh  tliis  assertion  is  contradictory  to  the  opinion 
niaiiitaincil  by  most  authors,  l)r.  Troeltsch  is  convinced  of  its  accuracv,  not 
only  by  exten>ive  observation  of  the  disease,  but  by  a  critical  examination  of 
tlie  ea>rs  m  liich  have  been  recorded  in  the  books  as  examples  of  inflammation 
of  the  membrana  tympani. 

In  the  rare  cases  in  which  it  does  exhibit  itself  as  a  j^riJiMrrir  affection,  iti/fam» 
matioH  of  the  membrane  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic,    llie  acute  form  the 
author  has  always  observed  manifesting  itself  suddenly  and  by  nicht,  for  the 
mo>t  part  under  the  influence  of  cold,  and  frequently  after  a  cold  oath.     The 
sudden,  deep-seated,  tearing  pain  is  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  fulness,  deaf- 
ness, and  very  violent  noises  in  the  ear.    These  svmptoms  may  last  from  twelre 
hours  to  three  days,  ceasing  onlv  as  the  meatus  Becomes  moist  and  a  discbarse 
from  the  ear  is  praduallv  formed.    From  the  commencement,  the  membrane  u 
found  to  be  in  a  highly  liyperaemic  condition,  looking  as  if  artiflciallv  injected, 
while  its  enidermis  has  lost  its  shining  appearance.    The  handle  of  the  malleus 
is  less  easily  seen,  or  is  even  invisible,  while  the  concavitjr  of  the  membrane 
has  more  or  less  disappeared.    At  a  later  stage,  the  epithehum  is  loosened,  and 
the  coriuui  is  red  ana  swollen  and  covered  with  secretion.     The  meatus,  at 
fln>t  normal,  soon  ]>articipatcs  in  the  swelliue.    In  several  cases  ulceration  and 
]>erforation  of  the  memurane  have  occurred.    In  more  favourable  cases  thi 
ap(n\irances  gradually  amend,  but  a  long  time  elapses  before  the  membm 
recovers  its  shining  appearance  and  the  manubrium  acquires  its  former  firecdor 
and  projection,  so  that  the  fact  of  inflammation  of  the  membrane  baring  bef 
present  can  be  ascertained  lone  after  its  disap[>carance.    All  the  cases  seen  1 
the  author  have  been  unilateral.    The  prognosis  is  veir  favourable  if  suital 
treatment  be  pursued,  and  under  favourable  circumstances  scarcely  a  vest; 
of  the  occurrence  mav  remain.    If  neglected  or  impro])erly  treated,  the  infli 
nation  may  become  cnrouic,  and  may  spread  to  the  surrounding  straetnioy 
tlie  coiiscqaences  of  chronic  otitis*  following.    At  the  commencement^  m 
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leeches  should  be  applied  in  front  of  the  opening  of  the  ear,  where  they  are 
more  serviceable  than  wh«n  put  behind  the  ear ;  and  the  pain  is  best  assuaged 
by  repeatedly  filling  the  meatus  with  warm  water.  Cataplasms  are  objection- 
able, as  they  tend  to  render  the  otorrhoea  profuse  and  chronic.  As  soon  as 
secretion  is  set  up,  it  must  be  carefully  removed  several  times  a  day,  by 
syringing  with  tepid  water,  a  weak  astringent  being  afterwards  dropped  into 
the  meatus  and  retained  there  for  several  minutes.  Even  if  perforation  has 
taken  place,  this  treatment  will  heal  it,  if  the  suppuration  has  ceased.  For 
the  removal  of  the  remaining  thickening  of  the  cutis  layer  of  the  membrane, 
iodine,  either  in  tincture  or  omtment,  may  be  applied  around  and  behind  the  ear ; 
but  blisters  are  of  no  use,  and  may  do  mischief. 

Chronic  inflammation  ojfthe  membrane  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  is 
the  acute  form ;  but  stdl  as  a  substantive  affection  it  is  not  met  with  in 
practice  in  an  intense  form  or  with  abundant  secretion.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  would  soon  become  complicated  with  inflammation  of  the  meatus  or 
the  tympanum.  In  its  simple  and  uncomplicated  form  the  attention  of  the 
patient  is  usually  first  called  to  it  by  the  occurrence  of  deafness  and  some  dis- 
charge from  the  ear.  Fain  in  general  is  only  of  occasional  occurrence,  and 
years  may  pass  before  medical  assistance  is  sought  for.  On  examination, 
nothing  is  found  amiss  with  the  meatus  except  a  slight  moisteniitg  of  the 
epithelium  of  its  lower  wall,  in  consequence  of  its  penetration  by  the  diseased 
secretion.  This,  small  in  quantity  and  pretty  consistent,  for  the  most  part 
covers  the  membrane,  which  itself  is  flat,  dull,  and  unshining,  the  manubrium 
making  but  slij^ht  projection.  In  certain  places,  and  especially  above  and 
behind,  it  is  stripped  of  its  epidermis,  red  and  swollen,  the  other  portions 
being  of  a  yellowish-grey  colour,  and  penetrated  with  numerous  varicose 
vessels.  The  partial  tumefactions  may  give  rise  to  polypoid  growths  of 
different  sizes,  which,  even  when  very  small,  keep  up  the  discharge.  The 
prognosis  of  this  chronic  form  is  unfavourable,  inasmuch  that  perseverance  in 
treatment  may  be  required  for  years.  Relapse,  too,  easily  takes  place,  and  the 
considerable  changes  which  the  membrane  has  undergone  render  the  recovery 
of  hearing  difficult.  As  in  all  forms  of  otorrhoea,  the  treatment  consists  before 
all  things  in  cleanliness,  in  the  industrious  removal  of  the  discharge  (which  is 
best  done  by  means  of  a  pencil),  and  in  arresting  its  secretion.  After 
cleansing,  the  meatus  should  be  filled  with  an  ear-water,  a  strong  solution  of  lead 
being  the  best.  If  the  treatment  is  prolonged,  the  washes  have  to  be  changed, 
but  those  formed  of  mineral  substances  are  more  efficacious  than  are  the 
vegetable. 

Linear  laeeration  of  the  membrane  is  not  an  infrequent  consequence  of 
sudden  atmospheric  compression,  boxes  on  the  ear,  and  the  firing  of  artillery. 
According  to  the  author's  experience,  these  ruptures  always  take  place  in  the 
posterior  ntdf  of  the  membrane,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  manubrium.  The 
abnormal  conditions  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  membrane  are  due  to  prepay 
lion  of  disease  from  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and  are  of  great  practical 
value,  inasmuch  as  they  enable  us  to  recognise  the  existence  of  such  disease, 
especially  when  this  exists  in  the  form  of  catarrh.  The  mucous  layer  of  the 
membrane  is  most  developed  at  the  periphery,  and  in  catarrh  of  the  middle  ear, 
especially  when  this  is  chronic,  we  find  this  part  to  a  greater  or  less  breadth 
losing  its  transparency,  becoming  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  swollen,  and  separated 
by  a  distinct  circular  line  from  the  rest  of  the  membrane.  From  this  thickened 
periphery  partial  linear  thickenings  of  the  mucous  membrane  also  often  radiate 
— changes  which  to  be  seen  may  require  a  strong  light  to  be  thrown  into  the 
passage,  or  that  the  patient  should  mflate  the  membrane.  These  partial  thick- 
enings not  infrequently  cause  the  surface  of  the  membrane  to  seem  too  flat  or 
00  concave.  In  old  and  intense  catarrh,  the  entire  surface  of  the  membrane 
becomes  hypertrophied,  and  that  to  such  an  extent  that  the  mucous  surface 
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alone  may  become  many  times  thicker  than  the  entire  membrane  in  its  nonnal 
state.  For  an  account  of  these  ]>atholoffical  conditions,  as  well  as  of  the 
frequently  occurriug  adhesions  which  take  place  between  the  inner  surface 
of  the  membrane  and  the  walls  of  the  tympanum  and  the  oasicola,  the 
anther  refers  to  his  recently -published  treatise  on  the  anatomy  of  the  ear. 
Partial  calcifications  are  not  infrequently  the  result  of  severe  catarrh  of  the 
tympanum,  even  in  quite  young  persons.  They  correspond  in  their  form 
and  disposition  to  the  circular  internal  layers  of  the  fibrous  plate.  They  are 
concentrically  deposited  towards  the  edge,,  but  separated  nrom  this  by  an 
uncalcified  zone,  being  generally  in  the  form  of  semilunar  yeUowish-white 
spots,  situated  iu  the  posterior  half  of  the  membrane,  the  spots  bcdng  less 
numerous  in  front.  Otoer  changed  conditions  of  the  membrane,  which  from 
their  appearance  may  be  termed  tendinous,  observe  the  same  disposition, 
and  are  probably  only  the  earlier  stages  of  calcification.  During  these  yarious 
changes,  the  colour,  thickness,  and  elasticity  of  the  membrane  as  a  whole 
may  nave  suffered  but  little,  its  brilliancy  and  the  view  of  the  manubrium 
through  it  being  preserved.  The  outer  layers  of  the  membrane  only  suffer 
in  affections  of  the  tympanum  when  these  have  proceeded  to  the  extent  of 
totally  arresting  its  nutrition.  Whether  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  membrane 
undergoes  any  independent  changes  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  from  its  inti- 
mate connexions  with  the  other  component  parts  of  the.  membrane,  its  patho- 
logical changes  are  probably  simultaneous  with  or  dependent  upon  theirs.  In 
cases  of  long-standing  perforations  of  the  membrane,  the  edges  are  sometimes 
found  calcified,  the  whole  thickness  of  the  membrane  being  converted  into  a 
mass  of  chalk.  Ulcerative  perforation  is  far  seldomer  brought  about  as  a  con- 
sequence of  primary  disease  of  the  membrane,  than  as  a  consequence  of  inflam- 
matory and  suppurative  disease  of  the  meatus  or  tympanum.  In  its  histo- 
logical relations,  perforation  of  the  fibrous  layer  resembles  analogous  dianges 
in  the  cornea,  a  tissue  with  which  it  has  many  resemblances. 


IV.  Case  of  Spina  Bifida  treated  by  Iodine  Injection.   By  Professor  Brainabd. 

(Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  Science,  July,  p.  66.) 

In  this  paper  Dr.  Brainard  describes  another  case  of  spina  bifida  which  he 
has  trcatea  with  iodine.  It  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  healthy  fi;irl,  three 
years  old.  The  tumour  over  the  sacrum  was  eight  inches  in  circumference  at 
its  base,  and  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  height,  conical,  translucent,  elastio, 
and  covered  with  healthy  skin,  except  at  its  lower  part,  where  it  was  discoloured 
like  the  vestige  of  a  mevus.  Six  ounces  of  fluid  were  drawn  off,  and  the 
opening  in  the  spine  being  closed  by  the  thumb,  half  an  ounce  of  solution  of 
iodine  (iod.  5  grs.,  iod.  pot.  15  grs.,  water  1  oz.),  at  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
was  thrown  in,  and  after  a  few  seconds  allowed  to  flow  out  again.  The  iodine 
was  washed  out  by  means  of  tepid  water,  and  then  two  ounces  of  the  fluid 
first  drawn  out,  and  kept  at  its  original  temperature,  was  thrown  in.  This  was 
on  November  10,  and  on  the  17th  tne  tumour  having  become  tense,  was  ti4[>ped| 
and  six  ounces  of  slightly  turbid  fluid  were  removed.  Compression  was  ap|mea 
by  means  of  a  truss  liaving  compresses  of  fine  linen  in  its  centre,  so  as  to  press 
tne  skin  into  the  opening  of  the  spine.  The  tumour  continued  to  diminish  in 
size,  and  its  contents  became  semi-solid.  By  the  31st  December,  the  skin  at 
the  centre  had  become  adherent  to  the  opening,  which  was  closed,  a  little  fulness 
around  the  base  at  the  upper  part  alone  marking  the  vestige  of  the  tumour. 
The  report  comes  down  to  Feoruary  10,  when  no  tendency  to  return  had  cx^ 
hibited  itself,  and  the  truss  had  been  left  off  for  some  weeks. 

This  makes  the  author's  seventh  case  treated  by  iodine,  without  any  danger- 
ous symptoms.    It  is  the  third  unaccompanied  by  hydrocephalus,  and  all  the 
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three  have  been  cared ;  one  with  thirteen  injections,  one  with  two,  and  this 
case  with  one.  The  operation  is  so  delicate  that  it  is  not  easy  in  any  case  to 
fulfil  all  the  requisite  conditions.  The  walls  in  the  above  case  were  so  thin  at 
the  point  of  puncture  that  it  did  not  close  for  ten  days,  thus  constituting  a 
source  of  danger.  In  reference  to  the  application  of  collodion  recently  recom- 
mended for  the  treatment  of  spina  bifida,  I)r.  Brainard  considers  that  when  the 
walls  are  thick  and  firm,  this  may  be  safe  and  as  effectual  as  other  forms  of 
compression.  But  when  the  covering  is  thin,  the  practice  is  dangerous  by 
inducing  ulceration.  Instances  of  this  are  referred  to ;  and  Dr.  Brainard  regarcb 
the  application  of  collodion  in  two  cases  treated  by  Dr.  Gross  as  having  given 
rise  to  the  ulceration  which  followed,  the  iodine  treatment,  which  was  also 
adopted,  having  proved  so  far  successful  and  safe  that  plastic  lymph  was 
deposited,  while  no  dangerous  symptom  could  be  attributed  to  the  operation 
itself. 


*  y.  On  Diahftie  Cataract,    By  M.  LECOBCHi.    (Archives  G6n^rales  de 

M^ecine,  May,  June,  and  July,  1861.) 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  of  M.  Lecorch^*s  memoir,  in  which  he 
gives  a  minute  history  of  the  affection,  and  relates  several  examples. 

"  1.  No  doubt  can  prevail  as  to  the  existence  of  diabetic  cataract.  Its  fre- 
quency, course,  and  development  completely  characterize  it  and  constitute  it  as 
a  well-defined  morbid  individuality.  2.  It  is  soft  or  partially  soft,  its  hardness 
being  quite  exceptional,  and  dependent  upon  circumstances  as  yet  unknown. 
3.  It  may  be  preceded  by  amblyopia,  or  by  various  forms  of  nervous  affection ; 
but  it  may  also  manifest  itself  without  any  precursory  sign.  4.  It  is  not  met 
with  in  sliffht  cases  of  diabetes,  but  forms  a  portion  of  the  symptomatology  of 
the  ^ve  form  of  the  disease.  5.  It  onlv  appears  at  an  advanced  stage  oithis, 
and  justifies  the  prognosis  of  certain  and,  more  or  less  approaching  death.  6. 
Unconnected  witn  the  changes  undergone  by  the  fluids  of  the  eye  (as  saturation 
of  the  aqueous  humour  with  sugar,  iU  acidity,  &c.),  it  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  mauifestations  of  a  deep-seated  deterioration  of  the  economy,  dependent 
doubtless  upon  the  impoverishment  of  the  nutrient  fluids.  7.  It  requires  for 
its  removal  a  special  mode  of  operating." 


VI.  On  Waterproof  Bandages,    By  Dr.  A.  Mitscherlich.    (Archiv  fur 

Khn.  Chir.^  vol.  i.  p.  457.) 

The  author  points  out  how  desirable  it  is  to  be  able  to  expose  with  impunity 
plaster  of  Pans  and  other  firm  bandars,  which  are  so  highly  useful  m  con- 
servative surgery,  to  the  prolonged  action  of  warm  water.  In  this  way,  limbs 
mig[ht  be  kept  for  days  or  weeks,  the  bandages  having  been  fenestrated,  in  local 
tepid  baths,  a  practice  in  high  favour  at  some  of  the  German  Hospitals  as  a 
means  of  preventing  pyaemia.  Such  bandages,  too,  would  be  of  great  utility 
in  treating  fractures  in  children,  in  whom  the  ordinary  ones  socm  become  soft- 
ened and  useless,  owing  to  the  action  of  urine.  The  pri  longed  tepid  bath  soon 
tells  upon  the  ordinary  plaster  of  Paris  bandage,  destroying  its  power  of  resis- 
tance, especially  when  lar^ly  fenestrated.  The  various  additions  which  have 
been  maae  to  ooviate  the  inconvenience,  such  as  oil,  dextrine,  alum,  or  water- 
glass,  liave  not  met  with  much  success.  The  necessary  resistance  may,  how- 
ever, be  obtained  in  cases  in  which  a  very  rigid  bandage  is  not  required,  in  the 
following  manner.  The  plaster  of  Paris  bandage  is  to  be  applied  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  and  then  thoroughlv  dried,  for  which  twenty-four  hours  or  more  may 
be  sometimes  required.  A  solution  of  from  one  to  two  ounces  of  shellac  in 
one  pound  of  alcohol  is  then  applied  by  means  of  a  pencil  of  oharpie  over  the 
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entire  surface,  as  long  as  this  continues  to  imbibe  any  of  it.  After  some  boms, 
when  the  alcohol  has  evaporated,  more  must  be  soaked  in,  if  possible,  and 
finallj  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  shellac  in  pure 
alcohol.  The  bandage  on  drying  exhibits  a  shining,  golden>jellow  surface,  and 
may  be  exposed  to  warm  water  for  any  time  without  this  softening  or  penetra- 
ting it.  One  disadvantage  is  that  the  bandage  so  prepared  requires  forty-eight 
hours  to  dry  before  it  can  oe  put  into  the  water ;  but  then  wounds  do  not  usually 
commence  suppurating  before  this,  '^^lien  gr^er  solidity  is  required,  as  well 
as  the  possibility  of  at  once  placing  ihe  banoaged  limb  in  warm  water,  the  best 
Portland  cement  should  be  substituted  for  plaster  of  Paris.  In  order  to  secure 
the  setting  of  this,  however,  as  rapidly  as  plaster  of  Paris,  it  should  be  mixed, 
not  with  water,  but  with  water-glass  (silicate  of  soda  dissolved  in  water),  which 
is  a  clear  fluid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*370.  This  mav  be  diluted  with 
an  eaual  quantity  of  water,  and  u^  to  wet  the  unbleached  calioo  bandage,  into 
whicn  the  powdered  cement  has  been  thoroughly  rubbed.  Over  this  is  spread 
a  layer  of  thin  paste  made  by  mixing  the  cement  with  some  undilut^  water- 
{flass.  If  not  made  thin,  this  will  harden  too  soon.  The  bandage  thus  formed 
IS  impenetrable  to  fluids,  even  at  an  elevated  temperature. 


Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  principal  articles  on  sur^iy  which  have  recently 
appeared  in  the  foreign  periodicals,  and  to  which,  owmg  to  limited  space,  we 
can  only  refer. 

Abdomen,  Zipp  on  injuries  to  the.  (Deutsche  Klinik,  Nos.  7-18.) 

Amputation. — Szymowski  on  partial  amputation  of  the  foot.  (Langenbeck's 
Archiv,  No.  2.)  Discussion  on  Chopart's.  (Bull,  de  la  Soc.  deChirume, 
N.  S.)  Martres  on  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint.  (M6m.  de  Mei 
Militaire,  voL  iv.  p.  498.) 

Ankylosis  of  the  Jaw,  Esterle's  case  of  operation  for.  (Omode's  Annali, 
vol.  clxxvi.  p.  570.) 

Aneurysm,  Cases  of  employment  of  pressure  in.  (Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  Chir., 
N.  S.,  vol  i.  pp.  187,  23(),  476,  653.)  • 

Artery,  Ligature  of  the  primary  carotid.  (Amer.  Med.  Times,  April  20.)  Liga- 
ture ofthe  sub-clavian.  (Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  Chir.,  N.  S.,  voL  i.  p.  130.) 

Astragalus,  Dislocation  of  the.  (Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  Chir.,  N.  S.,  voL  i.  pp.  229, 
280,  295,  307,  322,  344.) 

Cold.— Esmarch  on  employment  of  cold  in  Surgery.  (Langenbeck's  Archir, 
No.  2.) 

Crystalline  Lens,  Fischer  on  dislocation  of.  (Archives  G^n.  de  M^d.,  Jan.) 

Dislocation  of  the  Astragalus.  (Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  Chir^  N.  S.,  vol  i.  pp.  229, 
&c.)  Dislocation  of  the  femur;  Gille  on  laceration  of  the  capsule  in. 
TArch.  G^n.,  April  and  May.)  Cooper  on  old  dislocation  of  the  clavicle. 
(Amer.  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  April.) 

Ear. — Troeltsch  on  diseases  of  the  outer  ear.  (Wurzburg  Med.  Zeitsc.  vol.  ii. 
No.  1.)  Troeltsch  on  trephining  the  mastoid  process.  (Virchow's  Archir, 
vol.  xxi.  No.  3.)  Troeltsch  on  catheterism  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 
(Deutsche  Klinik,  Nos.  23  and  24.)  Scholz  on  polypi  of  the  ear.  (Wien 
Wochenschrift,  No.  27.) 

Enterotomy,  Tungel  on  two  cases  of.  (Langenbeck's  Archiv,  No.  2.) 

Elbow,  Streubel  on  injiiries  to  the,  in  children.  (Prag.  Yierteljahrs.,  No.  2.) 

Fractures. — Smith  on  treatment  of  fractures  by  suspension.  (Amer.  Jour.  Med. 
Science,  April.)  Bruns'  cases  of  difficult  union  in  fractures.  (Deutsche 
Klinik,  Nos.  14,  15,  17, 18, 19.)  Swinburne  on  treatment  of  fractures  by 
extensioxL  (Amer.  ^.  Timoa,  Msxch,  2nd.)    Waeckerling's  cases  <^  n- 
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markable  fractures.  (Langenbeck's  Archly,  No.  2.)  Duval  on  fractures 
after  gun-shot  wounds,  (uaz.  des  Hopit.,  Nos.  7  and  10.)  Lecomte  on  in- 
direct fractures  of  the  radius.  (Archives  G^n.,  Jan.  and  Feb.) 

Hernia,  Strangulated;  Pitha  on  a  remarkable  case  of.  (Wien  Wochcnscrift, 
Nos.  24,  25,  26.)  Gosselin,  clinical  observation  on.  (Gazette  M6d.,  Nos. 
13,  16,  17.)  Streubel  on  taxis  in.  (Pra?.  Vierteljahr.,  No.  1.)  Kiob  on 
hernia  retro-peritonealis.  (Wien  Wochenblatt,  No.  24.) 

Intestinal  Obstruction,  Cases  of.  (Mem.  de  M^d.  Militaire,  vol.  iv.  p.  461.) 

Joints,  Bauchet  on  foreign  bodies  in  the.  (Moniteur  des  Sciences  M6d.,  No.  11.) 
Volkmann  on  suppuration  of  the.  (Langenbeck's  Arch.,  No.  2.) 

Hip-joint  Disease,  Discussion  on  treatment  of.  (Amer.  Med.  Times,  voL  iL 
Nos.  17-26.) 

Patella,  Rupture  of  ligament  of  the.  (Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  Chir.,  N.  S.,  vol  i. 
p.  4S.) 

Penis,  Demarquay  on  lesions  of,  during  copulation.  (Moniteur  des  Sciences 
M6d.,  Nos.  41,  43.) 

Polypi,  Naso-Pharyngeal,  Discussion  concerning.  (Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  Chir., 
N.  S.,  vol.  i.  pp.  7,  13,  140,  212,  258,  419.) 

Kadius,  Separation  of  epiphysis  of  the.  (Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  Chir.,  N.  S.,  vol.  i. 
p.  535.)  Lecomte  on  indirect  fracture  of  the.  (Archives  G6n.  de  M^d., 
Jan.  and  Feb.) 

Spina  Bifida. — Cases  and  discussion.  (Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  Chir.,  N.  S.,  voL  i. 
pp.  387,  396,  402,  437,  483,  612,  664.) 

Sypndis,  Vaccination  in.  (Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  Chir.,  N.  S.,  vol.  L  pp.  404-414.) 
Nelaton  on  muscular  tumours  in.  TGaz.  des  Hop.,  No.  59.) 

Syphilization,  Sigmund  on.  (Wien  Men.  Wochcnscrift,  Nos.  7  and  8.) 

Thyroid  Gland,  Hypertrophy  of  the.  (Actes  de  la  Soc.  des  H6pitaux,  fasci- 
cule 5.) 

Urinary  Organs. — Scbuh  on  cases  of  fatal  puncture  of  the  bladder.  (Wien 
Spital's  Zeitung,  Nos.  3-  6.^  Warren  on  perineal  section.  (Amer.  Jour,  of 
Med.  Sciences,  April.)  Dolbeau  on  internal  urethrotomv.  (Bull,  de  Th^rap., 
March.)  S6dillot  on  internal  urethrotomy.  (M^m.  de  M^.  Militaire,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  28-420.)  Bourauct  on  external  urethrotomy.  (Bull,  de  TAcad.  de 
Med.,  vol.  xxvi.  No.  15.)  Slade  on  a  morbid  condition  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.  (Boston  Journal,  vol.  Ixiv.  p.  33.)  Maisonneuve  on  internal 
urethrotomy.  (Moniteur  des  Hop.,  No.  70  ) 

Varices,  Verneuil  on  deep-seated,  ot  the  leg.  (Gaz.  Hebdomad.,  Nos.  27,  28.) 

QUARTERLY  REPORT  ON  MIDWIFERY. 
By  Robert  Barnes,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

AssiBtant  Obstetric  Phyiiciau  to  the  London  Hospital,  Pbysiciau  to  the  Boyal  Maternity  Charit7,&e. 

T.  The  Unimpregnated  State. 

1.  On  the  Treatment  of  recent  Inflexions  of  the  Uterus  hy  means  of  the  Uterine 
Sound,  By  Dr.  Massmanit,  of  St.  Petersburg.  (Monatsschr.  fiir  Ge- 
burtsk.,  June,  1861.) 

2.  A  Case  of  Peri-uterine  Hematocele;  with  Contributions  to  the  History  and 
Diagnosis  of  this  Affection,  By  Dr.  Alfred  Hegar.  (Monatsschr.  fiir 
Geburtsk.,  June,  1801.) 

3.  Retro-uterine  Hamatocele  .'formation  of  a  Recto-Vaginal  Fistula :  Recovery. 
Bv  Dr.  Gauchier.     (Gazette  des  Hopitaux,  1860.) 

4.  The  Origin  of  Ovariotomy,  By  Professor  Gross.  (Amer.  Med.  Monthly, 
January,  1861.) 

6.  Case  of  Malignant  Ulceration  (?)ofthe  Cavity  of  the  Uterus,  By  Professor 
Virchow.    (Monatsschr.  fiir  Geburtsk.,  May,  1861.) 
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1.  Dr.  Massmank,  after  adverting  to  the  difficnltT  in  restoring  the  utenis  to 
its  normal  btate  after  long-standing  inflexions,  dwells  apon  the  practicability  of 
treating  this  condition  more  successfully  if  seen  at  anearij  stage.  The  ^^ 
number  of  cases,  he  says,  arise  after  labour  or  abortions,  when  their  ongia  ii 
often  overlooked.  After  labour,  the  uterine  tissue  being  relaxed  and  enliiced, 
is  prone  to  bend  in  one  direction,  and  this  bending  becomes  an  obstacle  to 
perfect  involution,  thus  increasing  the  evil.  But  if  means  be  taken  to  restore 
the  uterus  to  its  straight  condition  before  the  tissue  at  the  seat  of  the  inflexioi 
has  undergone  abnormal  chan^,  the  cure  is  comparatively  easy.  Dr.  Mass- 
nhinii  rchites  four  cases  in  which  the  inflexion  was  so  marked  that  the  fundus 
uteri  was  thrown  backwards  and  downwards,  so  as  to  be  on  a  level  with  the 
OS,  and  to  protrude  the  hinder  wall  of  the  vagina,  and  which  were  cored br 
replacing  the  fundus,  by  passing  the  uterine  sound  from  time  to  time,  ui 
keeping  the  patients  in  the  dorsal  decubitus. 

2.  Dr.  Ilcgar  contributes  an  instructive  case  of  peri-utcrine  hsmatoeele.  A 
girl,  ajred  eighteen,  had  menstruated  from  the  age  of  sixteen,  always  with  teste 
pains  in  the  alnlomen  and  sacral  region.    In  1S59  she  had  a  severe  chill  ifter 
Avalking  in  a  brook  with  naked  feet.    Violent  pains  in  the  abdomen  set  in. 
From  this  time  the  menses  returned  regularly,  but  were  attended  with  conside- 
rable pains ;  and  the  patient  in  sitting  was  inconvenienced  by  a  swelling.    On 
the  1/th  May,  ISGO,  menstruation  returned;  the  pains  were  intense;  and 
when,  after  a  "few  days,  the  discharge  of  blood  ceased,  the  patient  could  not 
])ass  water.     Symptoms  of  prostration  followed.    A  hard  tumour  was  felti 
riding  four  or  five  inches  above  the  symphysis,  tilling  the  ri^ht  side,  and  passing 
a  little  over  to  the  left  of  the  linea  alba.  It  was  slightly  pamful  to  pressure.  Ia 
the  vagina  was  a  conical  projection  appearing  a  little  way  beyond  the  rulo. 
This  projection  was  the  lower  end  of  a  tumour,  which  stretched  along  the  entire 
right  si(ic  of  the  {lelvis  back\i'ards  and  upwards.    The  left  pelvic  space  wis 
free.    The  os  uteri  could  not  be  reached.    Fluctuation  was  oouimumcated  to 
the  conical  projection  in  the  vagina  by  pressure  on  the  abdominal  swelling. 
The  catheter  easily  passed  into  the  bladder,  but  could  not  be  felt  through  the 
vagin«i,  because  the  swelling  extended  between  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina 
and  the  bladder,  as  well  as  behind.    On  the  17th  September,  the  swelling  was 
considerably  larger,  reaching  almost  to  the  navel  and  more  over  to  the  left 
side.    The  patient's  condition  getting  padually  worse,  an  exploratory  trocar 
was  pierced  through  the  conical  projection  in  the  vagina,  and  the  opening  was 
enlarged.     A   quantity  of  thick   sanguineous  fluid  escaped,   the  abdominal 
swelling  sinking.    The  discharge  and  simultaneous  diminution  of  the  swelling 
coutinued  during  the  nighty  and  the  vaginal  portionjof  the  uterus  could  be  felt. 
The  patient  recovered. 

Dr.  He^  appends  an  excellent  historical  rUumi  of  the  subject,  and  draws 
the  following  ctmclusions : 

(I.)  Under  the  name  peri-uterine  hiematocele,  effusions  of  blood  into  the 
female  pelvic  spaces  arc  described,  which  are  very  various,  both  as  to  their  seat 
and  their  origin. 

(i.)  The  seat  of  the  effusions  may  be  the  anterior  or  posterior  pelvic  vomMt 
inside  or  outside  the  peritoneum,  between  the  peritoneum  and  the  pelvic  rasdai 

(3.)  Extravasations  of  this  kind  may  happen  during  pregnancy,  labour,  tiw 
puerperal  period,  as  well  as  during  menstruation. 

(4.)  The  differential  diagnosisoetween  intra-periUmeal  and  extra-peritoneal 
hematocele  is  not  always  to  be  made  with  certainty.  Deep  doirnward  pro- 
jection of  the  swelling  marks  an  extra-peritoneal  effusion  when  it  is  observed 
from  the  commencement,  or  where  the  tumour  u  perceived  in  front  of  the 
^\f^  As  to  the  dislocation  of  the  aterus,  it  most  first  be  ucertunci 
whether  alteratious  in  the  position  of  the  vaginal  portion  have  not  been  caused 
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by  intra-peritoneal  effusions.  The  livid  colour  is  not  always  present  in  hsemor- 
l&aj^  outside  the  peritoneum.  A  very  irregular  boundary  of  the  tumour, 
which  can  be  felt  at  the  same  time  around  and  behind  the  vaginal  portion,  in- 
dicates that  its  seat  is  outside  the  peritoneum. 

3.  The  case  of  retro-uterine  hsematocele  related  by  Dr.  Oauchier  is  inte- 
resting from  the  occurrence  of  a  perforation  of  the  rectum,  and  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  fistula  between  rectum  and  vagina.  Seven  days  afterwards,  fteces 
passed  by  vagina,  the  discharge  of  blood  ceased,  not  to  return.  The  fistula 
dosed  spontaneously ;  the  menses  returned  regularly,  and  the  patient  made  a 
good  recovery. 

4.  Professor  Gross  claims  for  Dr.  Ephraim  McDowell,  of  Danville,  Kentucky, 
the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  practise  ovariotomy.  The  first  operation  was 
Derformed  upon  Mrs.  Crawfora,  of  Kentucky,  in  December,  1809.  Dr. 
McDowell  is  said  to  have  operated  in  thirteen  cases,  with  success  in  at  least 
eight. 

5.  Virchow  related  to  the  Berlin  Obstetrical  Society  the  history  of  a  patient, 
oommunicated  to  him  by  Dr.  Kugelman,  of  Hanover.  The  subject  was  a 
woman,  aged  fifty-eight,  who  had  borne  several  children,  when  she  began  to 
lose  small  quantities  of  blood  from  the  uterus ;  she  suffered  pains,  at  first  dull, 
afterwards  most  acute,  in  the  right  side,  and  during  the  last  six  months  before 
death  had  several  severe  shivering  fits  with  delirium.  The  autopsy  revealed  in 
the  right  ovary  a  small  cyst.  The  uterus  was  healthy  in  the  cervix,  enlarged  in 
the  fundus,  and  contained  in  the  hinder  wall  an  apparent  abscess ;  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  fundus  was  eroded.  Virchow  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  not 
a  primary  abscess,  but  that  there  had  been  a  large  ulcerated  spot  which  had 
spread  into  the  substance  of  the  uterus.  The  conoition  of  the  inner  surface  of 
tne  uterus  resembled  villous  cancer. 


IL  Laboub. 


1.  The  Obliquity  of  the  Foetal  Head  in  the  Meehanim  of  Parturition,  By  Dr. 
J.  Matthews  Duncan.    (Edinburgh  Med.  Joum.,  August,  1861.) 

2.  Oh  the  Infuenee  of  the  Anterior  Wall  of  the  Pelvis  upon  the  Mechanism  of 
Labour,  especially  in  Pelvic  Contractions  in  minor  degree.  By  Dr.  Cb^geb. 
(Monatsschr.  f.  Geb.,  January,  1861 ) 

8.  Vn  a  rare  Mechanism  in  Face-Presentations,  By  Prof.  Bbaun.  (Monatsschr. 
f.  Geb.,  February,  1861.) 

4.  Quinine  as  a  Parturifacient.  By  Dr.  John  Lewis.  (Amer.  Med.  Monthly, 
February,  1861.) 

5.  An  effort  to  shorten  the  Duration  and  diminish  the  Pain  of  the  first  Stage  of 
Labour,  with  a  record  ^1^1  Cases,  By  Dr.  Fobdtce  Babkeb.  (American 
Med.  Monthly,  June,  1861 .) 

6.  Postpartum  Haemorrhage.  By  Prof.  Gbobge  Mendenhall.  (Amer.  Med. 
Monthly,  January,  1861.) 

7.  Contributions  from  the  Obstetric  Clinique  at  WUrzburg  (Puerperal  Fever),  By 
Otto  V.  Fbanque.    (Monatsschr.  f.  Geb.,  May,  1861.) 

5.  A  Case  of  Expulsion  of  the  Foetus  after  Death  of  the  Mother,  By  Dr.  Eichteb. 
(Casper's  Vierteljahrschr.,  1861,  and  Monatsschr.  f.  Geb.,  June,  1861.) 

9.  Uncompleted  Perforation  and  Cephalotripsj ;  Birth  of  Child  after  Mothet^s 
Death,    By  Dr.  Cb&oeb.     (Monatsschr.  f.  Geb.,  January,  1861.) 

L.  Db.  Duncan  contends  that  Naegele's  description  of  the  obliane  descent  of 
the  head  into  the  pelvis  is  not  correct.    Dr.  Duncan  says  that  tne  axis  of  the 
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child's  body,  of  the  uterus,  and  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  are  represented  by 
the  same  hne ;  therefore,  Naegele's  obliauitj  of  the  child's  head  implies  bteral 
flexion,  or  the  approximation  of  its  left  ear  to  its  left  shoulder,  a  condition 
which  Dr.  Duncan  denies.  The  head  enters  the  brim,  he  sajs,  direciljff  not 
obliquely. 

2.  Dr.  Criiger,  in  an  interestii^  memoir  "  On  the  Influence  of  the  Anterior 
Wall  of  the  Pelvis  upon  the  ^^chanism  of  Labour,"  remarks  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  shortest  pelvic  diameter  is  by  no  means  the  most  important, 
and  that  the  relation  of  the  anterior  wall  has  been  entirely  overlooked.  He 
relates  three  cases,  in  one  of  which,  with  a  conjugate  diameter  not  exceeding 
two  inches  and  three  quarters,  a  living,  nearly  TuU-grown,  child  was  bora 
by  the  natural  efforts ;  a  second,  with  a  conjugate  diameter  of  three  indies 
and  a  half,  in  which  a  premature  child  was  bom  with  its  cranium  burst ;  and 
a  third  case  in  which,  with  a  conjugate  of  three  inches,  delivery  was  im- 
possible. In  examining  a  number  of  skeleton-pelves,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
anterior  wall  is  veiy  variously  formed.  Sections  through  the  symphysis  are 
either  nearly  parallel  as  to  their  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces,  or  concave 
within,  or,  as  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  anterior  wall  in  its  upper  third, 
sometimes  in  its  upper  half,  is  bent  forwards.  These  forms  must  exert  a  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  mechanism  of  labour,  especially  when  the  pelvis  is 
slightly  contracted.  In  normal  labour.  Dr.  Cruger  describes  the  direction  of 
the  force  of  the  uterine  contractions  to  take  a  line  forming  an  angle  with  the 
level  of  the  brim,  which  tends  to  throw  the  head  upon  Uie  anterior  wall  of 
the  pelvis.  This,  however,  presents  no  obstacle  to  the  descent  of  the  head  in 
ordinary  circumstances. 

3.  Professor  Braun  describes  the  following  modifications  of  the  mechanism 
of  face-presentations : 

(1.)  Face-presentations  change  into  occipital-presentations;  this  scarcely 
ever  hapoens,  except  during  the  period  of  dilatation. 

(2.)  rtie  normal  rotation  of  toe  chin  from  backwards  forwards  may  first  be 
produced  by  powerful  pains  whilst  in  the  vulva. 

(3.)  The  commencea  rotation  may  not  be  completed,  but  the  face  reaches  the 

? el  vie  floor  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  thus  passes  thjrough  the  ostium  vagins. 
'his  rather  frequently  happens. 

(4:.)  The  face  leans  with  the  chin  upon  the  coccyx,  whilst  the  mouth  and 
nose  press  upon  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  the  forehead  and  greater  fontanelle 
remaining  visible  in  the  ostium  vaginse.  The  calvarium  is  flattened  through 
the  pressure  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis,  and  flrst  during  the  birth 
the  forehead  and  nose,  then  the  upper  lip  and  chin,  pass  the  perinseunL  This 
is  very  rare. 

(5.)  The  forehead  remains  pressed  against  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pelns, 
the  eyes  and  nose  become  flrst  visible  at  the  vulva,  then  the  remaining  part 
of  the  face  passes  over  the  perinaeum,  and  lastly,  the  forehead  is  driven  under 
the  symphysis. 

The  author  then  describes  a  case  in  which  a  mature  child  presenting  bv  the 
face  was  bom  with  the  chin  on  the  perineum.  After  the  birth  of  the  head,  the 
back  of  the  child  remained  directed  forwards.  The  child  was  dead.  In  another 
case  the  delivery  was  effected  by  forceps.  The  root  of  the  nose  flrst  became 
vbible,  the  chm  passed  over  the  perinseum,  and  then  the  calvarium  and 
occinut  came  under  the  symphysis  in  completely  transposed  mechanism.  The 
child  was  alive. 

4.  Dr.  John  Lewis  extols  the  parturifacient  action  of  quinine.  Given  in 
ten-grain  doses  m  oases  where  the  os  uteri  is  rigid,  employing  at  the  same  time 
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dry  cups  to  the  sacrum  and  warm  foot-batlis,  he  looks  with  confidence  for  the 
speedy  acceleration  of  labour. 

5.  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker,  of  New  York,  gives  a  tabular  view  of  147  cases  in 
which  he  resorted  to  the  internal  administration  of  belladonna  to  shorten  the 
first  stage  of  labour.  When  the  patient  was  plethoric,  Dr.  Barker  employed 
the  foUowing  formula : — Belladonna  (cxtr.),  gr.  viij. ;  tartar  emetic,  gr.  lij. ; 
Bjrup  of  orange,  Jij. ;  tincture  of  orange,  and  water,  of  each  Jj.  A  tea- 
spoonful  three  times  a  day,  beginning  several  days  before  the  accession  of 
labour. 

In  other  cases  he  used  the  following : — Compound  tincture  of  cinchona, 
Jiij. ;  syrup,  Jj. ;  belladonna,  gr.  viij.    To  be  taken  in  like  doses. 

On  looking  over  Dr.  Barkers  table,  it  would  appear  that  the  first  stage  of 
labour  was  really  shortened,  and  suffering  lessened. 

6.  Dr.  Mendenhall  relates  a  case  of  profuse  uterine  haemorrhage  after  labour, 
in  which  the  introduction  of  the  hana,  ice,  and  other  means  miled.  He  in« 
ject^d,  bv  means  of  a  catheter  introduced  to  the  fundus,  about  three  ounces  of 
saturated  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron.  The  injection  was  kept  in  the  uterus 
for  a  few  minutes  by  the  hand  at  the  neck.  A  produced  no  pain,  and  not 
another  drop  of  blood  was  discharged.  The  patient  recovered  without  an  un- 
pleasant symptom. 

7.  The  annals  of  the  lyin^-in  hospitals  supply  us  with  almost  all  our  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  heaviest  scourge  of  paAurient  women,  puerperal  fever. 
The  obstetric  clini(|ue  at  Wurzburg  contributes  some  lamentable  experience. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  1860,  188  women  only  were  delivered ;  44 
were  attacked  with  fever,  of  whom  14  died.  In  20  cases  the  labour  was 
terminated  artificially — namely,  fourteen  times  with  the  forceps,  four  times 
by  turning,  and  twice  the  child  was  extracted  by  the  breech.  In  six  of  the 
forceps-cases  the  mothers  fell  ill,  three  dying ;  two  of  the  subjects  of  turning 
also  died.  The  influence  of  the  epidemic  was  not  extended  to  the  children. 
The  character  of  the  epidemic  was  mostly  pysemic  at  the  commencement, 
passing  into  blood- dissolution.  The  illness  began  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh 
dav  with  shivering,  heat,  and  quickened  pulse.  The  pulse  exhibited  remark- 
able variations,  being  sometimes  130 — 140  one  day,  and  sinking  to  90 — 100 
the  next.  The  shiverings  were  frequently  repeated,  so  that  the  entire  disease 
assumed  an  intermitting  character.  The  average  duration  of  the  disease  was 
from  twenty  to  forty-four  days.  The  treatment  consisted  chiefly  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  quinine  and  opium.  Autopsy  revealed  purulent  serous  exuda- 
tion in  the  abdominal  cavity ;  diphtheritic  exudation  or  gan^nescence  of  the 
cervical  and  uterine  cavities;  pus  in  the  Fallopian  tubes  in  two  cases;  the 
ovaries  enlarged,  with  serous  infiltration  in  three  cases ;  suppuration  of  the 
cellular  tissues  around  the  uterus  and  in  the  pelvis  in  three  cases ;  pus  in  the 
veins  of  the  uterus  and  pampiniform  plexus  in  two  cases;  pus  in  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  in  one  case ;  pus  in  the  knee-joints  in  two  cases ;  thrombi  in 
the  veins  in  two  cases.  The  spleen  was  enlarged  in  all  cases  excepting  in  two ; 
there  was  parenchymatous  nephritis  twice ;  endocarditis  and  diphthentis,  with 
perforation  of  the  intestine,  in  one  case. 

8.  Dr.  Eichter  relates  one  of  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  fcetus  appears  to 
be  expelled  from  the  mother's  body  after  death.  A  woman,  at  the  ena  of  her 
seventh  month,  was  brought  home  from  field-labour,  complaining  of  spasmodic 
pains  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  When  examined  by  a  midwife,  the  os  uteri 
was  closed,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  labour.  She  died  stertorous  next  morning. 
The  corpse  lay  till  evening  on  the  bed,  and  no  discharge  from  the  genitals  was 
noticed  during  the  washing  and  laying  out.    About  sixty  hours  after  deatl^ 
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some  watery  discharge  was  noticed.  Putrefaction  had  set  in.  Next  day,  o& 
placing  the  body  in  the  coffin,  a  seven-months'  child,  somewhat  decomposed, 
with  placenta^  was  found  between  the  thighs.  The  mother's  body  was  dis- 
tendea  with  gas.  The  expulsion  had  been  effected  through  the  pressure  crefttdi 
by  the  gases  of  decomposition,  without  any  preparatory  labour-act.  The  case 
is  represented  to  be  another  confirmation  of  Casper's  explanation  of  delirerj 
after  deatL 

9.  In  connexion  with  the  foregoing  case,  we  extract  the  following,  related 
by  Dr.  Criiger  to  the  Berlin  Obstetrical  Society.  On  the  5th  June,  1859,  a 
woman,  aged  forty,  was  in  labour;  the  conjugate  diameter  measured  three 
inches.  The  heaa  was  perforated,  and  vain  attempts  were  made  to  extract  by 
means  of  Scanzoui's  cepnalotribe ;  the  strong  bowing  of  the  blades  prevented 
their  application.  Turning  was  effected  wiUi  much  difficulty ;  but  stiU  de- 
livery could  not  be  completed.  The  patient  died  collapsed  next  day.  Autopsy 
was  performed  twenty  bours  after  death.  When  the  body  was  taken  off  the 
bed  the  child  was  found,  with  its  face  turned  upwards,  between  the  mother's 
thiffhs.  Decomposition  of  the  child  had  made  considerable  progress.  The 
boav  of  the  motner  was  decomposed  to  a  degree  scarcely  usual  after  several 
weeKs.  The  abdomen  was  enormously  distended  with  stinking  gas.  Tia 
uterus,  flaccid,  was  much  distended  by  gas.  It  was  concluded  that  in  this 
case  the  child  was  expelled  by  the  pressure  of  the  gas,  and  not  by  any  action 
of  the  uterus.  Dr.  Criiger  believes  that  the  rapid  putrefaction  was  chiefly  dae 
to  the  decomposition  of  the  blood  during  life  and  the  hot  weather,  but  also  in 
considerable  degree  to  the  chan^  wrought  by  the  continued  inhalation  of 
chloroform  during  four  hours,  which  latter  influence  he  has  observed  in  other 
similar  cases. 


UI.  ThS  F(BTU8. 

I.  On   Umbilical  Hamorrhage,    By  A.  N.  Tallet.     (Charlestown  Medical 

Journal,  Nov.,  1860.) 
2  The  Formation  of  Knots  upon  the  Umbilical  Cord,    By  Dr.  Read.     (Boston 

Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  June,  1861.) 

3.  Strangulation  of  the  Foetus  through  Twisting  of  the  Umbilical  Cord.    By  L 

Babtscher.     (Monatsschr.  fiir  Geburtsk.,  May,  1861.) 

4.  Congenital  Cystic  Tumour  of  the  Sacro-perineal  Region  (obstntcUna  Labour). 
By  Professor  Maetiw.    (Monatsschr.  fiir  Geburtsk.,  July,  1861.) 

6.  Congenital  Sacral  Tumours,    By  L.  Baetscheb.     (Monatssdir.   fur  Ge* 

burtsk.,  Feb.,  1861.) 
6.  J  Case  of  Defcient  Formation  of  Bone  in  a  New-Bom  Infsmt    By  Uhu. 

(Monatsschr.  fur  Geburtsk.,  June,  1861.) 

1.  Db.  Tallet  reports  three  cases  of  troublesome  umbilical  haemorrhage.  Two 
were  treated  in  the  usual  manner,  not  omitting  Dr.  Churchill's  plan  with  plaster 
of  Paris.  Both  died.  The  third  case  was  treated  by  the  application  of  liquor 
of  persulphate  of  iron.  The  bleeding,  which  had  been  rapid,  was  instan- 
taneously and  permanently  arrested. 

2.  Dr.  B^rad  has  communicated  to  the  Boston  Obstetrical  Society  a  paper, 
in  which  he  maintains  that  the  knots  found  on  the  cord  at  birth  are  always 
tied  by  the  passage  of  the  child  through  a  loop  lying  loose  at  the  os  uteri  at 
the  time  of  delivery. 

3.  Bartscher's  case  of  strangulation  of  the  fcetus  by  knotting  of  the  umbili- 
cal cord  is  interesting  in  connexion  with  the  late  Dr.  Montgomery's  theoir  of 
spontaneous  amputation  of  the  limbs  of  the  foetus  in  utero.  A  woman  n  four 
JMOors  had  each  time  the  cord  twisted  round  the  child's  neck.    In  her  fifth 
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pregnancy,  she  went  on  well  to  the  serenth  month ;  then  she  complained  of 
sharp  pains  in  the  ri^ht  lumbar  region,  daring  which  the  child's  movements 
became  unusual) j  lively.  These  pains  only  lasted  a  few  days ;  when  they  ceased 
the  fcetal  movements  ceased  too.  The  patient  next  complained  of  extreme 
weakness,  and  had  repeated  shiverings.  Labour  came  on  at  the  end  of  nine 
months.  The  child  was  dead,  being  generally  denuded  of  epidermis.  The 
cord,  twenty-five  inches  long,  was  mostly  riband-like ;  it  surrounded  the  neck 
twice,  and  then  was  tied  in  a  true  knot.  This  knot  was  hard  to  untie ;  it  had 
so  tightly  drawn  the  coils  of  cord,  that  the  soft  parts  of  the  neck  were  com- 
pressed against  the  spine.    The  foetus  was  much  wasted. 

4.  Professor  Martin  describes  a  case  of  labour  obstructed  by  a  large  tumour 
attached  to  the  sacrum  of  the  child.  At  first  the  labour  was  supposed  to  be 
rendered  tedious  by  the  excess  of  liquor  amnii,  for  fifteen  quarts  of  foul-smelling 
waters  were  discharged.  The  head  and  trunk  were  delivered  without  difficulty, 
but  although  the  midwife  pulled  with  great  force  for  some  time,  the  breech, 
could  not  be  extracted.  Sue  said  the  child  had  breathed  several  times,  but 
when  Dr.  Rosenthal,  who  communicated  the  history  to  Professor  Martin, 
arrived,  it  was  dead.  The  extraction  was  effected  with  great  difficulty.  There 
was  a  large  quantity  of  serous  fluid  in  the  abdomen.  From  the  lower  part  of 
the  sacrum  depended  a  large  tumour,  projecting  beyond  the  nates,  covered  by 
the  skin  of  the  back,  above  and  below  by  that  of  tne  genitals,  perineum,  and 
thighs.  A  section  of  the  tumour  showed  it  to  consist  oi  a  medullary,  reddish- 
grey,  very  vascular  substance,  traversed  by  bands  of  connective  tissue.  This 
connective-tissue  framework  served  as  a  stroma  for  the  contained  medullary 
mass,  in  which  again  were  a  crowd  of  various-sized  cysts.  Cretaceous  deposits 
were  found  in  considerable  number  throughout  the  mass. 

5.  Dr.  Bartscher  gives  an  useful  systematic  account  of  congenital  sacral 
tumours.  Their  seat  and  contents  are,  he  says,  various.  1.  In  one  tumour 
there  has  been  observed  ventral  hernia,  that  is,  a  hernia  of  the  contents  of  the 
abdomen  proiectin^  between  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  the  obliquus  ext^mus. 
2.  Cysts  witn  sero-lymphatic  fluid  or  collections  of  cysto'ids  or  cysto-sarcomata, 
steatomata,  fungus,  &c.  Most  frequently  the  cysto-sarcoma  in  the  sacral 
region  consists  of  a  fibroid,  vascular  mass,  m  which  isolated  cysts  are  enclosed. 
These  cysts  are  either  simple,  or  the  inner  wall  of  the  mother-cyst  contains 
small  free  cysts  on  projecting  stalks,  or  small  prolyp-like  tumours  (cysto- 
sarcoma  proliferum) ;  or  there  spring  from  the  smooth  thick  wall  of  the  cyst 
condylomatous  excrescences  (cysto-sarcoma  phyllodes).  3.  The  sacral  tumour 
may  contain  an  intra-fcetation.  4.  Hydrorachis  in  rare  cases  forms  a  sacral 
tumour ;  this  may  exist  either  with  or  without  spina  bifida. 

Dr.  Bartscher  has  met  with  but  one  case  of  sacral  tumour.  The  following 
is  a  summary :  In  April,  L837,  a  primipara  was  delivered  by  forceps  of  a  strong 
boy.  A  considerable  tumour  stretched  from  the  right  sacro-uiac  svnchon- 
drosis  and  the  first  false  vertebra  of  the  sacrum,  over  the  sacral  notch  to  the 
left,  and  below  over  the  os  coccygis  to  the  anus.  From  this  attachment,  as 
a  stalk,  the  fundus  of  the  tumour  reached  to  the  hip-joint.  It  was  hard» 
without  fluctuation,  at  the  lower  part  knotty ;  it  was  not  painful  or  transparent, 
nor  could  it  be  diminished  by  pressure.  The  fundus  began  to  excoriate,  so  that 
on  the  eleventh  day  Dr.  Bartscher  determined  to  remove  the  tumour.  There 
was  considerable  hemorrhage  from  these  arteries.  The  tumour  weighed  six 
ounces ;  on  section  it  presented  a  flrm  fibrous  tbsue,  in  the  midst  of  which 
were  several  cysts  containing  a  serous  turbid  fluid.    The  child  recovered. 

6.  Uhle  relates  a  case  in  which  a  dead  but  mature  child  was  bom,  in  which 
only  a  small  plate  represented  vJl  the  bones  of  the  head.    The  bones  of  ther 
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face  were  also  defective.  The  ribs  were  mostly  broken.  The  extremities 
were  distorted,  much  too  short.  Everywhere  the  bones  were  easily  broken 
on  motion,  and  a  piece  of  bone  oould  be  ground  to  powder  with  the  nail 
In  other  respects  tne  body  was  well-formed  and  of  normal  size.  The  food  of 
the  woman  during  gestation  had  consisted  exclusively  of  potatoes  and  cider; 
she  had  had  no  meat  or  greens,  and  little  bread. 


The  following  papers,  in  addition  to  those  analysed  above,  may  be  referred 
to  as  of  interest  :— 

Studies  on  Pemphigus  of  the  Cervix  Uteri.    By  Dr.  Joulin.    (Gazette  des 

Hopitaux,  1861.) 
Clinical  Lectures  on  Abdominal  Collapse,  or  Shock  from  Abdominal  Disease. 

By  Robert  Bajlnes,  M.D.     (Lancet,  August,  1861.) 
On  Fibrous  Tumours  of  the  Uterus :  a  Iliesis  presented  at  the  Concours  for 

Aggregation  in  the  Section  of  Surgery  and  Midwifery,  to  the  Faculty  of 

Mediwne.     (Paris,  1860.) 
On  Rheumatism  of  the  Gravid  Uterus.    By  Dr.  E.  A.  Meiasner.    (Mon.  f. 

Geb.,  July,  1861.) 
Observations  on  Chila-bed  Fever,  founded  on  Professor  Lehmann's  '  Reports  of 

the  Obstetrical  Commission  to  the  Medical  Circle  of  Amsterdam.'    By  Dr. 

Ed.  V.  Siebold.     (Mon.  f.  Geb.,  May,  June,  July,  1861.) 
On  the  Statistics  of  Twin  Births.    By  Dr.  Ross.    (Mon.  f.  Geb.,  June,  1861.) 
Experiences  and  Observations  on  the  Disturbances  of  the  Puerperal  Condition. 

By  Spiegelberg.     (Ibid.) 
On  Placenta  Praevia :  its  Development  and  Treatment.     By  Dr.  Knut  Samuel 

Sirelius,  Professor  of  Obstetncs  at  Helsingfors.     (Helsmffors,  1861.) 
On  a  Fatal  Case  of  Cephalhaematoma.    By  Dr.  FriedeL     (Mon.  f.  Geb.,  May, 

1861.) 
A  Case  of  Fissure  of  the  Bladder,  Cloaca^  and  Hydrorachis.    By  Dr.  Leopold. 
(Ibid.) 


MEDICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

Incurables  and  the  "  Workhouse  FisUing  Society*' 

How  in  a  measure  to  alleviate  the  distress,  and  generally  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  large  class  of  our  fellow-men  and  women  to  which,  in  every 
parish  and  union  of  the  land,  the  melancholy  epithet  of  incurable  is  attache<( 
IS  a  question  which  the  above-mentioned  Society,  amidst  its  numerous  good 
works,  is  attempting  practically  to  solve.  The  Society,  through  its  active  and 
benevolent  Honorary  Secretary,  Miss  Louisa  Twining,  has  suldressed  to  the 
various  Boards  of  Guardians  a  letter  suggesting  a  plan  by  which  the  30,000  or 
^0,000  patients  (not  properly  paupers),  who,  owing  to  cancer,  consumption,  and 
other  incurable  affections,  annually  die  in  our  workhouses  (which  from  their  con- 
struction and  general  condition  are  totally  unfit,  as  a  rule,  to  meet  the  sufferings 
of  so  large  a  section  of  the  community*),  may  have  afforded  to  them  all  the 

*  To  what  extent  this  if  the  case  maj  be  learnt  from  a  very  touching  oommnnieatioii 
on  **  Destitate  Incorablea  in  Workhotues,"  read  at  the  Social  Science  Meeting  at  Glasgow, 
September,  1860,  by  Miss  Elliott  and  Hiss  Cobbe.  (Transactions,  p.  836.)  HissCobbe 
has  also  lately  read  a  communication  on  the  same  snttlect  (which,  howerer,  we  hare  not 
seen)  at  this  year's  meeting  of  the  same  society,  held  at  Dublin ;  and  Miss  Louisa  Twining 
has  Ju»t  read  a  kindred  one  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  held  at  Manchester 
(which  also  has  not  come  before  us). 
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necessaries,  and  minor  but  substantial  comforts,  which  are  contemplated  in  the 
regular  Incurable  Hospital,  such  as  that  maintained  at  Putney.*  The  following 
quotation  from  the  letter  of  the  Society  explains  the  whole  project : 

"Let  all  persons  in  the  workhouse  suffering  from  acute  and  distressing 
disease,  such  as  dropsy,  consumption,  cancer,  &c.,  be  placed  by  themselves  in 
wards  apart,  to  be  called  the  wards  for  male  and  female  sick  and  incurables. 
In  these  particular  wards  let  private  charity  be  admitted  to  introduce  whatever 
may  alleviate  the  condition  ot  the  inmates. 

"  On  the  passing  of  such  rules  by  any  board  of  guardians  it  would  follow 
that  the  members  of  the  Workhouse  Visiting  Society  would  raise  and  employ 
the  moderate  subscriptions  needful  to  convert  these  wards  into  suitable  ana 
comfortable  hospitals  for  incurable.f  Under  the  sanction,  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  surgeon,  and  in  concert  with  the  other  officials,  they  would 
{)rovide  good  beds  for  the  bedridden,  e.asy  chairs  both  for  those  who  cannot 
ay  down  and  for  those  who  ought  for  some  hours  each  day  to  leave  their  beds, 
the  salaries  of  trained  nurses  if  required,  and  such  other  trifles,  as  lemonade, 
extra  tea,  books,  &c.,  as  may  seem  desirable. 

"  It  is  submitted  that  this  little  plan  possesses  the  following  recommen- 
dations : — 

"  "While  relieving  much  suffering  at  small  cost,  it  involves  no  injustice  to 
the  ratepayers,  as  it  does  not  call  on  them  for  any  extra  expense  whatever. 

"  It  cannot  encourage  pauperism,  seeing  that  no  person  will  incur  mortal 
disease  to  profit  by  it,  and  it  it  be  suspected  that  any  patient  could  be  sup- 
ported by  his  friends  it  would  remain  in  the  power  of  the  board,  as  at  pre- 
sent, to  deny  him  admission  after  examination  oy  the  relieving  officer. 

"  In  conclusion,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  in  the  power  of  each  local  board  of 
guardians  to  frame  for  the  regulation  of  its  own  workhouse  such  byelaws  as 
are  above  respectfully  suggested,  we  beg  to  urge  your  favourable  considera- 
tion of  them.  Should  you  be  willing  to  accede  to  the  plan,  we  hereby  offer 
the  services  of  our  society  in  carrying  it  into  execution  in  raising  and  applying 
the  needful  subscriptions.  In  unions  where  no  lady  visitors  of  the  society  at 
present  reside,  it  will  no  doubt  be  possible  for  the  chaplain  or  guardians  to 
find  other  ladies  willing  to  carry  out  the  plan  with  the  sanction  and  approval  • 
of  the  board." 

This  scheme  we  believe  to  be  eminently  judicious  and  highly  feasible,  and  we 
heartily  wish  it  God-speed;  but  experience  teaches  us  how  impracticable 
Boards  of  Guardians  are.{  Of  this  we  had  an  example  when  the  Nursing 
Committee  of  the  Epidemiological  Society  so  fruitlessly  addressed  them,  under 
sanction  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  on  the  subject  of  traming  qualiflcd  nurses  in 
the  workhouses  for  the  sick  within  and  without  their  walls.  § 

•  In  addition  to  the  Putney  Incorable  Ilospital,  another  is  about,  we  understand,  to  be 
founded  in  tiie  metropolis,  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Rajrnham,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
Mr.  G.  Moore.     There  is,  doubtless,  urgent  need  of  several  such  institution:}. 

t  In  connexion  with  the  plan  for  destitute  incurables  here  detailed,  a  fiind  has  been 
opened  for  the  assistance  of  visitors  in  tho^e  Unions  where  the  proposal  may  be  adopted 
and  yet  the  local  subscriptions  prove  inadequate.  To  this  Central  Fund  for  Destitute  In- 
curables one  gentleman  has  given  100/.,  and  others  have  promised  further  contribu- 
tions.— Communications  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Worlchouse  Visiting 
Society,  3,  Waterloo-place,  S.W. 

X  The  result  of  tills  application  on  the  part  of  the  Workhouse  Visiting  Society  has  so  far 
been,  we  underi^tand,  satisfactory — that  is,  in  six  or  seven  unions  the  proflVred  help  baa 
been  accepted  for  carrying  out  the  suggestions  made,  and  in  other  cases  the  authorities  have 
been  led  to  carry  them  out  to  a  more  or  less  extent  without  adventitious  pecuniary  help. 

S  We  take  the  present  opportunity  of  calling  special  attention  to  an  exceedingly  inte- 
resting, plain-spoken  pamphlet,  on  '  Nurses  for  the  Sick,  vdth  a  Letter  to  Young  Women,* 
by  Miss  Louisa  Twining,  in  which  she  points  out  the  dignity  and  desirableness  attached  to 
the  vocation  of  '*  a  nurse,"  showing  the  pressing  want  of  nurses  being  multiplied  in  Eng- 
land, and  strongly  recommending  the  adoption  of  this  calling,  even  on  utilitarian  grotmcUt 

5C-XXTIII.  *18 
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HospUai  StaiUticM. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  annoance  the  projection  of  a  scbeine  bj  vliidi 
there  is  a  "possibility"  of  our  hospital  sti^istics  throughout  the  oonntry 
beinf  ultimately  carried  out  upon  a  wide  and  uniform  plim.  Such  a  scheme 
would  obviously  not  only  tend  to  ensure  greater  accuracy  of  detail,  but  con- 
siderably increase  the  Talue  of  the  eeneral  results ;  and  any  one  who  considers 
and  deplores  the  extent  to  which  TiQuable  phenomena  are  each  day  utterly  lost 
to  science  for  the  want  of  bein^  duly  jgleaned,  will  welcome  any  proposition 
havinf  as  its  object  the  preservation  ana  co^rdmation  of  medical  data. 

A  p^an  of  hospital  statbtics,  in  which  uniformitT  in  classiBcation,  nomen- 
clature, &c.,  is  to  be  observed,  has  been  suggested  by  the  Sanitary  Section  of 
the  International  Statistical  Conmss  (founded  upon  a  recommendation  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  Miss  Nightm^ale);  and  in  accordance  with  this  a 
meeting  has  been  held  at  Guy's  Hospital  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
advisabdity  of  the  suggestion,  and  to  determine  (if  thought  desirable)  Iraw  it 
may  best  be  carried  out.  At  this  meeting  delegates  from  eight  of  our  kige 
London  Hospitals  were  present,  and  came  to  the  following  resolution—viz. : 
"  That  it  was  desirable  to  recommend  that  the  metropolitan  hospitals  shonld 
have  a  book  of  registration  wherein  an  appointed  officer  should  enter  certain 
particulars  relative  to  the  mortality  and  sojourn  of  each  patient  admitted ;  and 
that  the  Statistical  Societj  of  London,  or  some  other  suitable  body,  should  be 
asked  to  collect  and  publish  such  details  furnished  by  the  several  hospitals." 
It  was  also  determined  to  encourage  every  hospital  to  make  its  own  special 
annual  report,  containing  statistics  of  disease  and  treatment. 

We  strongly  hope  that  the  result  of  this  meeting  may  be  the  fair  trial  of  the 
suggestions  thrown  out,  and  that  this  trial  may  lead  m  the  end  to  something  even 
more  comprehensive  than  that  which  the  su«;estions  embrace.  Much  certainly 
has  been  acne  of  late  as  to  the  collecting  oirich  stores  of  facts  in  our  public 
hospitals,  and  by  general  contributions  to  the  press :  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done.  The  profession  and  the  public  have  no  right  to  be  content  until  some 
practical  system  of  universal  application  shall  have  been  set  on  foot,  according 
to  and  by  which  as  many  as  possible  of  the  medical  and  sursncal  cases  in  oar 
hospitals,  infirmaries,  workhouses,  dispensaries,  &c.,  as  wcU  as  more  of  the 
many  cases  in  private  practice,  may  be  efficiently  and  uniformly  recorded  and 
digested,  and  rendered  accessible  for  collation.  Such  a  scheme  should  of  course, 
if  carried  to  perfection,  have  direct  reference  to  the  various  ^' modes  of  treat- 
ment* resorted  to.* 


Medical  lAterary  Society. 

Under  this  title  an  association  has  been  formed,f  with  the  object  of  discuss- 
ing "  questions  of  public  medical,  medico-ethical,  and  medico-jurisprudential 

in  place  of  that  mostly  unhealthj  and  miterabla,  and  too  often  morally  dangeroiu  one  of 
mllliaer  and  dreaamaker— one  which  also  is  daily  becoming  more  precarioiu  by  reason  of 
the  increasing  popularity  of  the  "  sewing  machine.**  The  pamphlet  contains  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  our  Institations  concerned  in  the  training  of  nurses,  and  abo 
some  excellent  obeervationa  as  to  the  poasible  means  of  Airther  meeting  the  general  want 
above  alluded  to. 

*  Here  we  cannot  help  adverting  to  the  utter  tcoste  of  whole  treaaorea  of  medical  fkcts 
which  occur  in  that  extensive  field  of  medical  experience  aflRn^ed  by  the  infirmaries  or  sick 
wsrds  of  union  workhouses.  Nothing  is  known  of  them  outside  the  walls  of  the  institution ; 
and  indeed  comparatively  nothing  is  known,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  of  the  entire  state  of  the 
workhouse  inmates,  sick  or  well,  to  the  various  ratepayers  by  whom  their  support  is  main- 
tained.  We  shall  not  apologize  for  reminding  our  readers  of  some  observaUons  which  wt 
made  on  Dr.  Hilroy*s  statements  on  the  sntt|eot  In  the  April  Na  of  this  Reviaw,  p.  4»S. 

t  Jfainly  under  the  auapHioM  »ii4  \9ucra^  \&k«  wai  of  Dr.  flievekbif . 
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interest,"  special  reference  being  had  "  to  topics  on  which  it  is  expedient  to 
establish  a  clear  understanding  between  public  and  professional  opinion,  as 
represented  by  the  medical,  legal,  and  general  press.  Communications  from 
members  to  the  Society  are  to  be  in  the  forms  oi  papers  to  be  read,  or  of  reso- 
lutions definitely  worded  and  supplemented  by  oral  tradition.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  those  eligible  for  ballot  as  members : — Editors  of  medical  journals 
and  other  periodicals,  past  editors,  literary  gentlemen,  physicians  and  sur- 
geons occupying  public  positions,  and  other  such  memoers  of  the  learned 
professions  as  may  be  able  to  further  the  general  objects  of  the  Society. 

The  president  is  to  be  elected  annually,  and  one  of  the  secretaries  must  of 
necessity  be  a  medical  man. 

Such  an  association,  if  actively  worked,  is  calculated  to  be  of  the  utmost 
service  to  all  classes  of  men,  havmg  earnest  of  an  abstract  and  practical  benefit, 
by  affordino^  an  immediate  opportunity  to  the  various  professions  of  gathering 
actual  needful  information  from  each  other ;  and  at  the  same  time  promising 
eood  by  bringing  minds  of  opposite  characters,  and  variously  moulded  by  dii- 
ferent  methods  of  training,  into  direct  and  energetic  contact. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  anticipate  that  the  periodical  meetings  of  members  of 
our  profession  with  literary  men  and  influential  representatives  of  other  voca- 
tions, and  free  discussions  upon  points  of  common  interest,  in  a  manner  contem« 
Elated  by  the  rules  of  the  Society,  will  yield  not  only  much  social  gratification, 
ut  also  materially  tend  to  prevent  and  remove  those  prejudicies,  fallacies,  and 
misunderstandings  which,  partly  real  and  partly  imaginary,  arc  wont  at  times 
to  arise  between  the  medical  profession  and  the  general  public. 

The  present  secretaries  of  the  Society  are  Mr.  Hume  Williams,  barrister-at- 
law,  of  Johnson's-buildings,  Temple,  and  Dr.  Stone,  of  Vigo-street,  to  whom 
communications  respecting  the  Society  are  to  be  sent. 


Royal  Medical  and  CUrurgical  Society  of  London. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  this  Society  it  has  been  unanimously  resolved : 
"  That  the  council  from  time  to  time  appoint  committees  from  amonptt  the  FelUnoi 
of  the  Society y  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  questions  of  sdenttfie  medical  in- 
terest ;  that  such  investigations  he  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  Society ^  and 
that  the  reports  of  such  committees  be  published  in  the  *  Proceedings*  or  *  Trans- 
actions* as  the  council  may  think  Jit** 

It  cannot,  we  think,  be  contested  that  the  view  taken  by  this  Society  as  to 
the  role  which  it  is  entitled  and  ought  to  play  (as  intimated  by  the  above- 
named  determination)  is  a  correct  ana  important  one :  it  may,  indeed,  if  effi- 
ciently carried  out,  along  with  other  advantages,  lead  to  the  Society's  becoming 
that  responsible  centre  to  which  many  doubtful  questions  of  public  interest, 
involving  nice  scientific  and  jurisprudential  considerations,  may  be  referred,  of 
which  in  several  high  quarters  a  want  has  been  experienced  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  that  a  system  of  referring  any 
important  communication,  or  the  recommendation  of  any  novel  mode  of  prac- 
tice, &c ,  to  select  committees  before  general  sanction  or  approval  is  conceded, 
has  been  long  adopted  by  many  foreign  societies,  and  is  found  to  work  well. 
We  only  hope  that  in  the  present  case  the  members  of  the  suggested  commit- 
tees may  not  fail  to  work  together  as  permanently  as  in  the  societies  of  other 
countries,  and  thus  the  scheme  may  not  drop  through  for  want  of  co-operation, 
as  was  found  to  be  the  case  when,  some  years  ago,  an  analogous  mode  of  work 
was  instituted,  and  to  a  certain  degree  set  on  foot,  by  the  Pathological  Society 
of  London.    . 
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Referring  to  an  article  m  the  preTious  namber  of  this  Review,  in  whidi  the 
attention  of  the  profession  was  «dled  to  the  abuses  and  inefficiency  of  quaran- 
tine, as  at  present  condncted,  we  are  elad  to  find  that  the  subject  has  i^ 
been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Social  Science  recently  held  in  Dublin,  and  that  resolutions  were  there 
passed  which,  if  acted  on  by  our  GoTcmment,  cannot  fail  to  be  prodactife  of 
good. 

At  the  same  time  consideration  was  given  to  another  important  matter :  the 
defective  sanitary  state  of  ports  and  of  merchant-shipping,  and  of  the  condi- 
tion of  tlie  crews,  amongst  whom  there  is  much  more  sickness  and  a  greater 
mortality  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

Dr.  Milroy,  as  heretofore,  took  a  lead  in  these  inquiries.  He  introdnoed 
them  by  reading  an  elaborate  report  prepared  by  the  committee  appointed  at 
Liverpool  three  years  ago,  and  which  wc  are  ^lad  to  find  has  been  ordered  to 
be  pnnted  by  the  House  of  Commons.  On  its  appearing,  we  shall  not  fail 
to  notice  it,  convinced  as  we  are  that,  like  other  great  evils  of  long  standing  to 
which  the  world  has  become  accustomed,  it  is  onl^  by  perseverance  and  impor- 
tunity those  of  quarantine  can  be  abolished. 


Proposed  Amendments  of  the  Scotch  Lunacy  Ad. 

A  meeting  of  the  medical  profession  for  the  purpose  of  considering  snch 
amendments,  has  been  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  lloyal  College  of  Physicians, 
Edinburgh,  Dr.  Alexander  Wood,  in  the  absence  of  Professor  Christison,  being 
in  the  chair.  In  his  opening  speech  the  chairman  alluded  to  the  active  interest 
which,  during  the  passing  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  Dr.  Christison  had  showed 
therein,  specially  mentioning  the  suggestion  which  he  had  made  regarding  the 
**  emergency  certificate,"  a  feature  which  distinguished  the  Scotch  measure 
from  the  English,  and  which  enabled  them  to  put  dangerous  and  urgent  cases 
of  lunacy  under  immediate  control,  without  waiting  for  the  formfdities  of  a 
sherififs  warrant,  and  which  therefore  gave  them  a  greater  power  of  prompt- 
ness of  action  and  of  control  over  the  patient  in  the  earlier  stages,  than  they 
could  by  possibility  have  had  but  for  the  introduction  of  this  certificate. 

The  following  resolutions  were  proposed  and  passed  at  the  meeting,  after 
considerable  discussion  on  some  of  them : 

"  Ist.  That  the  present  medical  certificate  is  unsuitable.  That  it  should 
simply  bear  that  the  undersigned  medical  men  separately  visited  and  examined 
(A.  B.  on  such  a  date),  and  found  him  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  and  requiring 
confinement  in  an  asylum.  That  this  certificate,  coming  from  two  qualified 
practitioners,  appears  to  be  amply  sufficient,  and  to  require  no  statement  of 
laets  to  be  appended  to  it." 

"  2nd.  That  the  period  during  which  a  person  may  be  confined  on  an  emer- 
gency certificate  is  too  short,  and  should  be  extended  from  twenty-four  hours 
to  three  days." 

''3rd.  That  many  cases  of  excessive  intemperance  depend  on  disease,  and 
constitute  a  form  of  insanity.  That  such  oases  cannot  be  treated  without  con- 
finement more  or  less  strict.  That  in  the  present  condition  of  the  law  such 
treatment  is  frequently  unattainable.  That  some  cases  of  the  kind  require 
treatment  by  confinement,  not  different  from  that  enforced  on  other  insane 
persons.  That  for  many  more  a  different  system  of  treatment  is  desirable. 
That  although  such  a  system  of  treatment  has  already  been  established  in 
various  institutions  in  Scotland,  into  which  persons  are  adoutted  with  their 
own  consent,  yet  it  eeems  necessary  in  certain  oases  to  afford  the  means  of 
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enforcing  sidmission  into  such  institutions,  and  that  such  institutions  should 
be  licensed  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  and  con- 
ducted under  such  regulations  as  the  Act  may  direct." 

"  4th.  That  the  existing  form  of  the  sherifTs  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  insanity 
b  objectionable,  as  tending  to  delay  and  obstruction  in  the  admission  of  cases 
of  urgency  into  asylums,  and  also  as  interfering  with  the  physician's  province, 
which  is  to  jud^e  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  treatment  in  asylums 
is  required ;  and  that  the  security  of  the  public  requires  only  that  the  compe- 
tency and  good  faith  of  the  medical  men  signing  the  certificate  should  be 
placed  beyond  suspicion.  That  the  Lord- Advocate  be  requested  to  take  these 
circumstances  into  his  consideration,  with  a  view  either  to  the  amendment  of 
the  sheriff's  jurisdiction,  or  to  its  being  replaced  by  some  other  provision  for 
accomplishing  the  object  in  view." 

"5th.  That  a  memorial  embodying  the  opinions  of  the  committee  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Lord-Advocate ;  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  this 
memorial ;  and  tliat  in  the  event  of  his  Lordship  agreeing  to  introduce  into 
a  Lunacy  Amendment  Bill  provisions  in  accordance  with  these  general 
princi[)les,  the  committee  be  authorized  to  confer  with  lus  Lordship  on  the 
subject." 

A  committee  was  accordingly  appointed  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the 
resolutions. 
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Holmes*  System  of  Surgery.  Vol.  II. 
Ix>cal  Ii\jurie.s  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  Loq- 
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A  Treatise  on  the  Surgical  Diseases  of 
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&c.  Second  Edition.  London,  Churchill. 
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The  Human  Foot  and  the  Human  Hand. 
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A  Practical  Treatise  on  Military  Surgery. 
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Memorandums  and  Recollections  on  Gout 
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Some  Observations  on  the  Sensibility  of 
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ture before  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.    By  W.  S.  Savory,  F.B.S.,  &e. 


The  Errors  of  Homoeopathy.  By  Dr.  B. 
Meadows.    (Pamphlet.)   London,  Renshaw. 

Nouvelles  Recherches  sur  la  Phonation. 
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Nurses  for  the  Sick,  with  a  Letter  to 
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A  Survey  of  Human  Progress,  from  the 
Savage  State  to  the  Highest  Civilization 
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Observations  on  the  Result  of  Treat- 
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(Pamphlet) 

Year-Book  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
1860.     New  Sydenham  Society,     pp.  678. 

On  Physiology  and  Diseases  of  the  Pan« 
ereas.  By  W.  J.  Moore.  M.D.  (Reprint 
fh>m  Trans.  Bombay  Phys.  Soc.) 
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